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PREFACE. 


[ ha/ve explained iu the Introduotoi-v Chapter iny aiiu in 
writing tliis Hi.stni'\'. Mach water has passed under tlie biidge 
since the publication ot i\Ir. U. F. Karaka's excellent Histor} of 
the Parsis. It is time that there should be written by a Parsi a 
fresh liistory of his people and of their original fatherland and 
Religion iu tlio light of the important archa’ological, ethnological, 
philological and historical researches which ha\e been made since 
Mr. Karaka wrote his book, Such a history is all the more called 
lor at this period iu view of the wonderful awakening ot the Iranian 
nation under the magical inspiration ol 11. 1. M. Re/, a Shah Pahlasi. 
Tills great [latriot has in a reniarkalily short tune succeeded m 
reviving the old Iranian spirit in his jieople. URere is created in 
them a burning desire to learn all about their omineni ancestors o) 
yore and tlie venerable Itoligion wliich modelled and inilnenced 
their li\es. SimultaiiconsK , there is a.wakened in the Parsi^ of 
India an alrsorbiug interest iu their ancient land and an 
earnest desire to know more and more ahont their forefathers and 
to understand the philosoph\' of the Religion taught by Zoroaster, 

Before I could examine the typmvritten copy and the printed 
pi'ooP of a great [lortion of my manuscript and give the hual touches 
I was nvertab'eii with a. severe illness from the effects of wliich I 
am still sulleriiig. I am ver\ tliankful to a triraid wlio has kindly 
done tills examining work for me. I i-rave the reader s iudulgeuee 
for auv errors that he may notice. 

1 jiave to thank the Iran Leagin- tor lending me thi zincu 
blocks of the pictures appearing on pages -IGT, oTh, jj.sL and 591, 
My thanks arc als(j due to tlie [iioprietors ot the •Jame-.laiiished 
and the Kaiser- W liud for allowung me tlie use of some of their 
bkx:ks. 

.iBHANGIR BAIMUR-II SAiNJAKA, 
Ii'J, Pausi LoLuM, Dadak, -Bombav- 
«bjll I'l.UIlUARV J9d.'), 
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ANCIENT PERSIA AND 
THE PARSIS. 

A COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF THE PARSIS 
AND THEIR RELIGION, FROM PRIMEVAL 
TIMES TO PRESENT AGE 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Mr. C. A. Kincaid, a former distinguished member of the 
Indian Civil Service, published in 1922 a small volume bearing 
the suggestive title “ Our Parsi Friends,’" with the hope that it 
might in some slight degree enable his own people to under- 
stand better and appreciate the Parsis, who were the most 
friendly and the moat loyal among the communities of the 
great city of Bombay. 

The work which T took upon me to write at my advanced 
age, and by the mercy of (lod have been spared to complete, 
has a wider aim, it being designed to supply to our Indian 
compatriots as well as to Mr. Kincaid’s people, the English, 
and to all English reading people everywhere, a correct and 
comprehensive knowledge of the traditions and history, of the 
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faith and beliefs, of the ideals and aspirations, of my people, 
the descendants of the glorious Iranian race, whose monarchs 
styled themselves, with substantial reason, Great Kings, Kings 
of Kings, Masters of the Four Quarters, ruling, as they did, 
over an empire, in three continents, which was in extent equal 
to half of modern Europe. 

I lay claim to no originality. I have laboured to go 
through a vast number of histories, treatises, monographs, 
journals of learned societies, and other publications of Western 
and Eastern writers and laid them freely under contribution. 
My obligations to them are indeed very great. Not unfre- 
quently I have employed the very words of these writers, not 
caring to paraphrase them and show off as original, as is not 
unseldom done, what is after all borrowed. Where I have 
found that the writers, ancient or modern, have exaggerated 
the exploits of the Greeks, the Komans, and other adversaries 
of Iran and tried to belittle those of the Iranians and other- 
wise to twist the true facts as suited their prejudices and 
predilections, I have endeavoured to show things in their true 
light so far as I could. I have, also, while dealing with the 
subject of my people’s Prophet and religion, endeavoured to 
lay out the real purpose and signification of those tenets and 
practices about which there have been misunderstandings even 
on the part of some excellent authorities. 

Buzarzemeher, the sagacious minister of the Sasanian 
King Naushirvan the Just, said, fourteen hundred years ago, 
that a knowledge of history aids man to form a proper opinion, 
because an acquaintance with ancient events is like an impar- 
tial witness giving a true account of all things. As Goethe says, 
the best thing that we get from history is the enthusiasm it 
raises ; or, as Isabel F. Young, authoress of “ A Normal Guide to 
English Composition,” puts it nicely, history, like the highland 
pibroch, inspires the stirring memory of a thousand years. No 
nation can advance without taking inspiration and instruction 
from its past history. And what history can be more inspi- 
ring, more interesting, more instructive, than that of dear old 
Iran 
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To the Eastern and Western students of theology, ethics, 
philosophy, ethnology and history, Persia and the Persians 
provide a study of absorbing interest and delight. In the 
history of the world Persia has played in the past a role of 
paramount importance ; and F. P. Arbuthnot (A.P.P., 8) 
wrote in 1887 that owing to her geographical position she lay 
open to an historical future, and the time might come, sooner 
or later, when a good deal might be heard about her and her 
politics. We are witnessing with our own eyes the accomplish- 
ment of Arbuthnot’s anticipation. Within a period of about a 
decade and a half, under the able control, wise guidance, and 
patriotic influence of His Imperial Majesty Re/A Shah, who haa 
founded a new dynasty giving it the ancient and suggestive 
name of Pahlavi, Persia has made herself a power to be rec- 
koned with in world politics. As H. H. Zoka-ol-Molk Foroughi 
piously exclaimed on one occasion, blissful is the community 
whose past is a source of hopefulness for its future. 

Besides her influence on the Asiatic world, ancient Persia 
for long centuries exercised marked influence on Greece and 
Rome, and, consequently, on Europe. Alexander the Great, 
King of Macedon, whose unparalleled career Europe in general 
and Greece in particular still sing with pteans of exultation, 
was, if Iranian legends are to be believed, an Iranian, the 
son of an Iranian king, Darab, and brother of another Iranian 
king, Dara, whom he overthrew and succeeded as Shah of Iran. 

Several religious cults, such as the communist system of 
Manichaism, the worship of AnMtis (the goddess of water), 
and Mithraisrn,* which sprang up on Persian soil, flourished'in 
Europe until finally superseded by Christianity ; and, indeed, 
there was a period when the prevalence of Zoroastrianism in 
Europe seemed imminent.! At all events, Christianity itself 
owes an irrepayable debt to the Persian Kings of Kings, as its 

* “ The Christiana were both puzzled and annoyed by the reaemblanoe of the 

Mithraic religion to their own. * * The Church paid Mithras the great compliment of 
annexing his chief festival on December 25, the birthday of the ‘Invincible Sun,’ and 
turning it into the Feswt of the Nativity of Jesus Christ. So we owe our Christmas, or 
at least its date, to the religion of Persia.” (Very Rev. W. R. Inge, U. H. W., IV, 3091). 

t “ If it had not been for Marathon, Salamis and Platma, the worship of Abura 
Ms^a might have spread into Europe.” (J. E. 8., 9). 
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own sacrosanct book, the Bible, makes manifest, and as shall 
be more particularly described when the Achaemenian period 
is dealt with. 

Mr. A. Upham Pope, a recognised authority on Persian 
Art, observes that it is not the purity of any race that has 
given it distinction and power, but rather the number and 
variety of its cultural contacts, and that it is this which explains 
the art and culture of Persia.* It is, however, the case as 
regards the Iranians, that in the causes of their distinction 
and power an investigator can easily trace both purity and 
pride of race as well as the number and variety of their cultural 
contacts, not to speak of the high ethical tenets of their 
ancient Faith. 

For thousands of years Persia has been in contact with 
every important culture, Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Indian, Chinese, Greek and Eoman. As M. Henri Berr says, 
she has been a factor of real importance in the history of the 
world, both because she has contributed towards the fusion of 
peoples, and because she has added something of value to the 
logical development of mankind. Her people, because they 
were in relations with so many peoples, and because they 
treated even the conquered well, greatly contributed to the 
syncretic movement which prepared the way for the coming 
of the universal religions.! In a paper submitted to the First 
Universal Eaces Congress held at the University of London in 
July 1911, Hadji Mirza Yahya of Tehran claimed that the 
Persian race was one which had played a very important part 
in the formation of other races, and if it could not be regarded 
as the mother of them all, it could at least, and with a high 
degree of certainty, be looked upon as their sister. 

Also in arts and architecture Persia’s influence has been 
both great and abiding. We have the opinion of Sir Arnold 
T. Wilson (W.P., xi) that Iran’s contributions to Western art 
and architecture, whether in design or execution, are both real 
and profound, and powerfully affected the esthetic standard 

• n. 1 . 1’. A., 218. 

+ Foreword, H. A. P. C., xii, xvui. 
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of neighbouring countries from the earliest times of which we 
have any record. 

In India the Parsis are in enormous minority. Among the 
country’s population of 353,000,000 they number only 1,06,973; 
that is, they are less than a three thousandth part of it. The 
majority of them are to be found in the Bombay Presidency, 
where they number 85,661. Out of these, 57,765, or nearly 
67 p.c., reside in the city of Bombay, constituting in this area 
of their greatest concentration not more than 5 p;C. of the 
total population. Next to the Town and Island of Bombay, 
Parsis are to be found in considerable numbers in the Gujarat 
districts and in Thana and Poona. Some are residents of 
Karachi, while a few are scattered over all the principal trade 
centres and cantonments in India. 

The Parsis, ‘‘ this microscopic fragment of the mosaic of 
India,” “ the noble debris of one of the most heroic and 
grandest people of all antiquity,” have made themselves 
markedly prominent, out of all proportion to their number, 
by virtue of their intellectuality, culture, energy, enterprise, 
organizing ability, and wealth, combined with their clean 
living, probity, peaceful disposition, and adaptability (that is, 
the capacity for receiving and assimilating ideas), in superaddi- 
tion to that crowning quality of theirs, philanthropy, which has 
won for them the aphorism “ Parsi, thy second name is Charity,” 
all which qualities make them a most useful mediatory link 
between the various communities of this country of their 
adoption. 

It is an admitted fact that the presence of Parsis in 
Bombay has done much to add to the morality, well-being, 
and beauty of this city — Priviua in £ndis. Indeed, we find it 
acknowledged that their ideal of humata, hiikhta, iivarshta, 
Good Thoughts, Good Words, Good Deeds, and the manner 
in which they realize it, together with their wealth, make this 
small community, despite their limited number, a potver for good 
in the world and a lasting example of those characteristics 
which were inherent in the faith founded by Zoroaster long ages 
ago. (J. Z. S., 186). 
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In their original fatherland of Iran the Zoroastrians 
number no more than eleven thousand. They reside principally 
in the cities and villages of Yezid and Kerma,n. It is believed 
that in addition to these eleven thousand who live openly, there 
are some Zoroastrian groups residing in remote and inaccessible 
parts, where they are following their ancient religion in its 
primitive purity, in seclusion away from the rest of the world. 
They are the descendants of those bands who, warned by 
soothsayers of the impending fall of the Sasanian empire and 
the ruin of Zoroastrianism that was to follow, made an exodus, 
some hundred years before the Arab conquest, and others 
about fifty years before that catastrophe, into the inaccessible 
mountains near the Chaichasta lake and the secret places of 
Mount Demavend, as well as into the distant regions of Gilan 
and M^izander5.n. The group that still lives in seclusion 
away from cities and villages right in the recesses of Demavend 
calls itself by the name of Siiheb-Dilan and numbers about 
1500 souls. The late Behramshah Naoroji Shroff (born 
3-8-1858. died 16-7-1927), a Parsi traveller from Surat, had 
the rare good fortune of being conducted into the secret recesses 
occupied by these Saheb-Dilans, amongst whom he sojourned 
for three years and a half, during w’hich period he acquired 
from their head, Srosha-Vare/. (Worshipful Grand Master) 
Murzban, a wonderful knowledge of Khshnoom or the esoteric 
side of Zoroastrianism, the benefit of which he gave, on his 
return to India, to a number of enthusiastic disciples. Very 
recently three Parsi cyclists, who are on a tour of the world, 
have reported (J. J. 28-4-34) that when they were travelling 
in Afghanistan they came to learn that there was a 
Zoroastrian band living in seclusion in a mountainous tract 
some thirty miles to the south of the city of Balkh, which 
did not allow any stranger to enter their territory. 

It must be remembered that besides these Oriental Zoroas- 
trians of the orthodox faith there are in the cities of Europe 
and America a not inconsiderable number of people who 
distinguish themselves by the name of Mazdaznans, whose 
spiritual leader bears the name of Rev. Dr. Otoman Zar-Adusht 
Ha’nisb, and whose places of worship are called Mazdaznan 
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temples. One such temple (“ Harbour Stronghold ”) is at 1169, 
S. Norton Avenue, Los Angeles, U.S.A. They have a magazine, 
called Mazdaznan, which is issued monthly by the Mazdaznan 
Press of that city. 

A still more noteworthy fact is that there is in California, 
U.S.A., an American gentleman, a civil engineer by profession, 
with whom the religion of Zoroaster has become “ flesh and 
blood ” during the past 25 years after a long period of study 
and investigation of all religions. He says that it is the call 
of Aryan blood in him, A Parsi dealer in objects of oriental 
art at the San Diego Exposition in 1916 happy to find some one 
on those Western shores interested and zealous to spread the 
Zarathushtrian teachings invested this American gentleman, 
who bears the name of Sraosha A. Kaul, with the Parsi sacred 
garments, Sudra and Khsti, in token of friendship and 
brotherly love. This American Zoroastrian is so enthusiastic 
about his adopted religion that he is engaged in spreading it in 
America. He has, upto the first quarter of 1933, succeeded in 
converting about thirty persona to Zoroastrianism and expects 
to increase the membership to thousands in that continent.* 

There are 3700 families of the tribe known as the Yazidis 
who have their home in the mountainous territory to the north 
of Mosul in Mesopotamia. A Persian globe-trotter, Dr. Aqa 
Abu’l Qasim Mohaqqaqi, who has visited these strange people 
in their home, mentions that he was informed by one 
of their chiefs that they are of Persian Zoroastrian 
extraction. They are descended from the Zoroastrians who, 
after the Arab conquest, emigrated, taking the northern 
route, and settled in the vicinity of what are now the Russian 
frontiers. Here they were known as Y^azdan-parast. After 
the lapse of some years they made a move towards the interior 
of Iraq. Their present religion has some resemblance to the 
Mazdayasnian faith. They observe a number of Zoroastrian 
Customs and possess one book called Zand-Avesta, which they 
do not show to any one.t 

• I. L.Q., April 1933, 159. 

I Art. “■ The orit^io of the Yazitii Tribe aad their present home iii I, L. Q., 

.lune 1933. 
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Ed. Meyer says of the ancient Persians that far removed 
as they were from disavowing their proud sense of nationality 
(‘a Persian,’ the son of a Persian,’ ' an Aryan of Aryan stock,’ 
says Darius of himself in the inscription on his tomb) — yet 
equally vivid was the feeling that they ruled the whole 
civilized world, that their task was to reduce it to unity, and 
that by the Will of Ahura MazdS. they were pledged to govern 
it aright.* 

The gigantic empiret ruled over by the Persian Kings of 
Kings, the first of its size known in history, extended from 
Tibet and the Indus in the east to Tripoli in Africa, the ,tEgean 
Sea and Turkey in the west. It was at once the admiration, 
the marvel, and the terror of the particularist Greeks.* 

There is a Parsi thanksgiving prayer in Pazend, known as 
Nemkz-i-D3idar Hormazd, in which the Zoroastrian supplicant 
expresses, among other grateful thanksgivings to Ahura MazdA,, 
his sense of obligation that He created him man by nature, 
and free and not slave, and an Aryan and a Veh-din 

{i.e., a member of the Good Zoroastrian religion). 

Conscious of his Imperial traditions, proud of being the 
inheritor of an ancient and pure religion, which has influenced 
and shaped other religions, proud of the civilizing influence 
which his forbears had exercised over other nations of the 
world during long periods of time, and internally convinced 

• E. li,. ed, XI, Vol, XXI, 207, ' 

t The following table, which h extracted from Table 11 appended to Edward 
A. Foord’s “The Byzantine Empire,” published in 1911, gives the areas of the I’orsian 
and Parthian Empires as compared with those of other ancient Empires : — 


Empires, 


Period. 

Area in sq. miles. 

Homan 


A.L). 395 

1,665,000 

Babylonian 


B.C, 2250 

250,000 

Egyptian 


.. 1450 

450,000 

Assyrian 


650 

350,000 

Lydian 


.. 560 

150,000 

Persian 


.. 480 

2,250,000 

Alexandrian 


„ 323 

2,150,000 

Indian 


250 

1,600,000 

Chinese 


„ 210 

800,000 

Carthaginian 


220 

250,000 

Parthian 


A.T). 1 

1,150,000 

New Persian 


650 

1,450,000 


; H. A. P, C„ 73. 
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as he is, that when the human mind will advance to that 
stage which rejects all that is based on superstition, all that is 
not acceptable by reason, the philosophy of his great Prophet, 
Zoroaster, will take the first place in human thought,* the 
Parsi has naturally a dignified bearing. Even the poorest 
Parsi takes up no degrading work and engages in no mean 
pursuit. Look where one may in India, whether in cities or in 
villages, he will never find a Parsi barber, cobbler, peon, porter, 
water-carrier, stone-breaker, donkey-driver, or such other worker 
given to low toil. 

Some years ago. Dr. Fiihrer, writing in E. B., ed. IX, gave 
the following description of Parsi men and women : — “ The 
men are well-formed, active, handsome and ntelligent. They 
have light olive complexion, a fine aqui e nose, bright 
black eyes, a well-turned chin, heavy arched ^ e-brows, thick 
sensual lips, and usually wear a curling moustache. The 
women are delicate in frame, with small hands and feet, fair 
complexion, beautiful profusion of long black hair, which 
they dress to perfection, and ornament with pearls and gems.” 

The curling moustache which adorned the lip of the Parsi 
male and lent dignity to his face, and the profuse long black hair 
which the Parsi belle used to cherish to the augmentation of 
her charms, are, alas, fast disappearing. Following the fashion 
of the Europeans, the Parsi young man now displays a clean 
shaven face and the Parsi belle hasher hair bobbed or shingled. 
The Parsis, verily, are quick to adopt foreign habits, good or 
bad, as Herodotus said of their ancestors, the ancient Persians. 

The Parsi is tolerant, unaggrcssive, peace-loving, though 
impulsive. His heart pulsates with catholic love. He will 
rush to help the under-dog and succour whomsoever he sees in 
a pitiable plight, no matter what his caste, creed or colour.t 

• In his daily invocations to Abura M«zd& and the Celestial Hierarchy, the 
Zoroastrian prays, with an espeotant heart, ''Dad dtn beh Mdzdayasndn dgAhi ravdi 
go dt'rangiini biid hafta keshvar zamin’’ (May the knowledge of the Good Religion 
ol the Mazdayasniins prevail through the Seven Regions !) As a matter ol fact we find 
such a critical writer as Samuel Laing making the adpiiasion that this simple reli^on is 
one to whiob, by whatever name we call it, the best modern thought is fast approaching, 
tit is enjoined in the.Avesta (Visparad XV), “ Ye Zoroastrian Mazdayasnans ! 
Hold your hands, feet, and understanding steady ! Relieve tRose who have fallea in 
distreae.’’ 
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But owing to their natural dignified bearing, their habit of 
calling a spade a spade, and their undaunted advocacy of 
whatever and whomsoever’s cause they consider right, the 
Parsis have often been the victims of venomous criticism and 
unjust wrath. 

J. H. Curie opines, in his book “ To-day and To-morrow— 
The testing period of the White Pace,” that the world’s future 
rests with the white races, amongst whom he includes the 
Parsis, because of their efficiency. His deliberate advice to the 
white races is that it is for them now to set their houses 
in order so that the influences which in the future are likely 
to overthrow their supremacy can now be definitely and finally 
brought under control. This wise counsel the Parsis must 
hasten to adopt for themselves. Nor should they disregard the 
advice urged by the Kev. Dr. J. H. Moulton (in an address 
delivered in Bombay in 1910) upon those who are proud 
of Zoroastrianism to redouble their efforts to make religion 
mean more to themselves and to their people. The sage ones 
among^,t them should set themselves promptly and unflinching- 
ly to probe to the source and weed out any and every such de- 
basing habit, pernicious practice, and demoralizing and debili- 
tating influence as might have crept in, like a wolf in the fold 
at night, to the detriment of the community’s ivell-being. ' 

Dr. M. iiostovtzeff+ says of Oriental culture that it was 
based on a definite view of religion, which survived all change 
of circumstances and saved men fiom falling into the inaction 
of d'cspair. This is (]uite true so far at least as the Parsis 
are concerned, who even in time.s of the utmost distress and 
disaster have never sunk into the slough of despondency and 

• Thero aro nmneinni tnnt iSnci.. lor the relief of distrossed Parsis. .Vlinost all 
of thoso aro utilise 1 foi 1 ,'iviuL' dole.s I'liis ayofoin encourages paupciism. The 

Truafcooa of tha Sir Kitnu Tata Cliaritiee . specially brought down Mr, S. F, Markham 

from Kiigland to liorubiy tosiudy the noils a sl loquireinents of the community 
and to sug'-'est means for the proper a buinistrafion of Pars! Trusts and Charities. 
In the report s’ibmitt‘>d by him he make', the rmnark “How many years of 
so-called philanthropy has it taken to pioduce this of professional lieggars / 

Those I haritablo poisons who by th' ir liek of common .sen.se have helped to sap the 
spirit of stdf-i eli luce in the co nm'iiiity c.innot b.- regarded in niiv sense of the word as 
he'iefactors." Nj action has \ ct lio.,ii t ikeii on his recoinmoiidations. 

‘ K. H. .A. \V,, II, .;ti. 
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despair, but under the solace and encouragement of their 
optimistic religion have striven to remain active and hopeful. 
Their creed, which inculcates both activity and optimism, 
teaches the unity of the human race and lays down that the 
soul is immortal and man will be judged by the deeds performed 
and benevolence practised during his earthly life, has moulded 
the Parsis into what they are. 

Prof. Louis H. Gray ’ of the Columbia University recognises 
the real reason for the vitality of the Iranian religion upto 
the present day in its precious possession of an intense and 
tremendous conviction that Good is good and Evil is evil, that 
Good must war against Evil till wickedness is vanyiiished, 
and that each man must battle for God against the devil; and 
he pronounces that such a creed bred men of lofty purpose, of 
high morality, of that purity, nobility and resolution which 
found so fine an expression in the Iranian triad of ‘ good 
thought, good word, good deed’, the imion of religion with 
morality, of duty toward the divine world with duty toward 
mankind. As Arthur Upham Popef neatly puts it, in the 
original native Persian conception co-operation with God was 
not a presumption, but a duty. 



I’eiaiaii king hunting tliu lion. 


• ‘‘ Foundations of the Iranian Religion”, K. U. I. P,, 5, pp. 2, 3. 
t P. I. P. A., 228. 



CHAPTER I 


THE ARYAN HOME, LANGUAGE, AND RELIGION. 

The ancestors of the Parsis and the Hindus were one and 
the same. The Iranians and the Indians formed a single 
family and called themselves Aryans (Av. Airya, ie., of the 
noble race) ; and Airyana (the land of the Aryans) is the 
original of the name Iran (Persia), as it is of Ireland. Eev. 
Dr. L. H. Mills (M. Z. G., 200) urges that we are under an 
obligation to state that the Aryan Indians were themselves 
Aryan Iranians once : their blood was near akin to that of 
their old neighbours as was their language, and the very 
metres of the hymns which they once sang together help on 
the proof of this, as they are still the same in the now so 
widely separated scenes. We have the opinion of the distin- 
guished philologist Max Muller that the Aryan languages 
together point to an earlier period of language, when the first 
ancestors of the Indians, the Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Slavs, the Celts, and the Germans were living together 
within the same enclosures, nay, under the same roof.* In his 
short but illuminating article on the Origin of the Alphabet in 
I. L. Q., July 1932, Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, M.A., argues that 
the Avestan civilization existed in the common home of the 
Iranians and the Hindus before these separated, that it was the 
ancestors of the Hindus who were the schismats, and that the 
ancestors of most of the European races were simply the 
repeated bifurcations of these schismats. 

The problem as to where the original home of the Aryans 
was located has been warmly debated with intensity and 
learning for many years past without any definite conclusion 
being arrived at. A theory which Latham originated and Penka, 
Taylor, Kendall and Schrader have supported, places the 
original Aryan home in Europe. Lord Redesdalef says that far 

* M. A. P., Pt. If, 264. 

t Introdoct'oB, 0 F. N. C., Vol I, xii. 
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away in Asia behind the great fastnesses of India, in times so 
remote that even tradition and fable are silent about them, 
there dwelt a race of white men, who were herdsmen, shep- 
herds, tillers of the soil, poets and thinkers and were called 
Aryans — noblemen or householders, and from them are descended 
the dominant caste of India, the Persians, and the great nations 
of Europe.* Max Muller points to Central Asia somewhere near 
the Pamirs as the cradle, a view which Dr. Nilkanta Chattopa- 
daya, Ph.D., seems to favour. The theory of M. de Saporta is 
that the entire human race originated on the shores of the Polar 
Sea at a time when the northern hemisphere was too hot to be 
inhabited by man. In his work “ Arctic Home in the Vedas,” 
the eminent scholar Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak deduces on the 
basis of several passages in the Avestaicand Vedic scriptures, that 
the Aryan home lay in the far north, in regions round about the 
North Pole, before the last glacial epoch, which region they 
were compelled to quit owing to the devastation caused by the 
ice and snow of the glacial period. He calculates the commence- 
ment of the post-glacial era and the compulsory migration of 
the Aryan races from the Arctic home at a period not much 
older than B.C. 8000. The theory of Mr. S. K. Hodivala, 
a student of both Avestaic and Sanskrit literatures, is that the 
primitive home of the Aryan people was Central Asia, whence 
some of them migrated to the North Polar regions, and that 
these emigrants had to leave those regions owing to the deluge 
and to return to their mother country.t Mr. M. B. Pithawalla, 
F.G.S., M.R.A.S., points out that the discovery of fossils and 
human skulls in the Gobi region reveals this region as the centre 
of distribution from which a series of expeditions were sent out 
by the Aryan race to the various parts of the then known 
world. t Likewise, a writer in the Times of India of 9th March 
1933 mentions that experts are now hinting that, if money were 
available for excavation in Afghanistan and Baluchistan, we 
should find the prehistoric line of communication across farthest 
Asia. All the researches of the veteran explorer Dr. Sven Hedin, 

* Introdn., C. F, N. C., Vol. I, xii. 

t H. Z. C. R., 41. 

4 Art, “Qeolog'cal References in Oriental Scriptures,” J. K. O. I,, No. 83. 
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who has worked for over half a century in the Gobi region, point 
to this line being the one which holds the secret of humanity’s 
cradle. 

The Celtic, Teutonic, Italic, Hellenic, and Slavonic or 
Windic people are the five great branches sent out by the 
Aryan family into Europe. Modern scholars have invented 
the names Indo-European or Indo-German for the Aryan 
family. These names ate very clumsy, and Prof. Giles has 
chosen a better sounding name. He calls them the Wiros, 
because wiro or something like it, seems to have been the word 
for “ man” in their language (Lat. vir).' The Hindu and Iranian 
branches, together with the five branches just named, constitute 
the seven principal branches of the great Aryan family. It 
does not surprise us to be told by the author of “ Ancient 
History ” (Chambers’s Educl. Course) that the Germans 
especially exhibit in their features, habits aud language strong 
resemblances to the ancient Persians, and may almost with 
certainty be regarded as a genuine nation of Iran, transplanted 
at some remote^epoch to the part of Central Europe which they 
now occupy. The same writer mentions that the likeness 
between the Parsi (Persian) and German languages is so great 
that it is said Germans have been able to understand Persian 
verses when read to them. To the distinguished scholar Johann 
Christoph Adelung, who, in his work “Mithridates or the General 
Science of Language,” calls Central Asia “ that great and ancient 
nursery of the human race for Asia, Europe and America”, 
it strikes as very surprising that the Teutonic elements in 
Persian look not like strangers, but as though they were closely 
interwoven with the original structure of the language and 
its forms (see S. P. A. A., 4). 

The Iranian languages form a separate family of the great 
Aryan stock of languages which comprises, besides the Iranian 
idioms, Sanskrit (with its daughters), Greek, Latin, Teutonic 
(with English), Slavonian, Letto-Lithuanian, Celtic, and all 
allied dialects. Dr. Martin Haug, from whose valuable “ Essays 
on the sacred language, writings and religion of the Parsis” 

• See B. W. G. B., «. 
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several of the particulars here given have been taken, classifies 
the Iranian idioms under two heads,— (1) Iranian languages 
properly so called, and (2) Affiliated languages. 

The first division comprised the ancient, mediieval and 
modern languages of Iran, which region includes Persia, Media, 
and Bactria, — the countries styled in the Zend-Avesta airy do 
dailJiuvo (“ Aryan countries ”)• These Haug classifies as 
(a) the Eastern or Bactrian branch, and (b) the West Iranian 
languages, or those of Media and Persia. 

The East Iranian is extant only in the two dialects in 
which the scanty fragments of the Parsi scriptures are written, 
namely, the Giitha dialect, which is the more ancient of them 
and in which the Gathas are written, and the Ancient Bactrian 
or the classical Avesta language, which was for many centuries 
the spoken and written language of Bactria. 

The West Iranian languages are known to us during the 
three periods of anticjuity. middle ages, and modern times, but 
only in the one dialect which has, at every period, served as 
the written language throughout the Iranian provinces of the 
Persian empire. 

To the second chief division of the Iranian tongues belong 
those languages which share in the chief peculiarities of this 
family, but differ from it in many essential particulars. To 
this division Haug refers the Ossetic, spoken by some small 
tribes in the Caucasus, but differing chiefly from the other 
Caucasian languages, the Armenian and the Afghanic (Pashtu). 

The original language of the Parsi scriptures is known as 
Avesta. " Zend-Avesta” is used as a general term for these 
scriptures. Whenever the word “ Zend” is used alone, it is 
applied to the Pahlavi translation, commentary or gloss. 
The term ' Pdzend ” denotes a further explanation of the 
Zend. The word “ Zend ” is derived from Av. zan, to know, 
and signifies "explanation”; and the word “Pazend” is derived 
from Av. paiti-zanti, with the meaning “ re-explanation ”, 

Haug derives the word “ Avesta ” from vid, to know, 
with the prefix d : "‘^A-vista ” would thus mean “ what is 
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known or proclaimed to be the law”. The conjecture of Prof. 
Andreas, which Karl F. Geldner is disposed to concur in, is 
that “ Avistak” or " Avastak ” is to be traced back to the old form 
upasta and thus signifies “foundation” or "foundation-text”.* 

Dasturji Saheb Sardar Kaikobad Adarbad Nosherwan, the 
late Head Priest of the Deccan and Malwa, traces the word from 
AuvyAsta — ahhi asta, which he takes as meaning ‘‘learned” or 
“ well-A^ersed and he explains that Aiwydsta is a past principle 
and like its Sanskrit equivalent ahliyasta may be used both in 
the active and in the passive sense and that it would thus mean 
either “ studied” or " what is studied or repeated ”, and would 
soon come to mean what is constantly and daily repeated, 
namely, the scriptures. Sir J. J. Modit suggests that, in the 
consideration of the etymology of the word ' Avesta’, the word 
‘havista’ (“disciple”) also requires to be considered. The two 
words seem to him to have a good deal in common. 

West explains, in his Introduction to Vol. V, S, B, E., 
that the term Pahlavi, in its widest extent, is applied to all 
the varied forms of the mediteval Persian language, from the 
time when the grammatical inflexions of ancient Persian were 
dropped till the period when the modern alphabet was invented 
and the language became corrupted into modern Persian by the 
adoption of numerous Arabic words and phrases. Strictly 
speaking, the mediicval Persian language is only called 
Pahlavi when it is written in one of the characters used 
before the adoption of the modern Persian alphabet, and in the 
peculiarly enigmatical mode adopted in Pahlavi writings. 
Whenever it is transcribed, either in Avesta characters or in 
those of the modern Persian alphabet, and freed from this 
peculiarity, it is called Pu/.end. In Sasanian times the Avestan 
alphabet was known by the name of Din Dabireh. 

The Avesta speech is closer to the Vedic than some of the 
various dialects of Greece are to each other. The languages of 
the sacred hymns of the Brahmans and those of the Parsis are 
only the two dialects of two separate tribes of one and the 

• A, P. S., 2. i 

t K. R. C. M., EXX. 
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same nation. By applying phonetic principles, Avegtan words 
may be changed into Vedic and Sanskrit and vice versa. 

The first Fargard or chapter of the Avestaic scripture 
Vendidad enumerates sixteen lands of Ahura Mazda’s creation, 
which one after another were made uninhabitable by the 
visitation of different evils and plagues, allegorically attributed 
to the agency of Angra-Mainyus (the Evil Principle). These 
sixteen regions are shown in the subjoined list^; — 

1. Airyana-vaeja, 

2. Sughdha (Soghdiana, modern Samarcand), 

3. Mouru (Margiana, modern Merv), 

4. Bakhdhi (Bactria, modern Balkh), 

5. Nisaya (some place in the Murghab valley, according 

to Justi and Harlez ; the district of Nasa or Nisa, now 
known as Darraghaz, a little to the west of Merv, 
according to Sykes; Nishapur, according to 
Sir J. J. Modi), 

0. Haroyu (Herat, or the country of the Heri-rud river), 

7. Vaekereta (Cabul, according to Spiegel and Sykes ; 
Segestan or Sistan, according to Haug and Modi), 

8. Urva (Cabiil, according to Haug and Modi; land 
around Isphahan, according to Darmesteter; Tus, 
according to Sykes), 

9. Khnenta (Kandahar, according to Haug ; Mazanderan 
according to Harlez ; Gurjan or Gourgan, according 
to Spiegel, Sykes and Modi), 

10. Harakhaiti (Arachosia ; Sarasvati, according to Modi), 

11. Haetumant (Etymander, the Helmand), 

12. Kagha (Rae), 

13. Chakhra (south of Nisaya), 

14. Varena (Gil^n), 

15. Hapta-IIindu* (the Sapta-Sindhu of the Hindus; India), 

* “ The word shows that India was known to the Persians from old times when 
the Indus had seven branches and not five, which have given the country through 
which it flows its later Persi.an name of Punjab. , , Latterly the name Hindu or India 
was not confined to the country watered by the Indus, but was extended to regions 
other than this." (if. Aj. P., Pt, II, pp. 206 IT.) 
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16. The country near Eangha (Sansk. Easa; Caspian Sea, 
according to Haug; Oxus, according to Harlez ; 
Arvast:m-i-Eum, or Mesopotamia, according to 
Darmesteter; Jaxartes, according to Spiegel). 

Ehode, Lassen, Haug, Bunsen and some other scholars 
take these sixteen places as those to which, one after another, 
members or sections of the ancient Aryan race migrated. 
Heeren s theory is that these places represent a successive 
chain of abodes following the great highway of nations, as it 
was afterwards that of commerce, and extending from Sogh- 
diiina and Balkh, across the Oxus to the west, into Fars 
and Persia-Proper, and to the boundaries of Media and India. 
Harlez’s theory is that the writer of the Fargard in question had 
the object in view of giving the list of the countries in which 
Zoroastrianism had spread at this time. In the judgment of 
Sir J. J. Modi,* the places enumerated are those which were 
occupied, one after another, by the ancient Iranians, and in 
which the ancient Mazdayasnan religion prevailed to a more or 
less extent. In support of his view he cites the commencement 
of the chapter, in which Ahura Mazda is represented as 
saying to Zarathushtra, “ O Spitama Zarathushtra I I have 
created (all) countries as pleasure-giving countries and not as 
pleasure-destroying, 0 Spitama Zarathushtra ! Had I not 
created countries which gave pleasure and which did not destroy 
pleasure, then the whole of the living world would have crowded 
in the country of Airyana Vaeja.” 

While Heerent considers the traditions preserved in the 
first two chapters of the Vendidad to be so evidently historical 
as to require nothing but sufficient geographical knowledge 
for the identification of the places therein mentioned, 
SchradcrJ upholds the view of H. Kiepert that however impor- 
tant for history and geography the enumeration of the sixteen 
districts may be otherwise, il only represents the extent of 
the geographical knowledge of the author of the Zend Avesta 
and has absolutely no pretensions to be an account of the 
wanderings or gradual expansion of the Iranians or of the 
Hindu-Persians or of the Indo-Europeans. 

• M. As. P., Tt. II, 205, 248. i .See V. P. A.. «. ; S. P. A. A,, 85. 
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For our own part- wo are disposed to accept the judgment 
of the great Farsi scholar Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, which substanti- 
ally agrees with the view of Rhode and several other European 
scholars. 

The name of the first (paoirim) happy land, Airyana-vaeja, 
signifies that it was the seed {vaeja, Sansk. bija) or primary 
seat of the Aryans. The Zoroastrian Aryans still recall their 
ancient birth-land and offer homage to it when saying their 
prayers.* It was a delightful land with ten months of winter 
and two of summer. Prof. A. V. W. Jackson, who undertook 
a journey around Lake Drumiah from Tabriz to the city of 
Urumiah by wagon, remarks that a gloss changes the Vendidad 
text to ‘ five months of wi nter and sevtn mcnths of summer 
but judging from his own discomfort (for March seemed in the 
Avestan words to be the very ‘ heart of winter ziwalie zare- 
dhaem) he felt inclined to agree with the original reading.! 
W. S. W. Vaux also mentions that according to the first two 
chapters of the Vendidad Airyana-vaeja had a climate of five 
months of winter and seven of summer. What the Vendidad 
really says is that this land bad a climate of ten months of 
cold and two of hot weather, but the region where the book or 
the gloss was composed had a climate of seven months of 
summer and five of winter. 

When the said delightful land was rendered uninhabitable 
by the end of the Glacial epoch, the Indo-Iranians migrated 
southwards, and penetrated into Eastern Iran. The forefathers 
of the future Hindus and the future Parsis then followed the 
same religion and spoke the same language. At the bottom of 
that religion, says Darmesteter (S. B. E., vol. IV, p. LVII), 
there were two general ideas, firstly, that there is law in nature, 
and, secondly, that there is a war in nature. There were, there- 
fore, in the Indo- Iranian religion a latent monotheism and an 
unconscious dualism. From Eastern Irant one part spread 

* “ Nemo Airylnc vaejahi ” — - (We do) Uomage to Airyana-vaeja (Yaaht I, 21). 

t J. P. P„ 71. 

( Several recent discoveries made at Mohenjo-daro in Sind go to show that tha 
Indus Valley people entered India from somewhere in Western Asia. (E. J. H. Maokay 
in his Sir Q. Birdwood Meral. lecture in the Indian Section of the Royal Society ol Arts, 
London, see T. I., 29-12-1933). 
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over the district of the Indus, then on again to the Ganges. In 
the lands where the Aryans migrated they soon became sup- 
reme by virtue of their great intellectual gifts and self-asserting 
character. The aborigines of India, who were subdued by these 
Aryan invaders more than three thousand years ago, were, 
according to Sayad Muhammad Latif, author of the “History 
of the Punjab", whose view is endorsed by Prof. Francis Zajti,* 
of one common stock of Scythian origin. 

From Eastern Iran another part moved westward to 
Zagros and the borders of the Semitic world. 

Prof. Ernest P. Horrwitz tells us that far back in the Age of 
Stone the forefathers of the Parsis and Hindus lived in Balkh 
and Babel. In the Oxus Valley they called themselves Aryans ; 
in the Euphrates plain they were known as Kassites and 
Mitanni. The Kassites ruled in Mesopotamia about 1700-1100, 
B.C. Band after band crossed the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Sea. The Kassite voyagers, traders as well as soldiers, sailed 
up the Indus and entered the Punjab. Dushratta, a Mitanni 
king, defeated the Assyrians (Asuras). But after his death 
anarchy broke out among the Mitanni, and they, in their 
turn, were vanquished by the Assyrians. Many escaped in 
boats and followed the trail of their Aryan sires to the Punjab. 
(See Horrwitz’s article on Aryan Origins, M. M. V., lu). 

In the ruins of the ancient Egyptian Foreign Office 
at Telel-Amarna a number of letters were found preserved, 
one of which is a long letter written in the Mitanni language 
by King Dushratta to the Pharaoh of Egypt, the importance 
of which is that we learn from it that along with the chief 
native and Babylonian divinities, three other divinities were 
worshipped in Mitanni (Northern Mesopotamia) who bore the 
distinctly Sanskritic names of Varuna, Indra and Nasatya (or 
Asvin). From this Dr. A. H. Sayce (art. “The Early Home 
of Sanskrit,” M.M.V., 69) draws the one conclusion that there 

The Indo Aryans came from Uactria, over the passes of Uie Hindu Kuali into 
South Afghanistan and thence by the valleys of the Kabul river, the Kunam and the 
Gumal,...into the North-West frontier and tho I'unjab (Prof. Rapson, Larohridgo His- 
tory of India, Vol I, p. 4X). 

Sea Zajti’3 luouograph ‘‘ Ethnolo-ical Problems of the History of India," M. M. 
V.. 515. 
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must have been an element in the population of Mitanni which 
spoke Vedic Sanskrit. In the course of the excavations 
carried out in Asia Minor during the summer of 1907 there 
have been discovered cuneiform tablets at Boghazkui* (the 
ancient Pteria), the northern Hittite capital, some SO miles 
east of Angora, which contain the terms of treaties in the 
Mitanni language between the kings of the Hittites and the 
Mitanni, of the time of Girca 1400 B.C. In these treaties the 
deities of both these nations are invoked. Among the 
Mitanni deities Hugo Winckler has found the names of Mitra, 
Variina, Indra, and the Niisatyas, one and all of which are 
Vedic gods. tVom this Bal GaugMhar Tdakt draws the 
inevitable conclusion that in the fourteenth century B.C. and 
earlier the rulers of Mesopotamia worshipped Vedic gods. 
The names of these rulers (Artatama, Tushratta, Mittivasa) 
appear to be Iranian and not Vedic. But Tilak does not 
consider this as affecting the conclusion which he has drawn. 
Dr. Edward Joseph ThomasJ, whilst ho admits that we do not 
yet know whether the Iranian features in Mitanni are Iranian 
proper or whether they belong to the period before the 
separation of the Iranian branch, thinks that this branch may 
have been separated long before the peculiar features that 
distinguish the language from Sanskrit developed. The 
view which Dr. Walter Por/^ig§ puts forth is that in the region 
of the kingdom of Mitanni, about 1400 B.C.. the Aryans not 
yet separated into Iranians and Indians were living in close 
contiguity, and that during this period, prior to their exclusion 
from the western Asiatic culture by the catastrophe of 
Mitanni, about 1350 B.C., they were subjected to the influence 
of that culture. His thesis insists on the fact that the Aryans in 
Mitanni are not to be regarded as an outlying colony, far distant 
from the great body of Aryans. Dr. A. Berriedale Keith,*! 

* “ This i.s a very interestmg name. /A'/ means, both in the Avesta and the 
Hungarian, a nod, a plenty of something. H ii is, in both, a house. Kcri is, in both, 
stony. J’.ogha?) Kovi ia therefore. Plenty of liouses (in nj stony region”. (M. M. V., 516.) 

1 Art. ” Ciialdean and Indian Vedas”, H. C. V., 31-2. 

t Art. ‘ Tlie Indo-lranians and Their Neighbours,” I. 1. S., 181164. 

; See \. Berriedale Keith’s art. ” Mitanni, Iran, and India,’’ M. M, V., 81. 

\ Ib. 83. 
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however, asserts, with conviaciag reasoning, that Porzig’s 
theory can hardly be accepted and we must rather admit 
that, while the Aryans were not yet sharply severed into 
Indian and Iranian, processes of differentiation were at work, 
and there is no proof of close proximity. Henri Berr* quotes, 
with evident approval, the view of J. de Morgan (Les 
Premieres Civilisations, p. 131) that to the movements which 
took the Aryans on to the Iranian plateau and into the great 
Hindu peninsula it is impassible to give a date and we can 
barely follow their course; but they probably came to an end 
between the XVth and XHth centuries before the Christian 
era, while their origin is lost in the night of time. According 
to Tilak’s calculations, the Parsis must have separated from 
the Indian Aryans in the latter part of the Orion period, that 
is to say, between 3000 to 2500 B.C.t 

While the Iranians developed and carried to the extreme 
the two principal notions of the Indo-Iranian religion, namely, 
(1) the latent monotheism and (2) the unconscious dualism, 
the other branch lost sight of them or at least obscured them. 
This was the origin of the schism and eventual separation 
between the two sections of the Indo-Iranians, the one known as 
the Indian branch because it migrated later on to India, and 
the other known as the Iranian branch because it migrated to 
Iran.J 

As the breach between the Iranians and other Aryan and 
non-Aryan nations widened, the gods of the non-Iranic 
countries came to be regarded as presiding over the different 
species of physical and moral evil and were objects of hatred 
to the Iranians as the emissaries of hell.§ The Vedic gods 
Indra, Sarva, Nasatya, and others were openly denounced in 
the Avesta. Beva, the name given in the Vedas to the divine 
beings, the objects of worship on the part of the Hindus, came 
in the Iranian literature to mean an evil spirit, a fiend, demon, 

• Foreword, U. A. P. C., xi, t T. 0., >18. ; M. D. 1’., 96 ff. 

5 A ZoroMtrian in hie Declaration of Faith makes the enephatio avmral that 
he ia a devotee of Ma«di and abjures the ilaevas, the wicked, bad, wrongful ori- 
ginators of mischief, the inojt baneful, destructive, and basest of beings. 
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or devil, who is inimical to all that comes from God and is 
good. Among the Indians, Asura (a form of Ahura) assumed 
a bad meaning and came to be applied to the bitterest enemies 
of their Devas (gods), although in the older parts of the Eigveda 
Sanhita the word Asura is used in as good and elevated a 
sense as in the Zend-Avesta.* To Dr. Irach J. S. Tara- 
porevalat the credit is due of pointing out that the Avesta 
word Ahura itself has been used in Vedic literature. It is a 
unique occurrence in the Mantra Brahamana of the Sama Veda, 
1.6.21. The passage is : — 

aif? II (“ 0 Ahura! here to Thee I deliver so 

and so.”) 

The Iranian Aryans were divided into many tribes and 
clans, the principal of whom, according to Herodotus, were 
the following twelve ; — 

1. The Medes (O.P. Mada). 

2. The Persians (O.P. Parsa), 

3. The Hyrcanians (O.P. Verkana), 

4 . The Parthians (O.P. PSrthava), 

5. The Arians (O.P. Haraiva), 

6. The Drangians (O.P. Zaranka), 

7. The Arachotians (O.P. Harauvati), 

8. The Bactrians (O.P, Bakhtri), 

9. The Soghdians (O.P. Sugudu), 

10. The Chorasmians (O.P. Uvarazmiya), 

11. The Margians (O.P. Mergu), 

12. The Sagartians (O.P. Asagarta). 

Sir Denison Ross (‘‘ The Persians”, pp. 32-33) puts the 
beginning of the seventh century B.C. as the time when a 
group of Iranians, coming from the region of Turkestan, had 
settled in the country south of Media which was known as 
Parsua, from which place-name they derived the ethnic name 

' H. E., 268. 

t Monograph “ The word (ahura) in San.skrit and Gobhilas,” I. I, S., 146. 
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ParsH, and in turn gave this name to the province now known 
as Pars.* which, according to him, wa.s formerly called Anshan. 
Ed. Meyert considers the attempt to identify the Persians or 
the Parthians with the Parsua so prominent in the Assyrian 
annals as untenable, and suggests that the Parsua are perhaps 
the non- Aryan tribe n-fiomni in Northern Media. 

The ancient Glreeks spoke of the ancient country of the 
Parsis as Persis and of the people as Persoi. This country 
v/as bounded on the north by Media, on the south by the 
Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, on the east by Carmania 
(Kerman), and on the north-east by Susiaiia (Khujistixn). In 
length it was 450 miles and in breadth OoO. — ^about equal in 
area to Italy and about 10.000 sq. ra. larger than Great 
Britain. It is this country which produced such eminent 
Persian rulers as Gyrus and Darius the Groat of undying fame, 
and which the latter, with justifiable patriotic pride, describes, 
in an inscription at Persepolis. as ' the land Pf rsis, which 
Ahiira Ma/da has given to me. which is beautiful, which 
possesses good horses, and pos.sesses good men. and which 
according to the will of Ahur:‘i Ma/da and myself trembles 
before no enemy.”! 

■'When all deductifms are made,” says Prof. Eobert Willi- 
ams Eogers in his History of Ancient Persia fpp. 0, 7), " Persia 
must still be allowed to possess a healthful and invigorating 
climate, in which was bred and reared a race of might, of 
brawn, and vigorous also in mind. Herein lies the elemental 

* “To call the province of Tiir.s ■ F'irsist.ni,’ is is soinotime.s done by Kuropcan 
writers, ia quite incorrect, for the termination ■ ist m ' (place of, land of) is uddod to 
the name of a people to denote the country which they inhabit (i.y. Afgli.inig- 
tan, Baluchist.ini, but not to the n.aine of :i country or provinci ,” (Tiof. T’. G. Browne ) 

t E B., ed. XI, Vol 21, r- 203. 

) Hr .T. Oppcrt (T1 P., Vol. IX. 71-72) tr.insl.ifcc.s this passacc of the inscription 
as follows : — '■ Darius the Kim; says this Persian land wliicli Orinazd granted (o 
me i ‘ noble, rich in hor.siss and men By the «r>ii-e of i irica/il .and o! rnc, K'lm; I '.arm-, 
it does not fear from the Other i.Vtirimarii,'’ and n.x| lams that AnniU of the Persian teat 
never means “ enemy “ but means “■ the Other.’’ that is to aay, Ahriyamaniy ns 
(Anghra mainiyusf. the I- vi! Principle. Ibis insoiiption Opiert consi ler. as of (he 
hichest importance for the history of ’Im .i,j religion as o is the only one where 

Ahriman, the Evil Spirit, is alluded to. 
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secret of the vitality and initiative which they displayed when 
the Western world first came to know them.” 

Of all the people of modern Persia, the inhabitants of Pars 
have kept themselves freest from foreign elements and preserv- 
ed more nearly the type of the Persian of Darius’s time ; and 
of these the purest and the handsomest are the Zoroastrians 
who have maintained through all the long ages, in spite of the 
bitterest persecutions, the ancient religion of Zoroaster and 
have not intermarried with alien races. (J. P. P., 26. 322). 



Kin^ Darius* and hU Ter^iians. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE LEGENDS AND CHRONICLES OF IRAN, 
AND THE SHAH-NAMEH OF FIRDAUSI. 

No writer of history can discard the myths and legends 
of a nation or treat them with indifference, for they have 
generally a foundation of historical truth under them. Myths, 
says a writer in the Times of India of 1st November 1932, are 
sometimes thickly encrusted with fact, and that fact may have 
been handed down equally without scathe from generation to 
generation. 

The legends, traditions and history of the Parsis present 
a marvellous vista, starting as they do from the obscure and 
misty past. S. G. W. Benjamin, author of “ Persia”, states 
but the fact when he says that no country has more attractive 
legends than Persia, and no nation now existing has such 
continuous vitality as the old land of Cyrus and Darius. 

Xenophon mentions that the history of each day used to be 
recorded in the Chronicles (styled by Ctesias Ain'oenap |f«f7iAiy.«i) 
of the Persian Court, and reference is more than once made in the 
Book of Esther to the books of the chronicles of the kings of 
Media and Persia. Ctesias, the Greek physician of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, also makes mention of the parchment archives of the 
Persian kingdom which he had seen and from which he 
professed to derive his information. 

During the regime of the Sasanides a Parsi historical 
work, called Sakisiran, was very popular. It contained a 
narration of the wars between King Zu and the Turanian 
Afrasyab, and accounts of prince Shiavush, the paladin 
Ehstam and prince AsfendiyAr, and of the wars of KingBahman 
with Rustam. The Parsis of the Sastlnian period possessed 
also a book, called Loharasp-nameh, which related how Arjasp, 
the king of Turan, laid siege to the capital city of Balkh, how 
Loharasp defended it, how the latter was killed, and how his 
death was avenged. Masondi speaks of a book of his own, 
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named Akbarazzaman wa al vasan, wherein he had given 
graphic accounts of the pomp and state with which the imposing 
ceremonies of the coronation of the Iranian kings were 
performed and of the works of architecture carried out by each 
king. 

The Iranian sovereigns, especially the Sasanides, took 
pains to make collections of historical records. Khusrau I 
(Naushirv&n the Just) and Khusrau II (Khusrau Parviz) 
especially distinguished themselves in this direction. Yezdegard 
Shehriyar entrusted the work of systematically arranging 
these collections and adding to them to Daneshwar, a learned 
dehkd.n (squire) of Madayan, who, with the help of certain 
moheds (priests), composed the Pahlavi work known as Bast^n- 
nameh (“ History of the Past”) or Khodai-n^meh (“ History of 
the Kings”). It commenced with the time of the first 
Peshdadian King Kaiomars and ended with the reign of the 
Sitsanide Khhsrau Parviz). An Arabic translation of it, known 
as Sair-ul-Mulfik, was prepared, in the middle of the eighth 
century, A.D., by Abdallah Ebn Al Mokaffa, a Persian who 
had embraced Islam late in life. 

After the Arab conquest Daneshwar’s Bastan-nameh fell 
into the hands of a common soldier, who took it to Abyssinia, 
from whence it went over to India. There it came into the 
possession of Yakub bin Leith, who took it back to Persia, 
where he founded the Safiarid dynasty. This prince, who had 
the royal Sasanian blood in his veins, evinced considerable 
interest in preserving the records of the past. He got 
DS.nesbwar’s book translated into Persian, through the Arabic 
version, and brought down to the time of Yezdegard Shehriyar, 
by Sand ibn Mansur al Mahnari, with the help of four others, 
Taj bin Ivhorasani, Yazdaudiid bin Shah pur, Mahui bin 
Khfirshid, and Shadan bin Barzin, who were descendants of the 
old Persian families and most probably Zoroastrians. 

The Safiarids were succeeded by the Samanids, the princes 
of which line traced their origin to Behram Chobin, who 
belonged to the great house of Mihran and was the General of 
the Sasanian king Hormazd IV. In 365 A.H., Shah Nuh II of 
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this line engaged his court poet Dakiki to compose a Shah-nAitneh 
in verse based on the Bastan-nameh. After this poet had 
written about a thousand couplets, dealing with the reign 
of Gushtasp and the advent of the prophet Zoroaster, he fell 
a prey to a slave’s dagger. The following couplets of his show 
him to be of the faith of Zoroaster : — 

i j' 

^ OjSl) 

trc^= i ^ 

(“ Of all the good and ill of the world Dakiki has chosen 
four things to himself: ruby lips, the lyre’s sound, 
red wine, and the religion of Zoroaster.”) 

The Ghaznavids conquered the Samanids, and the 
Bastan-nameh fell into the hands of the famous Sultan 
Mahmiid of Ghazni, who was a great patron of Persian litera- 
ture and learning and had become, in Warner’s words, more 
Persian than the Persians. He was fired with the ambition 
of continuing and completing the collection of the historical 
traditions of Iran. With the aid of the neighbouring princes 
and the dehkans he secured a vast amount of materials, and 
entrusted various episodes for versification to the poets Ansari, 
Farrokhi, Zini, Asjadi, Manjanak, Changzan, Khurrami, and 
Tarmadi. Eventually he definitely entrusted the entire 
revision and versification of the materials collected to Abul- 
Casim, well-known by his nom-de-plume of Firdausi, who 
had given proof as much of his close aC(|uaintance with the 
ancient history and traditions of Iran as of his great poetical 
talents and mastery of elegant diction. This poet, according 
to Nidhami-i-‘Arudi-i*Samarcandi, the author of the ChahAr 
Ma(jala (“ Four Discourses ’), was a dehkan (squire) of Baz 
in the district of Tas. JVlirkhond, in the preface to his 
“ Kauzat-us-Safa, ” gives his name as Abul-Casim Plosan 
bin Muhammad bin Ali Al-Firdausi At-Tusi, and calls him the 
king of eloquence. According to Daulatshah Samarcandi, 
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author of TazSkarat-ush-Sho’ara (“Lives of the Poets”), the 
surname Firdausi is derived from Firdus (Paradise), the name 
of a garden which was in the charge of his father. Another 
explanation is that Sultan Mahmud, on hearing some extem- 
porised verses which the poet recited in praise of his favourite 
slave Ayaz, rapturously exclaimed “ Thou hast to-day 
transformed my court into a Firdus (Paradise),” and so the 
rising poet came to acquire the sobriquet of Firdausi. 

Notwithstanding the scepticism of T. Noeldeke and some 
other writers, there are enough grounds to hold with James 
Darmesteter and E. H. Palmer that Firdausi was well versed in 
Pahlavi and Arabic. In his “ Epitome of the Ancient History 
of Persia”, published in 1799, the eminent Persian scholar 
and traveller Sir William Ouseley mentions that Firdausi 
composed his epic from some original annals in the Pahlavi 
language which escaped the general destruction of Persian 
books at the hands of the Musulmans, and his opinion is borne 
out by the scholarly Dasturs Drs. P. B. Sanjana and D. P. 
Sanjana. 

Among the sources used by Firdausi for his epic are the 
Pahlavi memoirs Aiyadgar-i-Zariran, Karnamak-i-Artakhsbir-i- 
Papakan, and Aiyadgilr i-Vazorg-Mitr, which are still extant. 
Dr. Sir J. J. Modi, in his translation of the first-named memoir, 
points out that Firdausi has not only borrowed materials and 
thoughts but even words from that book. Another Parsi 
scholar, Mr. Behramgor T. Anklesaria (I. L. Q., April 1931, 
p. 269) mentions it as curious that the above and other texts 
are found in manuscripts prepared by Din-panah, Kustam Mitr- 
awan and Mitr-Swan Ka4-Khusrub in India and have not been 
procured from Persia. He considers it a fortunate circumstance 
that these texts had come over to India before the barbarous 
Tartars commenced to rule over Persia, and observes that 
copies there certainly must have been in the various cities and 
districts of Persia where the Zoroastrians dwelt during the 
time of Firdausi, but their owners had to submit to the cruelty 
and oppression of fanatic rulers and of their more tyrannical 
ofiicers and to leave off their religion and go over to the reli- 
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gion of the conquering Tartars in order to make life possible 
for themselves and their families. 

In a short time after the Mahomedan conquest the Zoro- 
astrian religion was all but rooted out of Persia. Still there 
lingered for many years amongst the dehkans, who constituted 
the landed gentry of Persia, a fond, though secret, attachment 
to the religion of their ancestors, particularly in the eastern 
provinces, remote from the capital and less influenced by 
foreign dominion. It is to this reverence on the part of the 
Persian nobles for the ancient faith and traditions that, as 
Prof. Spiegel mentions in the Introduction to his translation 
of the Avesta, we owe the preservation of those materials which 
served Firdausi as the groundwork of his epic. 

In 60,000 immortal verses this master-poet has revived the 

glory and grandeur, the might, mar- 
vels, and magnificence of Iran that 
was. Kings and queens, heroes and 
heroines, learned priests and skilful 
ministers of state, envoys and ambas- 
sadors, soothsayers and revealers of 
dreams and portents, the ardent lover 
and the bashful maiden, keep the 
stage engaged and challenge our 
interest and admiration. We hear 
the warriors’ boastful challenges, 
the clangour of swords, the thump 
of heavy maces, the twang of the 
bow, the buz/ of arrows, the furious 
neigh of spirited chargers, as 
warrior meets warrior in deadly combat. Princes and paladins 
we see devoutly praying to the Almighty for help in their 
undertakings and humbly offering their thanksgivings for divine 
favours vouchsafed and successes achieved. We follow the 
chase. We admire and envy the stalwart paladins revelling 
and quaffing enormous quantities of rich red wine. We weep 
with Eustam on the death by his hand of his youthful valiant 
son, the guileless Sohrab, in ignorance of his identity. Off and 
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on we hear the poet’s own musings on such themes as the 
instability of Fortune, the immutability of Fate, the uncertainty 
of life and mundane career, and so forth. The entire book 
is composed in a diction pure" and sweet and at the same 
time vigorous and vivacious. In the matter of linguistic purity 
and avoidance of foreign words in a national epic, Prof. A. V. 
Williams Jackson cites the Shah-nameh (A.D. 1000) as an 
excellent parallel to the poetical chronicle, the Brut of Layamon 
(A.D. 1200), who was the first Englishman to unfold before 
his countrymen their legendary past. Sir William Jones, the 
Columbus of the New World of Oriental Studies, who was the 
first to introduce Firdausi’s great epic to Europe by publishing 
translations of some of its passages in his Latin work on 
Asiatic poetry, describes it as “ a glorious monument of Eastern 
genius and learning, which, if ever it should be generally under- 
stood in its original language, will contest the merit of inven- 
tion with Homer itself ” 

Was Firdausi, like Dakiki, a follower of the Faith of 
Zoroaster? M. Mohl {Livre des Bois, Vol. I, Pref., p. liii), 
tells us that the ancient Persians took Firdausi to be 
one of their co-religionists, and Sir J. J. Modi (S. M. V., 
Intr., p. xliii) mentions that in some old manuscripts 
of the Zoroastrian rituals we find his name recited in the 
Dhti'p-N irang or the N irang-i-Bni-Dudan as one of 
the known saintly persons. When questioned on this 
subject by a disciple, the late Mr. Behramshah N. Shroff, 
to whose knowledge of the esoteric side of Zoroastrianism, 
acquired from the Saheb-Dilans of Demavand, allusion has 
been made before, gave the reply, Know that Firdausi was 
by lineage a purer Iranian and in the practice of its tenets a 
truer Zoroastrian than you and 1.” 

It will not be out of place to mention here that another 
celebrated Mahomedan poet, Hafiz of Shiraz, sings in 
numerous places, in his famous Diwan, of the spiritual 
illumination that had come to him by contact with the 
Magavs or Zoroastrian divines and from the extant remnants of 
the Zoroastrian spiritual lore. In one gazal (ode) he speaks of 

• The proportion of Arabic words in the iShah-nunieh ia about 7 p.c. {see footnote 1 
at p, 64 of Rodwell’s “Omar Khayyam”). 
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the spiritual lessons that he had heard delivered in Pahlavi : — 





OUli* ijrj^ 

(“ The nightingale [that is, the Magian divine] was 
delivering last night, from the branch of the cypress, 
a lesson on matters of high significance in the 
Pahlavi tongue.”)* 

In the following lines he unequivocally declares that he 
is a disciple of a Magian; — 


ijjT 3I 3 :>f f .ac_j S \j^ 

(“ I am a disciple of the chief priest of the Magiaus. 0 
Sheikh [that is, teacher of Islam] ! do not get vexed 
with me. The reason is that thou madest promise, 
and he accomplished it.”) 

Again sings he : — 




^ f 


^ y. j)j J' 


(“ On the day that I became one of the abiders in the 
court of the chief of the Magi the portals of spiritual 
knowledge were opened in my heart.”) 

Even for the ruins such as exist of the Zoroastrian lore 
he has nothing but words of praise and appreciation : — 


y. iS}j >^3^= j 

3 (*-'.> ^ j>.j\ oV?" (*ti ^ 

(“ Why should I turn ray face from the street of ruins 
[meaning the ruins of the Zoroastrian literature] ? 
Nowhere else in the whole world are to be found the 
law and road [that is to say, the spiritual guidance] 
that are found there.”) 


• Gf. Omar Kbayyam’s lines ; — 

■’■’j Jf 

(i.*;., The nightingale complains to the yellow rose in the Pahlavi tongue “ VVe most 
4fink wine'’.j 
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In one ode he looks expectantly for a revival of the princi- 
ples of the Zoroastrian religion : — 

^ if:* ^ ij^ 

(“ Revive the principles of the religion of Zarthusht 
in the garden, now that the tulip has kindled the fire 
of Nimrod.”) 

Omar Khayyam, too, under some despair, wants to turn 
to Zoroastrianism. He writes : — 






AS 


>^*3 




4>- 




cTi^ t# ’V J' 

(“ I will tie on my waist the sacred thread \i.e., the kusti] 
of the Magis. For the shame of what ? For the 
shame of my Musalmani.”) 

S. G. W. Benjamin, the author of Persia and Persians”, 
holds up a warning finger against accepting Firdausi’s epic as 
more than partially historical, on the ground that the poet has 
in the details indulged in the usual license allowed to his craft. 
But the consensus of opinion of scholars now is that Firdausi 
was extremely scrupulous as regards the material which reached 
him, and has taken no liberties with the records which were 
accessible to him, — none as regards the fields of action, none 
as regards the actors. The poet himself solemnly asseverates 
that if he has said a single false word (that is, anything which 
is not based on his original authorities), his soul shall go to the 
abode of (perpetual) sorrow. 

No ancient or modern epic poet of the East or West has 
sung the continuous history of any country or people from 
antediluvian times to a late date as Firdausi has done. In this 
respect his Shah-nameh is unique. It is the glory of the 
Persian race, say Warner brothers, that they alone among all 
nations possess such a record, based as it is on their own 
traditions and set forth in the words of their greatest poet. 
When this poet says — 

Jl- 




• i Jt> 
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(“ I have laboured much these past thirty years, and 
by means of these Persian verses of mine I have 
resuscitated Iran”) 

we know he is making no false claim. 

Firdausi has divided his annals into four periods ; (1) 
PeshdMian, the period commencing from the time of Gaiomard ; 
(2) the Kaiyanian ; (3) the Ashkanian or Parthian ; and (4) the 
SasAnian. His epic ends with the conquest of the Empire by 
the Arabs. 

Prof. Edward G. Browne, in his " Literary History of Persia 
from the earliest times until Firdausi ” (p. 37), gives the 
periods of Iranian history as under ; — 

I. The Indo-Iranian period. 

II. The early Iranian period. 

III. The period of Assyrian influence (B.C. 1000, or even 

earlier). 

IV. The Medic period (B.C. 700). 

V. The old Persian (Achaemenian) period (B.C. 650). 

VI. Interregnum, from the invasion of Alexander to the 
Sasanian Pestoration (B.C. 330-A.D. 220). 

VII. The Sasanian period (A.D. 220-052). 

VIII. The Muhammadan period, extending from the fall of 
the Sasanian Dynasty to the present day. 


Mr. Arthur Upham Pope, in an appendix to his Intro- 
duction to Persian Art, ’ gives the following historical table : — 


Prehistoric period 
Archaic period (including 
Elamite and Median) 
Achaemenian period 
Alexander’s successors 
Parthian period 
Sasanian period 
Islamic period 

Arab conquest of Persia (over- 
throw of Sasanian Dynasty) 


to 2760 B.C. 

2750-550 B.C. 
550-330 B.C. 
330-200 B.C. 

200 B.C.-A.D. 222 
222-660 
037 

63H-642 



CHAPTER 111. 


THE IRANIAN VIEW OF THE CRb]ATION OF 
MAN, AND THE PRE-PESHDADIAN AND 
PESHDADIAN DYNASTIES. 

To Sir William .Jones, who was a master of several 
Oriental languages and founded the “ Asiatick Society ” in the 
very sext year after his landing at Calcutta as a Judge of 
the Supreme Court at Fort St. George in Bengal in September 
1783, it had long seemed unaccountably strange that although 
Egypt, Yemen, the Chinese and India had their monarchs 
in very early times, yet Persia, the most delightful, the most 
compact, the most desirable country of them all, should have 
remained for so many ages (previous to the accession of 
Gaiomard) unsettled and disunited. But the cloud was dissi- 
pated and a gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran, 
and of the human race, was cast, by, what this eminent Orien- 
talist calls, the fortunate discovery of the rare and interesting 
tract on twelve different religions, entitled the Dabistan, the 
author of which had perused a number of books, now extremely 
scarce, from which he had learnt that a powerful monarchy 
(called the Mahabadian dynasty) had been established for ages 
in Iran before the accession of Gaiomard and that many of these 
princes had raised their empire to the zenith of human glory. 
Sir William opined that if we could rely on this authority, 
which to him appeared unexceptionable, the Iranian monarchy 
must have been the oldest in the world.* 

The Persian treatise Dabist;Xn-i-Mazahib, or the “ School 
of Religious Creeds,” is admittedly based on the DasMir and 
other old books of the Persians, Sir W. Jones mistakenly 
attributes its authorship to the Mahommedan traveller Shekh 
Muhamad Mohsin, surnamed Fani(i.e., Perishable), of Kashmir. 
It is the work of Farzaneh Behram bin Farhad Aspandyar 
Pasri, who wrote also the SharisUn-i-Chehar Chaman. William 
Er&kine, who was the Chief Police Officer of Bombay during 

* Bee Sir W. Jones’ Discourse on the Persians (“Asiatic Rea.’’, Vol. II, 48-49). 
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the governorship of Sir John Malcolm, was far from regarding 
the doctrines of the Dasatir and the historical narrative of the 
Dabistan as resting on unexceptionable authority. Ervad 
Sheriarji D. Bharucha, of Bombay, after careful consideration 
came to the conclusion that it was erroneous to reckon the 
Dasatir as one of the genuine Zoroastrian writings, for it is 
neither coeval with the Avesta nor with the writings of the 
earlier Sasauian times. At the same time, another Parsi 
writer, Mr. D J. Medhora, a student of the ancient systems of 
philosophy, gives his deliberate opinion, in his introduction to 
Mulla Eiroz’s translation of the Dasatir, that those who have 
read and understood the literature of the ancient philosophies, and 
more especially the works of Plato and of the Neo-Platonists, 
are the only persons who will be able to value the Dasa,tir, the 
Dabistan, and their kindred literature at their true worth, and 
remarks that there are in these works certain principles and 
ideas liable to be misunderstood and misconstrued, while 
there are others made expressly allegorical to suit the under- 
stauding of the ordinary people. 

Brig.-Genl. Sir P. M. Sykes, who after ’21 years of resi- 
dence and travel in Persia has written a very readable 
history of that country, observes that Persia can claim through 
Media, inhal)ited by a kindred Aryan people, and through Elam, 
the home of the founder of the Empire and still a province of 
Persia, an existence of close on six thousand years. This 
historian describes the rise of the Persians, who have given 
their name to the great empire, which, albeit with vicissitudes, 
has existed for more than 2100 years and has lieen a leading 
power for more than half its existence, as att event of the 
greatest ita portance to mankind. 

Even if we put aside the legendary and come to the 
historic period, we notice that the great empire which Cyrus 
founded and Darius and Xer.xes extended was the first of its 
size to be seen on earth in historic times. These Parsi “Great 
Eings.” "Kings of Kings” (kshaiatiia uazarka kshaiatiia 
kshiatiianaiu) were the precursors of the modern European 
ideas of Nationality and National Solidarity. 
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The Peshdadian dynasty, which is the first line of 
Iranian kings described by Firdausi was, according to the 
DabistSn, preceded by four other dynasties. Of these the 
first was that founded by MahabM and consisted of thirteen 
other rulers of that house, who all bore the founder’s name. 
These fourteen Mahabads are identified with the fourteen 
Manus of the Hindus. According to the Brahmanic legend, the 
first Manii* was the son or grandson of Brhama. He became 
the progenitor of mankind and ruled the world. 

The Jayanian dynasty followed the Mahab^ian. Jy- 
ASram was its founder and Jyabad the last of the line. 

The third dynasty was established by Shah Kuleev. 
Its last representative was Shah Mahbool, supposed to be the 
Mahabali of the Hindus and the Belus of the Assyrians. 

The fourth dynasty was the Yassanian, so named afte r 
Yassan, who founded it. The last of this line was YA.ssan 
Ajem. 

It is mentioned in the Dasatir that when ninety-nine ‘salam ’ 
of years had passed under the sway of the fourth dynasty, the 
Yassfinians became evil doers and Yass.^n Ajem withdrew from 
among them. They overturned the beneficial regulations of the 
ancient kings, and abandoned the ways of men to such a 
degree that they waudered over the hills and wilds like beasts, 
while the towns, houses and streets were conv erted into a waste, 
until FerzinsSr, son of Yassan Ajem, was sent by God as his 
prophet. 

It is this Ferzinsitr who is known by the names of Gilshah 
and Giomart (Gayoraard or Kaiomars). 

We learn from Mirkhondf or Mirkhawand’s valuable history 
Bauzat-us-Safa (“ The Garden of Purity”), as from the Dabis- 
tan, that before Kaiomars undertook to discharge the function 
and duties of royalty all kinds of violence and oppression were 
practised among mankind and the greatest disorder prevailed 

• This name is derived from Sanek. (man), ‘ to understand’, and signifies 

' intelligent’. 

t The true name of ihia historian (born A.D. 1432, died A.D. 1498) is MOhatnniad 
bon Khveiidiah Jlahmud. 
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throughout the habitable world. At length a number of wise 
men and nobles, after considerable deliberation, came to the 
conclusion that to end these iniquities a ruler was required 
who possessed authority, vigour and exalted dignity. Such a 
man was found in Kaiomars, who accepted the kingship 
and established his capital at Balkh. The dynasty which 
he founded came to be known from the time of his successor 
Hoshang as the Peshdadian, and lasted, according to the Persian 
historical work Jehan-Ara, for the long period of 2450 years. 

In his Foreword to Vol. X of the Kutar brothers’ 
Gujarati transliteration and translation of the Shah-nameh, Mr. 
Sohrab J. Bulsara points it out as a wonderful fact that the 
grand theme of this epic opens with the Age of Cave Dwellers 
and of the Monsters, because Gayomart is represented as ruling 
in that Age, and proceeds to observe, “ As a matter of fact he 
(Gayomart) is associated with the earliest stage of human life 
on earth and represents in the description of an individual life 
the immensely epitomised history of the human species through 
the earliest stage of its existence. The name ‘ Gaya Martan’ 
is attributed to the first man according to the Avesta and the 
Pahlavi writings. We however think it never belonged to an 
individual but simply represented, as it ought really to signify 
‘ Human Life’ in its general aspect. And the Shith-nameh 
simply records the fact that the earliest of human life was 
associated with the monsters which had almost been extinct 
much before historic times, and that it was passed in caves 
during the period.” 

The Ibania.n View of the Cbeation of Man. 

Here a digression may be made to give some description* 
of the old Iranian view of the growth or creation of man. As Sir 
J. J. Modi pointed out in his Note on the Antiquity of Man, 
which was read before the Bombay Anthropological Society on 
29th March 1916, the old Iranian view, though not on all fours 
with the present scientific view, at least shows that Man was not 


* Thu doacriptiou ia iiuiiily taken from I*. M. B. and .\[, A P., Pts. It and UI- 
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a spontaneous creation, but came down from some hoary 
antiquity from a primitive form of being or existence, 
wherefrom there originated at first the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. 

According to the Pahlavi treatise Bundehesh, which corre- 
sponds to some extent to the Genesis and the Pentateuch, Ahura 
Mazda existed from the first, unequalled from infinite or end- 
less time. In the creation of the world, He first created heaven 
(dsmdn, i.e., air or the ethereal unh-erse), secondly water (i.e., 
liquid, mdyd), thirdly the earth {zamik), fourthly vegetation 
{urvar), fifthly animals (kird) and sixthly man [ansliutd). 

Man was thus the work of the sixth and last epoch. 
Ahhra Mazda formed Gayomard, a solitary sexless human 
being, from the earth. He was white, brilliant-looking as the 
sun, and had three characteristics, life, speech and mortality. 
During the first 3000 years he and the primeval ox were the 
only living beings on earth. In the form of vivas (a kind of 
tree) which grows like a column during fifteen years with 
fifteen leaves, there grew up from earth, after forty years, on the 
day Khordiid of the month Farvardin. the first human pair, 
Mashi and Mashyani, who had sexes combined in one body. 
Both came into the human form from the vegetable form. 
The breath which spiritually entered into mankind is soul. 

From Mashi and Mashyani there came forth seven couples, 
whose average age was 100 years. Out of these seven, fifteen 
more were born. Each of these became the progenitor of 
men. 

From Fravak, a descendant of the primitive human being 
Gayomard, there descended two persons, Taz and Hoshaug. 
Taz was the progenitor of the Taziks or Arabs, and Hoshang 
that of the Iranians or ancient Persians. 

On this legend Windischmann furnishes the following 
comments; — “ The plant with a single stem is the type of the 
unique origin of the two sexes, or of their original insepara- 
bleness. The stem is aged fifteen years, for this is the perfect 
age assigned to Gayomart himself. It has fifteen leaves, for 
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an equal number of human races inhabited the keshvars. The 
plant appeared after forty years, for that is the normal age 
of generation in the Var. * * * Mashya and Mashoyi 

were twins like Yama and Yami in the Vedas, like Yima and 
his sister in the Bundehesh (XXIII, I; XXXI, 4), which 
derives its information from more ancient sources.” 

Another plant was formed resembling the first one (the 
rivas). It produced ten races of monstrous and fabulous men, 
as the cynocephalus, winged men, men having tails, and 
others. But all of them were the issues of the semen of 
Gayomart. 

As soon as Mashi and Mashyani obtained their soul or 
sense Ahura Mazda spoke to them and commanded them to obey 
the Law with good thoughts, good words and good deeds. It is 
related in the Dasatir that the Almighty selected Man from the 
other animals by giving him a glorious soul, which is an 
independent substance, free from matter and form, indivisible, 
not having position, without a body, and of which it cannot 
be predicated that it has a body, without beginning and without 
end, unbounded and immense, and in which is contained the 
excellence of the Angels. 

Dr. Sir J. J. Modi sums up the substance of the old Iranian 
belief with this explanation ; — “ At the bottom of all that 
appears to be mythological on the surface, the old Iranian 
belief seems to be this : Gayomard (lit. mortal life) was the 
first primitive being, or, what may be called ‘ life principle’. 
The primitive or the first man or humanity grew or came 
into existence at the hand of the Creator from a lower form 
of creation — the vegetable creation. From this Gayomard, 
the primitive being or form of existence, then; descended 
various species of what Dr. West calls ‘ human monsters’ and 
the progenitors of modern man. The description shows that 
all life-creation, whether vegetable, animal, or human, had 
in remote antiquity one life-principle or life-stock.” Looking 
to the broad features of the tradition, observes the same writer, 
what we learn is that Evolution is involved in Creation and 
Creation involved in Evolution. 
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I. King Gayomaed. 

Gayomard or Gaya Martan, the first man, must of course 

be distinguished from the 
ndividual of the like name 
w ho was chosen by the Iranian 
people to rule their country 
with vigour and intelligence 
and put down the anarchy 
and wild life which had set in 
during and after the time of 
the Yassanian rule. Gayo- 
mard or Kaiomars, the ruler 
so selected, was, according 
to Masoudi, Mirkhond, and 
Firdausi, the first monarch to 
assume the royal throne and 
crown as symbols of power. 
He taught his people the 
nature of humanity and 
earned the title of “ The 
KaiomarR. Father of Mankind”. In the 

Farvardin Yasht {v. 87) and the Dinkard (Vol. I, p. 35) 
he is spoken of as the first to know God’s thoughts and 
listen to His advice, and to initiate the most righteous, truthful 
and pure religion for His worship. According to the opinion 
of Sir William Jones, he was most probably of a different 
race from the Mahabadians and began perhaps the new 
national faith which Hoshang, whose name it bears, completed. 

The Iranian glory, called in the Avesta Hvareno or Kha- 
renangh, began or came into existence with King Kaiomars. 
It is the source which gives to him who is invested with it 
power, virtue, genius and good luck. 

During his reign, which extended over a period of thirty 
years, Kaiomars made it his endeavour to civilize the wild 
tribes. The wicked and evil-looking people who did not come 
into the right road and the true religion- were known by the 

name of Divs (Demons, Aut^oiv). As the Aryans advanced their 

6 
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dominions further and further, the barbarians retreated to 
barren parts. Kaiomars ('Ugaged them in battle and destroyed 
many of them ; and the rest Vfvxv scattered. It was one of 
them who killed Siaraak, one of tlie sons of Kaiomars, by 
rolling a huge rock on biai when he was engaged in prayer. 

The custom of the Iranians of holding silence at meals 
was established by Kaiomars for this reason that, as the 
object of taking food is to nourish the body, if a man talks and 
thinks during a meal digestion is impeded and all the parts 
of the body are not well-nourished. He taught men to wear 
clothing made of hides. Prior to this they used either to go 
naked or cover their bodies with leaves. 

This king is also called Gilshah, which means The Tjord 
or King of Clay” or "The King formed of Clay”. Mirkhond 
says that the Magi style Kaiomars Gilshah because in his 
time scarcely anything had been called into existence over 
which his authority could extend, except water and clay (gil). 

Ht! is reported as the founder of the, cities of Istakhr, 
Deinavand and llalkh. Some Orieidal writers attribute the 
foundation of the last city to King 'rehmurasp. 

The empire of the Peshdadians. of which line Kaiomars 
was the founder, comprised in its vast extent ditlerent nations, 
among whom were the “ Persians ’ propcnly and distinctively 
so called. Those who inhabited originally Pars, E^'irs or 
Farsistan (Gr. Persis), and gave tlnar name to the whole 
empire, spoke their own idiom, the P.trsi or Farsi. (See Troyer’s 
“ Discussion on the Dasatir’ in M. M. I)., 18P2.) 

Kaiomars reigned for thirty years and was succeeded by 
his grandson Hoshang. 

II. Hoshang. 

King Hoshang was of a dignified beu'ing and considerable 
wisdom. He regulated all matters, foreign or domestic, with 
marked aldlity. 

He discovered by a fortuitous circumstance the tire that is 
latent in stone, and from that time forth the practice became 
general of producing fire by striking iron on Hint. Thi.s 
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momentous discovery was celebrated by him by building that 
night a mighty tire, before which he, with his people, offered 
praise to the Almighty tor so highly beneficial a gift. In this 
connection, Prof. A. J. Carnoy, of the University of Louvain, 
reminds us in his monograph on Iran’s Primeval Heroes (I.I.S.) 
that old Indo-European legends connect with the first man 
the story of the discovery or stealth of fire, a Divine element 
which in that way became man's property and the source of his 
power and civilization. 

Hoshang taught the Iranians to hold Eire in adoration 
as an Emblem of God’s Own Effulgence,* and established an 
annual festival, the Jashne Sadeh, in commemoration of the 
happy discovery. 

Fire being the emblem of light and enlightenment a 
Zoroastrian devotee, in his daily recitation of the ode to Adar, 
the Spirit of Fire, invokes that Spirit to lead him towards 
the Master, in these words, " 0 Fire, son of Ahura Mazda, 
procure uie that (guide) who shall direct me, now and ever 
hereafter, to the existence of the righteous one, that is illumined, 
wholly blissful and best, in return for goodness, true prayers, 
and long righteousness of (my) soul. ’ 

.(ndrew Reid Cowan says (C. M. C. H., P2) that the lithic 
periods art' calculated to have lasted for hundreds of thousands 
of years and in the end of the day some genius discovered 
the malleability of the metals and the world advanced with 
almost cumulative rapidity through bronze to iron and all the 
innumerable refinements of to-day. He further observes that 
metal working implies the use of fire, which was a cardinal 
discovery. 

Iranian legends tell us that Hoshang not only made the 
discovery of fire, but had also the genius to discover the art 
of extracting iron from ore, which art he taught to his people, 
along with the art of making toots, implements and arms. 

The improvement and extension of agriculture Iranian 

* \V. S. VV. VauK mentions that there a pretty constant tradition extant that 

Nimrod taught the adoration of Fire as one of the simple elements, or as the symbol of 
the Divine Majesty. (V. N. I’., 8) 
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rulers have ever reckoned as a religious duty and put in the 
forefront of their work. Hoshang achieved much in this 
direction by constructing a number of irrigation canals. 

This king is credited with the authorship of a Treatise 
on Moral Philosophy entitled Javidan-i-Kherad (or “ Eternal 
Wisdom ”). This book must have remained long in existence, 
for we find that a part of it was translated from Syriac into 
Arabic by Hasan, brother of Fazel, son of Sahal, who was 
vazir to Sultan Ma’amun-ar- Rashid. 

Hoshang was distinguished for his justice and equity, and 
during his reign his subjects enjoyed undisturbed security and 
were happy and content. This procured him the appellation 
of Peshdad (Av. Pardhdt), i.e., “ The First Distributor of 
Justice”, and the dynasty to which he belonged came to be 
known as Peshdadian. His reign lasted forty years. 

Rulers, Dictators, and Presidents of States might well 
take to heart the following statesmanlike counsel which this 
Iranian king in the hoary past imparted to his heir-apparent, 
Tehmurasp, in a discourse which is preserved in the Rauzat- 
us-Safa of Mirkhond; — 

“ The decrees and ordinances of kings are like the descending arrows 
of Omnipotence, which issue from the expanse of heaven to the centre, 
of the earth, and, from the grasp of divine will, reach this mortal abode 
with such resistless force that no sliiehl of piety or .'trength can possib- 
ly retard or avert their might : therefore, the god-like sovereigns of 
kingdoms, who rule over the military ami the cultivators of the .soil, are 
bound by every conii)act and motive, to stamp with their royal 
authority no ordinance resi)ecting puldic affairs without evident 
necessity ainl luanite.-'t proofs : noitlier shouM a king ever issue forth an 
order without ample deliberation, clear evidence, ami deep rollection.” 

The Aiu-i-Akbari mentions Hoshang as the first Persian 
king to visit India. 

III. TbhmGkasp. 

After Hoshaug, the throne was occupied by Tehmurasp 
(Av. Takhma-unipa, Pahl. Tukhma-ih ipa), surnarned Resftvend 
or Niyiivend, meaning “Armed at all points ”. In the R4m 
Yasht he is distinguished by the appellation of Azi/iavdo, or 
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■‘Armed”. One of the blessings invoked on King Vishtaspa, 
the patron of Zoroaster, in the Afrine Zarthushtra, is 
''Zenanghutem bavahi yatlid Takhmourdp” (“Mayst thou be 
armed like Tehmurasp 1”, in other words, ‘‘Be thou fortified to 
fight with evil and suppress it as Tehmurasp did ! ”) 

Tehmurasp had to wage war with the Divs and Magi- 
cians, who were led by a chieftain bearing the name of SiSh 
Div, or the Black Demon. Many of them were slaughtered and 
a number fell into his hands as captives. From these captives 
he is said to have learnt to write many languages, such as 
Rumi, Arabic, Hindi, Chinese, Pahlavi, etc., which fact shows 
that his foes must have come together from various countries. 

He is reputed as ths founder of KahAndiz, Merv, Amal, 
Tabarist3,n, SSrfliyeh and IsphShSn, in Persia, seven cities in 
Ir&k Arabi, and several others besides. Though a staunch 
adherent of his own Faith, the Faith of Hoshang, he was per- 
fectly tolerant towards the people of other religions. His prin- 
ciple was “To you belongs your faith: I adhere to mine”. He 
established three Fire-temples, namely, Atar-Spenishta, Atar- 
V^jishta and Atar-Berejo-Svangha. 

In the Avesta Afrin, entitled the Ogemadecha, which 
is a treatise inculcating serene resignation to death, he is 
mentioned as having captured the Ganamino (the Evil One) 
and kept him as his mount for thirty years, during which 
period he obtained from him the books describing the art of 
writing in thirty different languages. The Zamyad Yasht 
and the Dinkard also speak of the subjugation by him of the 
Evil One, whom he kept under saddle and bestrode from one 
end of the globe to the other for thirty years. Following his 
authorities, Firdausi says in the ShAh-n^tmeh that this prince 
had bound Ahriman (the Evil One) by means of incantations, 
and used to ride on his back all round the globe. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson considers this allegory not 
an unnatural one and mentions that from Pahlavi texts also 
we learn that Ahriman could assume other shapes at will, 
though his natural form seems to have been that of a frog or 
toad — Milton’s toad, the Biblical serpent ; and in this connec- 
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fcion he puts us in mind of the well-known representation of 
the evil principle in the form of a monster or an Ahrimanic 
animal in the Achaemenian monuments, itself borrowed from 
Babylonian concepts. (J. Z. S., 77.) 

The allegory, however, is easy of explanation. It signifies 
nothing more than the fact that Tehmurasp lived a life of 
exceeding piety, having in the course of thirty years suppress- 
ed all evil propensities and violent passions, and constantly 
engaged himself in the study of languages. He is well-known 
by the title of Divbend (Av. Daevothish) or the Demon-binder, 
in other words, the subduer of evil propensities and passions. 

He was greatly helped by his minister Shedasp, a pious 
person who introduced the custom of morning and evening 
prayers. (H. A. P. C., 206.) 

The practice of observing fast was introduced in this 
king’s reign for a benevolent purpose. (Jne year there occurred 
a great famine, and the masses of people were greatly distressed 
owing to the dearth of food and water. So. in order to give 
relief to the distressed persons, he promulgated his royal 
ordinance that the well-to-do should eat but once and give 
away the morning meal to the hungry poor. 

To this king is attributed the introduction of the art of 
spinning wool and weaving clothes. 

We learn from Pcrishta that good relations existed 
between Tehmurasp and an Indian king of the name of 
Krishna, but in the time of King b’eridun, a nephesv of this 
Krishna having sought .shelter at the Persian court, Keridi'in 
sent his general Keroshusp to India to compel the Indian 
monarch to give a portion of his territories to his o(!phew. 
Afterwards the Punjab was invaded by the Persian general 
Sam Nariman and it formed a part of the territory over which 
the family of Kereshasp ruled. 

Albiruni mentions, in his Chronology, that Tehmurasp 
received the warning of the Deluge 231 years before that 
cataclysm occurred, and thereupon ordered his people to select 
a place of good soil in his realm. Isphahan answered to this 
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description, and there he ordered all scientific books to be 
preserved for prosperity, buried in a part that was least 
exposed to obnoxious influences. Hamza Isfahani, under the 
events of A.H. 350 (A.D. 901), adverts to the discovery at Jai 
(Isphahfin) of the rituals of the Magi, all of which were 
written in the most ancient Persian language on birch-bark. 
(T. N. 0., Pt. L, 56.) 

The story of the World Deluge is told in the records of 
several ancient nations. The recent labours of the joint 
British Museum and Pennsylvania expedition at ITr of the 
Chaldees has furnished proof of this story. Right towards the 
end of the excavations at Ur, where he has worked for twelve 
seasons already, Dr. Leonard Woolley, the famous Assyriolo- 
gist who is directing the work, found water-laid clay at a depth 
of 50 feet. At this stratum all signs of civilisation ceased. For 
a further depth of eight feet nothing but water-laid clay was 
found — not a sign of human occupation. Then the clay ended 
and signs of human habitation again appeared, in the soil 
beneath it. In this lower soil Dr. Woolley found that there 
had been two races living side by side, the Sumerians, to 
whose civilisation the city of Ur pertained, and another of 
whose culture no trace existed in the Sumerian layer above 
the clay. Thus there was definite proof that a flood had 
swept away a whole race. (See T. I. of 17-5-1934.) 

The duration of the reign of Tehmurasp was thirty years. 
IV. Jamshid. 

.Jamshid (Av. Yima-klisliaeta, i.e., the brilliant Yima), who 
came to the throne after his brother Tehmurasp, is described 
as a prince unrivalled and unequalled amongst mortals in 
perfection of understanding, beauty of person, soundness of 
experience, and purity of morals. A halo of glory {klioreJi) 
illumined his face. Some Persian writers identify him with 
Solomon ; but Mirkhond is, of course, right in rejecting this 
view as absurd, as between the ages of these two monarchs 
long centuries intervene. In the Vedas he appears under 
the name of Yima, son of Vivasvat. as the first mortal and as 
the founder of the institution of worship. 
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Owing to the great increase in population and in the 
number of cattle, there was considerable sickness and distress 
in the land. So Jamshid formed a new settlement adopting the 
best principles of sanitation and hygiene. Eesidences, with 
free access of light and air, were constructed, where he took 
up abode with some couples and families selected specially for 
their good and righteous living. Here were also brought select 
pairs of cattle. Every means was adopted for the spiritual, 
mental and physical good of the settlers. Jealousy, scandal, arro- 
gance, unrighteousness, enmity, deceit, meanness, dishonesty 
and such other evils existed not in this settlement, nor was 
there distress of any sort. Even death ceased to take its toll. 

The Das^tir says that AhurA, MazdA- had chosen Jamshid 
as a prophet, and addressed him thus ; — “ 0 JermshAr ! Thee 
have I chosen ; establish thou the religion of the great Abad. 
Thou art an exceeding great prophet, and I have taught thee 
all manner of Arts, and adorned the world by them. My 
light is on thy countenance, and do thou speak precisely 
according to My words : My word is on thy tongue.” 

Jamshid built a fire-temple and established in it the holy 
Fire, known as Atar-FrobAg. 

To him is attributed the practice, which Zoroastrians 
follow to this day, of tying the Kiisti* (sacred thread or girdle), 
made from lamb’s wool, round the waist in token of 
submission to God. By his command the people excavated 
metals and minerals from mountains and mines, and 
manufactured sabres, poniards, armour and helmets from iron. 
He introduced the use of gems and precious metals for the 
decoration of princes and as ornaments for the fair sex. The 
making of gold thread and dyeing silk of different colours 
and weaving it into nice garments were also introduced by 

* It is stilted ill Yasiia IX tiiat ttie Sosliyant Haoma, who lived before the a^re 
of Jamshid, was the first per.son who received inspiration from Ahura Mazda to near 
tlie Kusti. I he Kusti ritual is reipiired to be observed by Parsis on the following 
occasions, namely, the first thint; ''i Cie inorninf' on ri“inf; from the bed, before 
sitting down to meals, at the time ot bathing, before reciting prayers, and after 
answering the calls of nature. It begins witii an al.Intion ot tlie face, hands and feet 
and tlie rinsing of the mouth. 
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him. To him is also attributed the art of sewing, the 
founding of the science of medicine, and the use of aloe wood, 
amber and perfume. He was the first to construct passages 
and public roads through mountains, deserts and plains. To 
him is attributed the invention of grape wine, which beverage he 
administered with such beneficial results that it came to be 
called Shah-Daroo or the Eoyal Medicine. 

He regulated the calendar, and fixed the day Hormazd 
of the month Farvardin, when the sun enters the vernal 
equinox, as Naoroz or New Year’s Day and ordered the 
celebration of an annual festival on this day. Mirkhond, in his 
ornate style, speaks of this event thus : — “ At the period when 
the sovereign of the stars removed his royal pavilion from the 
tail of Pisces to the neck of Aries,* Jamshid issued a decree, 
ordaining the Nobles and Ministers to assemble at the foot of 
the royal throne ; when he himself, with every demonstration 
of joy and gladness, seated on the musnud of universal empire, 
expanded the carpet of delight, and laid out the coaches of 
festivity and pleasure : to this day he gave the name of Naoroz 
and held out to the people the promise of abundant grace and 
liberality, with the diffusion of justice.” 

The festival, known as Jamshedi Naoroz, is observed to 
this day as an important festival by the Parsis, and celebrated 
with great pomp all over Persia and some other Moslem 
countries, at the Vernal Equinox. 

Jamshid divided his people into four professional 
classes; Athravan (the Priesthood), RathaestA.r (the Warriors 
and Royal Retinue), Vastrya (the Agriculturists) and 
Hutaoksha (the Artificers), and enjoined that no individual 
should engage in the pursuits of any class excepting his own. 
It is mentioned in the treatise Aiyn-e Din-e Beh MAzdiyasnSn 
(“ Tenets of the Good MSzdiyasnan Religion”), and Geiger also 
points out, that the Iranians upto the time of Zoroaster were 
divided into the first three classes only. 

• As a matter of fact the sun’s entry into the sign of Aries on the vernal 
equinox day does not date earlier than about two thousand years ago. In Jainsbed’s 
time the vernal equinox must have been either in Taurus or Gemini. 
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The peasantry (Vastryan) of Iran was such forsooth as 
to be its country’s pride. Firdausi describes it thus: — “ They 
render homage to no one, they labour, they sow, they harvest 
and are nourished in the fields of the earth without injury to 
any one. They are subject to the orders of none, although 
their clothes are humble, and their ear is never struck by the 
clamour of slander. They are free ; and the tillage of the earth 
is their right ; they have no enemies ; they have no quarrels.” 
(B. P., 2.) 

It is emphasized in Yasna XIX, 47, that whatever a man’s 
profession may be — priest, warrior, husbandman or artizan — 
renown unites itself with the pure man, whose thoughts, words 
and deeds are pore. This ancient Zoroastrian idea is well 
reflected in the following couplet of Alexander Pope : — 

“ Honour and shame from no condition rise, 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 

Jamshid got Divs to make bricks and erect walls, palaces, 
and baths, and was the first to order the warm bath. He 
employed boats and vessels, for the first time, for crossing 
the waters so as to effect rapid travelling from one country 
to another. 

From the following lines of the Shah-nameh we can 
conjecture that this gifted king knew the use of and employed 
what are supposed to be modern inventions, the telescope 
and the aeroplane : — 

The King of the world made tliem ooustnua for him a precious 
throne on which he took his seat. 

He sat on it, holding in his hand a jam for observing the starry 
hosts. 

Divs lifted the throne and boro it from the plains to the sky : 

The birds of the air ranged themselve.s beside it. 

* * * * 

Whenever he was pleased to give the order, the Divs lifted the 
throne and bore it from the fore-sts to tlie sky. 

It shone in the firmament like tlu' sun, with the command-giving 
monarch seated on it. 

The jam mentioned in these lines was known as Jdm-e- 
Jamshid ( The Cup of Jamshid”) and Jdm~e-Je]idn~ 7 iunid 
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(“ The world-displaying Cup”). Fitzgerald, the famous tran- 
slator of Omar Khayyftm, says, in one of his notes, that 
Jamshid’s seven-ringed cup was typical of the seven heavens, 
seven planets, seven seas, etc., and was a divining cup. Per- 
haps it was a powerful kind of gazing crystal, which 
revealed to the gazer events happening in any part of the 
world. Whatever it was, a telescope, a divining cup, a gazing 
crystal or any other instrument or invention it remained in 
the possession of the Persian kings who came after ZohSk, 
the vanquisher and successor of Jamshid, for we find Firdausi 
speaking of tis use by kings Kai KobS-d and Kai Khhsrail oh 
momentous occasions. 

Jamshid possessed four rings, with a device engraved on 
the seal of each.* The one which he wore on the day of 
battle had the motto “ Deliberation and Humility”. The 
second ring was inscribed “ Justice and Improvement”, The 
third related to envoys and spies and had the inscription 
"‘Truth and Expedition”, implying that the agents employed 
by the king to investigate and examine should submit true 
reports and with the utmost despatch. The fourth ring, 
relative to oppressors and the oppressed, bore the motto 
“ Punishment and Justice”. 

Indolence had disappeared from the land of Jamshid. 
All men diligently pursued their respective occupations and 
rendered him implicit obedience. Distress, disease, death had 
disappeared. His courtiers were many, his armies large, his 
treasuries full. Then it came about that his heart was uplifted 
with pride ; and as pride goes before destruction, his fall was 
approaching. 

One day Jamshid called all the chiefs and ordered them 
to render him that adoration which is the Almighty Creator’s 
due and hail him as the Maker of the World. He vaunted 
that the world was his, he was the source of every one’s food, 
ease and sleep, disease and death he had stopped, and to him 
all owed their sense and life. 

* The magnificent Saaanian king Kbasraa Parvis nine eeale of office irjtti 
^ietinct devices. 
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Hearing these boastful and impious words, the priests and 
wise men hung down their heads with shame and sorrow, and 
abandoned his court. The royal Khoreh (Glory) departed 
from him.* His army deserted him and joined the standard of 
the Arab prince Zohak, who, according to the authority of the 
lost Avesta nask Chitradad, as cited in Dinkard, Book VIII, 
was a lineal descendant of Taz, the brother of Hoshang and 
father of the Arabs, who are even now called Tazian in 
Persian. 

With his combined army of Arabs and Persians, Zohak 
invaded Iran and seized the throne. Jamshid escaped and 
wandered a homeless man from country to country. During 
his wanderings he settled for some time in Sejistan (Sistan) 
and married the daughter of Kureng, King of Zabul, by whom 
he had many children, from whose lineage the warriors 
Kereshasp and Rdstam descended. 

At last Zobik’s spies traced him in China and he was 
brought in chains before that usurper, who covered him with 
ridicule and reproach for his boast of Omnipotent Godhood and 
ordered him to be sawn in twain. 

Firdausi soliloquises on this great Iranian king’s 
sorrowful fate in this wise ; — 

“ Long did Jamshid keep himself hidden from the breath 
of the snake (that is, from falling into Zohak’s clutches), but 
in the end he could not escape. Gone were his throne, his 
kingship, his power 1 Pate drew him in as amber draws straw. 
Who sat on the throne longer than he? Yet what profit 
accrued to him from all his toils ? His seven centuries of 
kingship brought him great blessings aud woes. What need 
hast thou for long life, since the earth keeps her secret (thy 
future fate) concealed from thee ? ” 


* The Zamyad Va^ht, 34, altudea to thia ciroum«tanco in the following words •— 
“When the king (Jamshid) carried (showed) a liking for lying words, then his visible 
ylory left him (as it were) in the form of a bird. When Jamshid, the great, the protec- 
tor of the subjects, saw his Glory disappear, he trembled with sorrow, and being afraid 
of his enemy fell down upon the ground.’’ (M. M. E., lb.) 
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Truly, as Mirkhond sagely reflects in the preface to his 
famous history, the Rauzat-us-Safa, the vicissitudes of royal 
dynasties are a convincing proof of the perpetuity of God’s 
sovereignty and the changes of fortune to which kings are 
subject are evident signs of His sovereignty. 

The singular intellectual attainments of the PeshdMian 
Jamshid and his later impious claim to Godship forcibly 
remind one of that character in Marie Corelli’s novel “The 
Secret Power”, Roger Seaton, respecting whom she says: — 

“ He had arrived at that questionable point of intellectual 
attainment when man forgets that there is any existing force 
capable of opposing him, and imagines that he has but to go 
on in his own way to grasp all worlds and the secrets of 
their being. At this juncture, as often arrived at by many, a 
kind of auper-sureness sets in, persuading the finite nature 
that it has reached the infinite. The whole mental organiza- 
tion of the man thrilled with an awful consciousness of power. 
He said within himself, ‘ I hold the lives of millions at my 
mercy ! 

There are Parsi thinkers* who maintain that Jamshid was 
not moved by shallow vanity or profound pride in making 
himself out as God, but that he was such an advanced soul 
that he had found himself in tune with the Infinite, that is, at 
one with God, and identified himself with Him. 

Recently a learned Parsi divine, Dastur IChurshedji 
Eraohji Pavri, has brought forward evidence from the Avesta 
to distinguish the Shah Jamshid, who was overtaken by impious 
pride and destroyed by Zohak, from an older king of the same 
name to whom, according to the Vendid&d, Ahfir^ Mazdfi had 
revealed the Mazdayasni religion long before Zoroaster, and 
foretold the coming of a most destructive and all-blasting 
winter. The Dasturji points out that in the Avesta the earlier 
king is said to be the son of Vivanghan, while the later king’s 
father was Vivangahhsh. (S. V. A., 1931, 97-102.) 


* See, for inatanco, Mr. Sorabji M. Doaai’s Gujarati ttoatiac “jjamahadui Itihaai 
ninda” (“ Tha historical slander of Jamshid”), Bombay, 1805. 
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V. Zohak. 

The Buudeheshn gives to the reign of Jamshid a 

duration of seven hundred 
and sixteen years and the 
ShSh-nameh of seven hun- 
dred years. A reign of 
one thousand years is 
assigned to Zohak, and 
that of five hundred years 
to his conqueror and 
successor Feridun. From 
these fantastic figures it is 
to be concluded that Jam- 
shid, Zoh&k, and Feridun 
were not single kings, but 
a succession of kings 
bearing one common sur- 
name like the Pharaohs 
of Egypt, the Arsaces of 
Parthia, the Ciesars of 
Kome, or the Czars of 

Jtiussia. 

Zohak was called Bivarasp, which meant “ ten thousand 
horses.” because he kept that number of horses in his stud. His 
rule proved a most oppressive one. He is represented as a 
monster from whose shoulders, on their being kissed by Satan, 
two hissing snakes grew up. By his order two Persians were 
killed every day and their brains served to those snakes as food. 
Later on two Persian cooks, Arruail and Karmail, who entered 
his service, began to save one man’s life each day and sub- 
stitute for his brain that of a goat. The men thus saved were 
secretly sent to the mountains and deserts, and from these 
fugitives the Kurds are said to be descended.* 

The Kurds, the highlanders of the Zagrog mountains, belong tri the Aryan race. 
Their dialects are derived from Pahlavi, ROatam, the national hero of Iran, appears as 
a great hero in popular Kurdish folklore and some of the Kdrdish tribes claim descent 
from him. They have preserved such old Persian names as Khflsrau, Kobtid, Parvis 
and Behram (Dr. Jal C. Pavii’s lecture ou tba Early History of Kurdistan). 
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This despotic king took cruel delight in violating whatever 
was sacred and in shedding the blood of the innocent. To him 
is attributed the introduction of scourging, torture and gibet- 
ting. 

In 1905 Sir J. J. Modi in a lecture at the Bombay Masonic 
Hall mentioned a number of facts which would tend to show 
that Zoha.k and Nimrod were identical ; but he was cautious 
enough to explain that when he said that they were identical he 
did not say so with regard to their times, which it was ditScult 
to determine with certainty, but they were identical from many 
points of resemblance in their character and their acts. 

In the Avesta Zohtik is mentioned as Ajis-Delidko Bavro- 
ish Baidangliaova, i.e., Azi-Dehak, King of Bavro or Bavroish 
territory. According to Mr. Jamshedji P. Kapadia, author of 
the History of the Decline and Fall of the Parsee Empire, this 
Bavro is not Babylon, as asserted by some writers, but some terri- 
tory which in a distant age existed somewhere in the valleys of 
Jayhun and Sayhun (the Oxus and the Jaxartes). ]Mr. Fergusson 
considers that Zohtk was neither Aryan nor Semitic, but essenti- 
ally Turanian. In the Shah-nameh, however, he is, as Warner 
points out, essentially Semitic, and is looked upon as exem- 
plifying in his own person all the chief characteristics of the 
non-Aryan peoples with whom the Iranians came in contact — 
idolatry, black arts, serpent-worship and human sacrifice, and 
his reign of a thousand years may be taken as typifying the 
Semitic race in their relations to the Iranians from the earliest 
traditions of Assyrian oppression to the political overlordship 
of the Khalifas of Baghdad in the poet’s own days. The 
theory of Clement Huart (H. A. P. C., 175) is that in this mythical 
type there is probably a memory of some oppression of the 
Persian nation by Babylonia in the days when that kingdom 
ruled Susiana and the mountains of Fa,rs which earned the king 
the diabolical character which distinguishes him. On a compari- 
son of comparative history Mr. Benjamin, in his book “ Persia”, 
comes to the conclusion that Zohak is a record in poetic forzn 
of an invasion of Persia by the Assyrians at a time when the 
reigning dynasty of Persia had fallen into degeneracy. 
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IMirkhond mentions that ZohSk was notorious for ten vices, 
and for this reason was called Deh-Ak, which means ten vices. 
These were depravity of manner and hideousness of person, 
diminutive stature, pride, shamelessness, voracity, excessive 
cruelty, foul language, precipitancy in affairs of State, depravity 
and folly. 

The oppressed Iranians at last rose in revolt, led by 
Kaveh of Isphahan, an intrepid blacksmith, whose leather 
apron they fixed on a pole and used that as their war-standard. 
They sought out Feridun, son of Abtin (Av. Athwya), a scion 
of the royal Iranian race, and with him as leader they marched 
against Zohak. The tyrant was seized and chained up inside 
the crater of iSIount Demavand.' 

There is a familiar legend that Zohak daily licked the chain 
with his tongue with a view to break it and escape, but when it 
was just on the point of breaking a cock, placed there by Feridun, 
crowed and the chain at once returned to its original condition. 
Sir J. J. Modi sees in this an allegorical allusion to the pheno- 
menon of Day and Night and to the idea of Resurrection. 
(K. E. C. iM., LXIV). In another place he makes a surmise that 
perhaps it is an allusion to the volcanic activity of Mount 
Arezura, a peak of the Demavand, on which Zohak was confined, 
inasmuch as, according to modern volcanologists, the activity 
increases or diminishes according to the different seasons and 
according to the different parts of the day. (S. M. V., 196.) 

The blacksmith’s humble apron became the royal standard 
of Iran and was embellished by Feridun and every succeeding 
king with rich silks and precious gems. As Kaveh came from 
Isphahan, the proud privilege of bearing this standard was 
assigned by the kings to the soldiers of Isphahan. 


* Vikat narrates that Armail, i.ne of the conks of Zohak, having been nrderori f,v 
Feridun, when he was at Demavand to incarcerate Zohak, to prepare a diah without 
meat and vegetables, made up a delectable viand from a goat’s tad and served it. 
The prince exclaimed Doomb n randi a’jl j ) that is, “ Thou hast discovered a tail.” 
From this the place aerjuired the name of Dournbavand or Demavand (M. S. A., 83.) 
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VI. Feridun. 

By popular vote Feridun was elected to ascend the 

throne. He ordered the 
day Aleher of the month of 
IMeher, on which Zohak was 
incarcerated, to be observed 
as a national annual festi- 
val and called it Aleherg^n. 
It continued to be celebrated 
in Persia with great pomp 
upto the time of the Arab 
Conquest. On this festival 
day the kings used to wear 
a tiara bearing the images 
of the sun and the celestial 
wheel on which it turns, 
and it was a custom for a 
herald to stand up in the 
'' courtyard of the royal 

palace and in a loud voice 
address the heavenly hosts thus : — “ Angels! come to this world, 
strike the demons and evil perpetrators, and drive them away 
from the world!” 

The Parsis in India have continued to observe this festival, 
which they know by the name of Aleherangan-nu-Jashan. The 
Zoroastrians of Persia prolong it for five days, till the day of 
BehrAm. 

Feridun proved himself worthy in every way of the 
people’s choice. He was one of the wisest, justest and most 
virtuous of the sovereigns who graced the Iranian throne. 
Sings Firdausi ; — 

Feri-lnn, the Auspicious, was no(- an angel. 

Ncitlicr was he compounded of musk and ambergris, 

He gained such excellence by justice and I'enevolence : 

Ho thou justice and benevolence, and a Feridfin 
thou shall be. 



8 
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He was the first monarch of Iran to mount an elephant 
and equip it with military panoply. He was a student of 
astronomy and was a patron of physicians, with whom he 
held frequent discussions regarding the human constitution. 
The breeding of mules is ascribed to him. \\ hatever Zohak 
had extorted from the nobles and the people he restored. 

After subduing the tribe of Ad. he made war on other 
nations and extended bis sway over the greater part of 
the then known civilized world. His warrior-chiefs Gurshasp 
(Kereshasp) and Nariman* subjugated Turkestan and Kaveh 
conquered Rum. The Persian arms triumphed also in 
Mazenderan and such distant parts as Tinjah-i-Mughrab 
(Tangiers) and Chin. Sam, the son of Nariman, took an 
expedition to the Punjab and obliged Mafia raj Mulchand. who 
opposed him. to sue for peace. In the Zamyad Yasht Feridun 
is de.scribed as "Among successful men the most successful 
next after Zarathushtra”. 

The Dinkard mentions a fight between Feridun and the 
demons of Ma/.enderan. in which he vanquishes them by the 
instrumentality of the hot and cold wind issuing from his 
nostrils. In an article on the Cults and Legends of Persia 
and China in M. M. V., Sir Jehangirshah C, Coyajee cites the 
corresponding Chinese legend of Tcheng-lucn. a great Chinese 
warrior, who possessed the wonderful capacity of breathing 
out and ejecting through his nostrils two white columns of 
light which could scorch whole liattalions out of existence, 
and further informs us that the Taoist sages of China attached 

* Three Parsi globe cyclists, Me=3rs. Khar.is, Cjlundlii and Shroff, mpnti. n in 
the twelfth account of their travels publi9he<l in .1, J , 2S-4U934, that they had the 
opportunity ot meeting at the village of Karokh, some thirty mih-rf from Herat, in 
Afghanistan, the village headman, who beloua's to a tribe which calls itself ‘ .Jamshid e- 
Kaiyani’ and traces its origin from the Peshdailian king .lam.shid. I hemen of this 
tribe bear the names of such ancient Iranian warriors as linstani, ISahiiian, Barj-o, 
Fen'imru/, etc. The cycli.st3 further learnt tho intereating mformation that on Mount 
Zermast, which is at some distance from Karokh, there is a fortrcjs, known as Kille 
Nariman (the Fort of Nariman), which dates from the time of tho ancient warrior 
Nariman whose name it bears. Round about this fort and elsewhere there are about 
sixty thousand houses inhabited by a population of nearly 200,000 souls .f the Jamshiil- 
e-Kaiyani tribe. They are Mahommcaans, but still they take pride m claiming their 
descent from Zoroastrian forefathers. 
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great importance to respiratory exercises which prepared them 
for sublime tasks, and it was believed that through prolonged 
retention of breath they could produce results at a distance 
from their earthly body. 

A splendid throne, studded with gems, was constructed for 
Feridun by Jahn, son of Barzin, who dwelt on Alount 
Demavand. The king rewarded him for this unique work by 
bestowing on him a patent royal for the cities of Sari and 
Amul, a golden crown, a pair of earrings, and thirty-thousand 
drachms. 

Feridun had three sons, Seim, Tur and Irach (Av. Aiyarva), 
According to the historian Ibn ul Mukna, the mother of the 
first two was a daughter of Zohak whom the king had taken 
into marriage, while the third, Irach, was born of Irandokht 
(lit., “ Daughter of Iran ”), one of the noblest maidens of FArs. 
The three princes were married to three beautiful daughters 
of the Tazik (Arab) King of Yemen (Arabia Felix) of the name 
of Serv (Pilt-Srub of the Pahlavi Vendidad). One or two 
tribes of the Taziks, following the lead of their king, embraced 
the Mazdayasnan religion. 

During his life-time, and after a reign of 500 years, 
Feridun portioned out his vast dominions among his sons. 
To Seim he assigned the West (the countries of Rum and 
Khavar), to Tur he gave the East (Tiirkestan and Chin), and 
to Irach he allotted Iransheher (“ the land of Iran”) which 
comprised the country between the Euphrates and the Jihun, 
“ forming the centre of the civilized world, the most delightful 
and most fertile of realms, the precious pearl of the necklace of 
the universe”. Irach was the youngest, but Feridun esteemed 
him as the bravest and wisest of the three and considered him 
as the worthiest for the imperial diadem. He gave him 
the renowned throne, which was the masterpiece of 
Jahn Barzin, with his ox-headed mace, and a jewel known as 
Haft-chashm {i.e., “seven-eyed” or "seven-sided”). This 
throne was used and adorned by every succeeding Iranian 
king until the conquest of the country by Alexander the 
Great, by whom it ^as ordered to be broken up, an act of 
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vandalism, which Firdausi only too mildly describes as 
senseless. When the Sasanian Ardeshir Papekan (Artaxerxes 
I) overthrew the Parthian rule and re-established the national 
Parsi government, he got the broken parts traced and collected 
and from them reconstructed another throne. 

The partition of the dominions was carried out on the 
sixth day, Khordad, of the tirst month, Farvardin. The day 
Khordad of the mouth Farvardin is known as Khordad-sal, 
and is celebrated by the Parsis as a great holiday on account 
of several important events having taken place on that day. 

A poet, whom Masoudi cites in his work Kitabu'ttanbih 
wa’l-ishraf and who. though he wrote in Arabic, claimed descent 
from the Royal House of Persia, sings of tliis partition in the 
following strain : — 

Aud we poi'Lioned out oui ciujun' iii nur time 
A.S ,vou portion out tin; moat u))on a iilalo 
Greece and Syria wv pmm; to knichtly Salin, 

To the land' wlieivin rho .'iiU'et liiinv)-' Lite. 

And to Tu.i the Turki<li luaisdie' were a.''ipiied. 

Where our coU'in .^till doth rule in ive.il siate. 

And to Tran (Irardn we «nlidued the l.iml of par.<. 

Whence we .-^till inherit l.'le.~.<ing< rare and creat.* 

Seim and i ur were dissatisticd with this partition and 
envied Irach's good fortune. As they threatened to invade 
Persia, the peaceful Irach visited them to persuade them to 
desist from civil war. Hut they were not to be appeased and 
compassed the death of that mild and graceful prince.- 

VII. Manucheiiek. 

Shortly after this sad event, Irach's wife .Mahadfrid gave 
birth to a son, whom they named Maniiehehert (he., "of the 
• n. L. 11. P., 128. 

t Firdausi makes Mauuebeher, tl.e sou of a dau-lite. of Irach, named Mah.Ufrid 
while Mirkhond say., that ho w..3 imeh's sun, a. moutioned lu the Wajih.al.Akhblr 
and Muruj-u/, Zahab. The Farva.din Ya,ht shows him to be the son Or a de.srondant 
of Irach. The words are ManAsh, tnthreh Aini,u„h. ashnnno Jranu.him i e. 

“ We praise the spirit of the holy Alanushr-hithra i UanCicheher) of Irach.” 

Warner Rives a fanciful meaning of the name Alanu.shchithra, namely, - The ofl 
spring of JIanu According to the. Bundehedm, the prince was born on Mount 
Manusb and was named after that Mount 
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Heavenly face When Manucheher grew to man’s state, he 
took a strong army and made war upon his uncles to avenge 
his father’s murder and felled them both in single combat. 

These unfortunate happenings, the bitterness whereof was 
intensified later by the murder in cold blood, by the order of 
Afrasiab, King of Turan, of the handsome and innocent prince 
Siawush, the heir-apparent of Kai Kaus, the second king of the 
Kaiyanian dynasty, which succeeded the Peshdadian, kindled 
that inveterate feud between Iran and Turan which led to 
disastrous wars of vengeance waged with the bitterest 
persistency throughout long centuries. If the Shah-nameh is 
to be relied upon in this respect, the bitter feud between the 
Iranian and Turanian peoples which originated in the murder 
of Irach by his brothers was known as a historical fact till the 
days of the later Eoman Empire, for Firdausi tells us that 
Emperor Maurice, when he offered his daughter in marriage to 
the Persian Emperor Khusrau Parviz, said that by this 
affinity a binding pact of peace would be made between Iran 
and Rome, there would be no more talk of vengeance for Irach, 
and Iran and Rome would be a united realm. 

Sam, son of Nariman and grandson of Kereshasp, was 
Mauucheher’s chief adviser. Mirkhond describes him as the 
bulwark of the kingdom, the prop of the State, and support of 
the king and the army. He was styled Jahdn-Pehehvdn 
(The Champion of the World), and in magnanimity, bravery, 
sagacity and merit was peerless. 

Manucheher dug canals :iud carried out oiher irrigation 
works in Irak. From woods and jiiountains he collected all 
kinds of trees and odoriferous plants and laid out extensive 
gardens with them. He was the first to direct the excavation 
of trenches around forts and to institute the ceremony of 
beating the kettledrum every morning and evening. 

Tabari mentions that the Arabs and the people of the 
Maghreb (The West, i.e., Africa) had never entirely submitted 
to the King of Persia till the time of Manucheher. 

* *, H- 

t •i 
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Afrasiab. son of Pashang, the King of Turan.* and a 
descendant of Tur. invaded Persia with a numerous army of 
Turanians. 

Manucheher. unable to resist Afrasirib in the open field, 
retreated into the fort of Amul, the impregnable capital of 
Tabaristan, to which the latter laid siege. The siege lasted for 
ten years, but in spite of all his exertions and strategy the 
Turanian prince found himself battled, and so many of his 
troops died from sickness that at last he was obliged to agree 
to peace. It was stipulated that the Iranian bowman Arish 
(Av. Erekhsha) should shoot an arrow from a peak of 
Demavand towards the east and a line drawn from the place 
in whcih the arrow fell should form the boundary between Iran 
and Turan. The flight of the arrow discharged by this master- 
archer continued from dawn till midday and crossing the 
province of Tabaristan, Nishapur, Sarakhs, and Merv, dropped 
on the bank of the Jihun or Oxus. This remarkable feat 
brought about an addition of a large tract of territory to the 
Persian kingdom. 

This marvellous feat is mentioned in the Avesta (Tir Yasht, 
V. 6). It is stated there that Erekhsha. swift Iranian, the 
swiftest archer among all the Iranians, threw an arrow from 
Mount Khshaotha to i\Iount Khanvant. 

Naturally, doubts have l)een expressed as to the possibility 
of such a feat. But it is related by Mohammed Tabari that the 

■ “ Turan. which is the am ieiit uaino of the eountiy uf Turke.-itan, iij pcaia from Dos 
Ouignes, to he the source ,uiil fountain ol all tlie celehi.iteil Scytluan nations, whicli, 
under the name of lloths and Vandals, subsequently overran the liouiau empire. Iran 
and Turan, accord' )g to the Oriental hisioriaiis, compruhended all that is comprised 
in upper Asia, with the exception of India and China, livery country beyond the 
pale of the Persian Empire was considered barharoiH. The great river called by the 
Arabs and Persians Jihun or Amu, and by the Greeks ond Romans Oxus, divided the 
two great countries from each other.” (W G. C I’ L., Vol 1 } 

“ The distinctions into Turanian, Aryan and the like are of linguistic significance 
only, and extremely precarious at that.” (C il. C. II. o.!.) 

” It is practically certain that both groups (Iranian and Turanian) were Iranians, 
the sole difference being that the Iianiaus proper were sedontary and tho Turanians 
nomadic.” (L. H. Gray’s art. '• Foundations of the Iranian Religions,’’ K. O. L P.,No. 5, 

p. 12.) 

' The 'Turanians represent a tribe of the Iranians who were in a lower stage of 
civilization. The Parthiana probably belonged to this tribe. The Turanians could 
not have belonged to the Mongol race, as they bear Aryan names,” (p, I). I, Q,, 64.) 
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arrow discharged by this bowman struck in its flight a flying 
bird, which continued to fly until noon, with the shaft sticking 
among its feathers, until at last exhausted from its wound it 
dropped down on the bank of the Jihun and died. Probably 
this was how^ the arrow kept on flying for hours. But does it 
go beyond the realm of possibility that Erekhsha knew some 
secret contrivance by which the arrow could be kept speeding 
on its course for a considerable time by self-renewed momen- 
tum ? Asa matter of fact Dowlat Shah, whom Sir W. Ouseley 
quotes (O. T. P., Vol. Ill, 333-4), mentions that the arrow was 
so contrived as to contain a chemical mixture of rjuicksilver 
and other substances, which when heated by the sun augmented 
the original force of projection in such a manner that it 
reached to Merv. This is a view \vhich cannot be lightly 
discarded, seeing that the inter[)lanetary rocket enthusiasts 
are engaged at this very d:iy in inventing a rocket in which a 
man can reach the moon or a near planet. What is still more 
pertinent to the fact is that in the last (Ireat War Paris was 
bombarded by (ierman gunners, on or about 23rd March 1918, 
from a distance of about GO miles. From such a long distance 
20 shells were discharged in the bombardment of the French 
capital. As to how this extraordinarily long range shooting was 
effected was a mystery and the alternative theories were 
advanced that either the projectiles were mechanically .so 
constructed that they gathered fresh force subsequent to 
discharge from the gun, or an infinitely more powerful explosive 
was employed than had been known till then. 

Ouseley mentions that some ingenious commentators divest 

A 

the story of Aresh of its most marvellous circumstances and 
suppose the arrow to express figuratively that the Persians 
invaded, and by their skill in archery, obtained possession of 
the enemy’s country, that Aresh was the successful general, 
and that he determined the boundaries. 

Manuchehcr sent Sam to the succour of the Indian 
king Kesurai, who had asked for help in subduing some 
refractory princes. Munererai, the son and successor of 
Kesurai, was ungrateful and rebelled against the suzerainty of 
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Persia at the time when that country was invaded by Afrasiiib 
and took away the country held by the Persians from the hands 
of the oflScers of Zal. Later on King Kai Kobad sent the 
warrior Rustam to reconquer it. Rustam did so and placed a 
Hindu chief, Sooruj, on the throne. 

Manucheher constructed canals and brought the waters of 
the Euphrates to Persia for irrigational and drinking purposes, 
and furtherased incre the prosperity of the people by making 
fields and orchards and planting fruit trees brought from forests 
and mountains. 


VIII. Nauzeb. 

Maniicheher’s reign lasted 120 years. After him his son 
Nauzer assumed the throne. His rule was so oppressive that 
there was general dissatisfaction amongst his subjects, and a 
number of cultivators emigrated to other countrie.s. 

When the news of the death of Manucheher reached 
Pashang, he ordered AfrasiSb to take a large army and invade 
Persia once more. 

The Turanian prince defeated and captured Nauzer and 
had him put to death, after which he himself sat on the throne 
of Iran. The duration of Nauzer’s reign was seven years. 

When Zal received the tidings of the revolution which 
had occurred in Persia he levied an array and proceeded to 
P&,rs to expel the usurper. 


IX. ZkB. 

Zal’s forces engaged the Turanians in fight for a full 
fortnight. In the meanwhile he convened a conclave of 
Iranian chiefs and wise men, and urged them to select for 
the throne some worthy scion of Feridun’s royal line who 
could rule with dignity, firmness and wisdom. By unanimous 
consent Zo or ZSb was elected king. He was of a pious and 
prudent disposition and was eighty years of age when he 
assumed the caown. The armies of Zab and Zal were 
victorious and the Turanian hordes were driven out. 
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During his short duration of five years’ rule Zab took 
effective measures to repair the devastation caused by the 
inroads of the enemy. Firdausi says that this venerable king 
made the world fresh by his justice and goodness, restrained 
his soldiers from evil deeds, since he was in tune with the 
Holy God (iilJ >; O, and suffered no one to 

be seized and massacred. 

X. Kebeshasp (Gueshasp). 

Kereshasp, who succeeded Zab, reigned for nine years. 
With his death the Peshdadian dynasty terminated and the 
Kaiyanian commenced. 



Kock Tomb of Darius 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE KAIYANIAN DYNASTY AND THE 
PRE-ZOROASTRIAN AND ZOROASTRIAN 
RELIGIONS. 

I. Kai KobAd. 

Kai Kobad (Kavi Kavata of the Avesta), a descendant 
of Feridun, was persuaded to leave his abode in the Alburz 
mountains and take the vacant Persian throne. From him 
commences the Kaiyanian dynasty, rendered so famous by the 
illustrious rule of several distinguished monarchs and by the 
valour, enterprise and heroism of Rustam of immortal fame 
and other renowned paladins, who distinguished themselves 
in the long wars with Iran’s inveterate enemy, Turan. 

As to the origin of the family name, designation or title 
Kai or Kavi, Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha suggests that 
this word is a dialectic contraction of the Avestan word Kaqfi, 
which means one residing in mountains. But we learn from 
Sir J. J. Modi (S, M. V., XXXIV) that the Pahlavi Biindeheshn, 
while describing the romantic childhood of Kaikobad, re- 
presents him as falling unconscious on the kavudelb or 
threshold of his door, and that it is this word IcavadeJi connec- 
ted with an unusual event in his childhood that has given 
him his name Kavata and also the family name Kavi. In 
the Avesta, it may be noted, Kavi means ' intelligent 

A goodly part of the folk of Sistan are still known by the 
name of Kaiyanis, which proves, as Prof. A. V. Williams .Jack- 
son points out, the continuity of their descent from the ancient 
rulers of the land. The eminent traveller and explorer 
Sir Aurel Stein, who is known as uehermensnl (superman), 
also mentions the existence to this day of a tribe called 
Kaiyanian in Sistan, on the banks of the Helmand. 

King Pashang of Turan sent an embassy to the Persian 
court to negotiate peace on the terms that the original 
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partition of the domains by Feridnn between his three sons 
should be maintained and the Jihun taken as the border line 
of Iran and Turan. These terms were accepted and a treaty 
was ratified between the two powers. 

Firdausi and other Eastern chroniclers give Kai Kobad a 
reign of 100 years ; but according to the Pahlavi Bundeheshn 
his rule lasted for fifteen years. He was a just, clement and 
benevolent prince and showed much solicitude for the welfare 
of his subjects. He built a number of towns and made Istakhr 
his capital. Tabari makes him a coutemporary and intimate 
friend of King Solomon. 

On his death his eldest son Kai K;ius came to the throne. 

II. Kai Kaus. 

Before proceeding with an account of this king’s reign, 

we will give some 
account of the birth and 
early days of the redoub- 
table paladin Eustam, 
who now plays the fore- 
most part in Kaiyanian 
history and to the narra- 
tion of whose marvellous 
career Firdausi has 
devoted a considerable 
and the best portion of 
his Shtth-nS,meh. The 
poet declares in his other 
work Yusif va Zalikha 
that he will spend half of 
his life in filling the world 
with the name and fame 
of Ehstam. 

Kai K6ua. 



^ ^ 'j\ dl S 
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This hero belongs to that period which is partly historic 
and partly legendary, and here the great poet’s genius and art 
are seen at their best. As a matter of fact after the death of 
Kustam the charm of the Shah-nameh visibly diminishes. 

Tabari and Masoudi, who flourished before Firdausi’s 
time, as well as the Armenian Moses of Chorene who flourished 
in the fifth century, have supplied in their histories several 
particulars regarding Eustam. There is not a word about him 
in the extant Avesta, but he is mentioned in Pahlavi and 
Pazend literature. So, although the story of this formidable 
champion of Iran and his family is wrapt in fable, as regards 
his historical existence we must admit with Sir Percy Sykes 
(S. T. T. M. P., 352) that such a champion or a family of cham- 
pions did exist, and as their history is given so circumstantially 
almost down to historical times, there is every probability that 
their exploits have a substratum of truth. 

The father of Rustam was Zal (also known as Dastan), 
son of S4m, the World-Champion, and Rodaba, the beautiful 
daughter of Meherab, king of Cabiil. Zal had from birth 
white hair, white eyebrows, and white eyelashes, on which 
account Sam took aversion to him and ordered him to be cast 
out on Mount Alburz. This abandonment of his child by Sam 
reminds us of a practice observed in ancient Sparta. In that 
state, as soon as a child was born its parent was required to 
bring it for examination to officials appointed for that purpose. 
If these officials considered the child as unlikely to grow up 
healthy and robust, it was abandoned on the hills to perish. 

On the mountain where Z^l was abandoned Simurgh (lit., 
Thirty birds), a fabulous eagle, had its abode, and by it the 
child was fed, bred and brought up. In all probability this was 
no bird, but a hermit who had his solitary cell there. 

When Zal was seven years old, his father felt remorse 
and brought him home. 

Astrologers had predicted that RodA.ba’s child would be 
a hero of unequalled prowess and wisdom, such as the world 
had never seen. At the time of her delivery a surgical opera- 
tion was performed on her so that the child might be born 
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alive. At the instance of the Simurgh, she was drugged with 
wine in order to produce insensibility to pain and the surgical 
operation was performed by means of which the child was 
born alive. This operation, which is now known as Cesarian 
operation from the fact of Julius Caesar having been brought 
out alive by this means, reveals a knowledge of obstetrics in 
Iran which one would not have expected in those early days. 

Soon after the delivery Rodaba felt such relief that she 
exclaimed j-. aJ “ Ba-rastam ; gham dmacl basar ” 

(“ I am relieved ; grief is over.”) From this the child was given 
the name Eastam or Eustam. In the Pahlavi books Bunde- 
heshn, Aiyadgar-i Zariran, and Shatroiha-i Airan his name is 
given as Eutastam, which literally means “ strong growth.” 

When some years later Sam came from his domains to see 
his grand-child, he was astonished at the beauty of his person, 
the lustre of his face, and his leonine courage and tiger-like 
strength, and to Zal and Eustam he addressed some words of 
grave advice. “ Behold !” said he, “ Never do anything except 
what is just and right. Loyally observe the sovereign’s com- 
mands. Attach greater value to wisdom than to wealth. All 
through life abstain from evil deeds, and seek the path of 
godliness. Remember that the world is fickle in her favours. 
Let the covert thoughts and overt acts always harmonize. 
Never turn a single step away from righteousness,” All 
through his long and eventful life, Eustam remained a man of 
piety and never departed from his grandfather’s admonition. 

One of the earliest feats of strength and bravery displayed 
by Rustam during his boyhood was felling, in the darkness of 
night, with a single blow of his grandfather’s ponderous iron 
mace, a powerful white elephant belonging to the king and kept 
at Sistiln that had become violent and escaping from its chains 
was trampling people to death. 

The famous heroes of ancient days usually wore the skins 
of wild beasts. Hercules wore for his chief armour the skin 
of the Nemaean lion whom he had slain and the Greek and 
Trojan chiefs put on the skins of lions and panthers. Rustam’s 
coat of mail, called Babre-bydn, was made from the hide of 
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the Babra, a powerful beast of the leonine species. It was 
proof against fire, would not sink in water and could resist the 
severest thrusts of sword and spear. 

Several notable kings and warriors of the past had 
renowned favourite horses. King Kai Khfisrau had his 
Behazad (" the well-born’') horse, whose story is told by Frdausi. 
Alexander the Great had his Bucephalus, and Khusrau Parviz 
his Shabdiz. Eustam had his charger Eakhsh, a handsome, 
powerful and almost humanly sagacious steed, whom Firdausi’s 
epic has made proverbially famous. It was the only steed 
that would not bend down like a bow under his ponderous 
body. It was as fleet of foot as the deer, and its shiny coat 
was dappled over, like blossoms of the rose upon a saffron 
lawn. 

The first military adventure of Eustam in his early days 
was the capture of the fort of Mount Sapend. By a clever 
ruse he gained an entry into this impenetrable fortress with 
a band of warriors and surprised the garrison. An enormous 
quantity of gold, jewellery and valuable gems was taken as 
booty. The place was entirely demolished and the death of 
his valiant ancestor Nariman, who had been done to death by 
the soldiers of the fort rolling down on him a piece of rock, 
was thus singularly avenged. 

Sir John Malcolm identifies the fort of Mount Sapend, 
which Eustam took, with a famous stronghold, known on 
account of its appearance as “The White Castle”, situated in 
the province of Pars, about seventy-six miles north-west of 
Shiraz, on a high hill which is almost perpendicular on every 
side. The ascent is nearly three miles ; for the last five or 
six hundred yards the summit is so difficult of approach that 
the slightest opposition, if well directed, must render it impreg- 
nable. In 1810 it was in possession of the tribe of Mumasenni, 
one of the aboriginal tribes of Persia. Their means of defence 
were probably the same as in the days of Eflstam : a line of 
large stones ranged in regular order around the edges of a 
precipice. Each stone is wedged in by a smaller; when that 
is removed, the larger stone, or rather rock, is hurled down 
and sweeps everything before it. 
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In his very first encounter with Iran’s ceaseless adversary 
AfrAiSiab, Eustam dexterously took grip of his girdle and wanted 
to take him as a captive to Kai Kobad. But the girdle broke 
and Afrasiab fell down and at this critical moment several 
Tartar cavaliers rushed up and bore Afrasiab away, and this 
early opportunity of Eustam to relieve Persia for ever of her 
bitterest and most persistent foe was lost. 

We have said above that Kaikobad was succeeded by his 
son Kai Kaus. It is mentioned in the Tarikh Jehanara that 
the surname of this king was Nimurd, which in the Arabic 
language is lam yemat, or immortal, corruptly altered into 
Nimrod ; and Firdausi alludes to an ancient tradition that 
Kaus and Nimrod were one and the same person : — 

(“ I have heard that Nimrod was KA,us.”) 

Kai Kaus, who was of an impetuous nature, soon after 
coming to the throne, made the determination to undertake 
an invasion of Ma/ender^n (Hyrcania), which was the country 
of the divs. Tus, Giv, Gudarz and other wise counsellors of 
his tried to dissuade him from this most hazardous undertaking, 
but to no purpose. The expedition, as was expected, ended 
in disaster. While Kai Kafis was encamped in the night in 
the plain near the city of Mazenderan confident of seizing it 
on the following day, Div-i-Sapid (“ The White Demon”), 
whom the king of MA-zenderan had summoned to his aid, 
enveloped the Iranians in a cloud of smoke of pitchy darkness, 
and rained down on them showers of bricks and stones from 
the sky. Kai Kaus and two-thirds of his men were struck 
with blindness. 

The divs of MAzenderan were savages in the matter of 
their religion and crude in many of their ways. But in arts, 
crafts, and science they must have been better versed than the 
more polished Persians. We have seen that the PeshdAdian 
Tehmurasp, the Demon-Binder, learnt several languages and 
the art of writing from the divs, and his successor Jamshid 
employed them to make bricks, erect walls, palaces, and- baths, 
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and to build for him a flying throne (what we may now call an 
aeroplane) and pilot it through the air. If we took a knowledge 
of this sort on the part of these divs as a fact, it would do no 
great violence to our common sense further to extend our 
belief and take as fact, not fiction, the story of the Div-i- Sapid 
raising the darkening cloud of smoke which blinded the 
Iranian king and most of his troops, and his raining on them 
showers of stone from the sky. It might be surmised that 
these Mazenderiinis possessed the secret of manufacturing tear 
and poison gases, and raising dark curtains of smoke, as well as 
throwing down destructke missiles from aeroplanes, millennia 
before modern scientists could imagine these things. 

Arzang, one of the leaders of the divs, secured Kai Kaus 
and the other captives with chains and marched them off to 
the city of Mazenderan and delivered them into the hands of 
the king of that country. 

When Zal learnt of this catastrophe, he directed Rtistam 
to proceed forthwith to Mfizenderiin and effect the release of 
Kai Kails and his men. The ordinary route to that country 
was a long one and it had taken Kai Kaus six months to reach 
it. There was another much shorter route which could be 
traversed in a couple of weeks, but it was full of sorcery and 
dangers of all sorts. Putting on his Babre-byan, and fully 
armed, Rustam bestrode Rakhsh and took his route. 

O’er him who seeks the battle-hold 
Nobly his prisoned king to tree, 

Heaven will extend its saving shield, 

And crown his arms with victory. 

(Atkinson.) 

So, by the grace of God, Rustam’s arms were crowned 
with victory. He passed unscathed through the Hafta Khan 
or the seven frightful stages of the journey, overcoming every 
peril and destroying every ferocious beast and demon that 
infested the region or disputed his advance. At the sixth 
stage he encountered Arzang, whose head he tore off from the 
body. At the seventh stage the White Demon himself con- 
fronted him, but after a fierce struggle Rustam lifted him up 
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bodily and dashed him on the ground with such force that 
his gigantic frame was shattered and life left him. Eustam 
performed ablutions with clean water from a spring, bowed 
his head to the ground and offered prayers to his Maker Who 
had granted him the victory. 

We learn from Mr. Benjamin (B. P. P., 301) that there is 
actually a tribe existing to this day among the Albhrz moun- 
tains or the fastnesses of ancient Hyrcania, which still bears 
the name of Div Sefeed and whom intelligent Persians consider 
to be the remnants of a redoubtable race of barbarians who 
were overcome by Eustam. He rightly says that it is not 
often that a national legend that dates thirty or forty centuries 
back can be so satisfactorily traced to actual occurrences. 
Ehstam engaged in deadly combat with the Div-i-Sapid is a 
favourite design, which frequently reappears with variations in 
the emblazoned tiles of Persian artists. 

The victorious paladin effected the release of the king of 
Iran and all his men from their bonds, and cured their blind- 
ness by applying blood extracted from the White Demon’s heart 
to their eyes. 

Mtizenderan being conquered, Kai Kaus now led an expedi- 
tion against the King of Berber, who had proved refractory, 
and brought him under subjugation. He then turned his arms 
against the kings of Hamavaran'* (Yemen), Misr (Egypt), and 
Sham (Syria), who had formed a league against him, and reduced 
them to submission. These expeditions and victories, which 
relate to the legendary period, but still cannot be rejected as 
fable, show that those writers who, slavishly following one 
after another, have generalized that the Persian dreaded and 
abhorred the sea have ignored the true facts.f From early 

* According to Darmesteter, Ilamil varan is a form of the word Himyar, a synonym 
for Yemen, and Berber is the modern Berbera on the Somali coast opposite Aden. 
Tabari, Masoudi and Thalibi agree in crediting Kaus with the temporary conquest of 
Yemen. 

t Noeldeke mentions that Firdausi has no experience whatever of the sea and even 
of travelling by sea Hadi Hasan writes in hia History of Persian Navigation that 
the Bhdh’n.imeh may be searched in vain for an account of ships or nautical technique. 
This defect, which the Shah-nameh shares with Persian literature in general, has streng. 
thened the theory of Persian aversion to the sea. But, as Hadi Hasan sententiously 
observes (p. 13), though Persian literature has feared and avoided the sea, Persia has not. 
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times Persia appears to have commanded the sea. Firdausi 
mentions that Kai Kaiis had embarked with his troops in 
innumerable ships and barges (jjjj j sailed a thou- 

sand farsangs or leagues; and Mirkhond tells us that this king 
had marched to India, after the conquest of which he returned 
by way of Mekrfiu and remained some time in Sistfin, 

Kai Kaus having learnt that the Shah of HamAiVaran had a 
very beautiful daughter, by name Sodaba, asked for her hand 
in marriage. The Shah had no wish to be separated from his 
daughter, to whom he was greatly attached. Bat he had no 
option but to comply with the demand of his conqueror, and 
Sodaba became the consort of the Iranian monarch. 

One week after the wedding the spiteful Shah of Hamava- 
ran invited Kai Kaus to be his guest. In spite of Sodaba's 
dissuasion, Kai Kaus accepted the invitation and proceeded to 
the city of Shahe, where preparations on a most lavish scale 
were made for the reception of the royal son-in-law. After a 
period of rejoicings and revelry, Kai Kaiis prepared to go. By 
a preconcerted plan troops from Berber had approached 
Hamavaran and waylaid Kai Kaus and his retinue, who had no 
suspicion of treachery and were taken unawares. The king, 
with his chiefs, Giv, Gudarz, Tus and Gurgin, and the rest of 
his escort, were seized and imprisoned in a remote impregnable 
fortress which stood on the top of a lofty mountain. The Shah 
sent some of his court damsels to bring back Sodaba to his 
palace, but the princess declared that she preferred death to 
separation from her husband. So he sent her to the dungeon 
where Kai Kaus was. 

When the news travelled to Afrasiab that the throne of 
Persia was without a king, this ever watchful adversary of Iran 
collected his vast Tartar hordes and overran the country. He 
routed the Persian troops, took many prisoners, and made 
himself master of Persia. 

As soon as Eustam came to hear of the disaster that had 
overtaken Kai Kaus by the treachery of the Shah of Hama- 
varan, he collected his troops and hurried across to 
Hamavaran by sea in a fleet of galleys as the land route was 
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long and tedious. He utterly vanquished the triple forces of 
Hamavaran, Berber and Misr and captured the ruler of Syria 
and sixty other chieftains. The warrior Gorazeh seized 
the Shah of Berber and forty of his chiefs, and Zawareh, 
a brother of Eustam, cleft the king of Misr from the head to 
the waist by a single stroke of his sharp steel. The Shah of 
HMnavaran, seeing the carnage that was going on, humbly 
solicited peace and offered to pay tribute and restore Kai 
KSus and all his chiefs and men, together with all the rich 
booty which had been seized. The soldiers of the three king- 
doms also begged Eustam for mercy and took a vow that 
henceforth they would not entertain enmity with Persia. The 
victorious paladin pardoned them all and also released all his 
captives. Kai Kaus, too, forgave the Shah of Hamavaran for 
his treachery and received from him valuable gifts. 

Kai K^us now made preparations for regaining his king- 
dom of Persia from the usurper Afrasiab. His own forces 
were reinforced by a hundred thousand horsemen from Hama- 
varSn, Berber and Misr. 

Afrasiab took his measures to confront the attacking army 
and harangued his soldiers inciting them to show their mettle 
on the battle-day. He promised to bestow a kingdom and the 
hand of his daughter, together with the title of Sapehbud 
(Commandant of the Porces), upon the warrior who should pull 
down “The Sagzi* of evil descent" {i.s., Eustam) from his 
saddle and make him bite the dust. Such a tempting offer 
fired many a Turanian warrior with the ambition to try 
conclusions with that champion. But they only courted death. 
Ehstam and other heroes of Iran laid about them with such 
good will and vigour that two-thirds of the army of Turan lay 
dead on the held. Afrasifib, distressed and broken-hearted, 
fled to Turan. “ He had come to seek sweet honey in the 
world, but found bitter poison,” 

Kai Kaus returned to Pflrs and re-established the splend- 
our of his throne. He wrote a royal firman to his champion 

* Saksstan or Sistan means the land of the Sakaa So Rhatarn, ruling in Sist&o, 
was a Saki. Hii enemies taunted him ai a Sagi, %.e,, a dog. (M. Af. P., Part ll, 286.) 
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and liberator Rustam advancing him from the rank of 
vassalage to the dignity of sovereignty and bestowing on him 
afresh and hereditarily the dominion of Nimruz, together 
with the titles of J alidn- P ehehoan (‘‘ World Champion”) and 
Taliamtan (" Strong-bodied ” or Powerful ”). He also 
presented to him a kingly crown set with gems, a royal throne, 
a gold embroidered royal robe, a splendid necklace, and a 
oostly armlet, together with many other gifts of considerable 
value. The royal letters patent for the sovereignty of 
Nimruz were indited on cloth of gold with scented ink of 
aloewood, musk, ambergris and wine. 

Kai K^us continued to rule with justice and liberality, so 
that the whole land was prosperous. But there was to be 
another curious incident in the chequered career of this king. 

One day as he was starting on a hunt, a div, disguised as 
a domestic servant, approached him, and, bending down low to 
the ground, presented to him a bouquet and regaled him with 
a song as under ; — 

Thou art great as king can be, 

Boundless in thy majesty; 

What is all this earth to thee 
All beneath the sky? 

Peris, mortals, demons, hear 
Thy commanding voice with fear ; 

Thou art lord of all things here. 

But thou canst not fly. 

There remains for thee to know 
Things above, as things below, 

How the planets roll; 

How the sun his light displays. 

How the moon darts forth her rays; 

How the nights succeed the days ; 

What the secret cause betrays, 

And who directs the whole? (Atkinson.) 

Kai Kaus, always impetuous, deceived by the div’s artful 
song, had no thought but to ascend the heavens and explore 
their secrets and count the stars. A throne of aloe wood was 
prepared, in which he took his seat. Pour powerful Okdbs* or 

The JehrinarH mentioDa Kergasdn ( vultures). 
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eagles, one bound at each corner of it, bore it aloft on their 
wings.* They flew on, until, their strength exhausted, they 
came tumbling down from the sky with the throne, which, 
carried away by a wind, fell in a desert of China, By a mira- 
cle the king escaped unhurt. Eiistam, Gudarz, and Tiis, who 
were out in search of him, found him and brought him back to 
his palace. Sir W. Ouseley is of opinion that this fable origi- 
nated probably in the fondness of this king for astronomical 
studies, as he declared that he would explore the secrets of the 
Spheres and count one by one the stars of heaven. 

We now come to the story of Eustam and his son Sohrab, 
one of the most stirring and tragic episodes in the Shah- 
nameh, made familiar to English readers by Matthew Arnold’s 
poem. 

Now further mark the searchless ways of Heaven, 

Father and son to mortal combat driven ! 

Alas ! the tale of sorrow must be told, 

The tale of tears, derived from minstrel old. 

(Atkixsox.) 

Sir Henry Layard in the account of his travels in 
KhozestSn and other mountainous regions mentions that even 
the bold warriors of these mountains weep like little children 
as they listen to the recital of this tragic episode. 

One day while out hunting, Eustam approached the 
marches of Turan, and seeing a multitude of onagers in a wood, 
shot one and roasting it made a repast of it. Then he drunk 
water from a spring and laid himself down for sleep, leaving 
his Eakhsh to graze. Some Tartar horsemen saw the 
famous charger and captured him with a lasso, but not until 
three of them were killed and others severely injured by that 
powerful steed. 

When Eiistam awoke from bis slumber, he noticed the 
disappearance of his favourite mount. Following the traces 
of his footsteps, he came to SamangAn.t On his approach, the 
king of that place went to him on foot, with his courtiers, to 

• This adventure of Kai Kaus is similar to that of the Babylonian hero Etana, 
who was carried up to the heavens on the back of an eagle. 

t Sir Percy Sykes identifies SatnangSn with the town of Semalgan on the Astrab&d-* 
Boojnourd road, now occupied by the Kfirds. 
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receive him with due respect. Enstam requested him to 
have his missing horse looked for and restored to him, and 
warned him that otherwise he would cut off the head of every 
one of his chieftains with his trusty sword. The king 
promised that he would give immediate directions for the 
search of the horse, and offered his hospitality, which the 
champion accepted. Eustam was right royally served, and 
when after much revelry he left the festive board, he was 
conducted to a sumptuously decorated bedroom. When a 
part of the night had passed and the morning star began to 
cross the sky, some low whispers reached his ears. He saw 
a slave girl, with a scented lamp, approaching his bed and 
behind her was a most beautiful maiden. 

Shyly the maiden admitted that she was the king’s 
daughter Tahmineh and had fallen in love with him on 
account of the many marvellous tales that she had heard of 
his prowess and courage and his wonderful achievements, and 
had taken a vow that she would marry only him and no other 
husband. Eustam was delighted to hear the beautiful maiden’s 
sweet confession. He obtained the consent, most willingly 
given, of the maiden’s royal father to their marriage. 

The hero could not remain long with her, and when they 
parted he removed an armlet (mohreh) from his arm and 
handed it to her, saying that should a daughter be born to her 
it should be plaited in her hair, but if she gave birth to a son 
it should be bound on his arm as his father’s token. He held 
his beautiful wife in a close embrace and covering her eyes 
and brow with kisses, vaulted upon his Eakhsh, which had 
been restored to him, and galloped away to Sistan. 

At the close of nine months, 'I’ahmineh gave birth to a 
son, who shone like the moon and was the very image of 
Eustam, Sam and Nariman. He laughed at his birth and his 
face became rosy. So he was named Sohrab or Surkhab, 
which means ‘‘ of the rosy face. ’ When he was ten years of age 
there was none in the land who could wrestle with him. Lion 
hunting was child’s sport to him. He could seize the fastest 
horse by its tail and bring it to a stop. 
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One day he demanded from his mother to tell him who 
his father was. ' Why am asked he, “loftier than my 
milk-fellows, and why does my head reach, as it were, to the 
skies? When asked about my father, what am I to say?” 
Tahmineh replied, “ Eejoice at what I am about to disclose 
to thee, but do not be rash. The renowned champion Eustam 
is thy parent and thou art of the heroic line of Nariman, 
Sfim and Zal. Hence thy head is loftier than the sky,” 
She then gave to Sohrab for perusal the letter which Eustam 
had sent to her on his receiving news of Sohrab’s birth, and 
delivering to him the three purses of gold and three valuable 
gems which Eustam had sent along with the letter, she 
advised Sohrub to guard them carefully as they might one 
day serve to establish his identity, and said, “ Let not Eustam 
hear of thee, for should he come to know of thy valour and 
other great merits he is sure to summon thee and I will be 
disconsolate at our separation. Also let never Afrasiab know, 
for he is thy father’s most inveterate foe and out of spite might 
work thee harm,’’ Of course it was impossible for a boy of 
Sohrab’s spirit to accept this advice. He said he would 
collect an army of warlike Tartars, and invade Persia, and 
entrust the crown, throne and treasures of that country to 
his illustrious sire, and would then attack Turan and expel 
Afr asiab from his throne. “ Since Eustam is my sire and I his 
son,” he added, ” there ought not to be, and shall not remain, 
any other monarch in the world. When the sun and moon are 
shining, why should stars raise their heads ?” 

The crafty Afrasiab, who was not unacquainted with 
Sohrab’s birth, set about contriving to further his own ambitious 
designs by using this raw youthful enthusiast to destroy the 
might of Persia. He sent two wise warriors, Homan and 
Barman, to Sohrab with many rich gifts and an army, and 
with a royal missiA^e telling him that if wanted he would lend 
him still more troops to enable him to dethrone the despot 
Kai Kaus, and ascend the throne of Iran himself and give the 
world rest from strife. To his generals he gave strict injunc- 
tions to take every possible action that Sohrab and Rustam 
might never know of each other’s identity. He entertained 
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the hope that when the father and son, ignorant of their rela- 
tionship, entered the lists, the youthful Sohrab was certain to 
overpower the aged warrior and the world being rid of Eustam, 
it would not take long to destroy Sohrab by some stratagem, 
and when both were destroyed, the defeat of Kai Kaus and the 
seizure of Iran would be an easy task for him. 

The artless Sohrab accepted the cunning Turanian king’s 
offer, and led the Tartar army against Persia. 

Kai Kaus summoned Eustam to his aid. For three 
succeeding days Eustam and Sohrab were engaged in single 
combat. On the first two days the old champion had the 
worse of it. But on the third day, in the course of their 
wrestle, Eustam taking a firm grip of Sohrab’s girdle employed 
his utmost strength and dashed him to the ground, and 
swiftly drew his sharp scimitar and plunged it into the young 
hero’s heart. 

Writhing with pain Sohrab in murmurs sighed— 

Ani thus to Eustam— “Vaunt not in thy pride ; 

“ Upon myself this sorrow have I brought, 

“ Thou but the instrument of fate — which wrought 
“My downfall ; thou art guiltless— guiltless rjuite ; 

“ 0 had I seen my father in the fight, 

“ My glorious father ! Life will soon be o’er, 

“ And his great deeds enchant my soul no morel 
“ Of him my mother gave the mark and sign, 

“For him I sought, and what an end is mine ! 

“ My only wish on earth, my constant sigh, 

“ Him to behold and with that wish I die. 

“ But hope not to elude his piercing sight, 

“ In vain for thee the deepest glooms of night ; 

“ Couldst thou through ocean’s depths for refuge dy, 

“ Or midst the .star-beams track the upper sky, 

“ Eustam with vengeance armed, will reach thee there, 

“ His soul, the prey of anguish and despair.” 

An icy horror chills the Champion’s heart, 

His brain whirls round with agonising smart ; 

O’er his wan cheek no gushing sorrow s How, 

Senseless he sinks beneath the weight of woe ; 

Eelieved at length, with frenzied look he cries ; 

“ Prove thou art mine, confirm ray doubting eyes ! 
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“ For I am Rustam !” Piercing was the groan. 

Which from his torn heart burst — as wild and lone, 

He gazed upon him. Dire amazement shook 
The dying youth, and mournful thus he spoke : 

“ If thou art Rustam, cruel is thy part, 

" No warmth paternal seems to fill thy heart ; 

" Else hadst thou known me. when, with strong desire, 

” I fondly claimed thee for my valiant sire : 

‘"Now from my body strip the shining mail. 

“ Untie these bands, ere life and feeling fail ; 

*■ And on my arm tlie direful proof behold ! 

“ Thy sacred bracelet of refulgent gold ! 

"When the loud brazen drums were heard afar, 

'■ And echoing round, proclaimed the pending war. 

■■ Whilst parting tears my mother’s eyes overflowed, 

■■ This mystic gift her bur-ting heart bestowed ! 

" ‘Take this’, she said, ‘ thy father’.s token wear, 

■“And promised glory will reward thy care’. 

“ The hour is come, but fraught with bitter woe, 

We meet in blood to wail the fatal blow.” 

(Atkinson.) 

Loosening Sohrab’s mail, Eustam with bewildered eyes 
saw his unhappy gift, the bracelet, and fell prostrate on the 
ground. With deep groans he bewailed that by his own 
unnatural hand his valiant son had been slain, and he rent his 
hair and clothes in anguish and despair. 

In Erivan, the capital of Russian Armenia, there is a 
palace of the Persian period, adjoining a mosque, the audience- 
hall of which has its walls adorned by historic paintings, among 
which Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, during his visit to Persia 
in 1903, was most interested to find those of Sohrub and 
Rustam and of Feraraurz, Rustam’s second son. 

We will now take up the story of prince Siawush, the son 
and heir of King Kai Kaus. His mother was not queen 
Sodaba ; but another wife of the king, whose father was the ruler 
of Bulgahr. Plis grace and virtues were equal to his glorious 
beauty. One of the blessings with which the prophet Zoroaster 
addressed King Vishtaspa when for the first time he approached 
him was “ Srirhn Ixrlih'phn am'isrvanem havdlii tjathd Jiwa 
XI 
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Sydvarsliano ” (“Be thou beauteous in person and guileless 
like Siawush! ”) ; and among the blessings which the officiating 
priests invoke, in the Pazend language, upon a marrying 
Zoroastrian couple there is this ohe, “ Hudid bed chthi 
Sydvalish ” (“ In looks be ye as beauteous as Siawush”). 

Siawush was brought up at the court of Rustam, where he 
acquired every accomplishment and was instructed in the art of 
government and military arts and in all the virtues required 
n a royal prince. One day he expressed his desire to visit his 
father. So Rustam took him to the royal court where Kai 
Raus received him with joy, and bestowed on him the province 
of Kohistan. 

Queen Sodaba. on beholding the beauteous person of Sifl- 
wush, was seized with desperate love for him. But as he resisted 
all her overtures, she determined to wreak signal revenge 
upon him. She tore her dress, screamed aloud and rushed 
out of her chamber, and going to the king, with tears in her 
eyes and many lamentations, complained to him that Siawush 
had attempted to outrage her virtue. Kai Kaus was conscious 
of his son’s guiltlessness, but as Sodaba persisted in her accusa- 
tions, he resolved to put the prince to the ordeal of fire to prove 
his innocence. Siawush put up a silent prayer to the Almighty 
Protector, and rode boldly on his horse through the raging 
flames of the immense fire which had been built and came out 
at the other end with radiant face and absolutely unharmed. 
He emerged with his raiment and his horse “ as unstained as 
if he was bearing jessamines”. The king and the people rejoiced. 
Kai Kails folded him in a warm embrace and ordered the 
public executioner to hang the hypocritical queen on a gibbet 
in a public square. But the good-natured Siawush interceded 
and persuaded the king to pardon her. 

The restless Afrasiab once more crossed the Jihiin and 
invaded Persia. Siawush obtained from his father the 
command of an army and proceeded to confront the Turanians 
with the assistance of Riistam. Five mobeds bore the 
standard of Kaveh. When the two armies were two marchts 
apart Afrasiab, who had had a terrible dream, which was inter- 
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preted by soothsayers as prophesying disaster at the hands of 
Siawush, was seized with nervousness and giving up the idea 
of hostility opened negotiations for peace. Siawush took 
Eustam’s advice and agreed to suspend hostility if Afrasiab 
restored all the territories of Iran then held by him and gave a 
hundred of his kinsmen as hostages. The King of Turan 
complied with these terms and delivered Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Sughd, Chaj and Sepunjab to the Iranian prince. 

Eustam conveyed in person to Kai Kaas Siawush’s 
missive communicating to him the terms of the peace. The 
king was mightily displeased that hiawush should have accep- 
ted peace at a time when there was a certainty of thoroughly 
crushing Afrasiab, who had been thrown into extreme con- 
sternation and nervousness by his terrible dream. He for- 
warded to Siawush, by the hand of Tus, a strongly worded 
despatch, wherein he wrote that by the wiles of Afrasiab he had 
been deceived into receiving a hundred obscure individuals, 
who collectively were not worth a barber surgeon’s fee, but 
such was always the result whenever the aged entrusted 
matters of importance to boys. He commanded the prince to 
send to him in chains the hundred Turanian hostages, to return 
his presents to Afrasiab, and to lead the Iranian army into 
Turan and not to leave that country without his orders. The 
despatch directed that if Siawush was unable to acquit himself 
of this important charge, he should deliver the battle standard, 
the war chest and the army to Tus and return to the king’s 
court. 

Siawush and Kiistam were mortally offended at these 
peremptory and unju.st orders. The paladin returned to his 
own domain, and the prince said that he deemed it unlawful to 
violate his pledged word and held God’s commands supreme 
over those of earthly monarchy. He sent back the Turanian 
hostages to their sovereign, delivered the charge of the army to 
Tus, and went himself into Turan along with one of AfrasiAb’s 
distinguished nobles, Piran Wisah. 

The prince’s adherence, in spite of his father’s orders, to 
the pledge given by him to the enemy recalls to our mind the 
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moral principle which is enunciated in v. 2 of Meher Yasht in 
these words: — ‘‘ 0 Spitama ! never break thy pledge, be it 
with a co-religionist or with one of another faith.” It is said 
in V. 5, fargard IV, of the VendidM that the punishment and 
evil consequences of a breach of promised word affect not only 
the breaker of the word but also his near relatives, 

Siawush received a most hearty reception from Afrasiab 
and his subjects. From the city-gates to the palace, gold and 
incense were scattered over his head ; and the king said that he 
would be a father to him and cherish him. 

As days passed the prince rose in the king’s affection and 
esteem, and was married to his lovely and accomplished 
daughter Ferangiz, and given a royal firman, inscribed on 
silk, bestowing on him the sovereignty of a province one 
hundred farsangs in length, extending eastwards from Turan 
as far as the sea of China. 

Gurshivaz and other kinsmen of Afrasiab became intensely 
jealous of the Iranian prince and began to plot to bring about 
his ruin. They filled the king’s ears with deceitful tales of 
the prince’s treacherous communications with the Court of 
Iran and of his design of making Turan a part of the Persian 
Empire. At first Afrasiab gave no heed to these accusations 
and believed in the innocence and true faith of his son-in-law. 
But at last the conspirators succeeded in rousing his suspicions, 
and he told Gurshivaz that if things were as reported, Siawush 
might be slain. 

The saintly Siawush had forebodings of his coming end. 
He foretold to Ferangiz that Afrasiab would have his head cut 
off without any fault on his part. He communicated his last 
wishes to her and prophesied that she, who had been five 
months pregnant, would give birth to a son who would become 
illustrious and would be called Kai Khusrau. He let loose 
his favourite mount Behzad, put his crown, throne, helmet 
and all other valuables into fire and prepared to flee to Persia 
together with his retinue of a thousand Persians. They 
proceeded about half a farsang when they espied Afrasiab 
coming up with his army. The Persian guards expressed 
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readiness to tight the Turanians notwith-,tandiDg their great 
inferiority in number, but Siawush forbade all opposition and 
said that if he fought Afrasiab he would be degrading his 
lineage. To Afrasiab he said : — King ! why hast thou come 
with thy army to attaek me ? Why dost thou want to kill me, 
who am innocent of guilt, and thus give cause for war 
between our two nations This appeal went in vain. 
Instigated by Gurshivaz Afrasiab ordered an attack. True 
to his word Siawush did not raise his weapons against 
the Turanians, nor permitted his Iranians to do so. The 
latter were massacred to a man and Siawush, covered with 
wounds, dropped down from his horse. A Turanian, named 
Girfd Zarah, bound his hands and others put a rope round 
his neck. Notwithstandin,g the strong remonstrances of the 
warrior Pilsum, a brother of Piran, and the entreaties of 
Ferangiz. Afrasiab listened to the crafty words of Gurshivaz 
and ordered Girui to drag Siawush away to a lonely spot 
and kill him. Girui dragged Siawush by his hairs to a 
distant place and cut off his head over a golden bowl, into 
which his blood was allowed to flow. He then emptied the 
bowl in a place where he had been directed to take it. On 
the spot where the blood of this pious prince was poured out 
there sprang up a plant which is known as Khuiu l^ijdwushdn 
(“ the blood of Siawush”) and is believed to possess wonderful 
virtues. 

In due C(jurse F’eraugiz gave l)irth to a lovely son, who 
was named Kai Khusrau. Piran informed Afrasiab of this 
event and was ordered by ihe latter to send the child away to 
the hills to be brought up among shepherds, so that when he 
grew up he might not have any knowledge of his lineage and 
of the events of the past. Kai Khusrau was accordingly 
handed over to the sheplierds of Mount Kalu. As he grew up 
he began to show the (qualities and natural instincts of his high 
birth. At the age of seven he improvised a bow and an arrow 
for himself and went on a chase. At the age of ten he hunted 
bears and wolves, and after a time combated tigers and lions, 
and did not heed his foster parent’s remonstrances against his 
rash adventures. The latter informed Piran, who went to see 
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the boy, and charmed with his looks and manners folded him 
in an embrace and brought him to his own palace. Afrasiab, 
who was troubled by what he had done, sent for Piran one 
night and said to him that it was not meet that a scion of Shah 
Fetidun should be brought up among shepherds, and that so 
long as the boy thought not of what had occurred in the past 
there was no danger to either side, but if at any time he showed 
a hostile disposition his head would be cut off as was his father’s. 
Pirfin pretended that the boy having been reared among rude 
mountain shepherds was witless and could have no knowledge 
of the past. He took an oath from the king that he would do 
no harm to the boy and produced him. Before bringing him 
in the king’s presence Piran instructed him to answmr any 
questions the king might put to him as if he were an idiot, 
Afrasiab was thus persuaded that he had nothing to fear from 
the boy, and ordered Piran to send him away with his mother 
to Syawushgard. 

One night the warrior OMarz, w'ho was a grandson of 
Kaveh the blacksmith and one of the most distinguished nobles 
at court, had a dream, in which he saw the angel Saraosh 
riding a rain-cloud. The angel told him that his son Giv 
must find Kai Khusrau and bring him back to Iran in order 
that Siuwush be avenged. Gudarz accordingly dispatched his 
sou, who went alone for fear of his search for the prince being 
interfered wdth. For seven years he wandered throughout the 
Turanian domains, till at last one day passing through a forest 
he came upon a boy sitting by the side of a spring of water who 
had beautiful looks and was as straight as the cypress tree. 
Giv recognised him as the prince he was in search of by his 
likeness to Siawush and was further assured of his identity by 
the lad’s showing him on his arm the black mark that all the 
scions of the race bore from the time of Kai Kobad. 

Giv and Kai Khusrau proceeded together to Syawushgard 
to meet Ferangiz, and from there the three took the road to 
Persia and succeeded in escaping from Turan. King Kai Kads 
and the Iranians accorded them a most hearty welcome. 

There was an impregnable fortress, Daz-i-Bahman, in the 
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district of Ardabil, which was a seat of the idol-worshippers. 
King Kaus, in order to determine who should succeed him, his 
own son Faribourz or Kai Khhsrau, the son of Siawush, asked 
them to compete and capture the fortress, Kai Khusrau 
succeeded, while Faribourz, who had tried first, failed. It is 
said that the holy Fire Azar Bushasp or Azar Gushap appeared 
on the harness of Kai Khusrau’s horse and by its splendour 
the prince won the fortress. Sir J. J, Modi explains that what 
had happened was an electric phenomenon. It seems that 
Kai Khusrau installed the Fire, produced by an electric pheno- 
menon or by an electric lightning, into a fire-temple. This 
Fire continued to burn in Iran for some time even after the 
Arab conquest. (Sir J. -T. Modi’s Introdn., J. M. J. V., p. XL.) 

Kai Kaus took to a life of seclusion, resigning the throne 
in favour of Kai Khusrau after a rule of 150 years. 

One of his wise maxims was that the best of things is 
counsel; the most excellent, health; the most complete, security; 
the most delicious, wealth ; the most precious, religion ; and the 
purest, justice. 

Another of his sayings was that actions are the fruits of 
thought, which they resemble just as the fruits of trees 
assimilate to the parent seeds : that is, if the workings of 
intention and the operations of reflection be applied to the 
attainment of perfection in our pursuits, and to the correction 
of evil propensities, all our actions will necessarilj' terminate 
in the path of righteousness and the causes of prosperity. (M. 
E. S. S , 243.) 

Kai KSus transferred the royal residence from Irak to 
Balkh, which continued to be the capital of the Kaiyanians 
until Queen Homai made Madain (Ctesiphon) the capital. In 
the region of Khorasan, he laid the foundation of the city of 
Samarkand, which centuries afterwards was destined to rise to 
great eminence under the Tartar king Timur (Tamerlane). 
Siawush finished it, and Kai Khusrau, who was born there, 
estal)lished in it the glorious fire-temple in the treasury whereof 
the first /oroastrian king, Vishtaspa (Gushtasp), deposited the 
Zoroastrian scriptures indited on gilded tablets. 
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III. Kai Khdseau. 

Four eminent qualities distinguished the new king, 

namely, high lineage, nobility 
of nature, diligence and 
wisdom. He assembled the 
ministers and nobles of the 
state, and in his address to 
them declared that his prin- 
cipal and most suitable 
concern was to regard 
with attention the state of 
the cultivators, in order that 
all ranks of his subjects 
might have the necessaries 
' of life prepared for them, 
and. in the next place so to 
secure the property of this 
class against oppression that 
they might cheerfully devote 
themselves to the service of 

K.ii Kliuo’iii T T 1 1 

(jocI and also execute on 
every occasion his royal commands which were in every way 
conformable to the pleasure of the Almighty, and, lastly, that 
they should be enabled to pray continually for the perpetuity 
of his daily increasing prosperity. (M. R. S. S., -213.) These 
sage words of this ancient Iranian sovereign remind us of that 
aphorism of a Parsi king of the historical age, Shah Ardeshir 
Papekan, which Gibbon mentions : — “There can be no power 
without an army, no army without money, no money without 
agriculture, and no agriculture without justice.” They 
disclose, besides, the devotional spirit of these Iranian monarchs 
of the distant past and their convictiun that the perpetuity of 
their prosperity could be assured through the [)rayers offered 
to the Almighty in their behalf by a contented people. 

On one occasion when Kai Kaiis was in the company of 
his grandson Kai Khusrau and the warriors Zal and Riistam, 
he related to Kai Khusrau the tales of the crafts and cruelty 
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of Afrasiab, his unprovoked assaults and ravages, and especially 
his unpardonable crime of the murder in cold blood of his 
saintly and graceful son-in-law, prince Siawush, the father of 
Kai Khiisrau, and made him take a solemn vow that he 
would avenge his glorious father’s death on the Turanian 
king and would never incline towards amity for him on 
account of his near kinship. 

The chiefs and leaders of Iran waited but the command 
to unsheathe their swords and wreak signal vengeance on the 
monarch of Turan. Kai Khusrau decided upon a war with 
that country. We need not relate the numerous bloody 
engagements which took place and the valorous performances 
of the warriors of both sides. Briefly, at the outset the Iranians 
met with reverses, but eventually the forces of Turan, com- 
manded by Piran Wisah, were beaten, the commander was 
slain, and Afrasiab and his evil genius, Gurshivaz, were put 
to death " like two goats ', in avengement of the murder of 
Siawush. 

It is related in the Tarikh-i-Pashidi that the former 
Sultans of Kashgar claimed to be descendants of Afrasiab and 
traced that monarch’s descent from King Feridun in the 
following line Afrasiab, Pish, Dadinashin. Tur, and Feridi'm. 
(M. Bn., 127.) 

In the Avesta his name is [lusrav, which means " Good 
Glory”. JIatiz Abnl mentions in his History, on the authority 
of other chroniclers, that Khusrau had a shrine with a pulpit 
made for him. which accompanied him in every expedition and 
every place of residence and in which he offered up prayers, 
worshipping God in unity and exhorting mankind to adore 
Him. He undertook no affair without careful deliberation. He 
reduced the imposts and maintained the military from his 
treasury. In his testamentary advice he counselled his vizir 
Giidarz to restore without consideration of cost the irriga- 
tional works and watercourses which Afrasiab had ruined. 
Among the acts of charity which he enjoined on this minister 
were (1) to help the orphan and the widow. (2) to help the 
aged who were in distress and especially those among theju 
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who out of self-respect concealed their povert}’, (3) to relieve 
towns and villages from the terrors of ferocious animals, and 
(4) to maintain places of worship. 

The war of Kai Khusrau and Afrasiab narrated by Firdausi 
is half legendary, yet has a considerable element of truth, for 
there are distinct allusions to it in the Avesta and Pahlavi 
writings and traditions are prevalent to this day among Baluchi 
tribes that connect Makran (which was conquered by Kai 
Khusrau and given to an Iranian satrap. Ashkash. to govern, 
as related in the Shah-nameh) with the Kaiyanian rule. There 
are still existing in that region subterranean irrigational 
channels some known as Kausi (made by Kaiis) and others as 
Khusravi (made by Khusrau), which are believed to have been 
constructed by that satrap. In various places in Baluchistan 
are found ancient dams known to the people as guehre-bnnds, 
i.e., dams built by Fire-worshippers. These facts disclose the 
enlightened policy of the Iranian rulers, who even in con- 
quered territories multiplied facilities for agriculture in order 
to increase the prosperity and happiness of their subjects. 

Kai Khdsrau was childle.ss. Having during a long reign 
of sixty years brought about the fulfilment of all his desires, 
he one day asseml)led his grandees and warriors and told them 
that he was sated with human grandeur and was relin(|uishiug 
the throne in favour of Lohanisp, who was descended from 
a brother of King Kai Kaus. He then proceeded to a wilder- 
ness and vanished from sight. One of the blessings addressed 
by Zoroaster to King Vishtaspa, namely, “ Be thou as free 
from disease and death as was Kai Khusrau.” bears evident 
reference to this incident. I'he story in the Mahabharata 
of the renunciation of the Indian king Yudhisthira appears to be 
taken from the Iranian story of Kai Khusrau. 

IV. Kai Lohak.vsi’. 

Loharasp (Av. Aurvnt-asiui. meaning ‘‘the possessor of 
strong horses”) carried on the government with justice and 
magnanimity. He had two sous, Gushtasp and Zarir, both wise, 
! ourageous and strong. But to the great mortification of 
ushtasp he showed greater fondness and favour towards 
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Ardeshir and Sydasp, who were sons of a daughter of King 
Kaus and descendants of Minocheher and Tus. 

One day while the king, the princes and certain noble- 
men were regaling themselves with wine in a royal 
garden, Gushtasp stood up and asked his father to declare 
him as the heir and successor to the Kaiyanian throne and 
diadem and boasted that there was not a single warrior who 
could combat with him on the battle-day. except, of course 
the great Eustam. Loharasp made the answer. “ My son 
arrogance behts not a person of worth and merit. Listen 
while I recall the advice of Kai Khiisrau : ‘ If a wild weed 

infests a flower-garden and finds water, it will get vigour and 
strength and spoil that garden utterly. An youngster as thou 
art, thou shouldst not entertain high aspirations and shouldst 
set proper limitations to thy speech and utter weighty words. ’ 

Gushtasp, sorely disappointed, at night time took the 
road to India with three hundred mounted retainers. 

At dawn his father, learning of his sudden departure, 
sent Zarir, Gostahem and Giirazeh in different directions to 
overtake him and persuade him to return. Zarir found bim 
and prevailed upon him to return to the place. 

13ut as the king continued to show greater favour to the 
other princes than to his own sons, Gushtasp was thoroughly 
disheartened and determined once for all to quit his native 
land. One dark night he put on an embroidered Chinese 
tunic and a coronet with an eagle’s plume, and sped away in 
the direction of Kum' on his charger Sbabidz. 

It was the custom of the Ruiui Kaisars.t when a royal 
princess was of marriageable age. to call an assembly of young 
men of position and wisdom from among whom she iuight choose 
her future husband. At this time the princess Katabun having 


♦ In oriental histories liuiii ia used ;is a general and iiidoHtute iiaine given to the 
countries west of the Euphrates as fat as the shores of the Mediterranean, Bosphorus 
and Euxine. (Arbuthnot's note at p. 236; ^I. K. S. E., Pt. I, ^ ol. II. 1 

t The Persian writers give this appellation to the Western King.s although the term 
came into vogue very nmoh later when the Caesars ruled. 
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come of age. the Kaisar summooed an assembly in conformity 
with usage. Waited upon by sixty court ladies Katabun 
proceeded amongst the assembly with a nosegay of exquisite 
narcissi in her hand, but among the assembled aspirants there 
was none whom slie could find worthy of her choice, and 
was disappointed at not noticing among them the distressed- 
looking youthful foreigner, who was tall and straight as a 
cypress, in looks as beautiful as the moon, and in bearing 
like a king, whom in the previous night she had seen and 
presented the nosegay in dream. Dejected and disappointed 
she sadly retraced her way to her palace. 

Next day the Kaisar issued a proclamation inviting youths 
of every rank to the assembly. On the persuasion of a village 
headman, whose acquaintance he had formed. Gushtasp went 
with him to the palace to see the gorgeous sight and sat down 
in a corner with a heavy heart. The keen eyes of Katabun 
defected him and muttering The secret of the dream is solved ” 
went straight up to him and gave him the fragrant bou(iuet 
and placed her coronal on his head. 

The Kaisar was enraged that his royal daughter should 
have chosen a plebeian stranger and brought disgrace upon her 
august family, lie was about to order the execution of both, 
but was deterred from that purpose by the persuasion of his 
wise priestly monitor. lie, however, banished the couple from 
his palace and bestowed no treasure, crown, or signet. 

One day the Kaisar happened to witness Gushtasp’s 
unrivalled excellence in the game of polo and his matchless 
feats in archery, and also came to know that the slaying of a 
monstrous wolf and a hideous dragon which his two princely 
sons-in-law. Miran and .Vhrau, had vaunted as their own per- 
formance was actually the achievement of Gushtasp. lie be- 
came glad to see such excellent (jualities in the person whom 
he had despised as a man of plebeian origin, and sending lor 
him received him with great joy and all marks of honour, and 
appointed him to the chief command of his army. 

The Iranian prince had all along concealed his identity, 
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even from his wife Katabiin. and given out his name as 
Farrokhzad, which means ‘‘Of auspicious birth.” Through his 
effectual aid, the Kaisar obtained victory over all his adver- 
saries, and in his high exultation he conceived the ambition 
of making the king of Iran a feudatory of his. bo he sent an 
experienced ambassador, named Kalus, to call upon Loharasp 
to pay tribute. 

Loharasp was astounded at such presumption on the part of 
the Eumi monarch, and on making inquiry found that it could 
only proceed from the reliance he placed on the support of a 
matchless warrior of the name of Farrokhzad. Learning 
further that this warrior bore great resemblance to prince 
Zarir. he rightly guessed that he must be Gushtasp. He kept 
his surmise secret from the 11 hmi ambassador and told him to 
inform his master that he, Loharasp, would be himself setting 
forth with an army for the subjugation of that refractory 
monarch. 

Gn the departure of the ambassador, Loharasp communi- 
cated his suspicions to Zarir and told him to proceed to Rum 
with an army, taking with him the royal throne and crown, 
which he was to deliver to Gushtasp, in case Farrokhzad was no 
other than Gushtasp, saying that the king was convinced of 
his merits and abdicated in his favour. Zaih’ succeeded in 
reconciling him with his father. 

■Vfter a reign of one hundred and twenty years, Loharasp 
passed his remaining days in constant devotion to the Great 
Omnipotent Lord and Creator in the Fire-temple of Naw-Lahar 
in Lalkh. iluart (II. A. F. C., 188) mentions that under the 
basanids the eastern parts of Persia were Luddhist, and the 
building at Lalkh, which the Arab conquerors regarded as a 
tire-temple, was called Raw Lahar, which is evidently a tran- 
scription of Nara-vUuira. “ new monastery.” Lut we see from 
the bhah-uameh that this temple was used as a place of worship 
by the Yazdanparasts (he., the worshippers of God) and there 
Loharasp occupied himself in the worship of God and used 
to adore the sun in accordance with the creed of Jamshid. 
Naw Bahar means the New Spring* 
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Vishtaspa,* the successor 



Kai VishtAspa. 

upon the earth, and who. in 


ot Loharasp, is reputed as a 
powerful, energetic and just 
ruler. But his principal 
claim to the love and esteem 
of the Parsis rests on the 
supremely important fact 
that the holy Zarathushtra 
Spitam, the son of Pouru- 
shasp, the first great prophet 
of the Indo-European race, 
entered upon his holy mis- 
sion during his reign and 
that he and his queen were 
the patrons and among the 
earliest of the disciples of this 
great Teacher, who, in the 
y words of a learned Christian 
divine. t was one of the great- 
est and purest men that have 
ever been afforded us as a boon 
e words of another distinguished 


churchman,! was the most illustrious of a baud of brilliant and 


mighty thinkers who have profoundly modified, nay created, the 
great philosophical movements in the ancient civilization of 
the world. It is a most interesting fact that an idealized statue 
of Zoroaster occupies a most conspicuous place among those 
of the great lawgivers of the world that grace in sculptured 
form the cornice of the Court of the Appellate Division, a beauti- 
ful building in New York City. The statue stands on the top 
of the edifice which faces on IMadison Square, and it is next but 
one from the sculptured figure that overlooks the corner of the 
Twentythird Street, one of the finest sitiuitions in New York. 
Near it. along the roof at this commanding height, are statues 
of other majestic lawgivers, Moses, Manu, Solon. Charlemagne, 


• This name signifies “the possesosr of spirited horses.” 
t Dr. L. II. Mills (see Z. r. A. I,, 459-460). 

; Rt. Kevd. A. C. Casartelli (see a M. V., 130). 
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Alfred the Great, 
and' their com- 
peers ; but none 
surpasses in im- 
posing dignity the 
figure of Zoroaster. 

It is cast in great 
lines and repre- 
sents the Prophet 
as a iMagian. a law- 
giver, one who has 
worked iii the East 
for the ideals of 
mankind. T h e 
figure is heavily 
manteled in flow' 
ing robes, reaching 
to the feet ; a cloak 
covers the shoul- 
ders with its 
rich folds ; a cap 
of antique design crowns the head ; the curled beard (philosophic 
in its way) is truly Persian; and the right band is raised in 
authoritative gesture, while the left holds in its grasp a flamed 
torch, emblem of the eternal light that gives illumination to 
mankind. But conspicuous above all is the noble deep searchful 
eyes of the thinker, betokening the sage who has grappled with 
the great problems that confront the world.* 

In Yasna XLVI the question is asked “ 0 Zarathushtra ! 
who is thy pious friend for the great cause, and who is it that 
wishes to announce it?”, and the answer there given is “ It is 
he himself, Kavi Vishtaspa”. On the Khordad day of the Farvar- 
din month the king accepted the religion from Zoroaster; and 
his adoption of the new creed and secession from that which the 
Huns still retained formed the cause of a great religious war 
with those formidable people. 

' This (lescripfion of thp atatue of Zcroasfer ia taken from an article by Prof A. V. 
Williams Jackson in S. V. A. of 1913, p. 23. 
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The faith or religion of the Iranians at the time of 
Zoroaster’s appearance was that known as Paoryo-tkaeshi,* lit., 
‘‘ The religion of previous faith."’ It was a form of Mazda- 
yasnism, i.e., a religion acknowledging Mazda as the One God. 
According to Sir W. Ouseley, whose opinion is based on the 
authorities adduced in the Dabistau, Iran’s primeval religion 
was that which Xewton calls the oldest ;and it may justly be 
called the noblest) of all religions ; a firm belief that one 
supreme God made the world by His power, and continually 
governs it by His providence; a pious fear, love and adoration 
of Him ; a due reverence for parents and aged persons ; a 
fraternal affection for the whole human species and a com- 
passionate tenderness even for the brute creation. 

There is ample evidence in the Shah-nameh that from the 
earliest periods the belief in one God, the Creator and Organizer 
of the Universe, prevailed among the Iranian people. 

The Paoryotkaeshas taught these five things : (1) to keep 
oneself towards God and others towards the rebgion, (2) to be 
intelligent as to oneself and beneficent towards others, (d) to 
keep out defects and keep progress within oneself, (4) to mark 
one’s own defects and the progress of others, and (5) ha\ ing 
attained to the knowledge of religious duties and decisions to 
practise them accordingly oneself and to give the share 
thereof to others. (D. P. S., Vol. IV, LX.) 

The religion of the Paoryotkaeshas comprised the prayers 
before the sun, prayers for Meher Yazd, hand and face ablution 
ceremony, the ceremony of the tying of the Kusti (sacred 
thread), the Afringhans, several other prayers and incantations 
(nirangs). the observance of the Gahambars (seasonal festivals), 
the prayers appropriate to the five Gahs or divisions of the day, 

• According to Ervad 1>. S, Masiini, the word I’ainryn-fkara/iii literally means " the 
first or advanced ones m faithful practices of doM.tinu”, and applied throughout the 
A vesta only to saintly souls adv.anced in spirituality. He points out that ihere wa.s no 
established form of religion either in Iran or in the neighbouring d’uian before 
Zoroaster’s advent, and that the Paoiryo-tUaesha or further advanred .souls of Iran 
Turan and many other countries .ire laudably remembered in the Avesta scriptures' 
M. Z. A. '\r . 53.) Just as the Iranian Paoiryo-tkaeah people were put on the track of 
Zoroastrianism, in the same way the Turani.in good (teople mot all the Turanians 
of course) followed the path of Zaroaster. (Ih., ~>5.} 
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the keeping aloof from woman during the menstrual period, 
and the exclusive devotion to divine worship during the ten 
days of Muktdd (the observance of feasts in commemoration of 
the dead). (D. J. A. D., Vol. I, XXXI.) 

The great Mazdayasnan Teachers or Reformers, known 
as Saoshyants (Benefitters of Humanity), who from time to 
time had arisen in Iran previous to Zoroaster were eight in 
number : Kaiomars, Hoshang, Tehmurasp, Haoma,^ Jamshid, 
Feridun, Kai KAus and Kai Khhsrau. 

It is mentioned in the Zamyad Yasht that the powerful 
Kingly Glory (Kavmni kliareno), Mazda,- created, attached itself 
to Zarathushtra so that he thought according to the Law 
(daend), spoke according to the Law, and acted according to 
the Law, so that he was of the whole corporeal world in purity 
the purest, in rule the best ruling, in brightness the most 
shining, in glory the most glorious, in victory the most 
victorious. 

For convenience of reference Prof. A. V. Williams 
Jackson (J. Z. S., 10) summarizes the general stages which can 
be recognized in the historical development of the faith as 
follows : — 

1. Aryan period, or period of Indo-Iranian unity presum- 

ably pre-Zoroastrian period. 

2. Medo-Bactrian stage — the Gatha period and further 

development of Zoroastrian teachings. 

3. Persia and the Achaemenian dynasty (5.59-330 B.C.). 

4. Shattering of Zoroastrianism by Alexander’s invasion — 

Seleucid rule (330-250 B.C.). 

5. Parthian or Arsacid Sway — the dark ages of Zoroastrian- 

ism (250 B.C. to 226 A.D.). 

6. The Sasanian Empire — revival of Zoroastrianism for 

four centuries (226-651 A.D.). 

7. Mahommedan Conquest (651 A.D.) and later fate of the 

Zoroastrian faith. 

* This Ssoshyant had made his abode for a long time on the Alburz mountain. 
To him is attributed the discovery of medicinal herbs, including the well-known Home, 
the Soma of the Vedio Hindus. 

18 
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; Zoroaster came not to destroy, but to reform and reanimate- 
the primeval (paoryotkaesh) faith and make it more compre- 
hensive and consistent.* He denounced and strenuously 
opposed the worship and propitiation of evil spirits or elements. 
At a time when men’s minds were clouded with beliefs in 
magical rites and superstitions, Zoroaster had the courage, in 
the face of bitter opposition, to stand up and preach the holy 
truth that he had come to know after profound thinking and 
by intuition and inspiration. “The idealism of a great 
religious reformer,” writes Dr. Moulton (M. T. Z., 73), “ crowned 
the edifice of a character hardly ever matched in the world’s 
history.” 

The follower of the Zoroastrian creed called himself 
“vidaevo Alinr-tkaesho” , that is, “of the faith of Ahura Mazda 
and opposed to demonism.” 

Prof. F. Zajti, in his interesting paper on “ The Huns in 
the Avesta Literature’’ read by him in the Hungary Academy 
of Science, Budapest, on 23rd August ]92o, advances the theory 
that it was the early religion of the Huns which was reformed 
by Zoroaster, “ who belonged to them”. According to this 
authority, the early Huns settled in Iran, and later on the Yue- 
chi and White Huns ruling in Bactria and India accepted this 
reform and developed it, giving it a form the spirit of which 
has nourished the most powerful philosophic and religious 
movements. Another high authority. Sir Aurel Stein, says in 
his paper on the “ History of the White Huns and kindred 
tribes in India”, that the kindred tribes of the White Huns 
were the Yue-chis on the one hand and the Huns of Attilaf on 
the other. 


It is the contention of Ervad P. S. Masani that the Zoroastrian Religion has 
never been a “ Religion of Reforms It is the entire Law of the Universe, railed 
Uaend in the Avesta, as taught by the great soul Zoroaster. Zoroastrianism is nothing 
but the Natural Law of Evolution or l^nfoldment of Soul, known anr] taught by 
Zoroaster, and this I nivrrsul I.mr inculcates the ( loverninent of the Moral Order of 
the Universe by Ahura Ma/.d,i holpcil by .\rchangels anil Angels that are intelligences 
working in var.oiis caparities, Zoroastrianism is but another name of “Universal 
Science " or " Universal Knowledge of the Laws of Nature’’. liU. Z. A. M., 37, 352 , ) 
t King of the Hun.s who invaded 'he Roman Empire in A.D. 4.il. He was known 
as “ The Scourge of God”. 
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1 , Darmesteter, in his Icturere on “Parseeism: Its place in 
History”, happily describes the religion of this great Keformer 
as a religion of Life, in the noblest sense of the word : it 
brought to its followers two things, of which the old Aryan 
religions in the midst of which it rose had no idea, or only a 
dim perception, namely, moral duty and hope, armed with 
which two weapons a man can calmly face life and fate. 

The intensely interesting questions of the birth-place of 
Zoroastet and the time of his ministry have been discussed by 
many learned authorities of the past and modern times, and 
variously answered. 

We recognise with full sympathy the truth of the follow- 
ing observations of M. de Pastoret, author of “ Confucius et 
Mahomet — ‘‘ Je ne m’arreterai point a prouver son existence. 

Je ne sais comment il arrive que la posterity ignorent 

souvent ou fut le berceau des hommes celebres. On diroit que 
le hasard, en cachant les lieux qui les ont vu naitre, a voulu 
s’unir a la raison, pour nous prouver que I’univers entier doit 
etre regarde comme la patrie des Sages qui I'eclairent. Celle 
du legislateur des Perses et mal connue. Son origine et 
I’epoque de son existence meme sont contestees.” [Transl. ; “I 

will not wait to prove his existence I do not know why it 

happens that posterity often forget where the cradle of 
celebrated men was. One will say that chance, in concealing 
the names (of places), which had seen them burn, has wished 
to unite with reason to prove to us that the whole universe 
must be regarded as the country of the Sages who have 
instructed it. That {Le., the place) of the legislator of the 
Persians is l)adly knowu. His origin and also the epoch of 
his existence are contested.”] 

Certain Pahlavi writers put the epoch of Zoroaster’s 
mission at three hundred years before Alexander the Great, 
whilst a number of Greek and Koman writers mention that the 
prophet lived thousands of years before that king. Prof. 
Harlez places the time at about B.C. 800, Mills at about B.C. 
800-900, Duncker and Dasturji Saheb Hustaiuji Edalji Sanjaua 
cdi about B.C. 1000, and Geldner at about the fourteenth 
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century B.C. Aga Pour-e Davoud is certain that the date of 
Zoroaster can be taken back much earlier than the establish- 
ment of the Median sovereignty in Persia, i.e., much earlier 
than the 8th century B.C. 

Mr. Govindacharya Swami writes in his treatise on 
Mizdaism in the Light of Vishnuism : — “ Darius Hystaspes 
(Vist^spa) was not the prehistoric Vishtaspa, the contemporary 

of Zarathusht In B.C. 3000 stands the central figure of 

Krishna; in B.C. 1000 that of Zoroaster ; in B.C. 600 Kurush 
and Buddha, the ethical avatar of Krishna ; five centuries later 
Christ, spiritually the great-great-grandson, so to day, of 
Krishna.” 

In a short but scholarly paper on the date of Zoroaster 
contributed to the K. R. Cama Memorial Volume, Ervad 
Sheriarji D. Bharucha has made a praiseworthy attempt to 
prove, by a comparison of passages in the Vedas and the Avesta 
bearing references to personages common to both the litera- 
tures, that the two writings were contemporaneous. The 
profound Hindu scholar, Mr. B. G. Tilak (T. 0., 219), has 
shown that the most active of the Vedic period commenced at 
about B.C* 4000, if not earlier. Therefore the era of Zoroaster 
must be as old. A living Parsi savant, Dr. Irach J. S. 
Taraporevala, places the era of Zoroaster nearly forty-three 
centuries ago. 

The conclusion to which the late Mr. S. K. Hodivala, 
who had made a careful study of both Sanskrit and Avesta 
literature, arrived was that the Deluge happened in the days of 
the Rig Veda, and if Zoroaster was a contemporary of the Rig 
Veda Rishis, the date of the Rig Veda as also of the Great 
Flood would be the date of Zoroaster. (H. Z. C. R., 41.) 

According to the Bfindeheshn, Zoroaster was born in 
the house of his father Paurushasp on the banks of the river 
Daraja, which flows from Mount Savalan in Azarbaijim 
(Atropatene) in Media and meets the Arras. Prof. Jackson 
(J. P. P., 53) identifies Savalan with the ‘Mount of the two 
Holy Communicants’ in the Avesta where Zoroaster communed 
with Ahura Mazda. His mother Dfighda’s home was in 
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the city of Eagha or Eae* in Media Proper. Some authorities 
say that Zoroaster belonged to the East Iran or Bactria and 
call him a Bactrian sage. The true fact seems to be that he 
was born in West Iran, and promulgated his religion in the 
East, that is to say, Bactria, where Vishtaspa ruled. Sir J. J. 
Modi, who has personally visited the locality, assigns to Amvi 
or Amui, a town in the district of Urumiah, which is a part 
of the ancient country of Azarbaijan, the distinction of being 
the Prophet’s birth-place. (J. K O. I., No. 9, p. 10.) 

At his birth Zoroaster burst out into a loud laugh, a light 
emanated from his body, which illumined the whole room, and 
his brain pulsated so strongly that it repelled the hand when 
laid upon it, — a presage, says Pliny, of his future wisdom. 
The curious incident that Zoroaster laughed at his birth is men- 
tioned also in the Edda, the book of Scandinavian lore written 
in the 13th century. 

In fine poetical language the composer of the Farvardin 
Yasht says that in the birth and advancement of Zarathushtra 
the waters and the plants rejoiced, in his birth and progress the 
waters and the plants progressed, at his birth all the crea- 
tures of the good Creation cried out, “Hail! Hail ! the Athravan 
(Spiritual Guide) Spitama Zarathushtra is born for our sake.” 

When he was about twenty years old Zoroaster retired to 
a mountain in order to devote himself entirely to contemplation. 
This mountain where at the age of thirty revelation came to 
him is Ushidarena (Pahl. Oshddshtdr), which means the 
mountain that gives or preserves understanding. “ As we scan 
the distant horizon”, writes Prof. Jackson, “ the curious table- 
mountain of Kuh-i-Khwaja, ‘ Mountain of the Master,’ is the one 
striking feature in Sistan’s orography. This was surely Mount 
Ushidhao of the Avesta (Yt. 19.66 ; cf. Yt. 19.2 ; 1.28) and 
Ush-dashtar of the Pahlavi texts, the mountain sacred in 
Zoroastrian times as ‘ Imparting Illumination.” Major Eustom 

• According to a report inT. I. of 4-11-1933, an American expedition wa* to start 
in January 1934 to excavate the ancient city of Eae, under the direction of Dr. Erich 
P. Schmidt- The expedition expects to uncover the remains of a civilization which 
flourished more than 5000 years ago to throw light on the entire development of 
Deraian oulture. 
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M. Khareghat, I.M.S., writes in S. V. A. of 1933 (p. 12), that 
the numerous allusions to places in Sistan and to Mount 
Ushidarena in the Zoroastrian religious books leave the 
impression that only this mountain (the modern Kuh-i-Khwaja) 
was a holy mountain, but also that Zoroaster was more 
familiar with SistSn than about any other province in Persia. 
But he adds that it must not be supposed that Ushidarena 
was the mountain of the Revelation, which latter may have 
been Savalan Dagh in Azerbaijan. 

Pliny mentions on the authority of Hermippus,* who after 
laborious investigations had composed a work on the Zoroas- 
trian doctrines in the 3rd century B.C., that Zoroaster had 
written two million verses. It is written in the Pahlavi treatise 
Shatroha-i-Airan that the Prophet, by the order of King 
Vishtaspa, wrote 1200 chapters concerning the new religion on 
gilded tablets, which the king deposited, along with pre-Zoroas- 
trian writings of the former national Faith, in the (ianj-i-Shap- 
igan (“ The Treasury of Shapigan”) in the Fire-temple of 
Samarkand, an authenticated copy being put in another secure 
place, the Daz-i-Napisht (“ The Fort for Written Documents”) 
at Persepolis. Copies were also distributed all round. In a 
letter to Jasnafshah, king of Tabaristan, Tansar (Taosar), the 
chaplain of the first Sasanian sovereign Ardeshir, speaks of 
the sacred writings as 1000 chapters written on 12,000 cow- 
hides. 

The Holy Book of the Parsis, known as the Avesta, and 
more popularly as the Zend-Avesta, is, so far as it exists at 
present, as large as the Iliad and Odyssey combined. To this 
Parsi Book of Books, the Revd. Dr. Lawrence H. Mills pays a 
fitting tribute in the following plain but reverential words : — 

* Inquiries inlo the religion of ancient I’eraia began long ago and it was the 
enemy of Persia, the Greek, who first studied it. .Aristotle, Hermippus and many 
others wrote of it in books of which unfortunately nothing more than a few 

fragments or merely the iitleg have come down to us But Zoroastrianism was 

never more eagerly studied than in the first centuries of the Christian era. Religious 
and philosophic sects in search of new dogmas, eagerly received whatever came to 

them bearing the name of Zoroaster 1‘roclus collected seventy tetrads of Zoroaster 

and wrote commenfanos on them.’’ W. G. C. P. L. Vol. Sacred Books of the 
East, p. 56.) 
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Yes, the Avesta is important, if anything like' it could be ever 
called 'SO ; and it should be preserved not only as a mass of 
documents considered by some to be of interest, nor even as a 
quantity of unique monuments, but most of all as a Holy Book.” 
(M. Z. G., 8.) 

The first Avestan text that was taken to Europe was a Ms. 
of the Yasna, which was taken to Canterbury in 1633 by an 
unknown Englishman, who had received it from a rich Parsi, 
Nanabhai Modi, of Surat. (I. I. S., p. 286.) 

The original Avestan literature comprised 21 books, called 
Nasks, which covered besides religion, or theology and ethics, a 
vast and varied field of subjects including the sciences. Seven 
of these contained the Gathas (Holy Songs or Hymns), seven 
the Data (Law), and seven the Hadha-Mathra literature. The 
first are devoted to spiritual matters, the second to the laws of 
worldly life, and the third to philosophy and science. Certain 
Gath-As out of theGathic Nasks and the Vendidad (Vidaeva-data), 
one of the Datic Nasks, are the only portions of the original 
literature that have survived in their entirety. Of the Hadha- 
!Mathra literature little has survived, except what has remained 
in the Yasna and the Visparad ; and out of the Datic Nasks the 
Nirangistau and the .Verpatastan sections of the Ausparum 
Nask are extant, besides the Vendidad. According to West’s 
conjectural calculation the twenty-one Nasks, which composed 
the Sasanian Avesta, contained in all about 3,47,000 words, of 
which we now possess only some 83,000 or about a quarter. 
(B. L. H. P., Vol. I, 98.) Fortunately a summary of the contents 
of almost the entire Avestan literature survives embodied in 
the volumes of the Pahlavi Dinkard. This Dinkard (properly 
Daenakart or The Work of the Religion) is the most comprehen- 
sive work written in Pahlavi regarding the doctrines, history 
and literature of the Mazdayasnan Religion. (D. D. S., Vol. X, 
p. vii.) 

The prevailing belief is that the Gathas ( Aliunavaiti, 
I'shtaxaiti, Spentilmaiuy u, Vohukhshthra. and Vahishtaishti) 
alone contain the iiisinu/i/t vcrha, the inspired writings or 
utterances of Zoroaster, and that the Avestan texts are later 
writings. 
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The Pahlavi traditions, embodied in the Dinkard and the 
Pahlavi translations of the Giithas, declare the Gathas to have 
been composed not only by Zoroaster, but also by his con- 
temporaries and disciples such as Farshoshtar, Jamasp, Vohh- 
nemahhS.n, and Saena. Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria, the 
scholarly son of a scholarly father, points out that a close 
study of the Gathas will show that there are several stanzas 
written by a person or persons other than Zoroaster, and that 
it is likely that whole hymns, such as the KhashmaibyS. and 
Vahisht'iishti, were written by an admirer or admirers of the 
Prophet. (I. L. Q., Vol. I, No. 6, p. 363.) 

The GSithas that have survived comprise seventeen songs, 
called Has, containing 238 strophes of three to five lines each. 
They constitute chapters XXVIII to XXXIV, XLIII to LI and 
LIII of the Yasna and form the very kernel of the Zoroastrian 
faith. Their metres are the exact counterpart of the Vedas. 

The extant Avesta consists of : — (1) the Yasna (including 
the five Gathas), the sacrificial or liturgical prayers*; (2) the 
Visparad,t the book of invocations of the principal subjects in 
each kind of creation, the principal virtues, etc. ; (3) the 
VendidM (or “ Law against the Devas”), containing a 
collection of sanitary laws, directions for purifications, and 
expiatory, penal and similar sorts of laws ; (4) the 

Khordeh-Avesta (or “ the Small or Minor Avesta”), contain- 
ing 21 Yashts, Nyaeshes, Afring^ns, Gahs and other miscel- 
laneous hymns. 

The Nyaeshes are five in number, each one being a com- 
position to be recited in praise of one or another of the five 
great creations, namely, (1) Khurshed, or the Sun ; (2) Meher, 
or the Light preceding the rising of the sun; (3) Mah-Bokhtiir, 
or the Moon ; (4) Atash, or Fire ; and (5) Av^n-Arduisur, or 
the Waters. The Afringans. which are five in number, are 
short chapters, mostly extracted from the main Avesta, to be 
recited in certain congregations called Myazd, by priests, with 
trays containing fruit, milk, flowers, etc,, placed before them, 

* According to the Grand Biindeheshn, the ancient Persians used in their prayer- 
■ervices mueical instruments, such as the harp, tambura (a kind of guitar), etc. 

j From Av. vi»pi rataco, wbiob means “ ail tbe chiefs ” or “ all the seasons.’ 
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which after the recitation are solemnly partaken of by the 
congregation. The GAhs are five small compositions, each 
containing invocations or praises of the invisible spirit presiding 
over each of the five sections of the day and night. 

Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria explains that from the 
Gathas downward in the whole Avestan literature ‘Yasna’ is 
used to express ‘ worship’, ‘ fervent esteem,’ ‘ adoration paid to 
Ahura Mazda, the Ameshaspentas, and the Yazats’, without 
any trace of prayer or supplication for favours without deserving 
them; and he points out that it is owing to the miscomprehen- 
sion of the term yasna (Pahl. Yazisn) that Parsis, learned as 
well as unlearned, have considered as prayer ” the Yasna text 
recited by the Parsi priests for memorization and stud 3 \ The 
Pahlavi word Yasht (Av. Yrshti) is derived from the same 
root, viz., Av. Yaz, to praise, invoke or adore, from which the 
word Yasna is derived. The distinction between yasna and 
ypshti lies only in this that whereas the Yasna is a collection 
of the Yeslitis offered to AhurA, Mazda, the Amesblspentas 
and the Y’azatas. the YesJiti is adoration offered to one only, 
either to Ahuril Mazda, or to one of the Ameshaspentas, or to 
one of the Yazatas. (I. L. Q., Vol. I, No, 6, pp. 359-360.) 

In Dr. J. M. Qnvala’s resume of Meillet’s Trois Con- 
ferences sur Iss Gatha de I’Avesta, given in J. K. O. I., No. 9, 
(p. 1-2.3), it is stated that although the root yaz-, Skr. yaj-, 
means to sacrifice, this meaning is not applicable to the 
Gathas. Yasna inY. XXXIV, 1, means “sacrifice”, i.e., that which 
is thought, thought, as it forms the well-known triad with 'deed 
and word.” There is no question of the animal sacrifice 
which is condemned in § 14 of the same Gatha. In this 
connection we cite the following pertinent passage from a 
review (appearing in J. J. of 14th May 1934) of Dr. .Johannes 
Hortel’s work on Yashts XIV, XVI and XVIII : — - 

“ The Avesta nowhere prohibits animal food, but it 
sternly forbids cruelty to animals, especially to cattle. 
And that appears to many the superb virtue inculcated 
by the religion of Zoroaster. This also makes for us 
certain passages of Avesta, otherwise obscure, perfectly 

14 
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intelligible. Why was Zoroaster so vehemently opposed to the 
powers called Daevas ; only and exclusively because they were 
concerned with sanguinary sacrifices. And when we see those 
bloody holocausts in certain parts of the Avesta, the scientific 
interpretation is not that they represent something else or that 
it is all esoteric idiom or poetic metaphor. These sacrifices 
were real and actual ; only they were subsequently forbidden 
by the prophet. In obedience to his teachings the revisers of 
the Yashts introduced changes. The composer or reviser of 
the 18th Yasht (Ashi) was palpably an opponent of animal 
sacrifice. The oSerings of Zoroaster were of more innocent 
nature. They did not, however, necessarily exclude the 
killing of animals; but the A'ashts, certainly as they stand, do 
depict the spirit of sympathy, commiseration and pity for the 
lower animals which we have a right to believe were of the 
cardinal tenets of the Prophet of Iran.” 

In Zoroastrianism, since at least the Pahlavi age, there 
has been introduced a considerable lot of rites and ceremonials. 
Many of the intelligentia of the Zoroastrian community take 
the rites, ceremonies, and mathras or mantras not as essential 
parts of religion, but as useful adjuncts to the pursuit of truth. 
This view Mr. Jamasp Phiroze Dastur, M.A., LL.B., briefly 
sets forth as follows in his article on Religion in K. T. IT. of 
3rd September 1033; — The path is steep and narrow, dreary 
and toilsome, beset with seductive surroundings The mantras, 
rites and paraphernalia of religion serve to curb the rebellious 
spirit, to regale the weary soul, to fortify the diffident heart, or 
to edify the uncultured mind, in the arduous task. These forms 
and slogans of battle are to the soldier marching to death or 
liberty what the banner and cry ‘ Excelsior ’ were to the solitary 
youth who climbed the Alps on his journey to heaven.” But 
there are students of the esoteric side of Zoroastrianism, among 
whom too are some shining lights of the universities, who 
hold that the incantations, the words or niatltras have them- 
selves a power, a special efficacy of their own. A keen exponent 
of this latter view, Mr. Phiroze S. Masani, in his '■ Zoroastri- 
anism, Ancient and iModern,'’ describes matJ/ra as the law of 
the efficacy of the mystic words or charms composed by the 
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Prophet in unison or atfcunement with the original Universal 
Musical Note — the Creative Word Ahunavar — the law whereby 
the Urvan or soul can be en rapport with the Music 
Celestial. 

M. Meillet, Professor of Ancient Iranian Languages in the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes of Paris, and several other authori- 
ties have asserted that the doctrine of the Gathas differs from 
that of the later Avesta. Their view is that the latter is a 
compromise between the religious reform, of which the Gathas 
are the only document, and the Ancient Iranian tradition, 
parallel to the Indian tradition represented by the Vedas. 
According to Meillet, when the great national reaction took 
place which culminated in the foundation of the Sasanian 
Empire, the little that remained of traditions of all sorts was 
utilized, and the Mazdian religion, which then took its definite 
form, became the State Religion, whereas Zoroastrianism was 
formerly only a sectarian religion. The Professor further 
remarks that whatever is rigid and stiff in the religion of the 
later Avesta is due to this Mazdian religion; as also the striking 
contrast between the thoroughly moral religion of the GathAs 
and intellectual poverty of the Sasanian Avesta, and thus it is 
conceivable that the later vesta has very little of the idea of 
freedom of spirit, of religious ardour, of vivid intelligence and 
the taste for moral novelties, which have always characterized 
tae Iranians : the Gathas reflect the brilliant mentality and the 
whole of its ardour ; the later Avesta has not got that slightest 
trace. (Bee Dr. M. Unvala’s art. Trois Conferences sur les 
Gatha de I’Avesta” par A. Meillet, -J. K. 0. I., No. 9, 1927.) 

Mgr. Baron C. de liarlez says in the Introduction to the 
Avesta (W. H. A., 301) that the Gathas represent primitive 
Mazda'ism pure and simple, while the other parts of thc^ Avesta 
represent naturalism and a modified typo of Mazdadsm. In 
another place in the same book (p. 122) he writes that the 
monotheistic tendencies predominate in the Gathas, dualism in 
the Vendidiid, naturalism in the Yasna, and the revivified cult 
in the Yashts, and that in all these books we find allusion to 
the ancient myths of Iran and even of the Aryan people. 
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Mr. Behramgure T. Anklesaria, in a series of thoughtful 
articles ou Zoroastrian religious literature contributed by him 
to the Iran League Quarterly, beginning with the April- July 
1930 number, has put forth an able and ample refutation of 
such assertions as these, which, among other European and 
oriental scholars, Meillet and Harlez have advanced. He 
denounces those Orientalists, Parsi or non-Parsi, who being 
innocent of the traditions embedded in Pahlavi writings have 
never been able to conceive the process of unfoldment of Giithic 
thought in the later Avestan writings, wherein they see 
nothing but a resuscitation of pre-Oathic mode of w’orship and 
religion, introducing the "Devas ” of the Vedic Pantheon under 
a new name ‘‘ the azatas and he shows his righteous indigna- 
tion that this immature judgment, howsoever incorrect it could 
be, has been pounced upon by the learned and the unlearned of 
the Zoroastrian community to prove the deterioration of the creed 
of Zarathushtra in the later Avestan writings. He contends, 
with evident reason, that the spirit of the Gatha hymns was 
followed to the very letter, nay, some of the beautiful stanzas 
are quoted by the poets of the later Avesta or placed in other 
words therein, and that no honest scholar, savant or orientalist 
can ever prove that the later poets, whilst offering their ^ yasna\ 
“fervent esteem”, to the Ameshaspentas and the Yazatas, to holy 
men and women worthy of reverence, to the beneficent animals 
to all the good creatures and creation of God, had left off 
monotheism, belief in Ahura Mazda as the Creator of the 
Ameshaspentas and the Yazatas. of men and animals, of the 
entire creation. In brief, in all the heterogenous writings, 
ranging over many centuric.s, which make up the Zend Avesta, 
there is discernible an unity of thought and purpose: there is 
no break with the past. 

The conclusion to be drawm i.s that the so-called later 
Avesta do not supplant bat very considerably supplement the 
Gathas. The grammatical structures, style, and subject- 
matter are different in each of the extant Avesta text only 
because each has a different Nask-origin. (M. Z, A. M., 220, 
323.j 
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The Prophet explains his Mission thus in his Holy Song 
XXVni, 4 

I who would devote my soul 
to the Divine Symphony of the Heavenly Blessing 
By means of the Pure Eeason 

and the Affection and Power of the Good Alind. 

And have been knowing well the Blessings 

of the Deeds of the Lord Who is the Wisest One, 

As long as I have the will and power, 

So long will I teach the world to aspire after Eighteous- 
ness ’■ 

Further, in his Songs XXX and XLV, the Prophet 
proclaims : — 

“I will speak, now listen, now hear, ye, who come from 
near and who (come) from far desiring. Now mark ye all him, 
for he is unmasked. Not shall the false teacher destroy the 
life a second time, the lying tongue that adheres to the wicked 
faith.” 

And we will bo those that will perfect this life, 0 Wise 
One, and (ye) other Lords, and Asha, give us your help, so 
that thoughts may be united where the wrong faith still 
subsists. Then will happen the destruction of the power of 
Druj, and they will partake of the reward of the good abode of 
Vohumano, of Mazda, and of Asha, (they) that abide by the 
good message. ’ 

Zoroaster, in his Gathas calls upon one and all to use 
their eyes, their ears, and their reasoning faculty, and judge 
and decide, each one for himself, whether to accept or reject 
the truths and doctrines which he is preaching as learnt by him 
from the Wise One by intuition, heavenly inspiration and 
meditation. 

S. Laing, in his fine book “A Modern Zoroastrian, ’ points 
out that the religion of Zoroaster has this great advantage, in 
the existing conditions of modern thought, that it is not 
dragged down by such a dead weight of traditional dogmas and 

• iSee Mr. Bulsara's transin. in I. L. Q., Vol. Ill, Xo 4, p. 261. 
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miracles as still hang upon the skirts of Christianity. But the 
fact cannot be overlooked that one of the original Nasks, the 
Spend, which was devoted to the biography of Zoroaster, did des- 
cribe the many marvels and miracles attributed to the Prophet 
which are collected in the Seventh Book of the Biukard ; and in 
this connection Ervad Phiroze Masaui’s observations are worth 
quoting : — “ There is nothing regarding the miracles of Zoroaster 
in the extant Zoroastrian Avesta scriptures and Pahlavi writings 
which is supernatural. These miracles must be looked upon as 
superphysical, for they necessitate for their successful perfor- 
mance perfect power of Ashoi or attunement with all the 
Laws of Asha together with complete cognizance of the Laws 
of the Four Planes of the Universe, viz, the Minoi or the 
Spiritual, the Jormoni or the Luminary, the Arvdhi or the ultra- 
physical, and the Jesmdni or the physical, — of which the former 
two, termed Uasti, are permanent and ever-lasting and constant 
and the latter two, termed Nisti, are transitory, evanescent and 
variable. One instance out of the many miracles will serve 
the reader in good stead. Zoroaster took our all the four feet 
of the Asp-i-Siah or Black Horse of King VishtS^spa, which 
were buried into the loins of the horse. It is further said that 
Zoroaster took them out only by the chanting of some Manthra 
or Avestic formula. This is regarded as a miracle, for this 
phenomenon cannot be reasonably understood by the educated 
youth of the present century in its literal sense. This miracle 
when explained in its original light becomes a fact possible and 
certain of achievement to a student of psychic science. When 
the subject of sixteen Ghakhra or psychic centres in the Kelirpa 
of the human constitution is properly understood by the student, 
he can very easily admit the truth of the fact that Zoroaster 
developed the four Chtikkra or psychic centres of King 
Gushtasp connected with the faculties of the brain in order to 
enable him to see for himself the verities of the revelation or 
Uaena-i-Zarathushtri.” (M. Z. A. M., 401-2.) 

The teaching of Zoroaster is primarily directed to the 
formation of the mind and the salvation of the soul. It is for 
the good as well as for the erring. He wants to convince and 
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turn all to the right faith. In Yasna XXXI he addresses 
Ahiira iMazdil thus : — 

Grant Thou, 0 Holy Spirit ! by means of the soul’s 
holy fervour, 

And by Righteousness point out 

to both the good and the erring people, 
the joy of heavenly and happy acumen ! 

And what would be as holy Canon for the discreet 

That with the tongue of Thy own mouth tell us for 
Enlightenment, 

That therewith may we bring all the living to Faith. “ 

In Farvardin Yasht, § 01, it is manifested that hereafter 
the good Mazda-worshipping religion shall widely reach to all 
the seven regions. In Vendidad XIX, 26, Ahura Mazda is 
represented as answering in the clearest arlirmative Zarathdsh- 
tra’s question, “ 0 Thou All-knowiog Ahura Mazda ! shall I 
make a virtuous man my follower ? Shall I make a virtuous 
woman my follower ? Shall I make the wicked demon-wor- 
shipping men of simple life my followers ?” 

As regards the requital for following the precepts of the 
true faith, Yasna XXX, 1, makes it manifest that the Best Mind 
( A!-»c - vahishtrm mani>) shall be the reward of the 

righteous. In the penultimate passage of the short prayer 
known as Nam-Sitayeshn the devotee offers praise to the 
merciful Lord, Who desires good deeds, and rewards those who 
act according to His commands, and (at last) will purify (even) 
the wucked out of hell and will beautify all with purity. 

The quintessence of Zoroaster’s ethical teachings is con- 
centrated in one tiny word = .\sha (Purity) expanded into 
the triad, = llamata (Good Thoughts), = Jlukhta 

(Good Words), =llnvarashta (Good Deeds), three small 

words again, but of supreme significance to humanity. A 
learned follower of Islam. Prof. M. A. Shustery, observes that 
while there is much logic and metaphysics found in Vedantism, 
splendid psychology in Buddhism, spirit of great love in Christ- 

* Mf Biilsara’s transit!, in [. Q» Vol. IH, No. 4. p. 262. 
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ianity, Zoroaster’s message to humanity is pure morality. (I. L. 
Q.. Vol. I, Nos. 3-4, p. 20h.) 

When Sheikh Sadi of Shiraz sings ; — 


la?. iS ^ j 








Si a; 




(‘' Truth is in accordance with the wish of God- I never 
saw any person lost in a straight road ”) 
he reiterates what Zoroastrianism taught in the remote past 
4rj 4»)o-“ = ur.Pa ['(intu ijo asliahe {" Purity 

is the only path to tread’ }. 


Purity, declares Zoroaster, is for man the greatest good 
from his very birth - 

yaozdno maslnji'ii a'/ jd zdiifJt<‘ni vahi'^htn). Happiness is to him 
who is pure for purity’s sake 

= iislth'i annual, ]i ijcit aslid i Dah ishtiVi ashi'm). By 
highest and best purity man can reach near unto Ahura 
Mazda, and have vision of Him and gain His eternal friendship 

• iuaih . Jif jw ^ 

..“iib'i •tse-^o' = as/m vahiaht asha sraeslif 

dari'^dm thvd pairi tJivu janiydni haini'ni tid'd hakhsna). 

The German poet Goethe admires the view of the purity 
of Elements as observed by the ancient Persians. In his Notes 
attached to his Parsi-Namoh or Buch des Parsen, he writes: 
“ Their religion is clearly based on the dignity of all elements 
as manifesting God's e.xisteuce and power. Hence the sacred 
dread to pollute water, the air, the earth. Such respect for 
all natural forces that surround man leads to every civic virtue. 
Attention, cleanliness, application are stimulated and fostered. 
On this the culture of the soil was based.” The French scholar 
Darmesteter remarks that the a.\iom ’ Cleanliness is next to 
Godliness” is altogether a Zoroastrian axiom with this differ- 
ence that in Zoroastrianism it is a form itself of God (“ Le 
Zend Avesta, 'Vol. II. p. X). Another European scholar, 
Heinrich F. J. Junker, writes that there is scarcely a people 
higher in estimation on account of its generosity, charity, 
sincerity, and purity both of body and spirit than the descen- 
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dants of the ancient Zoroastrians, the Parsis of Bombay and 
the Ghebers in Kerman. (S. V. A., 1912, p. 24 c.) 

The Parity (Asha)* which Zoroaster preaches is not 
merely that which can be procured by means of washings, 
ablutions and fasts, or secured by retirement to a solitary 
cell, a mountain hermitage, a monastery, or a nunnery, 
renouncing earthly ties and the duties and cares attaching 
to one’s station in life. Swami Vivekanand, a well-known 
Hindu divine and sage, gives out just the Zoroastrian 
idea when he observes in his “ Karma Yoga” that it is 
useless to say that the man who lives out of the world is 
a greater man than he who lives in the world, for it is much 
more difficult to live in the world and worship God than to give 
it up and live a free and easy life. 

Zoroastrianism fosters no faddism. favours no extremes of 
any kind. Celibate life, fastings, self-castigation, self-inflicted 
tortures, sackcloth and ashes have no function in a Zoroastrian’s 
ashoi. The joys of this world are not considered in any way 
derogatory to the happiness of the next. Enjoy all the good 
that Ahura Mazda has given for man’s enjoyment and anon 
render thanks unto Him for them, — only be moderate and 
temperate in all your habits : this is a most sane and prac- 
tical doctrine of Zoroastrianism. It is written in the Persian 
Saddar, “ There are people who strive to pass a day without 
eating and who abstain from any meat : we (Zoroastrians) 
strive too and abstain, namely, from any sin in thought, word 
or deed : in other religions they fast from bread ; in ours we 
fast from sin.” The Zoroastrian, while asking in his prayers 
for a cultivated and an active soul, asks at the same time for 
abundant nourishment, abundant riches and abundant glory. 
(Ys. LXII, 4-5.) In his poetical treatise Farziat-nameh (“ The 
Book of Obligatory Duties”) Dastur Darab Pahlan says : — 
“ The Creator, the Keeper of the World, once said to Zoroaster, 
(in case of) whatever things that appear pleasant (or beautiful) 
to your eyes speak out ‘ Ba 7iam-i Yazad ’ {i.e., in the name of 

• This word -"as-* = as/io U tl.c same ae Sansk. ri/o, which corresponds to the 
English word right. 

15 
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God) by way of reverence. This recital will increase its good- 
ness and splendour.” However, material wealth and material 
good are not to be acquired at the cost of man’s spiritual good. 

Zoroastrianism is a manly creed. Its commandment is, 
Be pure that ye may be strong, be strong that ye may be pure. 
To the follower of this creed “ life is real, life is earnest, life 
is not an empty dream”. To him it is a veritable battlefield. 
He is not to lead a life of drift and inertness, but must be up 
and doing “ with a heart for any fate.” He is a liatliaeshtdr 
(warrior) in the world’s broad field of battle, a protagonist of 
Truth and an antagonist of Untruth. He must wage a 
constant war with evil, and engaging himself actively on the 
side of God he must go on performing his duty. 

Lnhorare est orare. All labour, says Carlyle, is equal in 
the sight of God. For a Zoroastrian no labour is so noble and 
meritorious as the cultivation of the soil. In the Vendid^d a 
question is asked of Ahura MazdS as to what is the advancement 
of the IMazdayasni religion and the answer given is “ Abundant 
cultivation of the food grains”. Again, it is declared that he 
who sows grain sows righteousness. There is a story told by 
Xenophon of the younger Cyrus, brother of Artaxerxes II, that 
he led the admiring Spartan general Lysander through his 
pleasure-grounds and displayed their regularity and beauty, 
and informed him that he had himself planned and even 
planted many of the trees with his own hands, and when the 
Spartan replied by an incredulous glance at his splendid robes 
and chains and armlets of gold, he swore to him by INIithra, as 
a good servant of Ahura Mazda, that he never tasted food till 
he had fatigued himself by labour. (H. H, E., Vol. I, 271.) 

In his work “ Evolution and Creation”. Sir Oliver Lodge 
says: — “Freewill is a reality, a fact of experience. We can 
really choose. If we persist in choosing wrong, a terrible form 
of soul-death may supervene.” Did this eminent scientist 
know that this dictum of his is but the reiteration of a tenet 
that Zoroaster propounded millennia ago ? In delivering his 
spiritual message to the masses who had assembled from near 
and afar to hear him, Zoroaster declared that it was upto 
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every individual to use his eyes, his ears and his intellect, 
and make his choice whether he should surrender his mind 
and soul to Spentamainyu, the Beneficent Influence, or to 
Angramainyu, the Maleficent Influence, but, in the result, 
he that makes the latter choice shall have woe as his lot. 
(Yasnas XXX, XLV). Prof. Dr. Kossoviez, of the University 
of St. Petersburgh, has well interpreted this dogma of the 
Ancient Prophet in the Preface to his “ Zarthustricae Gathaes 
tres posteriores”. He says: — “Man is destined, according to 
Zoroaster, to prosper in this life and to enjoy celestial bliss in 
the other. All things are created for furthering this well-being 
of humanity ; but it is left to the freewill of man to acquire 
the bliss of the life to come. Evil is the result of the freedom 
of the will : it proceeds from the arbitrary choice on the part 
of man of what is bad and constitutes a mistake.” (W. H. A.,117). 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore writes in the Vishvabharati Journal 
of October 1923 that Zoroaster was the greatest of all the 
pioneer prophets who showed the path of freedom of moral 
choice, the freedom from the blind obedience to unmeaning 
injunctions, freedom from the multiplicity of shrines, which 
distract worship from the single-minded chastity of devotion. 

All Parsi prayers begin with the formula “Klislinaotlira 
Ahilralie Mazddo” (“ May God be well pleased”), which signifies 
the fact of the devotee’s primary and essential duty to think, 
speak, and act in such ways only as will please Him. 

In Zoroastrian ethics great stress is laid on the virtue of 
charity and philanthropy. 

In the Avestan NiraagistSn so much importance is given 
to it that it is said therein that the gift which relieves the entire 
material world is the gift which consists in charitable thought, 
charitable word, and charitable deed. In the Mino-i-Kherad 
charity is said to be the first best act of righteousness, the 
second being truthfulness ; and it is mentioned in the Dinkard 
(Vol. V, 303-5) that it is stated in the religion that every man 
should become capable of doing good to every other man and of 
benefitting every one without doing harm to anybody. 

The following three profound truths form a prominent 
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and noteworthy part of the doctrines of Zoroaster, namely, 
(1) that the soul is immortal, (2) that man shall be judged by 
his acts, and (3) that truth must in the end prevail over evil. 

The doctrines of a belief in the resurrection of the dead,* 
a belief in the immortality of the soul, and a belief in future 
rewards and punishment, which are among the chief dogmas 
of the Jewish, Christian and Mahomedan religions, were 
borrowed by them from Zoroastrianism. No less an eccle- 
siastical authority than Dr. Cheyne expresses his conviction 
in his “Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter” (pp. 400-1), 
that had it not come into contact with Zoroastrianism Israel 
would, historically speaking, have struggled in vain to satisfy 
its religious aspirations. 

In an address on “Soul and Body” delivered in Bombay in 
1916, Dr. J. H. Moulton made an earnest appeal to the 
Parsis to sweep out of the Indian mind the l-arma doctrine, 
which he considered was no mere speculation, but an idea that 
lay at the root of all the saddest things in India, and he 
exhorted them to plant instead the virile teaching of 
Zarathushtra and Jesus — on personal responsibility, so that 
India would lift her head among the nations as high as her 
most loyal sons desired. 

The Avesta mentions the existence of the following nine 
principles in the human constitution : — (1) Tanfi (physical 

• It is stated in the Dinkard (I). P. S . Vol. V, p. 346) ti.at by virtue of the good 
religion, Ganaraino shall be severed by Spentamino from every object and action pertain- 
ing to the Fras/ioAi r, Vi, while the spread of the Fta.shdK: r.'ti (i.e., final reformation) 
shall follow the propagation (in the world) of the goo<l conceptions in theMazdayasniin 
religion. Dr. Martin Haug writes (II. E., 312) that "though in the Gathiis there is no 
particular statement made of the resurrection cf the dead, yet we find a phrase used 
which was afterwards always applied to signify the time of resurrection, and the 
restoration of all life that has been lost during the duration of creation. This is the 
expression frai<hcm kerenaon ahum Cias. XXX, 9), ‘ they make the life lasting’, t.e., 
they perpetuate the life. Out of this phrase the substantive friishj-kur, /i ‘perpetua- 
tion of life’, was formed, by which, in all the later Avesta books the whole period of 
resurrection and paligenesis at the end of time is to be understood. The resurrection 
forms only a part of it. That this event was really included in the term of Franho- 
Arr.’U one may distinctly infer from Vend. XVIII, 51, where, Spenta Armaiti (the 
earth) ia invoked to restore ‘ at the triumphant renovation’ of creation, the lost progeny 
in the form of one knowing the Giith.'is, knowing the Vasna, and attending to the 
discourses. 
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tabernacle), (3) Gaetlid (the vital organs and viscera), (3) Azda 
(the nervous matter), (4) Kelt r pa (the invisible subtle body), 
(5) UsJddita (the vital force or energy which sustains the 
breath and life), (5) Tevishi (the desire-force, the origin of 
Thought-activity), (7) Urvcai (the soul which unfolds itself), (8) 
Bao-ddngli fright spiritual consciousness). (9) Fravasld (the 
highest ideal). (M. Z. A. M., 123.' 

According to the scriptures, besides Ahiira Mazda the 
Ameshaspentas (Ameshaspands, the Holy Immortals) and 
Yazatas (lit., those worthy of praise or invocation) form the 
celestial hierarchy. In the Gathas practically the only Divine 
Beings mentioned, besides Ahura Mazda, are the Ameshaspentas, 
the Yazats Sraosha, Adar and Ashi being notable exceptions. 

God made the universe by His Thought. In Yasna XXXI, 
7, Ahura Mazda is spoken of as the First Thinker (Ma?ifrt^o7i?-yo) 
and it is stated that He is through His understanding the 
Creator of the Eighteous Order. It is also mentioned in the 
Avesta that when Ahura Mazda created the universe the 
Fravasliis were present and helped Him in the act of recation, 
which implies that He had thought out the complete scheme 
or plan of creation and the thoughts formed themselves into 
the Universe. This ancient Zoroastrian view exactly coincides 
with the one that no less a scientific authority than Sir James 
Jeans put forward in his book “ The [Mysterious Universe ’, 
published about the end of 19-30. His theory is that the universe 
is a world of thought and we and our tin} world are “ a 
pulse in the eternal mind”; and he observes that if the 
universe is a universe of thought, then its creation must have 
been an act of thought, and that to-day there is a wide measure 
of agreement, which on the physical side of science approaches 
almost to unanimity, that the stream of knowledge is heading 
towards a non-mechanical reality. 

Each of the six Ameshaspentas represents or embodies 
one of the Divine attributes of the Creator Himself. Dr. 
Moulton is evidently right that the Prophet meant the 
Ameshaspentas to be loitkin the Being of God, not separate 
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from Him as exalted members of the heavenly court. (M. T. 2., 
13,) The six are : — 

(a) Asha Vahishta, the Spirit of Truth and Right, of 
Universal Harmony. 

(b) Vohumanah,* the Spirit of the Good ^lind. 

(c) Vohu Khashtra, the Spirit of Holy Sovereign Power. 

(d) Spenta-Armaiti, the Spirit of Benevolence, Devotion 
and Love. 

(e) Haurvatat, the Spirit of Perfection, Health and 
Well-being. 

(f) Ameretat, the Spirit of Immortality. 

It is within the power of every individual, with the help 
of the Divine Spark within him or her, to attain to and acquire 
the Divine Attributes of the six Holy Immortals, and be 
“God-like ” or “ worthy of God”, and come into tune with the 
Infinite in his or her actions. (I. T. Z,, 1.) 

Moulton very judiciously observes that the position of 
Asha suggests that view of evolution which is universal among 
intelligent Western Christians to-day: Asha stands for the 
Reign of Law, but it is also a part of the Being of God, and 
we are not therefore to regard Natural Law as something 
outside of God. (M. T. Z., 14.) 

The Yazats are powerful spiritual existences pervading 
the whole universe in hundreds and thousands. Thirty of them 
preside over the thirty days of the month, which are named 
after them. The function of the Yazats is to spread benedictions 
and develop and increase the creation and to fight against 
Evil. According to the Dinkard, God has placed the prosperity 
of man in their hands. 

The Zoroastrian Confession of Faith is contained in 
Yasna XII. Its last clause Geldner renders as under (J. K. 
0. I., No. 24, p. 25) 

“ I promise (to follow) the religion of the Mazda-worship- 
pers, which unbuckles (the sword) and puts down the weapons 
and recommends next-of-kin marriage, which of all the present 

* Dr. Spooner maintains that Brahma is not an Indian God, but an echo or 
imitation of the Zoroastrian Ameshiipenta Vohumanah or Vahmnaa, i.e., Vahatna 
beoama Hinduised as Brahma. (See K. 1. H. of 3-9-33, p. 141.) 
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and future (religions) is the loftiest, the best, and the most 
beautiful, which is of the Ahurian faith and Zarathushtrian. 
I promise all the good things to the Wise Lord. This is the 
confession of the religion of the Mazda-worshippers.” 

It is best to call to mind the fact that every unbiased 
and reliable authority has admitted that the ethics of the 
religion of Zoroaster are of an eminently practical and uplifting 
character. 

For instance, H. H. Zoka-ol-Molk Foroughi, H. I. M. 
Eeza Shah’s Islamic Minister of Foreign Affairs, in an 
inaugurative address delivered at Teheran in 1930, expressed 
his deliberate opinion that the literature of the old religion of 
Iran, the revelation of Zarathushtra, was from beginning to 
end a marvellous story, one of the best arguments for proving 
the rational wisdom, the straight path, the pure taste, superior 
magnanimity and lofty traits of character of the Iranian 
nation; Wilder, author of “Philosophy and Ethics of Zoroaster,” 
writes that a faith so simple and pure is profound and ethical 
enough for the most exacting moralist as well as the most 
philosophic schoolman ; and Meillet says, in his “ Trois 
Conferences sur les Gathas de I’Avesta ”, that freedom of 
thought, a zealous sense of self-respect, magnanimity in 
religion, a sharp intellect, and a zest and fervour for principles 
of ethics, which have always been the particular characteristics 
of the Iranians, are peculiarly manifested in the Gathas of 
Zoroaster. 

Does it not stand to common sense that in such an 
eminently ethical and philosophical religion there can be 
no plea or place for such a revolting practice as incest, and 
that the Avesta term which translators have rendered in that 
sense must have an altogether different meaning ? 

The Avesta word which is generally interpreted as next- 
of-kin marriage is Khetuadath (Pahl. Khvetakdas). Nowhere 
in the Avesta next of-kin marriage is applauded, advocated 
or even suggested. Khetuadath in the Avesta literally means 
“the dedication of oneself”. 

A Pahlavi text gives the following elaborate estimation 
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of the relative value of the observance of KJivetiiJidas : — “If one 
performs the Khvetvkdas for the first time a thousand demons 
and two thousand wizards and witches will die ; if the person 
observes it twice, then two thousand demons and four thousand 
wizards and witches will perish; if this rite be performed for 
the third time then three thousand demons and six thousand 
wizards and witches will die ; and if it be observed for the 
fourth time, then the man and woman performing it will be 
righteous.” (West, PahL Texts, S. B. E , 18, pp. 417-8.) 

It must be obvious to the simplest, but unprejudiced, mind 
that such especially wickedness-destroying and righteousness- 
earning results could never have been so boldly claimed to rise 
from the performance, and repeated performances, of the 
immoral and degrading pratiee of next-of-kin marriage, that is, 
in plain language, of incest, and that Khvetvkdas must, 
therefore, be something quite other than next-of-kin marriage. 
And so, indeed, it is. 

The fact which the translators have not understood is 
that the principles of Khvetvkdas implies the spiritual conjunc- 
tion of Sharif or the Superior Self with Khasis or the Inferior 
Self — the ideal union of Spiritual Masculinity with Spiritual 
Feminity — which can be attained only by exceptionally unfolded 
souls like the Magavans or Great [Masters of Souls. To reach 
or accomplish the state of Khvctakdas means to be able to 
keep one-self in tune with God and His Holy Ameshaspentas, 
to be able to act in concert with them ; and this accomplish- 
ment, it is claimed, can be achieved by means of the religion 
of Zoroaster. (M. Z A. M., 404, etc.) 

The thoughtful Prophet ponders profoundly over the grave 
riddle of the co-existence in this world of good and evil and 
comes to the one and inevitable conclusion that all existence, 
material and spiritual, is due to the play and interplay of two 
opposing forces, twins working spontaneously together, the 
forces of good {S pentd-mainyd) and evil {Angramainyn)* ; and 

* Mainyu is derived from the Aryan root man, to think. This word may be 
probably rendered into English liy the word “ Spirit”, meaning that which can be 
conceived by the mind, but cannot be felt by the senses. The word Spenta comes from 
the Avesta root tpan (Sanak. Shan), to innreaae, and Angra comes from the root Any 
(Sansk. Antl^hat. angere), to press together, to annoy (M.E.S.I’., 8-9.) 
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he draws pointed attention to this in his. addresses to the 
people who have assembled to hear him preach his gospel, and 
declares that in this he is proclaiming the first MatJi/va 
(Doctrine) of this life which the All-Wise had revealed to him. 
The purport of his sermon is that this is a world of polarities 
and that from the very beginning in the mental sphere the 
spirit of Good and spirit of Evil co-exist, between which two 
warring elements men have to make their choice.* The 
happiness of every individual depends on this fundamental 
and primary choice of his. This wonderful exposition of the 
nature of things is contained in Yasna XXX (Gatha Ahunavaiti, 
Chap. Ill), verses 1 to 6 of which Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala 
renders as under (see his Article “The First three chapters of 
Gatha Ahunavaiti”, S. V. A. of 1929): — 

1. Now will I speak of the Two to (those) desiriiic (to know.) 

(The two) who (have been) created by Mazda— this 
(knowledge is) indeed for the wise; 

.A.nd (T will recite) hymns unto Ahttra, 

And praises of Vohfi-Mano. 

(And I will explain) the Sacred-Lore of Asha. 

So that yc (the Pi’ophet’s hearers) 
shall experience Blis.q-STrpreme in "Realms of T.jight. 

■2, Hear ye with (your) ears the Highest (Truths), 

Consider (them) with cl»‘ar mind, 

Before deciding bc^tween the tu'O Paths ; 

Man by man, (each) for his own stdf. 

Before the great ushering in (of the New Age). 

Wal ving up (to help) in aceompli'^hing this our (great purpose). 

d. Now. these Two Spirits primeval. 

Who, Twins well-working, ri'veal themsehes 
In thought, and in word, 

(And) in deed (as) Good and Bad; 

♦Compare with this the views expressed by Pastor Charles T. Hussell in Study 
VII of his “The Divine Plan of the Ages”, which book had a phenomenal circulation 
of over six million copies. He writes: “ It is a self-evident truth that for every right 
principle there is a corresponding wrong principle; as, for instance, truth and falsity, 
love and hatred, justice and injustice. We distinguish these opposite principles as 
right and irrong by their effects when put in action. The result of these principles 
ill action we call good and eril. The faculty of discerning between right and wrong 
principles is called the moral sense, or conscience. It is by this moral sense which God 
has given to man that we are able to judge of God and to recognise that He is good.” 
16 
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And of these tn o the Wise (do choose) the Good, 

(But) the Unwise do not (thus) choose. 

4 . And now when these two Spirits together 
Did forgather, they first of all created 
Life and Not- Life, 

And thus Creation’s purpose is (fulfilled): 

The worst '"mental darkness) for the Untruthful, 

But for the Truthful the Virightest (Tight of' mind. 

6-6. Of these Two spirit® did choose, 

(The One) who (was) the False-One the worst deeds. 

(But) Asha (did) the Holiest Spirit (choose): 

He who would clothe himself in Imperishahle Tight. 

And who would please Ahura, 

AVith truthful deeds let him side with Mazda. 

Among these two the Daevas, indeed, cho-e not aright, 

For unto them did the Deluder 
Approach (when they) stood in douht: 

Thus they accepted the Worst Mind. 

And then with him 'the Delude)-) tliey I’ushed away 1o Wrath 
And thus did they pcillute our mcirtal life. 

In another sermon of his the Poet-Prophet tells the 
assembled people (Yasna XLV, 2) : — “ I first declare to you the 
two spirits of the world of whom the Bounteous one spoke to 
him who was Angra thus. ‘Not our minds, nor teachings, nor 
intellects, nor beliefs, nor words, nor actions, nor consciences, 
nor souls accord with one another.’ ’’ 

This doctrine of a Good and an Bvil principle may be 
said to be the corner-stone of the structure of Zoroaster’s 
religious and political philosophy. He did not preach it in th(‘ 
sense that the world is governed by two independent deities. 
They are two Spirits or Powers or Principles whereby all 
creation follows the definite law of cosmic progress, the law of 
As]ia (Righteousness, Law and (Jrder), the goal of creation 
being Perfection. In course of time, however, Ahura Ma/da 
was confounded with Spentamainyu, the Beneficent Principle; 
and as the true nature of evil was not properly understood, 
it came to be believed that .\hriman or Angramainyu was an 
opponent of Ahura .Mazda. 

In an article published in J.K.O.I., No. 20 (p. 133), the Eevd. 
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Fr. Dr. E. Zimmermann correctly observes that it is an inaccurate 
use of the name of Ahura MazdS for Spentatnainyii that has 
given rise to the view of Zoroaster’s doctrine being Dualism. 
For the understanding of this doctrine much light is furnished 
by that thoughtful writer, Ervad Phiroze S. Masani, in his 
treatise ‘‘The Zoroastrian Ideal Man”. He writes: “Not an inch 
in Nature is void of that working of that Great Law (namely, 
the Law of Service and Mutual Help underlying all the 
concatenations of the multitudinous activities in Nature, 
exoteric or esoteric). Even what seems outwardly to be 
opposition ‘Paitiyara’ of Angramainyu is only Negative Help 
or Service working by the subtle Law of Polarity according to 
the great plan of the Universal Progress. In reality Angra- 
mainyu has no separate existence of its own, but it is a force 
helping on the Law of Service negatively. It is only the 
Punitive Law putting into practical enforcement the Divine 
Will ‘ Khshathra Vairya’ for those backward souls who 
are still inclined towards the material selfish ends and 
ideas of material happiness, towards the narrow self-seeking 
regardless of the Great Law of Mutual Help and Service, which 
is designated as Anghra Mainyu. One can conclude logically 
hence that Anghra Mainyu has a momentary existence, and as 
soon as the backward souls are awakened and disposed to help 
on the Great Law of Service or Ya^na, Anghra Mainyu ceases 
to work with them or upon them. Hence it is repeatedly said 
in the Pahlavi Texts that Spenn Mino act la Ganak Mino 
— the Spenta IMainyii exists, the Anghra Mainyu does not. In 
the Avesta the same idea of the ultimate vanishment of Anghra 
Mainyu is reiterated everywhere, implying that when the Law 
of Positive Help and Service reigns supreme, the Law of 
Negative Service shall subside and ultimately disappear.” 

It is stated in the Dinkard (D. P. S., vol. V, 346), that 
by virtue of the good religion, Ganamino shall be severed 
by Spentamino from every object and action pertaining 
to the Frashokereti, while the spread of the Frashokereti 
(the final reformation) shall follow the propagation (in 
the world) of the good conceptions in the Mazdayasnan 
religion. 
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Samuel Laing, the author of "A Modern Zoroastrian”, 
arrives at this deliberate conclusion that of all the hypotheses 
which remain workable in the present state of human knowledge 
that seems to be best which frankly recognises the existence 
of the dual law, or law of polarity, as the fundamental con- 
dition of the Universe and, personifying the good principle 
under the name of Ormuzd, and the evil one under the name 
of Ahriman, looks with earnest but silent reverence on the great 
unknown beyond, which may, in some way incomprehensible to 
mortals, reconcile the two opposites, and give the final victory to 
the good. This and this alone, seems to Mr. Laing to afiord a 
working hypothesis which is based on fact, can be brought into 
harmony with the existing environment, and embraces, in a 
wider synthesis, all that is good in other philosophies and 
religions. Eecently the well-known journalist, G. K. Chester- 
ton, pronounced that we are here for a mystical reason, we ar e 
here to strive with evil, this champion or that may die, but in 
the end evil will be overcome, and that the fight is also to defend 
the good, such good things as freedom and free fellowship — and 
above all to defend the home. The opinion that he has come 
to is that the object of man’s existence is to rejoin that friend 
whom free thinkers will not forbid him to call God. (See 
I. W. L, 22-10-33, p. 17.) 

It is worth mentioning that at his conference with the 
Anjuman or synod of leading men in the Zoroastrian com- 
munity at Yezd, Prof. Jackson, for three or more hours, asked 
and answered (luestions relating to Zoroaster and his Faith, 
and concerning the condition of his followers in Persia. He 
found that the most enlightened of these Zoroastrians look upon 
Ahura, Maada as comprising within himself the conflicting 
powers of good and evil, designated respectively as Spenta- 
mainyu, “Holy Spirit”, and Anykra-mainyil, Hvil Spirit.” 
(J. p! P.,363.) 

11. Kiepert, cited by the famous traveller Dr. Sven 
Hedin in “Overland to India”, Vol. II, 232-234, has expressed 
the view that it is the eSect which the nature of the country 
exercised on the minds of its inhabitants that finds expression 
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in the Old Iranian belief in a beneficent creative power and one 
hostile to mankind (Ormazd and Abriman). As creations of 
the latter are regarded the hot sandstorms, mirage in the 
desert, the cold of winter, miasma, noxious insects and snakes, 
etc. Hence, points out Kiepert, the practical religious precepts 
ascribed to Zoroaster, the extermination of these creatures, the 
planting of trees, the construction of water-conduits, the sink- 
ing of wells, etc. Sven Hedin himself expresses a similar view. 
He says “ such a clearly pronounced struggle between life and 
death, between good and evil spirits, for the dominion of the 
earth could scarcely have been conceived unless the natural 
conditions in ancient Iran had given grounds for it 
(J. K. O.I., No. 25, p. 157.) 

It is mentioned in the Yashts and Pahlavi books that 
three seeds of the holy Zoroaster are preserved in the Lake 
Kasava (the present Zarah or Hamun Sea in Sistan) and are 
watched over by good, strong, beneficent Fravashis (pre-existing 
guardian spirits) to the number of ninety-nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-nine, and that three maids bathing in the 
waters of this lake will conceive and to them will be born the 
Saoshyant (Saviour) and his two forerunners Ukshyat-ereta and 
Ukshyat-nemaugh (Hoshedar-Mah and Hoshedar-Bami). This 
legend is not to be understood literally. A Farsi scholar, the late 
Ervad iM. F. Madau, explains that by the three seeds of the Pro- 
phet are meant the famous triple doctrine of Rumata, Rnklita, 
and if signifying thereby the entire original Zoroastrian 
Scriptures, all which literature, inscribed on skins, has been 
carefully treasured and preserved, against possible destruction 
by the foes of the Good Heligion, in three stages of caves or 
tunnels constructed under the beds of Lake ILisava and the 
Helmund, the chief river of Sistan which empties into the 
Hamun. When the Saoshyant, the Regenerator of the Good 
Religion, will arise, he will find access to and obtain possession 
of the Spiritual Glory and sacred writings treasured in these 
caves. He will revive the ancient Faith, and enlightening all 
with its eternal truths will thus bring about a Resurrection or 
Renovation (Farshakard) of humanity. The world will become 
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perfect and destined for everlasting beatitude. Besides tne 
above-mentioned three sons of Zoroaster hereafter to be born 
of immaculate virgins, the ancient writings speak of his 
having been the father of three sons and three daughters 
during his life-time. The sons were Isat-Vc^stra, Oruvtat-Nara, 
and Hvarr-Chithra, and the daughters Freni, Thriti and Pouru- 
Chisti. 

The student of the symbolism and esoteric philosophy 
of Zoroastrianism does not believe in any issue of the holy 
Prophet. Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara points out in his article 
on the Holy Progeny of the Divine Helper Zarathushtra 
Spitama in J. 0. M. V. (p. 413) that the names of the holy 
progeny of this glorious Helper of the world indicate the stages 
and progress of his divine mission and heavenly Gospel. 

Zoroaster had a thoroughly practical bent of mind. So 
while he reformed the religion, he also instituted reforms in 
the customs and practices of the people. 

As regards religious and social customs and observances, 
his precept was that all that is good and beneficial to mankind 
in what has come down from the past should be respected and 
all that is evil and injurious should be destroyed. (M. D. P., 
135.) 

An old custom that Zoroasler retained in his creed, one 
to which considerable importance is attached in the Zoroastrian 
ritual, is the tying of the Kusti round the waist and over the 
iSndreh. It is an irrefragable injunction that a Zoroastrian 
child between the age of seven and fifteen must be invested 
with the Sudreh (shirt) and Kusti (sacred girdle), after being 
given the necessary religious instruction and taught the duties 
that would henceforth be incumbent upon it as a true wor- 
shipper of Ahiira Mazda. The investiture ceremony is called 
Navjote, a shortened form of the Avesta word Narazaota, 
which signifies a new worshipper of .Vhura Mazda. Some take 
the word Navjote to be another form of Naozdd, i.e., a new 
birth, meaning thereby a new spiritual birth. The Vendidad 
(XVIII, 54-57) lays down that the person of more than fifteen 
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years of age who goes about without the sacred girdle and 
shirt is the fourth one to make the drvj (evil personified) 
pregnant, committing thereby a sin which is inexpiable. It 
is also laid down (XVIII, 9) that he who for three springs 
does not wear the Kvsti brings in the power of death. 

The word Svdreli is derived from the Av. word vantra, 
which means a garment. Some derive it from Pers. svd 
‘ profit ’ and roll ‘ way hence meaning a garment leading 
to the right and profitable path. The sndreJ> is made of white 
cambric and consists of nine parts. The Tinsti is prepared from 
the snow-white wool of sheep or lamb. It is a hollow, cylindri- 
cal tape, the warp of which consists of seventy-two threads and 
the weft of one unbroken thread. It is declared in the Avesta 
(Meher Yasht, 12G) that white is a similitude of the Mazdayas- 
nto religion. 

Aivyaongltana is the Avestic word for the Kvsti, as yajnn- 
•jmvita is the Sanskrit word for the janoi, the sacred thread 
which the Brahmins wear over the left shoulder and across 
the body. It appear.s from .\nandgiri and Govindananda’s 
commentaries on Shankara’s Bhushya on the Brahmasfitras 
that the Brahmins, like the Parsis, once wore the thread round 
the waist. (T. 0., 148.) The Zoroastrians delight to call 
themselves Iniste-kustuhis. that is, binders, and regard 
the knsti as the bond that binds them all. as brothers and 
sisters, in a common knot. 

It does not matter what dress a Zoroastrian wears, but 
under it he must wear the svdrek and ki/sfl as indispensable 
garments. He is enjoined to untie the kvsti several times 
during the day and to retie it again on the sv.dreh, reciting 
a short prayer during the process. Immediately before this 
untying and retying of the knsti, he must perform the 
/iddydb, that is, he must wash the exposed hands, face and 
feet with clean water. The sndreh and kvsti serve as perpetual 
reminders to him that he is a servant of God and bound 
to do His will and to lead a life of innocence and purity. 

Brig. Genl. Sir Percy Sykes (S. H. P., .3rd ed., vol. I, 114) 
pronounces his unhesitating opinion that it is difficult to 
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improve on the tenets of this religion, as represented by every 
lad when he is old enough to don the mystic girdle and, 
instructed by his elders, says Hi/mata, HvJihta, Hiivarshta 
(Good Thoughts. Good Words, Good Deeds). 

The Zoroastrian religion encourages matrimony, for the 
avowed reason that a married man is more likely to be 
able to withstand physical and mental afflictions and more 
apt to lead a clean and useful life than an unmarried man. 
In Yasna LIII, 5 . there is the following monition: — “These 
words do I address you, maidens marrying. Pay heed to m3’ 
words and impress them in A'our mind. May you two strive 
to lead the life of the Good Mind. These counsels do I give 
to you, bridegrooms. Learn from the righteous the precepts 
of the Good Eeligion. \Yith upright hearts love and cherish 
each other. Then sure]}' a happ}’ home-life shall be yours.” 

To the Zoroastrians marriage is a sacrament, and the 
monition just cited shows that the aim of the married couple 
should be a noble one. namely, to advance themselves in 
Eighteousness and to be loving and faithful. 

In Zoroastrianism women are held on a level with men. 
If the husband is the namano-iiaiti. the master of the house- 
hold, the wife is the namO,n<r jiatlmi, the mistress of the house- 
nold. In the Avesta both sexes appear constantly as possess- 
ing equal rights. Pious men and women are frequently named 
together. Women have the same religious rites as the men. 
The spirits of deceased women are alike invoked as those of 
men. The great respect in which the female sex was held is 
assigned by Sir John .Malcolm as the principal cause of the 
progress the Persians had made in civilization. 

In Zoroastrianism the father of children is considered as 
superior to him who has none,"^ and very strict punishments 
are prescribed for offences of adultery and abortion. (Vendidad 

IV, 47-54.) 


^ Herrtdotus (Bk. I, 136) mentions that in Fincient Persia the State en^^ouraged 
married life and that next to prowes® mi arms it was regarded as tiie <;reate8t proof of 
manly exoellenoe to be the father of inatiy The kini^s used to .send gifts to the 

man who could show the largest number. 
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In the Avesta (Farvardin Yasht, v. 100 ; Zamyad Yasht, v. 
86) King Gushtasp is mentioned as defending the Zoroastrian 
Law from the Huns. A wall, 720 miles in length, from 
Beidah in Persia to Samarcand, was built by him on one bank 
of the Oxus, believably as a defence against these people. The 
Great Wall of China, 1500 miles long, 20 feet high, and 15 feet 
broad, was built by a Chinese emperor who died, in 210 B.C., 
while building it. 

On the advent of Zoroaster the Iranians followed the 
reformed creed, but the Huns continued to follow, at least 
for some time, their old form of Iranian religion. Sir J. J. Modi 
(M. 0. C. P., 172-3) surmises that latterly, after a long stay on 
the frontier of Iran, and after coming into continuous close 
contact with the Iranians, the Huns may have taken into their 
faith many of the elements of the reformed religion of 
Zoroaster. 

The Ehmi Kaisar’s daughter Katabun, known also by 
the name of Nahid (Venus) and called Queen Hutaosa in 
Avesta, bore Gilshtasp two sons, Asfendiyar (Av. Spentodat; 
Pahl. Spendad) and Peshutan (Av. Peshotanu ; Pahl. Peshotan), 
both which princes were remarkable for their prowess and piety 
and for their staunch advocacy of Zoroastrianism. 

Arjasp (Av. Arejataspa)*, the powerful ruler of Turkestan, 
who is spoken of in the Pahlavi treatise Aiyadgar-i-Zariran as 
Arjasp-i-Khyonan KhudAi, l.e., Arjasp, the King of the Khyaonas 
or Huns, and in the Pahlavi Jamaspi as Sapit Hyaona or 
White Hun, resented Gushtasp’s abandonment of the common 
ancestral religion and acceptance of the creed of Zoroaster, 
and sent to his court two envoys, Vidarfsh and ShamkhSist, 
bearing a letter from him to Gushtasp in the Turki language 
to the following purport: — “ When thou readest this message 
purify thy body with ablutions, throw away the Kusti which 
thou hast tied round thy waist, return to the ways and customs 

• Ervad Sheriarji O. Bharucha (art. “ The date of Zoroaster”, K. R. C. M., 5) 
considers that the Shah-n&meh and other Iranian writings have erred in speaking of 
Arejataspa or Arjagp being a Turanian, since the last element aspa — ashva, both in the 
Avestic and Vedic names is obviously Indo-Iraaian, and therefore Arejataspa, the chief 
opponent of Qiishtasp, must have been a Vedic personage and not a Turanian. 
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of former monarchs, who were among the great ones of the 
earth, and listen not to the deceitful teachings of Zarathushtra. 
Shouldst thou disregard this counsel, I will march on Iran 
with a countless army in a month or two and spread destruc- 
tion throughout thy cities with my Tartar and Chinese 
hordes.” 

To this impertinent letter of the Hunnish King the 
Iranian monarch sent a dignified answer, meeting threat with 
threat. So a war ensued, a war which was urged with all the 
fury that has characterized religious crusades throughout all 
ages. The laurels of victory fell to Iran, but not without a 
terrible loss in men. Arjasp fled, leaving the greater portion 
of his troops dead on the battlefield. The place where Arjasp 
was defeated is mentioned in the Bundeheshn as Mount 
Miandasht and in the Bahman Yasht as Spedrazur (“White 
Forest”). 

Asfendiyar greatly distinguished himself in this war, the 
successful termination of which was in a great measure due to 
his personal valour and martial ability. 

Envoys from the rulers of Berbarestan, lud, and Sind 
waited on the victorious king of Iran with costly gifts from 
their royal masters. 

Freed from the \var with the Huns, Gushtasp turned his 
attention to the propagation and proper uudorstanding of the 
new religion. He sent out the books of the religion to the 
different provinces, with many kinds of instructions along with 
iVfagian teachers of eloquent tongue. 

To Asfendiyar he entrusted the administration of the 
State and the charge of the national flag, the Darfsh-i- KAveyan, 
the public treasury and the army. But he did not resign the 
throne to him, saying that his time to accede to it had not yet 
arrived, and directed him to proceed to other countries to 
propagate the pure religion of Zoroaster, to turn idol worship- 
pers to the worship of Ahura Mazda, and to establish Fire-tem- 
ples in conformity with the tenets of the new Faith. 

As Asfendiyar proceeded on this mission, he received from 
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the monarohs of Rum, Yaman, Hindustan and other territories 
messages of their acceptance of Zoroastrianism and asking to 
be given the Zend-Avesta and to be instructed in its doctrines. 

He founded the city of Navazak in Bactria and established 
there a glorious Atash-Vahran (Fire-temple). Planting his lance 
there, he sent a message to Gubakhkan and 8uj-e-Pipakhkan 
and Churakhkan and Rabakhkan and Guhram and Turchav 
(Tu zhav) and Arjasp, King of the Haonas, saying, “Look to my 
lance. Those who may look to the interpretation of this lance 
may run to the country of Iran (to render submission). ’ 
It is evidently in allusion to this incident in particular and his 
martial skill in general that in the prayer of Blessings (Ashirwad) 
which is recited by the Zoroastrian priests in the course of the 
marriage ceremony, one of the blessings pronounced is Nizeh- 
var hed chan As pandiyor dinydvar (“ Be thou a spear wielder like 
Asfendiyar, the Defender of the Faith! ”). 

Firdausi relates that wherever the Iranian prince went he 
was received with welcome, all the world believed, all took the 
holy Avesta book willingly and gratefully, and evil men 
disappeared from the earth. 

Asfendiyar despatched an envoy to his father with a 
message, wherein he informed Gushtasp that by virtue of his 
God-bestowed Glory {Farre KJindae) he had purified the earth, 
and peace, prosperity and contentment were now spread over all 
lands, the country was well guarded by troops, and heretics 
had left the land, and he asked for orders whether he should 
now present himself before the king or whether the latter had 
any other enterprise for him. 

Gurzam, a kinsman of the king, who was nursing a grudge 
against prince Asfendiyar, incited Gushtasp against his noble 
son by filling his ears with slanderous tales to the effect 
that Asfendiyar was plotting to seize the king’s person and 
throw him into a dungeon and sit upon the throne himself. 
The king was vexed and directed his minister Jam^sp to go 
and summon the prince immediately into his presence. 

When Asfendiyar came the king covered him with 
reproaches, and, notwithstanding the prince’s utter repudia- 
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tion of any treasonable designs on his part, put him into chains 
and consigned him to the fort of Gumbadan in the hill country, 
where he was bound to four pillars. 

The king proceeded to Sistan and stayed there for two 
years, enjoying the unstinted hospitality of Ziil and Eustam, 
who both learnt the Zend-Avesta from their royal guest. 

Xing Arjasp considered this a favourable opportunity 
when the matchless AsfendiyS,r was pining in a dungeon and 
Gushtasp was enjoying himself in distant Sistan, to avenge 
himself upon Iran, and commanded his martial son Kohram 
to take an army and capture Balkh, which had been left ill 
guarded. 

A thousand men gathered together from the market-place 
to resist the invader and the venerable Loharasp came out 
of his place of devotional retreat, donned his armour, and 
rushed against the enemy, felling a Turanian warrior at each 
blow of his mace. At last an arrow struck him and he fell dead. 
The Tartars entered the city, pillaged and destroyed the palaces, 
set fire to the temple of Nash-Azar, burnt the Zend-Avesta, 
massacred in front of the sacred Fire the eighty Her buds (priests) 
who were devoted to Mazda’s service in that tire-temple, put 
out the Fire with their blood, and laying hands on Gushtasp’s 
daughters, Homai and Behafrid, carried them to Turan. 

Gushtasp’s queen, dressing herself in a Turkman’s garb, 
effected her escape from the palace and rode post-haste to Sistan 
to convey the doleful news to her husband. Gushtasp collected 
a large force from all quarters and proceeded towards 
Balkh without loss of time. On the other side, Arjasp hastened 
to join Kohram with an additional army. For three days and 
nights they fought. The King of Iran was heavily defeated 
and thirty-eight sous of his lost their lives in the battle. He 
retreated into a mountain-fort, where he was pursued by the 
Tartars, who laid siege to the fort. 

Jamasp, who was most skilful in astrology, consulted the 
stars and told Gushtasp that Asfendiyar alone could relieve him 
from his direful situation. The king asked the minister to 
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leave the fort secretly that very night and bring back 
Asfendiyar. In his letter to the prince the king promised, 
taking God to witness, that as soon as he came he would hand 
over to him the diadem and the treasure and like Loharasp 
devote the remainder of his days to the service and worship 
of God. The prince yielded to the persuasions of the wise 
Jamilsp, and consented to go to the help of his royal father. 
A blacksmith was called to break his massive fetters, but he 
was so slow with his file and hammer, that Asfendiyar lost 
patience and snapped the chains with one mighty effort. The 
pain from his wounds was so great that he fainted away. 
When he regained consciousness he Hung away the broken 
pieces from the walls of the fort, and the first words which he 
uttered show how greatly he was influenced by the teachings of 
Zoroaster. He exclaimed, “I submit to God my complaint 
of the cruel infliction on my body of these chains, manacles, 
and sharp nails by the king’s command. I would not have 
remained bound by them, but in pursuance of Divine commands 
1 did not free myself from them, for the holy Zoroaster has 
declared in the Zend-Avesta with great emphasis that the son 
who disobeys the commands of his father and turns away from 
his advice is as wicked as a sorcerer, and even if the father puts 
him in confinement that is better than flowers showered upon 
him by the enemy.” 

When night fell Asfendiyar rode out of the fort with his 
sons Hahman and Ni'isha/ar and his uncle Jamasp, and lifting 
his face toward the heavens made a solemn vow to the Lord of 
Truth and Justice and Almighty Maker of the Universe that 
if He gave him the victory, he would take full revenge upon 
Arjcisp for his slaughter of King Loharasp and his dear thirty- 
eight brothers, establish a hundred new fire-temples, remove all 
tyrants, build a humlred serais for travellers in desert lands, 
and cousiruct ten thousand wells and plant trees in wild 
wastes. He further vowed that he would entertain no ill-will 
toward his father for confining him in prison, would give away 
a hundred thousand derams to the poor and needy, bring 
heretics to the true Faith, destroy sorcerers, and when all this 
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was accomplished he would devote himself entirely to God’s 
worship, giving up every pleasure. 

In the battle with Arjasp Asfendiyar with his cow-shaped 
mace and glittering sword made great havoc. The Hunnish 
king took to flight. Such of his soldiers who asked quarter 
had their lives spared by the Zoroastrian prince. 

At the king’s command the prince now started for Turan 
with twelve thousand horse and with his brother, the wise 
Peshutan, as his minister and pastor, to liberate and bring back 
the two royal princesses who were kept there as captives. 

Arjasp had sought safety behind the strong walls of 
the castle of Ruin-Dez (“The Brazen Fort”). To this 
Asfendiyar proceeded, taking the shortest of the three routes 
which led to it. This route was known as Heft- Khan {i.e., 
“ Seven Stages ”) and was beset with monsters and dangers 
and terrors of every sort. Overcoming each and every peril, the 
intrepid prince reached the Brazen Fort, and took it by storm. 
He slew Arjasp, hung his son Kohram on the gibbet, and 
returned to his father’s court with his two sisters and consider- 
able booty, 

Ghshtasp had no desire yet to resign the royal power and 
transfer it to Asfendiyar, and so resorted to another pretext in 
order to put off the prince’s installation. He told the prince 
that Rustam bore them no good will and was boasting that 
Gushtasp was a newly made king, while his own crown was 
an ancient one, for which reason it behoved Asfendiyar that he 
should seize Rustam in combat or by craft or cunning and 
bring him in chains. Asfendiyar remonstrated, but at last 
submitted. 

Arriving at Sistan, Asfendiyar spoke to Rustam that it 
Was his father’s command that he should bring the paladin in 
chains before him, and asked him to put on the chains by his 
own hands, and accompany him to the royal court. He further 
pro mised that he would stand by Rustam’s side and not suffer 
the least harm to be done to him. Rustam recounted some 
of his many marvellous exploits and the eminent services he 
had rendered to the kings and country of Iran, and said, 
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“ Why art thou puffed up in consequence of the crown of 
Gushtasp and the throne and treasure of LoharSjsp ? From 
my childhood to old age, I have suffered not a single soul dare 
speak a word of this sort.” He roared with just rage, “ Who 
says. Go, put fetters on Eustam’s hands ? Even high heaven 
cannot bind my hands.” 

In the single combat in which the aged paladin and the 
youthful prince engaged the first day, the former had the worst 
of it. While the shafts of the prince inflicted severe wounds 
on him, his own arrows, which could pierce an anvil of iron and 
the stoutest shield, had no more effect on Asfendiyar than 
thorns on rock, for his body was protected by a coat of mail, 
which was the gift of the holy Zoroaster and was invulnerable 
to spear, shaft and sword.* 

The next day when he proceeded to a further trial of 
strength with Asfendiyar he had with him a forked arrow 
specially prepared from a tall gaz (tamarisk) tree under the 
directions of the Similrg, whose aid Zal had specially invoked. 
Eustam employed the most persuasive language and offered 
all that he possessed to turn AsfendiyAr from his purpose, but 
to no avail. Eluding an arrow aimed at his hand by 
Asfendiyar he swiftly shot his forked shaft into the prince’s 
eyes. Asfendiyar’s straight cypress-like body bent down in a 
curve, blood flowed in torrents from his eyes and he dropped 
down from his horse Aspe Siah. With his dying breath he 
spoke to Eustam that he did not blame either that warrior or 
his forked arrow for what had befallen him, and charged him to 
accept his son Bahman as his ward, to cherish him, and to make 
him proficient in all the crafts and accomplishments befitting 
a prince. 

* Asfenrliyar waa apokea of as Rutn-tnn or brazen-bodied. The legend is that when 
Zoroaster waa in (riiahtiiap’s court, he performed the liturgical ceremony of darnn 
(eacred bread) on the day Mareapaud of the month Asfandarmad and gave four of the 
articles forming the offerings consecrated in the ritual to four different persona To the 
king he gave the consecrated wine, the drinking of which gave him the power of 
leaving his body in this world for three days and taking his soul to the next to see 
Paradise. To Jatnasp, the prime minister, he gave the consecrated flowers, on inhaling 
whose perfume he obtained the power of prophecy. The milk waa given to the high 
priest, Peshutan, who on drinking it became immortal. To Asfendiyar was given a 
grain of the pomegranate which made him brazen-bodied, so that no weapon would 
injure any part of his bocly, (M. A. P., Pt. IV, 56-57.) 
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Bahman stayed iu Zabdlistan under the lo\ing care of 
Rustam. After a period he was sent for by his grandfather. 
He had grown into lofty stature, and was strong, masterful, 
wise and devout. On seeing the great courage that he possessed 
Gustasp bestowed on him the name Ardeshir. 

We must now turn to the tearful tale of the death, by trea- 
chery, of the renowned Jahan-pehelwan (Champion of the 
World), Tahmtan (Irresistible in Might), and King-maker, 
Rustam. 

Zal had a slave girl, who bore him a beautiful son. who 
looked the very image of Sam. Astrologers from Cabul and 
Kashmir cast a horoscope and predicted that this boy Shughad 
would bring ruin on the illustrious house of Sam and Narimfin 
and cause the destruction of the throne of Zabiil. 

Notwithstanding these woeful predictions, Zill brought up 
the boy with great care, but sent him away to the Court of 
Cabl’d when he came to man’s estate. 

The Shah of Cabal was pleased with his strength, beauty 
and high descent and bestowed on him the hand of his daughter. 

Rustam as the feudal lord of Cabal used to exact every 
year from the Shah an ox-skin of money as tribute. The Shah 
expected that out of regard for the new relationship Rustam 
would forego the tribute. But as it was collected as before 
when it became due, the Shah and his people were deeply 
aggrieved. ShaghM was also vexed and concerted Avith the 
Shah apian of ensnaring Rustam and bringing about his death. 

At a feast the Shah, as preconcerted, spoke words of bitter 
insult to Shughad who ro.se up in feigned anger and rode away 
to Zabul. 

When Rustam heard his brother’s complaint, he was 
incensed and declared that he would at once march to Cabal, 
depose the king, and give the throne to Shughid. When they 
arrived at the confines of the city, the Shah went out to meet 
them, and descending from his horse, fell down at Rustam’s 
feet and craved pardon for what he might have uttered in a 
drunken frolic. Rustam was appeased and pardoned him. 
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The King of CabAl most lavishly entertained Rustam and 
his party with a sumptuous banquet, wine, and music, and 
afterwards invited him to partake the pleasures of the hunting 
field. The champion always fond of this sport mounted his 
Rakhsh. Shughad rode by him to show the path. In the 
hunting ground deep pits had been prepared large enough to 
swallow Rustam and his charger, and in them long swords, 
spears and blades of steel were planted, and the surface was 
made good. Rakhsh, when he smelt the soil that had been 
newly turned, shied and reared and plunged and tore the 
ground, and then walked slowly and cautiously feeling his 
ground. Rustam lost his temper and whipped the sagacious 
animal. Rakhsh sprang forward and fell into a pit. The 
concealed sharpened swords and spears pierced both him and 
his rider. The mortally wounded Rustam made a grand effort 
and succeeded in ascending to the brink of the pit. He looked 
forth and saw the malevolent visage of Shughad. At once he 
understood his brother’s treachery. He said to Shughrid “ I am 
at the point of death. Uncase my bow, string it, and give it to 
me with two arrows, so that I may ward off prowling lions in 
quest of quarry and not let my body be rent by them while there 
is still breath in me.” Shughad gave his bow to Rfistam, who 
clutched it hastily. The dastardly Shiighdd in terror ran 
into a hollow plane tree. The expiring champion shot an 
arrow with such force that it sewed the traitor and the tree 
together, and with his last breath he rendered his thanks to 
G-od Who had granted his wish before his death to inflict the 
punishment due to his brother’s treacherous deed. 

Thus died the mighty champion who had played so 
eminent a part in the history of Iran and shed lustre on that 
history. Concerning him Atkinson says that of all that is 
pious, disinterested and heroic he was a most illustrious example. 
The same writer says : “ Single combat and the romantic 
enterprises of European chivalry may indeed be traced to the 
East. Chivalry in Europe began with the Feudal system. 
Rhstam was a knight of the knights of the Feudal times of th6 

Empire.” 

W 
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In the words of Firdausi, 

^ 1 J I L AJ 

(“ From the time that the Creator created the world, no 
cavalier like Rustam has ever appeared. No one in 
the world has seen a man like him ; nor has one 
heard of such a one from the illustrious ones of yore.”) 

The name of this national hero is still a household word 
where Persian is spoken ; and most frequently Parsis, and 
Mahomedans too, name their sons after him. 

Benjamin tells us that the figure of this paladin in battle 
is over the city gates of Teheran and reappears in myriad fan- 
tastic designs in the metal and plastic work of Persia. 

The indefatigable traveller and explorer 8ir Aurel Stein 
discovered on his visit to the Kuh-i-Khwajah, the Sacred Hill 
of Sistan, in 191.5, the first pre-Moslem mural paintings found 
in Persia and dating frotn SasAnian times. The most striking 
of the.se paintings was a portrait of the mighty Rustam, seated, 
holding a curved mace painted in red with yellow ornaments. 
The head of the mace was in the form of an ox-head. In a 
position of worship stands a three-headed figure, which in 
treatment is similar to figures discovered in Chinese Turkestan, 
(S. H. P., Vol. I, 3rd ed., p. XXXVIII.) 

When the sad tidings of the death of the redoubtable hero 
were conveyed to Sistan, Zal tore his white hair in agony and 
made loud lamentations. He direeled Rustam’s son FerAmurz 
to proceed with an army to give battle to the King of Cabul, 
and bring back the body of the slain hero. 

Feramurz routed the Cabfil army and took the king 
prisoner. W^hen he had killed the tyrant, ho made a Zabuli 
king of Cabul. 

After a reign of one hundred and twenty years, Gushtasp 
entrusted his throne, crown and treasures to prince Bahman. 

Gushtasp was the first monarch who established a 
minister for despatches and correspondence, and the first who 


^ 
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stamped money with the image of a fire- temple on one side and 
his likeness with a crown on his head on the other. 

It is difficult to understand his policy in evading the 
fulfilment of his promises to Asfendiyar to abdicate in his fav- 
our. The non-observance of a pledge solemnly and repeatedly 
given does not conduce to the honour of this first Zoroastrian 
king whose religion enjoins the strict fulfilment of a pledge 
given even to an enemy. 

The view is advanced by Prof. Jackson, though not with- 
out considerable doubt, that Gushtasp’s long reign of 120 years 
may be intended to give the length of the reign in round numbers 
or to denote a short-lived dynasty, and that in the latter case 
we might assume that the name of Vishtaspa (Gushtasp) covers 
the period of kings Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes, or we might 
possibly conjecture that the reign represents the Bactrian rule 
down to Artaxerxes and assume that Zoroastrianism then 
became the ruling faith of Persia. (Monograph on the Religion 
of the Achi-crnenids, I. I. S., 37.) 

VI. Bahman. 

Soon after mounting the throne, Bahmau assembled a force 
of five score thousand horse in order to avenge his father's blood, 
and invaded Zabub Zal, attended only by a couple of horsemen, 
went to meet him and implored him to forget the past and 
abandon the idea of revenge. But Bahman was relentless and 
loaded the venerable old man with chains, removed the 
accumulated treasures of Rustam and his forbears to Balkh, and 
gave up Zabulistan to pillage. 

When the news of this calamity reached Pei'aniurz, who Was 
at the time on the borders of Bust, lie gatliered his troops and 
advanced against Baliman. Por three days a sanguinary battle 
was fought. The army of Zabul and Cabul was routed. 
Feramurz, lion as he was and the offspring of a lion, kept up the 
fight against heavy odds with a few faithful adherents. His 
body was liacked by a hundred scimitars. At last he fell a 
captive to an Iranian warrior of the name of Ardeshir, and was 
hanged head downwards on a scaffold by the spiteful Buhman. 
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The author of Jinat-ul-Tawa,rikh records the heroism 
displayed in the battle in question by Gordafrid, the valiant 
daughter of Rustam and sister of Feramurz. Her memory 
is held in honour by the Parsis as one of the bravest of their 
race. 

Peshiitan, the venerable prime minister, pleaded with the 
king to desist from bloodshed. Bahman repented and issued a 
proclamation for the cessation of bloodshed and pillage, and 
liberated Zal. 

A short time before his death, Bahman seated on the throne 
his wife Homai, instead of his son Sasan, and announced to his 
chiefs and nobles that the issue, whether son or daughter, of 
Homai, who was then advanced six months, should take the 
throne. 

The following practice of Bahman. which Mirkhond relates 
(M.R. 8. S., 39), shows this king’s solicitude for the .just and good 
government of his realm. Once a year he summoned all his 
subjects to appear before him. He then descended from his 
throne, and having opened with suitable prayers and thanksgiving, 
thus addressed them ; — One more year has now elapsed of my 
reign and authority over you. If any act of mine or of the 
governors appointed by me have given you discontent, you are 
now to declan; it, that I may investigate the matter.” After 
some interval, the high priest rose up and said, "0 king! 
may thy reign last for ever! The nobility and people are 
grateful and contented. Thy virtues are universally applauded 
and thankfully acknowledged.’ Then some one proclaimed 
aloud to the people, ” 0 men ! cultivate the ground ; fear God ; be 
not guilty of treason; depart far away from corrupt desires.” The 
king then said to his minish'rs, “ Whenever you perctuve me 
inclined to falsehood or deviating from the direct path, keep me 
back from such deeds: if you ol)seiVe me wrathful against any, 
restrain me : on every occasion inspire me with a dt'sire of doing 
all that is praiseworthy.” 

Bahman was given the appellation of Daraz-dast (Long- 
handed, Longimanus). Mirkhond mentions that he acquired 
this appellation because liis arm of authority stretched over vast 
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regions. Biruni also says that Bahman was so called because his 
rule was so predominant that it seemed as if he had only to 
spread out his hand in order to set things right. Another 
version is that he was given this appellation because his hand 
was ever stretched forth in generosity. 

From some curious passages in Tabari Sir W. Ouseley 
makes the conjecture that Bahman is the Ahasuerus of Scripture, 
who “ reigned from India even upto Ethiopia, over an hundred 
and seven and twent}' provinces” (Esther I). 

In the Eauzat-us-Safa we find some curious circumstances 
recorded concerning the Assyrian monarch Nebuchedrezzer 
in relation to King Bahman. There it is said, In the course of 
his reign, Bahman deposed Bakhtanassar (Nebuchadrezzer)’s son 
from the government of Bal)el, which he committed to one of 
Loharasp’s sons, named Kuresh, whose mother was descended 
from the children of Israel ; he likewise commanded him to send 
back the captives of the children of Israel to the territory of the 
Holy Temple, and to appoint as their governor whomsoever 
they themselves should select. Kuresh therefore assembled the 
children of Israel and appointed Daniel to the government. It 
is related in some histories that Lohar&sp having deposed 
Bakhtanassar from the government of Babel, permitted the 
Israelitish captives to return in order that the kingdom of Sham 
(Syria) should be cultivated. They conformed to these orders, 
and in the days of Bahman had brought the territory of the Holy 
Temple to the highest state of cultivation ; but Bahman having 
sent an ambassador to the children of Israel, their king put him 
to death, which so aroused his indignation that he commanded 
Bakhtanassar a second time to lay waste the country of a people 
who neither obeyed God nor the decrees of the king. 
Bakhtanassar, therefore, setting i>iit with his army, laid the Holy 
Temple and the region of Sham entirely waste, and returned to 
Irak Araby with ono hundred thousand young children whom he 
had borne away into captivity ; but all knowledge is with the 
Almighty.” 

Masoudi says that Nebuchadrezzer was the governor or 
satrap of Irak and of the country of the i:\rabs, on behalf of 
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the king of Persia^ whose capital was at Balkh, and adds that 
some persons take Nebuchadrezzer to be an independent king, 
but he does not think so. (M. i\L P., 202-3). 

F. Arbuthnot observes, tentatively, that from Persian 
history it must be inferred that Sennacherib, Nebuchadrezzer 
and his son were not independent sovereigns in Babylon and 
Assyria, but ruled or reigned under the Kaiyanian dynasty of 
Persia. (See note at page 239, M. E. S. R., Vol. II, Pt. I.) 

The Bahman Yasht enumerates the different periods of the 
Zoroastrian religion as follows : — That which was of gold was the 
reign of king Vishtaspa, that wFieh was of silver was the reign of 
Artashir the Kaiyanian whom they call Vohuman (Bahman), the 
son of Spend-dat (Asfendiyar), who is the one who separates the 
demons from men, disperses them and vindicates the authority of 
religion in the whole world, and that which was of bronze 
was the reign of Artakhshir (Ardeshir Papekan), the regu- 
lator and restorer of the world, and that of king Shapur. From 
this Prof. Jackson (monograph ’‘the Religion of the Achae- 
menians 1. 1. S. 162) infers that Zoroastrianism during the reign 
of Bahman found acceptance throughout the whole of Iran. The 
same savant identifies the long reign of Bahman, whom the Pahlavi 
Texts also call Artakhshar (Ardeshir BarAzdast or the Long- 
handed), with that of Artaxerxes Longimanus or Aiakrocheir. 

According to the Bundcheshn Bahman s reign lasted 112 
years, and according to the Shah-nameh 99 years. 

VII. IIomAi. 

Homai Was the first of the three queens that have; sat on 
th(' throne of Persia. In wisdom and justice she excelled 
Bahman. She is known as Cheherazad, which means “noble 
born ’ or “ of open or free* countenance A son was born to her, 
but having no desire to part with sovereign power, she privily 
made him over to a faithful nurse and gave the public to under- 
stand that the child was dead. She administered the realm with 
such sagacity, justice and goodness that all the people were con- 
tented and happy, and there was prosperity everywhere. Any 
chief who turned insurgent was quickly suppressed. She erected 
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a Fire-temple in Istakhr and the building known as Hay.ar-setun 
(“ Thousand pillars ”) in the ruins of Istakhr is attributed to her. 

When her son was eight months old she sent for him, and 
wrapping him up in silk placed him on a pillow in an ark, which 
was lined with soft Euman brocade and filled with pearls, 
cornelians, emeralds and gold. A precious jewel was tied upon 
his arm. At midnight the ark was committed to the Euphrates. 
A launderer rescued him and took him to his wfife, who was 
mourning the recent loss of her own babe. She rejoiced over 
the beautiful stranger child and immediately fed him with her 
own milk. They named him Darab, because they had found his 
cradle in the stream.* 

D&rAib grew up to be a youth of noble stature and divine 
looks. He rapidly picked up learning and acquired the science 
and accomplishments of a warrior from a skilled horseman. When 
at Queen Homai’s command Eashnawad was leading his troops 
against the Kaisar of Eum, who had invaded Iran, Dcir3,b 
enlisted under him and in the fight with the Efimans distin- 
guished himself by the utmost bravery. Forty prelates, among 
the Eumi magnates, Dardb felled with his sword and bore off 
the Labarum. 

On his return to the queen’s presence, Eashnawad related to 
her Darab's valour and some strange proofs which he had witness- 
ed of his auspicious fortune. Homai recognized her son, and on 
the first day of happy omen, the day Shahrivar of the month 
Bahman, installed him on the throne and put the crown on his 
head with her own loving hands. She lavished gifts through 
all the provinces, and as thanksgiving bestowed treasure 
wherever there was a fire-temple. 

VIII. Darab. 

Darab’s rule lasted for twelve years and was marked with 
justice and benevolence. One day in his excursions he noticed 
a deep and broad lake on an elevated mountain. He called 
experts from Eum and Hind, and getting canals constructed 

* Dar-fib - in water. This is a fanciful etymology. The old Persian form of the 
word was Daryavush, which, according to A. H. Sayce, means ‘ the maintainer from 
darj (Sansk, dhri), ‘ conservare.’ 
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to irrigate the tract from that lake, built there a beautiful city, 
which he called Darabgerd after his own name, and established 
a fire-temple on the top of the mountain. In the Pahlavi 
Shatroiha-i-Airan the foundation of this city is attributed to 
Dara, the son of Darab, but other Oriental writers agree with 
Firdausi in assigning it to Darfib. 

Shaib, an Arab chief, made an incursion into Persia, with 
a large force of lancers, but in a four days battle his army was 
routed and he was slain. 

Darab then led his troops against Philip of iMacedon, whom 
he defeated with great lo.ss. Philip took refuge in the fort of 
Amur and sent an ambassador to him with costly presents to 
sue for peace. As terms of peace Darab asked for the hand of 
Philip’s only daughter, who was the crown upon the head of 
womanhood”, together with an annual tribute, to be paid in the 
month of Meher, of a hundred thousand kingly jewels and an 
equal number of eggs of molten gold, each weighing forty mislcals 
(about six ounces Troy). Peace was established on these terms, 
and DarAjl/ espoused the Macedonian princess Nahid. Though 
divinely handsome in person, she had a fetid breath. A 
skilful physician cured the complaint by rubbing a herb called 
Iskandarfis* upon her palate. But Darab was unabk' to get 
over his disgust towards her and sent her back to her father. 
There, in secrecy, she gave birth to a son, who was resplendent 
as the sun at its meridian, and whom she named Iskandarfis 
(Alexander). Philip kept tin* real facts concealed and gave out 
that there had appeared a faesar from his seed. 

European writers consider this narration of Alexanders 
birth to be wholly fictitious and devised to lessen the disgrace of 
the conquest of P(Hsia by Alexander.! But besides Firdausi, 
other Oriental writers, such as Ja'kfibi (lived A.H. 260), Tabari 
(died A.H. 411 or 416) and Ibn al Athir (died A.H. 630) speak 
of Alexander's Persian origin. 

* This woril is derived either frora Gr. skor'xlon, garlic, or Eat. ascalonium, 
shallot (W'arnerj. 

t See. e.y.. Dr, Louis H. Gray’s paper on Peace-Negotiations and Peaco-Treaties, 
M. Mi V., 143, 
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Firdausi and other Eastern historians have not hesitated 
to narrate the conquest and occupation of Iran by foreign invaders 
such as the Turanian or Tartar Afrasiab, the Arab Zohak, the 
Hunnish Arjasp, not to speak of the final Arab conquest in 
the time of Yezdegard Shehryar ; and therefore it is reasonable 
to assume that they have spoken of Alexander’s Persian origin 
not with the view of lessening the disgrace of the Persian defeat, 
but because they had knowledge of the story and more or less 
believed in it. 

D&rab took another wife and by her had a fine graceful 
boy, whom he named Dara and nominated as his successor. 

DfirA ascended the throne of Persia on Darab’s death in the 
year 336 B.G., the same year in which Alexander, who was 
destined to wrest from him the Persian empire and end his 
dynasty, came to the throne of Macedon. 

In his narrative of the last two kings of the dynasty of the 
Kaiyanians, Dar^b and Dar^, Firdausi, in consequence of confused 
legends and insufficient materials available to him at the time 
that he wrote his Sha,h-nameh, has described the epoch-making 
wars between Persia and Macedonia as occurring during their 
reigns. As a matter of historical fact those wars took place 
centuries later. Dara whom Alexander defeated and succeeded 
as the monarch of Iran was not DSril the Kaiyanian, but DarA 
the last of the Achaeiuenian line, the Darius Codomannus of the 
Greek writers. 

According to the well-argued theory of the late Mr. 
Jamshedji Palanji Kapadia, the author of an elaborate Gujarati 
work on the Rise and Fall of the Persian Empire, the foreign 
potentate who took Bactria and brought the rule of the 
Kaiyanians to an end was an Indian king, Karisak, whose name 
is found in the Dinkard (D. P. S., Vol. V, 311). The Ervad 
Kutars, in their introduction to Vol. VIII of their Gujarati 
transliteration and translation of the ShAh-nameh, put the time 
of the said potentate three hundred years after Zoroaster. 

The Achaemenides, some kings of which dynasty history 
recognises as among the greatest and best monarchs the world 
has ever seen, are not mentioned at all in Firdausi’s epic. A 

19 
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strange fact is that all Pahlavi writers have ignored the existence 
of this great and mighty dynasty. Evidently their glories had 
faded from the recollection of the people, the script of their 
cuneiform inscriptions had ceased to be understood or even 
known, and the Pahlavi writers had lost all knowledge of the 
“ First Empire”. 

Firdausi draws his episode of Data and Sikander not from 
native tradition, but from Greek literature, the Alexander 
romance of the Pseudo-Gallisthenes. He gives no account 
whatever of the Medes and of their empire, which preceded 
the Achaemenian ; and the Arshk^nian or Parthian dynasty, 
which succeeded the Macedonian line of the Seleucids, he 
dismisses in a single chapter of 54 couplets. 

Such a noteworthy part on the stage of Iran and, in fact 
of the ancient world, the Medes, the Achaemenides, and the 
Parthians have played that any history of the ancient Persians 
that omits a narration of these dynasties and the empires they 
founded and ruled must be deemed as woefully incomplete as it 
would be if it did omit an account of the well-known Sasanian 
dynasty, which overthrew the last until it in its turn was 
overthrown at the Arab conquest. 

While the extant Pahlavi books and the Shah-n&meh of 
Firdausi make no mention of the Achaemenid(‘s, the classical 
writers are entirely silent about the Kaiyamans. The question 
is worth investigating in what relation of time the Achaemenian 
dynasty stands in relation to the KaiyMiian. The conclusion 
to which the late Dr. Sir J. J. Modi’s studies led him was that 
they were contemporaneous dynasties, the Kaiyanians ruling 
in the East in Bactria and the Achaemenians in the West of 
Persia, the latter perhaps, beginning their career as vassals of 
the former. (M. As. P., Pt. II, 118.) 

Prof. A. M. Shustery’s explanation is that the Kaiyanian 
dynasty, who were the upholders of Avestan teaching, lost 
their temporal supremacy after a glorious period, but like the 
Abbasids perhaps retained their spiritual influence for a 
considerable time, and it is with such idea that the Persian 
historians have referred to the great Achaemenian Emperors, 
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such as Cyrus, Darius, and others, as the Viceroys in Western 
Iran of the Kaiyanian Popes. (I. L. Q., Vol. IV, Nos. 2-8, 195.) 

In the Avestic literature the ruler who was one of the 
early followers of Zoroaster and his protector is named Kavi 
Vishtaspa (“ King Vishtasp”), or in the Pahlavi literature Kavi- 
vishtaspshAh (“King-Vishtasp-King ”). The name of the father 
of Darius the Great, in the Old Persian Inscriptions, is Vishtaspa 
and his title is x^ayaOiya (Shah). In the identity of these 
historic names and titles Ernst Herzfeld finds an amply 
sufficient reason to discuss the thorny problem of the identity or 
non-identity of their bearers. As the result of his analysis he 
finds a perfect parallelism, a duplicity of cases, for which, in his 
opinion, there is but one explanation, namely this, that we are 
forced to accept the identity of the two persons, — in other words, 
Vishtaspa, the father of Darius, Governor of PArthava and 
Zranka, is the protector of Zoroaster, when the prophet was 
teaching on Mount Ushidhao, the Khh i-Khwaja.h. (M. M. V., 
art. " Vishtaspa,” 182-205.) 

One substantial fact which militates against the theory of 
identifying the protector of Zoroaster and the father of Darius 
the Great as one and the same person is this that while 
according to the Bundeheshn the genealogy of the former was 
as follows, namely, Kai-Kavad, Kai-Apiveh, Kai-Pishin, Manush, 
Auzav, Loharasp (Aurvadaspa), Vishtaspa, that of Darius the 
Great according to his Behistun inscription was as follows, 
namely, Hakhamanish, Chaishpish, Ariyaramna, ArshAma, 
Visht-Aspa, Daryavush. 

Arthur Christensen, after entering into a lengthy consider- 
ation of the Kaiyanides in a paper on the Later Avesta, comes 
to the conclusion that the KaiyAnides flourished long before the 
Achaemenians. Erom the very fact, among others, that Darius 
does not speak of his father Hystaspes as a Kai, in his cuneiform 
inscriptions, he concludes that this Hystaspes is not the Kai 
Vishtaspa (Gushtasp) of the Avesta (See J. K. 0. I., No. 20, 
215). 

We will now proceed with the history of the Median dynasty. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE MEDIAN DYNASTY. 

The Medes have left no records of their achievements.* 
So their history is shrouded in much obscurity, and we are 
dependent for information concerning them on the records of 
other contemporary nations, such as the Assyrians, Jews and 
Greeks (B. L. H. P., 20). Our main source of information is 
Herodotus. 

These people were for the most part, like the Persians, 
Indo-European in speech and Aryan in descent. They first 
appear on the Assyrian inscriptions of Shalmaneser II about 
the year 840 B.C., when they are called Amada and Matai. 
In an inscription of Rimmon-Nirari III (B.C. 810-781) they are 
named Mada. (S. H. C. V., 26.) 

From Southern Russia they had migrated into Persia. 
They gradually established themselves in the country lying 
between Rhages and Ekbatana on the north-west of Persis. 
Sir Denison Ross (R. P., 30) puts this event in the eighth 
century before Christ. Dr. Meyer (E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 21, 203) 
mentions that the Assyrian statements with regard to the Medes 
demonstrate that the Iranians must have reached the west of 
Iran before 000 B.C., at which period, probably, the Persians 
also wci'c domiciled in their later home. The immigration of the 
Persians, as opposed to the Medes, Dr. J. G. Tavadia, a Parsi 
lecturer in the University of Hamburg, places after the destruc- 
tion of Elam in B.C. 640. According to this authority, the 
City of Pasargadae was founded by the Persians before the 
victory of Cyrus over the Medians, that is, during 559-550 
B.C., and dui'ing the interval of eighty years the Persians 
slowly colonized Anzhan, later on called Parsa after them. (J. 
K. 0. L, No. 16, pp. 29-31.) 

• There is a stone lion at Hamadan which is supposed to be of the Median 
period. Herzfeld considers it as belonging to the Selucideg or Arshkaniao tribes. 
Kdldeke gives hopes that possibly one day from beneath HamadAn cuneiform 
inscriptions may be found which may throw light on the Median period. (P.D.I.G., tO.) 
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Herodotus gives the names of six tribes of the Medes, 
namely the Busae, the Pareteceni,* the Struchates, the Arizanti,t 
the Budii, and the Magi. They were mostly nomads. 

The kings of Assyria overran Media at various times and 
exacted tributes, but none of them ever actually occupied that 
country. It was divided into a large number of cantons, each 
under the rule of its own independent chief, or city -lord. In 
B.C. 7 15 twenty-eight such chiefs paid tribute to Sargon II ; 
two years later no less than forty-six chiefs were tributaries of 
Assyria. 


I. Bayaukku.I 

At the close of the reign of Sennacherib, the Median tribes, 
who had adopted much of the civilization of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, began to form into a confederation and elected 
as their sole ruler Dayaukku (Deioces), who was an important 
personage in his own village and had acquired a high reputation 
for his wisdom, uprightness and sense of justice. 

The firat act of this king was to form a strong bodyguard for 
himself. He constituted his capital in EkbtanS, and fortified that 
city by seven concentric walls of great size and strength. The 
battlements of the outermost wall were white, of the second 
black, of the. third scarlet, of the fourth blue, of the fifth orange. 
Those of the sixth and seventh walls W'ere incrusted respectively 
with silvei' and gold. In a strong fort built inside the seventh 
wall he had his royal palace and treasury. 

The name Ekbatana (0. P. Haugmatana, from ham, together, 
and gam, to go), moans a meeting-place, and was fittingly bestowed 
on the new capital implying that the clans formerly scattered over 
were now gathered together in a more concentrated form. 
(H. A. P. C., 29.) 

Sir Henry Eawlinson and, following him, his brother George 
Kawlinson believe that the EkbatSna founded by Deioces was at 

’ The Pareteceni were probably “ mountaineers ”, from Sanik. Parvata, a 
mountain. (Oppert.) 

t From ariya, excellent, and taittu, atirps; therefore ” of noble stock 

^ An abbreviated form of Pers. Dahgaapati, the master of a province. (Juati.) 
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Takht-i-Suleiinan, in Media Ati’opatene, and not at the modern 
Hamadan. But a comparison of the two sites in detail, during his 
travels in Persia, has convinced Prof. Jackson (J. P. P., 156) 
that Hamadan has the right and title to being the sole heir of 
Ekbatana. As to Takht-i-SuIeimiin, although Jackson does not 
accept Sir Henry’s view that it is the site of Ekbatanii, he accepts 
the latter’s uiKjuestionable identification of it with the Shia of the 
Arab writers and probably also with the Gazna and Ganzah of the 
Pei'sians, the Gazaka or Canzaca of the classical writers and the 
Ganjak of the Pahlavi texts. But the expert archieologist Ernst 
Herzfeld (H. P. A., 8) pronounces his definite opinion that the 
identification of Ganzaca with Takht-i-Suleiman cannot be 
maintained and that the former must have been situated more in 
the north in the neighbourhood of Maragha. 

On a careful review of the facts, it seems there Were two 
Ekbatauas, one ascribed to Deioces in Media Atropatene on the 
site of Takht-i-Suleiman, and another built by a later king, 
Eyaxares, on the site of the modern Hamadan. 

Dayaukku reigned for the long period of 53 years and was 
succeeded by his son Eravartish (Phraortes). 

II. Fuavartihii. 

The new kiug, uot satisfied with having dominion over the 
single nation of Modes, bi ought also the kindred Persian tribes 
under his sway. But it <locs uot appear that there was any actual 
coiKiuest. Native kings continued to govern Persis, but they had 
to owe allegiance to Media, a position which was galling to the 
high spirited Persians. 

Eravartish had the boldness to invade Assyria, but received a 
severe defeat from the veteran Assyrian troops and fell on the 
battlefield with the greater portion of his army. Herodotus gives 
him a reign of twenty years. 

Prof. Jackson, in an article on the Historical Sketch of 
Eagha, S.M.V., refers to the Book of Judith wEerein it is men- 
tioned that Nebuchadnezzer, who ruled over Nineveh, made war 
with Arphaxad, who ruled over the Medes in Ekbatana, and the 
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two kings fought in the great plain in the borders of Eagan 
(Eagha), the battle resulting in the victory of Nebuchadnezzer 
and the death of Arphaxad ; and he says that this king Arphaxad 
is generally identified with the Median ruler Phraortes. 

III. HOvakshatra* (Kastarit, Kyaxabes). 

Under Huvakshatra, the successor of Fravartish, Media reached 
the zenith of her power. He shone both in war and in peace. 
Sir G. Maspero (M. P. E., 465) describes him as one of those 
perfect rulers of men, such as Asia produces every now and then, 
who knew how to govern as well as how to win battles — a 
born general and law-giver. He remodelled his army on the 
Assyrian plan, and formed separate battalions of spearmen, 
bowmen and horsemen. The last were ti'ained to ride without 
saddle and stirrups. The bow was their most formidable weapon. 
They could shoot with unerring aim from all positions, both 
charging and retreating. 

According to a tradition, a horde of Scythians, led by king 
Madyes, who emerged from the Eussian steppes in pursuit of the 
Kimmerians (the Gimirrai), an Indo-European tribe, came into 
contact with the Medes at the foot of Mount Caucasus and defeated 
Kyaxares. As to the Scythians, Pro!. M. Eostovtzelf (E. I. G. E., 
4.3) points out that it has become customary to speak of the whole 
of South Eussia as peopled by Scythian tribes, but nothing is 
furthej' from the truth. He writes, “ Even the description in 
Herodotus, who is responsible for the habit of applying the name 
of Scythians to all the inhabitants of South Eussia, shows that the 
Scythians were no more than a group of Iranian tribes, mixed 
with Mongolians and constituting the ruling aristocracy. As 
oonciuerors and as a dominant minority, the Scythians developed 
a strictly military organization, resembling the military 
organization of all the nomad peoples who succeeded them, the 
Khazars, the various ^longolian tribes — the Torki, the Pechenegi 
the Polovtsy — , and the Tatars. The military chief w’as the king.’’ 

For eight and twenty years these Scythians kept the whole 

* According to Eawlinson thia name meana “ more beautiful eyed ", and according 
to Foure Davoud it meana “ of a 6ne atature”. 
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of Asia under terror, till at last Kyaxares massacred Madyes and 
his officers at a banquet to which he had invited them, and 
expelled the Scythians after desparate fighting, 

Kyaxares made a league with Nabopolassar (Nabu-bal-uzur), 
the Assyrian king’s satrap of Babylon and led his troops against 
Assyria. In B.C. 614 he marched almost upto Nineveh.^ An 
auxiliary army of the Ashkuza, which advanced against him, was 
defeated. The Medians took Tardis and sacked Ashur, the ancient 
capital. The Assyrian king Sin-shar-ishkan (Saracus)t shut him- 
self up in Nineveh, the fortifications of which were considered 
impregnable. Hard pressed by the invaders, he burnt himself 
alive in his palace togethei' with his family to save him and them 
from being made captives. Nineveh was seized and destroyed 
(B.C. 612). 

It is not certain whether in the siege and capture of Nineveh 
Nabopolassar and his Babylonians gave active assistance to the 
Median king. Dr. Koldewey’s Excavations at Babylon have led 
to the discovery of a building-inscription occurring on a barrel- 
cylinder of clay inscribed with a text of Nabopolassar, whei'ein 
that king says : “ As for the Assyrians who had ruled all peoples 
from distant days and had set the people of the land under a heavy 
yoke, I, the weak and humble man who worshippeth the Lord 
of Lords, through the mighty power of Nabu and Marduk, my 
Lord, held back their feet from the land of Akkad and cast off 
their yoke." Messrs. King and Hall opine that this newly 
discovered reference to the Assyrian Nabopolassar may possibly 
Ik' taken to imply that the Babylonians were passive and not 
active allies of Kyaxares. (K. H. E. W. A, , 422-3.) 

After the fall of Nineveh Kyaxares overran all Assyi'ia and 
the northern part of Babylonia and pillaged Harran and its 
temple in north-west Mesopotamia. 

Nahum the Elkoshite, who liv(‘d a century earlier, had 
prophesied the doom of Assyria “ Thy shepherds slumber, 0 

• Nineveh is now represented by the mounds of Nebi Yunus and Koyunjuk, 
opposite Mosul (Sayce). The name Nineveh is from Nina, the fish-goddess, who is 
identical with Ishtar (Donald A. McKenzie). 

t According to Sayce, the last king of Assyria was Esarhaddon II, called Saiakos 
by the Greeks, 
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King of Assyria : thy nobles shall dwell in the dust : thy people 
is scattered upon the mountains, and no man gathereth them. 
There is no healing of thy bruise ; thy wound is grievous : all 
that hear the bruit of thee shall clap the hands over thee ; 
for upon whom hath not thy wickedness passed continuously ? ” 
(Nahum, c. Til, v, 18-19.) So also Zephaniah had foretold the 
fate : — “ He will stretch out his hand against the north and 
destroy Assyi'ians and will make Nineveh a desolation, and dry 
like a wilderness.” (Zephaniah, c. Ill, v. 13.) 

A body of the Assyrian garrison under Ashur-uballit managed 
to escape from Nineveh and took refuge in Harran, where their 
leader assumed the throne of Assyria. Hei’e they struggled on 
for a few years, until they were finally defeated and wiped off 
by the Babylonians. (C. A. H., vol. Ill, 130, 207.) 

One of the mightiest nations of the past, one which had 
existed for untold ages* and domineered Asia for a number of 
centuries, vanished entirely. Sic transit gloria mundi ! 

Sir Percy Sykes asks, “What is the verdict of history on 
Assyria”, and answers the question himself thus: — “It is this, 
that although Babylonia and Egypt were merciless in the hour 
of triumph, yet Babylonia bequeathed to mankind law, 
astronomy, science, and Egypt erected buildings which still 
challenge the admiration of the world ; whereas Assyria merely 
borrowing such arts of peace as she adopted, shone only as the 
great predatory power, and when she fell, she passed away into 
utter and well-merited oblivion.” (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 125.) 

Sykes appears to have gone too far in his wholesale condem- 
nation of Assyria. We have the weighty opinion of Dr. H. R. Hall, 
Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities, British Museum, that 
the Assyrians were not merely great warrioi's ; they were also great 
artists, as is exemplified by the reliefs of Nimrud, Kuynjik and 
Khorsabad, and the gates of Balawfit, imitating the stone-reliefs 
on skilfully beaten bronze. Their representations, writes this 
authority, are of course Babylonian in charactei-, like their whole 
civilisation, but their own originality is none the less manifest, and 

• According to Beroesua ten kinga reigned in Babylon and Aaayria before the 
Deluge. 
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the tradition of Assyrian art lived in that of Persia, at Behistun, 
and at Persepolis, and influenced the art of Caucasia and of Scythia, 
even ultimately Siberia and China. (C. A. H., Vol. Ill, 330,332.) 
Air. Sidney Smith mentions that in the reign of Ashurbanipal the 
arts of sculpture and architecture reached a level of perfection 
beyond which development would seem impossible without a 
complete change of style. (Ib., 109.) 

The conquerors divided the Assyrian empire between them- 
selves. The southern and western portions passed into the hands 
of Nabopolassar ; and Assyria proper and the lands extending 
westward into Asia Minor to the frontier of the kingdom of Lydia 
came into the possession of Kyaxares. 

The Urartrians (the people of Armenia), the Kimmerians, the 
Chaldol, and the industrious tilbes of the Chal\ bes and the White 
Syrians were all brought by Kyaxares under his rule. 

The view of the eminent Assyriologist Dr. A. H. Sayoe 
(S. A. E. E., 239-241) is that it was Kyaxares or Kastarit who 
united pre-Aryan Media under a single monarchy. According to 
him, Kyaxares was king of that part only of [Media in which the 
city of Caru-kassi amis situated, his ally Mamiti-arsu having the 
general title “city lord of the Medes.” Along with th(,“ Minni, th(' 
people of Saparda or Sephaind, and tlie Kiinmeiians, the two 
allies attacked and overthrew the Assyrian power. The city of 
Ekbatana was founded in imitation of the new Babylon 
Xebuchadrezzer had built. The kingdom of Ekbatana was 
given the name of [Media, partly owing to the [Median coiujiiests 
of Kyaxares, partly in consequence of a confusion of words, which 
will be noticed in some detail further on. 

VV. S. W. Vaux (V. P. A., 16) calculates 647 B.C. as the 
probable time of the establishment of the Median empii'('. G. 
Itawlinson is inclined to the view that the great [Median kingdom 
Was first established by Kyaxares, about the year t)33 L.C., and 
that the Deioces and Phraorti'S of Herodotus must sinli into 
fictitious personages, indicating perhaps certain facts or (leriods, 
but improperly introduced into a dynastic series among kings who 
are strictly historical. (B. H., Essay III, 330 ff.) 
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For five years (590-585 B.C.), a struggle for su|)reiuacy 
went on b3tweeu Lydia aud Media without advantage to either 
side. The last great battle, which was fought on the banks of 
the Halys, was interrupted by a total eclipse of the sun (28th May 
585 B.G.), which Thales of IMiletus (640-546 B.C.) had 
foretold. The darkness which came over the earth seemed to the 
belligerents a manifestation of divine displeasure and struck them 
with religious alarm. Both ai’mies ceased fighting aud a truce 
was declared for the purpose of settling the dispute by mediators. 
The Syennesis (ruler) of Cilicia and Nabonidus, as envoy repre- 
senting Babylon, who were selected as mediators, succeeded in 
bringing about a reconciliation. A sworn agreement was made 
fixing Alyattes’ farthest limit, the Halys river, as his formal 
boundary. The pact was further strengthened by a marriage between 
Aryenis, the daughter of che Lydian king Alyattes, with 
Astyages (Ishtuvegu), the son and heir-a[>parent of Kya.xares, 
since “ without a strong bond agreements would not keep their 
strength”. The uui([ue importance of this agreement is this that 
it is the first recorded treaty of peace to which Iran was a High 
Contracting Party. 

Kyaxares died after a reign of 35 years, and Ishtuvegu came 
to the throne. 


IV. IsuTUVEOU (Astvaoks). 

Ishtuvegu is never styled king of Media in the contempo- 
raneous Babylonian inscriptions of Xabonidus and Cyrus, but is 
on the contrary King of “ the Barbarians”, or tsabmanda, Mand/i 
being a term of general meaning applied by Esarhaddou to the 
Kimmerians and in older documents to the Kurdish tribes, the 
Miida or Modes, on the other hand, being the heterogeneous 
populations east of Kurdistan. Media was the name given by 
Persian and Greek writers to tlie kingdom of Ekbatana. Its 
native name, says Sayce, was Ellippi, at all events in the time 
of Sargon, and the title of Media applied to it in later history 
seems to have been diu' to a confusion b(4ween the Assyrian 
words Mada (Modes) and Manda (barbarian). Tile same authority 
points out that in his own cylinder Cyrus declares that (the god) 
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Mei'odach had made the king of Guntum and the Manda or 
barbarians bow down before his feet. Sayce has little doubt that 
the Manda over whom Astyages ruled were the Scythians of 
classical tradition, who had occupied the ancient kingdom of 
Elippi. (S. A.E. E., 241-2; S. F. L. M., 37, 128; also see M. P. E., 
VIII.) Vaux also is of opinion that Astyages was not a Median 
ruler, but really a chief of the Manda, under which the Assyrians 
and Babylonians included the Kimmerians and the Scyths of 
classical story. (V. P. A,, 127-29.) 

Tolman and Stevenson (T. S. H. E., 69) have put forward 
the view that Kyaxares, and not Astyages, must have been the 
last representative of the national kingdom of Media and that the 
latter was not the son of the former, but belonged to that people 
who had conquered it, i.e., the Umman-manda (Scythians). 

Benjamin (B. P. P., 86) is convinced that the Kyaxares of 
the Greek historians is the Kai Kaus of Persian legend. In our 
narration of the reign of the KaiyAnian Kai Kaus we have seen that 
during the battle with the White Div his army was struck with 
blindness. Sykes sees in this legend a reference to the eclipse which 
occurred during the battle between Kyaxares and the Lydians, 
and is inclined to identify, at least to some extent, Kai Kobad w-ith 
Deioces and Kai Kaus with Kyaxares. 

Astyages had a long and peaceful reign until, m the middle 
of the sixth century B.C., he was overthrown by Cyrus and the 
Iranian Empire passed from the Modes to the Persians. 




CHAPTER VI. 


THE ACHAEMENIAN DYNASTY. 

I. CvBus THE Great. 

Cyrus had succeeded his father, in 559 B.C., as ruler of 

Anzau or Anshan, a small 
state under the overlordship 
of the Median Empire. The 
capital bore the same name as 
the state. A lexical tablet 
from the library of Nineveh 
states that it was the country 
known to the Semitics as 
Elam, the mountainous region 
to the north of Babylon ; and 
in the third millenium, Gudea, 
an early Sumerian king, 
records his conquest of " An/au, 
in the country of Elam.” (S. 
H. C. V.. 516). Dr. G. 
Buchanan Grey identifies 
Anzan with Southern Elam, 
and especially the district 
around and surrounding Susa. 

Cvrua tiic (ireat. Froiii his discoveries in Ears 

of ancient monuments and sites previous to the period of Darius 
compared with cuneiform texts published by A. Poe be 1, Prof. 
Herzfeld definitely concludes that Ears was the old land of 
Anzan. At any rate, says he, Cyrus and his predecessors 
resided in Ears as Kings of Anzau. (Herzfeld’s monograph on 
Vishtasp, M. M. V., 188.) 

French excavations at Shsa have proved that the Elamites 
Were an enlightened people, whose civilization was just as old 
as and as remarkable as that of Sumer. In their work in 
bronzes, ivory, and the precious metals these people attained 
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to a high level of design and technical perfection. (H. H. W., 
Vol. V, 1715.) According to Sir Flinders Petrie, both the 
Egyptian and the Mesopotamian cultures are branches from the 
still older culture of Elam, as shown in the great depths of the 
great mound of Susa, reaching back before 6000 or perhaps 
to 8000 or 10000 B.C. (H. H. N., Vol. I, 3.) 

Sykes mentions that the name Elam or Elamtu signifies 
“ mountains ” and that the people of Shsa termed their country 
Anzan-Susunka. Under the Persians the province was known 
as Ouvaja, and, in medi.eval times it was called Khuzistiin or 
“the country of the Huz or Khuz”, which name the present 
Shah of Persia, H. I. M. Reza Shah Pahlavi, has revived. 
(S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 50.) 

Cyrus* was born in 599 B.C. In the time of Herodotus 
four stories were current among the Persians concerning his 
origin and his relation to Astyages. The one preferred by 
Herodotus is that he was the son of Cambyses and Mandane, 
a daughter of Astyages. 

Alarmed by the dream of the spreading vine, whicli was 
interpreted to mean that his grandson would b(' the mastiir 
of all Asia, Astyages delivered Cyrus to a man of his household 
called Harpagus with orders that he should make away with 
him. Harpagus passed on the order to the king’s herdsman 
Mithridates. Cyro, the wife of Mithridatos, persuaded her 
husband to spare the child’s life and bring him up as their own. 
When Cyrus was ten years old, he was discovered and recognized 
by Astyages. 

Xenophon also makes Cyrus the grandson of Astyages, but 
Ctesias and Nicholas Damascenus (a contemporary of Emperor 
Augustus and a writer of a Universal History in one hundred 

• Various etymologies of the name Cyrus have been put forward. Eor instance, 
Sayoe derives it from the Elamite and translates it “ The Shepherd”. fS. A, E. E- 69.) 
The Persians attributed it the sense of the Sun, and Oppert and Justi uphold this 
interpretation. According to Sir H. Kawlinson, the name is more properly 
compared with the Sansk. Kuru, which was a popular title among the Aryan race 
before the separation of the Median and Persian branches. Dr. R. W. Rogers mentions 
that his is the only name ever borne by an Oriental king which passed into common 
use among Christians. (R. H. A. P., 35.) According to a tradition preserved by the 
Greeks Cyrus's name was Agradates. 
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and forty-four books in Greek) deny his relation to the Median 
king. According to Ctesias, Astyages was attached to Cyrus and 
kept him at his court, and while there he conceived the idea of 
making his native country free from vassalage to Media, and, after 
secret communications with his father, escaped to Persia and 
started a campaign of independence. 

For three years he carried on warfare. Astyages took the 
field in the final campaign and won a victory on the Hyrba. 
The Persians retreated to the heights of Pasargadae. But 
here they were assailed by their mothers, wives and sisters with 
bitter taunts, which put them on their mettle ; and they 
assaulted the foe with such irresistible vigour that sixty thousand 
Medians bit the dust and the rest fled. Astyages was among 
the fugitives, but was subsequently captured. According to 
Ctesias, the captured king was well treated by Cyrus until his 
death. 

For the gallant behaviour of the Parsi women of Pasargadae, 
the Parsi kings made it their custom, whenever they had 
occasion to go to that place, to bestow a gold piece of the value 
of 20 Attic drachms on each Parsi woman of the place ; and 
it was in Pasargadae that each king on his accession was 
formally crowned and received a meal of figs and terebinths 
with a cup of sour milk. 

In the cuneiform tablet known as the Annalistic Tablet of 
Cyrus, which contains a summary account of the reign of Nabo- 
nidus, the victory of Cyrus over Astyages is thus recorded : — 
“ Ishtuvegu gathered [his forces] together and marched against 

Cyrus, king of Ansan, and the army of Ishtuvegu revolted 

against him and seized him with the hands ; to Cyrus they 
delivered [him]. Cyrus [marched] against the country of 
Ekbatana, the royal city. Silver, gold, goods and (Fattels [the 
spoil] of the country of Ekbatana they carried away, and he 
brought them to the land of Ansan.” 

D. G. Hogarth (H. A. E., 168-9) speaks of these Persians 
thus: — “The Persians appeared from the Back of Beyond, 
uncontaminated by Alarodian savagery and unhampered by the 
theoretic prepossessions and nomadic traditions of Semites. They 
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were highlanders of unimpaired vigour, and spiritual religious 
conceptions. Possibly, too, before they issued from the vast 
Iranian plateau, they were not wholly unversed in the administra- 
tion of vast territories. In any case their quick intelligence 
enabled them to profit b}’ models of imperial organization which 
persisted in the lands they now acquired.” 

As Bunsen said of Egypt, great nations of the far past 
spring suddenly on to the .stage of history, full-grown. Mrs. 
Annie Besant (B. H. I. W. F., i) remarks that truer perhaps would 
be the simile if we said that a curtain rises and we see the 
nation on the stage full-panoplied, complete, as no nation could 
be without centuries, perhaps millennia, oi civilizations behind 
it. This is true of the Persians of Cyrus. It is evident 
that they had a long period of civilization behind them. They 
must have been considerably advanced in religion and morality 
also, since they were, as there is reason to believe, followers of 
the Faith of Zoroaster. 

Arrian tells us that these Persians were originally a nation 
of shepherds and herdsmen, occupying a rude country, such as 
naturally fosters a hardy race of people capable of supporting 
both cold and watching and, when needful, of enduring the toils 
of war/ This Greek historian's allusion to the Persians' 
capacity for supporting cold and watching reminds one of the 
fact that every Zoroastrian, among tiie desirable onalities which 
he prays for as gifts for himself in his daily invocation to the 
Fire, asks for sureness of foot, sleeplessness except for a third 
part of the day or night, (juick rising from bed, and watchfulness. 

The physiognomy of the Persians was handsome. A high 
straight forehead, a long slightly aquiline nose, a small head 
with a thick shock of hair, a determined mouth, a short and 
curved upp(‘r li]), a well rounded chin, and an eye steady and 
alert, characterized their person. The moustache was always 
cultivah'd, and curve d in a gentle sweep. Whiskers and a 

* Compare Rudkin’s observation in sec. 105 of “ The Queen of the Air iiamelyTTha^t 
all great nations first manifest themselves us a pure and lieautifiil animal race, with 
intense energy and imagination they live lives of hardship by choice and by ’grand 
instinot of manly discipline ; they become fierce and irresistible soldiers : the nation is 
always its own army, and their king or chief head of government is always their first 
soldier, 
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curly beard were worn. The figure was well-formed, with sturdy 
shoulders and thighs. The carriage was dignified and simple. 
(R. S. O. M., ch. II ; M. P. E., 4-59.) Dr. R. N. Sitaram, Vice- 
Principal of Rajaram College, Kolhapur, describes them as 
divinely tall and fair and gifted with a clear and analytical head 
much in the way of the best specimens of modern American 
intellect. (Art. “ The Idealism of Zoroaster”, Rajaram College 
■Journal, October 1925.) 

The Persian conquest of lledia is a memorable event in the 
annals of the world. By this conquest Cyrus laid the foundation 
of the Hakhamni* (Achaemenian) Empire, which was not only 
one of the most renowned and most extensive ancient empires 
of the world, but was the first empire in the modern sense of 
that word known to history. 

Cyrus united under one sceptre both the Modes and the 
Persians. The Parsi or Persian empire was not so much a new 
empire as a continuation of the Median. It now stretched from 
the mountains east of Elam to tht' Halys on tlie west, and from 
Ararat on the north to the Persian gulf on the south. 

We learn from Herodotus that the Persians were divided 
into many tribes, the jwincipal of which were the following ten ; — 
(1) Pasargadae ; (2) Maraphii ; (3) Maspiit ; (4) Panthialaei ; (5) 
Derusiaei; (6) Germanii (Carmanians) ; (7) Dahi (the name 
equivalent to the Latin Rustici) ; (b) Mardi (meaning ' The 
Heroes') ; (9) Dropici ; and (10) Sagartii. The first six tribes 
engaged in husliandry ; the others were innnads. The first three 
were the chief tribes, and of them the: Pasargadae were the 
noblest. The Hakhamni or Achaemenians were the royal family 
belonging to Pasargadae. 

Th(' Aryan Modes at once acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Cyrus ; but the Scythian element remained unreconciled and 
held out for some time in the more distant districts. Three years 
after the capture of Ekbata.ua, Cyrus marched from Arbela, 

* Hakhnmanish is derived from hakha, “ a friend ”, and means “ possessing friends" 
(Sayce). 

t G. Rawlinson sees in this name the root aj-pa, "a horse”, and conjectures that the 
initial letter represents the Sanak. weA, “ great”, so that the iifaspii are “those who 
have big borsee,” or possibly " the big horses ”, 

21 
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crossed the Tigris and put an end to all vestiges of Median 
independence. (S. A. E. E., -244.) 

According to Grote (G. H. G., Vol. Ill, 160-1), all or most 
of the various tribes and people who occupied in these times the 
vast space of country between the Indus on the east, the Oxus 
and Caspian sea to the north, the Persian gulf and the Indian 
ocean to the south, and the line of Mount Zagros to the west, 
belonged to the religion of Zoroaster, spoke dialects of the Zend 
language, and had also something of a common character ; and 
Ed. Meyer (E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 21, 205) asserts that Cyrus 
owed allegiance to that religion. 

Cyrus calls himself, on a brick from Senkereh, ‘ the son of 
Cambyses, the powerful king. In the Behistdn inscription 
Darius the Great says ; “ VIII MaiidtaumayA tyaiy paruvam 
Khshdyatliiyd aha(n) ; adam ?iavama(h); IX duvitdparanam 
vayam Khshaydtkiyd amahy.'' (Eight [were] my ancestors who 
formerly kings were ; I [am] ninth ; in two lines we kings were 
[lit. are]). 

The word duvitdparanam Oppert reads as duvitdtaranam 
and says th it it means ‘‘ twice’’, that is, at two different epochs, 
once before Achaemenes, the second time beginning with Cyrus, 
and that Teispes, Ariaramnes, Arsamts, and Hystaspes have 
never been kings. Tolman(T. G. P. L, 118) reads ^'duvitdtaranam 
vayam khshyathiyd amahya", and translates this as Individually 
we were (lit. are) kings but in the glossary appended to the 
same book he gives two doubtful meanings of duvitdtaranam, 
namely, “separately” and “for a long time”. Justi says that the 
word duvitdtarnam signifies “ from of old ”, in the Susian transla- 
tion samakmar. Dr. Paul Horn reads the word as duvitdtranam 
and renders it “ of old ”. In his excellent monograph on 
“ Iranica ” (D. H. M. V., 560-1), Dr. A. Hoffman Kutsehke 
renders duvitdparanam as “ twofold that is, “ in two lines 
Herzfeld reads the word as dvitdprnam and gives “ in two 
lines ” as its meaning. King and Thompson assign the same 
meaning, but they transliterate it duvitdparnam. 

Oppert contends that Achaemenes was th(‘ last king 
independent of Persia, and, so, the kings after Cyrus declared 
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that they were his descendants. He takes it as highly probable 
that x4.chaeiuenes was superseded by Phraortes, the iMedian king 
(057-635), since it was he who first subdued the Persians. He 
gives the pedigree of the race as under ; — 

Five unknown kings 

1 

Achaemenes, king 
Teispes* 

I 

I ,1 

Cambysest Ariarainnes 

I 1 

Cyrus, king Arsanies 

' 1 1 

Cambyscs, king Hystaspes 

I 

Darius, king 

The theory of Ferd. Justi is that the sons of Teispes 
founded two lines, one of which exercised sovereignty from 
the valley of Murghal) over the districts of Pars and Kerjiian, 
the other tO(jk to itself the kingdom of Susa where King 
Ununanuldash, 040 B.C., had exchanged for voluntary exile 
his shadow- kingdom built on the ruins of the territory that had 
been devastated l)y Ashurbanipal in a great war. (Justi’s 
monograph ‘‘ The Sovereignty of the Persians ”, I. I. S., 223-4.) 

Dr. Augustus Ahl (A. O. P. H., iSffl offers some useful 
comments. He points out that the word xmthiya, though 
commonly understofxl to me.in “ king ”, may also be rendered 
“ royal ”, “ princely ’ . He accepts Tolman s interpretation of 
(luvitataranam “ long aforetime ” as giving good sense, and, at 
the same time, etymologically correct. To name this house 
after Achaemenes and yet not consider him the first king is, he 
points out, nothing unusual, but simply analogous to referring 
to the house of David as the house of “Jesse”, or in modern 
times speaking of the house of “ Bourbon ” in France and of 

• Teispes (O.P. CLishpaish) is probably from ch\sh, hair, anJ pa, to protect or 
nourish, .and signifies ‘‘ hair nourishing ” or “ long haired (Sir H. Rawlinson.) 

t Cambyses (0.1’. Kabu.jiya) is thought to bo from Sansk. kab, to praise, and uji, 
a speaker, and its signification, according to this view, is “ a bard (Sir H. Bawlinson.) 
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“ Hoheu/ullei'u in Germany though neither country ever had 
a king “ Bourhon ’ or “ Hohenzollern.’' The genealogical order, 
than, in agreement with this interpretation, Ahl gives as under; — 

0. Achaemenes. 

1. Teispes. 

2. Cyrus 3. Ariaramnes 

4. Canibyses 5. Arsames 

6. Cyrus the Great 7. Hystaspes 

8. Cambyses 9. Darius the Great 

The' genealogy of the nine kings which Herzfeld gives in 
his monograph on Vishtaspa in M. M. V. (p. 187) perfectly agrees 
with Ahl’s list. 

The name Achaemenes is unknown either in the Vtmdidad 
or in the romantic legends of the Kaiy&nian dynasty, for which 
Sir H. Rawlinson assigns the reason that this personage lived after 
the completion of the Vendidad, but so long before the invention of 
the romances that his name was forgotten. Donald A. Mackenzie, 
the author of “ Myths of Babylonia and Assyria”, designates 
Achaemenes as a semi-mythical Persian patriarch who resembled 
the Aryo-Indian ]vlan(l and the German Mannus. The view of 
Dr. R. Campbell Thompson (C. A. H., Vol. Ill, 219) is that about 
the middle of the seventh century, alter Ashurbanipal had 
quelled the Elamites, Achaemenes founded the Royal Persian 
line which was to produce the renowned monarch Cyrus the 
Great and Darius, and his son Chispis (Teispes), the first 
Persian to be called king of .Anshan, evidently from his title 
absorbed the kingdom of Elam, w'hither the Persian royal family 
moved, and from him sprang the double line of descent through 
his two sons Cyrus I and Ariyaramna (Ariaramnes). 

Cyrus adopted the title of King of the Persians (B.C. 547). 
The inhabit ints of Persis propt-r were considered the ruling 
piopk' of the ( mpii't'. air', tiiert'fort'. ill the organi/ation of Darius 
Ibe Great were immune from taxe.s, l)nt paid voluntarv contribu- 
lions. llasargadae became till royal capital and Cyrus Iniilt there 
a palace and a treasury. Pven when the I'ersian monarchy grew 
into a mighty and widellung empire, it continued to be the capital, 
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along with three more capitals which were found necessary to be 
established, and, as already mentioned, it was at Pasargadae that 
each succeeding Parsi king came to be crowned. 

Croesus, King of Lydia, and brother-in-law of Astyages, possess- 
ed a powerful army and had such countless treasures at Sardis 
that his name has become a by-word for an immensely wealthy 
person. He took alarm at the rising power of Cyrus, and thought 
it prudent to increase his military strength by contracting alliances 
with Amasis, the rich and powerful Pharaoh of Egypt, Nabonidus, 
the Babylonian king, and the Spartans, who were the greatest 
military people of Grreece. His design was to invade, in coalition 
with these allies, Cappadocia, the Persian province nearest to his 
own dominions, and to strike a blow before the Persians could 
consolidate their power. But the military genius and dash of the 
Parsi king were superior to the prudence of the king of Lydia. 
He precipitated an attack on Lydia before Croesus could be joined 
by his allies. A sanguinary battle took place at Thymbra. 
Although at that time there was no braver or more warlike people 
than the Lydians, the Persians proved their superiors and won a 
great victory. Croesus threw himself into the citadel of Sardis, 
which was besieged and taken by escaladi'. The powerful empire 
of Lydia fell (B.C. 540), and at a bound the Parsi empire stretched 
as far as the Mediterranean. 

Prom two oracles whom he had consulted Croesus had received 
the response that if he should send an army against the Persians, 
he would destroy a great empire. This prophecy was fulfilled, but 
not in the sense in which Croesus had understood it. The great 
empire which got destroyed was Ihs own. Grundy, the author of 
' The Great Persian War describes the sudden and complete 
collapse of Lydia, not in the decadence of age. but at the very 
height of its young and vigorous life, as a catastrophe unparalleled 
in the history of the world, and, in the opinion of General Sir Percy 
Sykes, the daring decision of Cyrus to quit Media and Persia for a 
long perifxl, to march one thousand miles mainly across lands 
which were eitiier outlying provinces of Babylon or independent, 
and then to surprise a powerful military state, marks out Cyrus as 
indeed worthy of the title “ Great 
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The Persian conquest of the powerful phil-Hellenic state of 
Lydia staggered the Greeks, who considered it a great public 
calamity. 

The story of Herodotus that Cyrus ordered Croesus and 
fourteen Lydian youths to be burnt alive on a pyre is not worthy 
of belief. This Persian king, whom the historians describe as a 
humane and sensible monarch, was incapable of such barbarity. 
That Croesus sat on a burning pyre is an undeniable fact. In the 
Louvre at Paris there is a vase of Attic work of about B.C. 500 
representing him sitting on a pyre, with a laurel crown on the 
head and a sceptre in the left hand, and pouring out a libation 
from a cup held in the right hand. But this pyre was erected by 
Croesus himself and he mounted it of his own free will, either 
with the object of offering himself as a sacrifice to Apollo in order 
to propitiate that g'H and secure his favour for his peopk', or in 
order to save himself from being taken captive by the enemy. 
The latter hypothesis receives confirmation from a poem of 
Bacchylides wherein it is related that when the day of doom 
surprised the king he would not abide to endure the bitterness of 
bondage, but he raised a pyre before the palace court and sat him 
up thereon with his wife and his weeping daughters. Ho bade 
the slippered thrall kindle the timber building ; the maidens 
screamed and stretebed their arms to their mother. But as the 
might of the fire Wcis spreading through the wood, Zeu, set a 
sable cloud above it and (pienched the H ime.” (B. H. G., 228-9.) 

Several such instances of self-immolation are known to history. 
According to I Kings, XVI, 18, Zimri, King of Israel, when he 
saw that his city was taken, went into the king s house and burnt 
it over him with fire and died. When the soldiers of Ashurbanipal 
were entering in triumph the gates of Babylon, Shamish shum- 
unkin, the Babylonian king, shut himself up in his palace and 
.setting fire to it perished in the fi imes with all his family, slaves, 
and treasures (B.C. 617). Siu-shar-ishkun (Saracus), ihe last of 
the Assyrian monarchs, sacrificed himself witii his family on a 
funeral pile, on defeat by the Median Cyaxares (B.C. 606), In 
order that the battle of Himera may end in favour of Carthage, 
Hainilcar offered himself as a saorilice on a burning altar (B.C. 180). 
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The celebrated Hannibal took poison, which he had long carried 
about with him in a ring, to avoid being captured alive by his 
enemies (B.C. 183). 

Croesus was saved fronr the funeral pile, and received into 
special favour by Cjtus, whme intimate friend and confidential 
councillor he soon became. The city of Barene, in the proximity 
of Ekbatana, was assigned for his maintenance. 

Cyrus appointed one of his officers, Tabalos, to be governor of 
Sardis, and a Lydian, named Pactyas, to transport the riches and 
treasures of Croesus to Ekbatana. The latter turned ti'aitor and 
heading a revolt besieged Tabalos. Cyrus despatched one of his 
Median captains, ^fazares, to the succour of Tabalos, and the 
rebellion was soon suppressed. 

The fall of Lydia was the end of all buffers between the 
Orient and Greece. East and West were now in direct contact, 
and, as Hogarth observes (H, A. E., 106), the omens boded ill to 
the West. 

The Persian king conquered Phrygia; and Mysia, Bithynia, 
and Paphlagonia acknowledged his sovereignty. One by one all 
the Ionian, Aeolian, and Desrian colonies fe ll before his generals. 

The people of Phocia and Teos abandoned their cities and 
sailed off westwards. The Ph<x;ians* t(X)k a vow never to return 
until a bar of iron which they sank in the sea should rise' and 
float. They founded the city of Massalia (^Marseilles). The 
Teans sailed north to recolonize Abdera on the Thracian coast. 
Among these was th(‘ poet Anacreon. 

Pressed into their capital Xanthus, the Lyciaus built a great 
pile of fire and burnt their women and children and their valuables, 
and then made a sfhly on the Persians and fought imtil they 
were slain to a man. Caunus fell into the hands of Harpagus, 
its inhabitants ha\'ing in the Uiain followed the example of the 
Lycians. 

The philosopher and statesman Thales of Miletus had advised 

• Bury meutiona that the people of Phocia, or the greater part of them, aailed to 
Coraica, where their own aettlement of Alalia received them. tJrundy al»o states that the 
was* ef these people went into voluntary exile in Cornica in the farthest west. 
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the lonians that they should form into a confederation, to be 
governed by a congress which should meet at Teos, the several 
cities retaining their own laws and internal independence, but 
being united for military purposes into a single community. It is 
the opinion of Eawlinson (E. A. M., Vol. IV, 367) that if this 
advice had been adopted and the loose Ionic Amphictyony, 
which in reality left each state in the hour of danger to its own 
resources, had been superseded by a true federal union, and the 
combined efforts of the thirteen Ionian communities had been 
directed to a steady resistance of Persian aggression and a 
determined maintenance of their own independence, Mazares and 
Harpagus, the commanders of the Persian forces, would certainly 
have been baffled, and the great king himself would probably have 
been called off from his eastern conquests to undertake in person a 
task which after all he might ha%e failed to accomplish. 

Whilst his generals were accomplishing their conquest of the 
Grreek colonies, Cyrus marched tow'ards Ekbatana with the object 
of extending the boundaries of Media further to the north. 

At that time there were two powerful tribes in Central Asia, 
the Bactrians and the Sakae. Balkh, the Bactrian capital, 
is mentioned in the Avesta as “ Bdklidhim SrirCm h'Hhvn 
drafashdm " (“Balkh the beautiful city with high-flying banners"). 
In the cuneiform inscriptions it is mentioned as Baklitri. Accord- 
ing to Strabo and Apolkxlorus. tht* Bactrians resembled the 
Persians in appearance and their language diffia'ed but littif' 
from the Persian tongue. This is not surprising considering that 
during the rule of the Kaiyanian kings of Iran. Balkh was the 
royal capital, as it was also the scene of the (‘arlier teachings of 
Zoroaster. The Sakae were a war-like ecpiestrian peopka probably 
of ^Mongol origin, who dwelt either on the Pamir Steppe or on the 
high plain of Chinese Tartary and were renowmed for their bravery 
and wealth.* 

The Bactrians were among the bravest of the nations of the 
east. They at first offered vigorous resistance to Cyrus, but on 
learning that he had married a daughter of Astyages, they 

' Herodotus relates that the Persians distinguished "all the Scythians”, i.e,, all the 
northern nomads >»s Sakae, (E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 21, 203.) 
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abandoned resistance and accepted him as the legitimate successor 
of the last Median sovereign. 

Amorges, the king of the Sakae. took the field against t'^ rns 
with an army of half a million, of which about half the number 
were amazons. These brave people were obligtal to yield to the 
Persian king. 

Hyreania. Chorasmia, Parthia. Sogdiana, Areia, Draugiana, 
Araeh(Kia, Sattagydia, and Gandaria wei-e successively eon(|nered. 

Prior to his attack on the powerful Semite Empire of 
Babylon* Cyrus subdued tin* Phrygians and the Cappadocians and 
imposed his s()V(Teignty on Arabia. (D. X. B., I6dff.) 

Owing to ('liniatic conditions as well as to artificial ii'rigation. 
Babylonia was an exceedingly fertile ccamfry. It was a land of 
corn and wine, a land of oil, olive and Inniey. It was a region so 
rich that empire came to it earlier and stayed later than the other 
West .A.sian lanels which ever tmjoyed it at all. (H. .■\. E., 7.) Its 
(■apital Bibylon was, in the words of Isaiah and .Jertmiiah. the 
glory of kingdoms, the bt'auty of the Cnaldees excellem-y. the city 
that dwelt upon man}’ waters, abundant in treasui'e. 

.\fter its total annihilation by Sennachta'ih. Babylon was 
I'ebuilt by command of his successor Esar-haddon. Nebuchadre/zer 
il,t son of Xahopolassar, by fai’ tlu' greatest of the Babtlonian 
kings, renovated it and mad(- it tlu' handsmni'st and best f(a’titit‘ 1 
town of the Ea^,t, It had a circumferenci' of ISO stadia or nearly 
sixty miles. Its fortifications consisted of a double wall, pierced 
by a hundred gates of bronze. The outer wall was eighty-si'\ en feet 
thick and three hundred and fifty fi'ct high. The inner wall 
was less thick but e(|ually strong. Beyond tlu' outer wall on the 
east of th(' city Xebuchadrt'zzer II eri'ch'd a new fortification 
consistin^^ nf a m()untain high wall and an outlying dit( h. 
The tw'i^nty^five mam strt'cts w’(*r(' perfi‘cth s(|uaii'. and eac h 
crossed the city from gate to gate, a distance of liftcen miles. 

The Hanging (Tardens, one of the Seven Wonders of the 


• inbyloii ia the Creek fcritt of lUhel or mii-ili, i e , the ('.ale of the (o.it It was 
.also knots n aa Din-Tir or Tiii-Tir, t r., the lloiiae of the -Iiinele, 

f The original name 19 Xohn-kmlurri-usaur, which meaiia Uav Neho protect llie 

crown (R. R., ^ “1- N , 
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World, were constructed by Nebnchadrezzer II within the precincts 
of his splendid palace, called “ The Admiration of Mankind,” to 
gratify his Median consort, Amytis (Ainyhia), who was desirous of 
having scenery at Babylon resembling that of her native country. 

The first Babylonian empire was founded about tw^enty-one 
centuries before the Christian era. Babylonia was divided into 
Accad in the north, and Sumer or Shinar in the south. From 
the ancient documents and inscriptions which have been 
unearthed, the beginnings of Sumerian history have been traced 
as far back as B.C. 6000 or even 8000. By his recent archaeolo- 
gical researches Baron Max von Oppenheim has discovered that 
the capital of that north-west land of ^Mesopotamia knowm to 
Babylonian records as Subartu was in Tell Halaf, a hill in the 
upper Mesopotamia head-waters of the Khabur region. He 
adduces sound reasons for holding that the Sumerians did not 
immigrate into Upper ^Mesopotamia, but were settled in this very 
region since the earliest times, and in fact are the Subaraeans. 
(T. I., 16-6-33, p. 7.) 

The Sumerians had attained a high level of culture. They 
were, after long years, overrun by the Semite invaders, nomadic 
people of Arabic origin. From the fusion of Sumerians and 
Semites rose the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

At a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, on !)th April 
1866, Mr. Edward Thomas, an authority on Oriental numismatics, 
gave out, as the result of his palaeographical investigations, that 
the Aryans invented no alphabet of their own for their special 
form of human speech, but were, in all their migrations 
indebted to the nationality amid whom they settled f(jr their 
instruction in the science of writing; thus the Persian cuneifoim 
owed its origin to the Assyrian, and the Assyrian cuneiform 
emanated from an antecedent Turanian syml)olic, character ; 
the Pahlavi was the offspring of later and already ituxlified 
Phoenician letters ; and the Zend was elaborated out of the limit- 
ed elements of the Pahlavi w'riting. But it has been the happy 
lot of a Parsi scholar, ^Ir. Sohrab J. Bulsara, iM.A., as an outcome 
of his patient study of the ancient Hieratic letters of the Egyptians 
and their names as preserved by them, to make the startling 
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discovery that the mines suggested A\estan iverds which vere 
the names of the objects whose pictures those letters represented 
respectively, and further that the initial sounds of the Avestan 
words represented the values of the letters which those pictures 
stood for respectively. A proof that this discovery is true is the fact 
of those Avestan letters that are not found in the Egyptian system 
also having names and forms fitting in wonderfully in this original 
plan of letter formation. The ancient Hieratic letters are supposed 
to be ten thousand years old, and they are only corrupted forms 
of the original Avestan letters which more faithfully preserved the 
primary shapes. So apparently the Avestan letters are older by 
sevend millenniums. How old indeed, asks Mr. Bulsara, must 
then be the Avestan civilization ! By a Hash of the brightest 
genius, for it could be nothing less, the ideal alphabet was invented, 
before all known records of history, in the cradle of the gifted 
Iranian people, and these have handed it down to us as preserved 
in the Avestan writings. Pure alphabetic writing must be claimed 
as first invented by Iranian genius and disseminated in the whole 
ancient world through its enterprise.* 

Cyrus opened his campaign against Babylonia in the 
seventeenth }ear of the reign of its last king, Nabu Nahid 
(Nabonidus). 

It is recorded in Chapter V of the Book of Daniel that the 
countenance of tlic king of Bcdy lon was changed and his thoughts 
troubled him when, as he was feasting and di'inking with a 
thousand of his lords and his wives and attendants, he beheld 
emblazoned on the wall of his banqueting-room the mysterious 
words " mene, meue, tekel, upharsin”. Daniel, who was one of 
the captives from Judah, was summoned and iisked by the king 
to interpret these mysterious words. Ho Daniel informed him 
that they foretold the approaching downfall of his kingdomat the 
hands of the Modes and Persians. 

At Opis, which lay on the Tigris to the north of Babylon, 
Bel-shar-usur (Belshazzar), the son of Nabu Nahid and the 
commandtr-in-chief of his army, sustained a heavy defeat 

* S. J. Bulaara’s esaay, ‘‘ The Origin o£ the Alphabet ” in M. V., and in I. L, Q. of 
July 11)32. 
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(13.C. ->39). It was H hard-fought liattle, which raged for a 
number of days. 

Cyrus then divided his army iuto two corps. At the head of 
one he appeared before the walls of Sippar. near the Euphrates, 
which threw open its gates to the invader. With the other 
corps Cgbaru (Grobryas). governor of CTutium. advanced upon 
Babylon, which yielded without a blow. Seventeen days after 
the military occupation of Babylon by Bgbaru, Cyrus himself made 
his triumphant entry into that city, which received no harm from 
the Persians. The temples were guarded against any profanation, 
and pillaging was forbidden. 

The Jews, exiles from Judah and other parts, as well as the 
Babylonians themseh es, a large part of whom were discontented 
with the heresies of Eabonidus, saw in Cyrus God’s chosen 
deliverer. He " took the hands ’ of Merodach at E-Hagilla. and 
wjLs proclaimed " King of the World. King of Babylon. King of 
Sumer and Akkad, King of the Eour Quarters.'’ (B.C. 538.) 

According to Babylonian belief, no king could be regarded as 
th(' lord of the land until he had “taken the hands ’ of Bel- 
Mcrodach. If the god was satisfied with the king he sent blessings 
to the land; if he was angry he sent calamities. 

B>' (joiiMuumating this ancient rite, (.'ynis immensely gratified 
his new sul).ie(-ts, and at the same time made it clear that he had 
comi' not as a couijueror, but as a friend and deliverer, and had no 
intention of imposing on them the religion of his own race. 

The capture of Babylon by Cyrus and his accession to the 
rulership of an extensive kingdom are recorded in a (uneiform 
inscription known as the Cylinder of Cyrus now in the British 
Museum. Therein Cyrus announced, “ When I had entered into 
tlie midst of Babylon peacefully I took tlii' seat of sovereignty in 
the [)alace (J la'inces amidst n-joicings and festal shouts. " 

Tlie ((tnqueror guaranteed life and property to all the 
inhabitants and restoi'ed to the respectise Babylonian towns their 
giKls which Xalionidus h id removed to Babylon. The fact of this 
restoration is recorded thus in the Cylinder just mentioned: — 
■■ In wrath Ivcausi' he ( Nabu-Xahid) brought them (he., the gods 
of Ur, tiruk and Eridu) to the Shu-Anna (Babylon), Merodach 
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showed compassion upon all the lands together Yea, He 

sought out an upright prince, after His own heart, whom He 
took by the hand, Cyrus, king of the city of Anslian ; He named his 
name ; to the kingdom of the whole world He called him by name.” 
Sykes (S. H. P.. Vol. I, 151) appropriately draws attention to the 
almost identical language used in Isaiah, ch. XLV. as of consider- 
able interest for its parallelism to this quotation from the Cylinder. 
It runs : " Thus saith the Lord to His anointed, to Cyrus, whose 
right hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him... I have 
even called thee by thy name.” 

By his conquest of tlie ancient and mighty empire of 
Babylonia, Cyrus has established his reputation as one of the 
greatest generals of all times ; and by his magnanimous attitude 
towards its people and its religious institutions and customs he has 
proved the nobility ol his disposition and the greatness of his 
political foresight. 

With every careful attention to wlurt he says, Dr. Lawrence 
H. Mills asserts that the capture and occupation of Babylon with 
its provinces by the Parsi monarch Cyrus was not only a mighty 
event in the history of politicos and war, which no one disputes, 
but its results, both immediate in restoring the -Jewish nation, 
and later in protecting and iuHueuciug its worship, were well-nigh 
incalculable. Without it, he properly asks, where would the post- 
exilic, pre-Christian creed would have been, where the Christian, 
whore the Muhammadan The same savant argues that the 
Avesta of the Parsis in its sister schemes and in its sources, if our 
careful roiisoning has not been utterly at fault, conferred upon the 
great Christian Church of all ages the utmost conceivable benefit, 
since but for its priestly king, the great Itestorer Cyrus, who was 
animated by Avesta lort', or by its sources directly or indirectly, 
-Jesus Clnist would not have been born in Bethlehem, nor would 
he have agonised in Gethsemane, nor met his death on Golgotha. 
He asserts that it should be regarded as a most distinguished 
pi'i\ilege of Parsiism that it helped on, if it did not give the very 
key-note to some of the sublimest passages in religious literature 
which the earth has ever seen. He makes this assertion bearing 
in mind the books of Job, Isaiah and Daniel, the Apocalypse, and 
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the Drama of the Criicitixion with its antecedents, its main action, 
and its close. (M. Z. P. A. I., 488-9.) 

Susiana, Palestine,* Syria and other tiefs of the Babylonian 
empire hastened to proffer their allegiance to the Parsi victor 
and the Syennesisf of Cilicia became his tributary vassal. 

Persia was now the undisputed mistress of Western Asia. 
A territory of QoOjOOO square miles was added to her domains and 
her empire now extended from the Aegean and Mediterranean 
seas on the west to the borders of India on the east. 

This was a momentous triumph of the Aryans over the 
Semites, and dealt a severe blow to that idol-worship which 
had nourished unchecked for untold ages in the countries between 
the Mediterranean sea and the Zagros mountains. The Persian 
empire, established by this eminent Parsi conqueror, Cyrus, was 
the first great Aryan monarchy known to history. Prof, liaymond 
Philip Douglas (D. N. B., 107) records, with evident pride, that 
the triumph of Persia in -589 B.C. marks the turning-point in 
favour of Aryan leadership, a directing force which has maintained 
itself at the forefront of civilization to the present day. 

The occupation of Babylonia by Cyrus was far from being a 
source of unhappiness or discontentment to the people of that 
country. But the people who rejoiced most at this event were 
the Jews. Though they were Semites like the Babylonians they 
hailed the Persians as deliverers and monotheists. 

Nebuchadrezzer lit had laid seige to .Jerusalem, conquered 
that holy land, brought desolation to it, murdered the chief priest 
and about sixty other men of couseciuence, and deported the 
greater part of the people to Babylon. Having slain the sons of 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, before their father's eyes, he had put out 
the latter’s eyes and carried him away in chains to Babylon 
(B.C. .588), where he was confined till the day of his death. A 
scanty remnant of the inhabitants, the poor of the land, were left 
to be vine-dressers and husbandmen. 

• The name In Greek (.TulfilfTTlvti) means “ the country of the I'hilj stines 
t This is not an ordinary personal name, but a royal title in Cilicia (D. N. B , 36.) 
i According to Bersian writers Nebuchadrezaer was a satrap of the Poihiadian 
kings. (See p. Ill supra.) 
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In theii’ captivity the Jews had remained constant in their 
affection for their fatherland and yearned and pined for it, as 
Psalm CXXXVII and other lamentations of theirs evince. Houston 
Stuart Chamberlain (C. F. N. C., Vob I, 106), however, in 
contrasting the love of home that was a fundamental trait of the 
old Koman character with the verbose love of the .Jews, observes : 
“ We know how very pathetically the Jews sing of the ‘ Babylonian 
captivity,’ but, when sent full-handed by the magnanimous Cjrus, 
prefer to submit to fines and force only the poorest to return, 
rather than leave the foreign land where they were so prosperous.” 

Cyrus was singularly free from fanatical prejudices and showed 
much sympathy towards the Jews, who also were worshippers of 
one God. In the very first year of his enthronement in Babylon, 
he promulgated an order, saying, “ Thus saith Cyrus, King of 
Persia. The Lord God of Heaven hath given me all the kingdoms 
of the earth and He hath charged me to build Him an house 
at Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there among you of 
all His people ? His God be with him, and let him go up to 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the Ijord 
God of Israel, (He is the God), which is in Jerusalem, and 
whosoever remaineth in any place where he sojourneth, let the 
men of his place help him with silver, and with gold, and with 
goods, and with beasts, beside the fret* will offering for the house 
of God that is in Jerusalem. ’’ (Ezra, Ch. I, 2-1.) 

Huart (H. A. P, C., 42-3) calls this edict a famous land-mark 
in the history of mankind, and describes Cyrus as beyond dispute 
one of the greatest figures in history. It is to be regretted that 
the eminent Iranist scholar Prof. Nbldeke should have been so 
far carried away by pre-conceived bias as to remark, in relating 
the story of the siippostd order of Cyrus to burn Croesus alive, 
in HeeJion I of the chapter on Medo-Persian Empire in E. B., 
ed. IX, Vol. XVIII, that it is by no means inconceivable that 
Cyrus, whom we must picture to ourselves, not as the chivalrous 
and st'ntimental hero of Xenophon, but as a sa^•age conqueror, 
should have destined such a punishment for a vampushed 
fo^ against whom he may personally have been especially 
embittered. To call Cyrus a savage conqueror is nothing short 
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oi a calumniation of this great and good king, whom the Jews 
distinguished as the Lord's Anointed ; and this shows that even 
for men of gpeat learning it is difficult to shake off the prejudice 
of centuries. 

In B.C. 538 the first party of the exiled Jews to the number 
of 42,360,* attended by 7,337 servants and maids, went up out of 
the captivity in Babylon and returned to Jerusalem and Judah 
under Sheshbazzar, a Davidic prince, and Josadak, the high priest. 
They set to work at the end of eleven months to rebuild the 
Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem. Cyrus ordered his treasurer 
iNIithredath to deliver the five thousand and four hundred gold and 
silver vessels c)f the house of the Lord, which Nebuchadrez/.er 
had brought forth out of Jerusalem, to Sheshbazzar whom h(‘ had 
made governor. The expenses of rebuilding the temple were paid 
by the king. 

It is interesting to note that according to th(' historian 
13erossus (r. 250 B.C.), who was a priest of the temple of Bel at 
Babylon, Babylon hftd been taken in B.C. 2458 and ruled over 
by a foreign invader of the name of Zoroaster, wlu) was suficeeded 
by seven other kings of the same name, the total period of the 
rule of this dynasty being 234 years. Evidently it was an Iranian 
dynasty. 

The death of Cyrus (B.( 520 according to Sayce and Boss ; 
530 according to Jackson) is wrapped in mystery. Several diffeient 
stories of it were current in the time of Fhaoclotus. The one 
which he considers the most worth) of crtrlit is that he was killed 
in a battle with TonnTis.t the Queen of the IMassageta .j; a powerul 
tribe of the Scythians whose rule extended over a vast geographical 
area. According to Ctesias. Cyrus was mortally wounded by an 
Indian in an migagenient when the Indians wer(‘ fighting on the 

* Pruf. Rnoors (H. H .\ I’ , (U) flora not ai-capt this lieure, which K/rii luid Noheiniiih 
hfivo gi\en, as forrect, because it cannot be reconeilofl with the detailed lists which precede 
the BUmmarv, and thinks the number h not likelv to hare been so great and ,,as ceitainh 
much smaller than the entire number of those who had been in llab\l,,i|ia .losephns 
(.1. .1., Rook Xl, ch. I) gires the tigure li.irri 

t This name reminds us fit the name r f the ruthless cotiquorm Tminr and is 
etvmologicallv allied. (Sir •!. C Corajcc’s art. “TheT’ax Vehaemeinea", .) C V , 5", ) 

; Aecf.rding to the editor of the variorum eilition of C, D. F. H E, (V(,l IV, 3G,'j-G), 
these people were a section of the great Gothic race. 
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side of the Derbicae, a sa%'a"e tribe that dwelt near the middle or 
upper Oxus, and he died thre(> d:iys afterwards and his body was 
conveyed to Persia by one of his sons. Berossus' account is that 
C)t:us fell fighting with the Dahae of Parthia. Ctesias mentions, 
in his Persica, that Cambyses sent the corpse of his father to Persia 
for burial and carried out the other arrangements that his father 
had made. Xenophon, however, states that Cyrus had a peaceful 
end after his return to his native land from his seventh triumphant 
expedition at an advanced age. 

In the midst of the plain of Murghab, * there stands well 

preserved to this day 

Cvrua'a soi)uichrc. Gi’cat. On ouc iso- 

lated pilaster then is the famous winged figure carved in more 
than life-size, wliicli has generally lieen regarded as a portrait of 
tliis great king. A cuneiform inscription reads : — Adam 
Kurus Xsdyathiya Haxamanisiya (“ 1 !am’ Cyrus the King, the 
Achaemenid"). .As tlu' name of the father is not given, there is a 
considiTablt* difference of opinion as to whether the sepulchre is 
that of Cyrus the Great or of some later Cyrus. 

Great weight must lie given to tht' emphatic pronounce- 
ment of the eminent scholar and traveller in Persia, A. V. \Y. 
.fackson, who states that after examination, on three different 
occasions, both of the site and the* building itself, he has becona' 
convinced that no doulit should be (mh'rtained on the subject, and 
we should accept the geniTally current view that it is the authentic 
tomb of th( founder of th(' Achai'inenian dynasty. 

• The nrehaeoldgical rejearehe.? of Ilerzfakl h.ive rcsulteT in the identification of the 
ruini of ^fasllllad-i-’\fur^,'hih as the renviins of T’asarcadao, the Citv of Cyrus the (Ireat. ] 




Cyrus’s Sejjulchrc. 
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After a thorough roA-iew of the whole case Prof. Rogers (R. H. 
A. P., 09) is more than eA’cr convinced that there is no adequate 
reason for doubting that the tomb is really that of Cyrus the Clreat. 

Twice this monument was visited by Sir Percy Sykes, and on 
each occasion he felt how great was his privilege in seeing the 
actual tomb of “ Gjt’us. the King of the World, the Great King.” 
He doubts, indeed, Avhether there is any single monument 
which for historical interest to " us Aryans " can surpass the tomb 
of the founder of the Persian empire, who was buried some 2400 
years ago. (S. H. P.. 3rd ed., Vol. I, 180.) Moved by similar 
sentiments, Madame Xanaide A. Ragozin, in her book ‘‘ ^ledia, 
Babylonia and Persia,” speaks of Cyrus as the first historically 
approved great and good man of our own race, the Aryan or 
Indo-European. 

The Hebrew prophets named Cyrus Mashiach or the Anointed 
of the Lord God. His enemy Croesus, whom he conquered, he 
made his special favourite and an honoured companion and 
bestowed on him the goA'ernorship of Barene. .Another vanijuish- 
ed enemy, Nabu Nahid. King of Babylon, was given by him the 
satrapy of Carminib He paid gixxl he*Tl to the religious suscep- 
tibilities of his conquered subjects. We have seen that he had 
helped the Israelites most substantially in the re-establishment of 
their temple in Jerusalem; and an inscription on a baked brick 
discovered by Loftus in Babylon in 1850 and now in the British 
Museum shoAVS that he had also helped the Babylonians in 
re-erecting their temples of Betsagat and Bet/idda. Rven that 
biased writer Theodor Niildeke (E. 11, id. IX, Vol. X\TII, ,507) 
is obliged to admit that if one could accept without (juestion the 
judgment of the Persians :us recorded by Herodotus, expanded by 
Xenophon, and repeatcxl by later writers (from Plato downwards), 
Cyrus must have been the most perfect model of a ruler. Dr. Ferd. 
Justi says in praise of him that to compare him with a Napoleon 
or Chengizkhan is as lacking in insight as it is in appropriatenes'-’, 
for although for years he never desc(*nded from his chariot of 
war, his conquering activity did not brutalize him. but when he 
had subjected his opponent he chivalrously extended to him the 
hand of friendship ; and this generous action Justi emphatically 
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attributes to the influeuce ot the religion of Light ” which had 
sprung out ot the Iranian mind. (1. 1. 8., 

Cyrus had manly beauty, and was as generous and Idndly as 
he was brave. He looked upon lil)erality as a virtue truly royal, 
nor did he think there was anything great or valuable in riches, 
but the pleasure of distributing it to others. As strategist and 
commander he gi'eatly distinguished himself. At the time of 
battle he took his pkice with his soldiers and used personally to 
exhort them to courage, saying, “ 1 am with you and will fight side 
by side with you’’. 

He had a keen sense of humour. When the Ionian and 
Aeolian Greeks, who had refused his overtures to join him in his 
attack on Croesus, came soon after Sardis had fallen to offer 
their allegiance to him, he replied, “ A fisherman wished the 
fish to dance for him, so he piayed on the pipe ; but the fish 
kept still. Then he took his net and enclosing a great draught 
of fishes drew them ashore, whereupon they all began to leap 
and dance. But tlie fisfierman said, ‘ O cease your dancing now, 
since you would not dance when 1 piped to you.’ ” When, in 
the hour of their need, the Greek colonies sent envoys to Sparta 
to plead for assistance, Sparta refused any help, but despatched 
to Sardis an ambassador of the name of I^^icriues, who iirrogantly 
called upon the great king to desist offering molestation to any 
city on Greek territory under pain of incurring the hostility of 
Sparta. The keen-witted king told Lacrines to convey to Sparta 
his reply tliat if he kept his liealth the Lacaedemonians should 
not have the misfortunes of the lonians to talk of, but their own. 

Cyrus and his successors used to send for their drinking water 
from the river Choaspes (A[)-Karkha), near Shs&. Wherever 
thc-y travelled they were attended by mule-dr i\'en cars, in which 
this water ready boiled for use and stored in flagons of silver Avas 
taken with them from place to pkict'. Evidently these ancient 
Parsi monarchs knew the hygienic benefit of boiling drinking 
water. 

From three inscriptions found among the clay documents 
discovered at Babylon by ^fr. Kassam, Dr. A. H. Sayce (S. A. 
E. E., 246) infers that Cyrus, hitherto supposed to be a Persian 
and a Zoroastrian monotheist, wa.s an Elamite and a polytheist. 
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His theory is thtit in all probability the ruler of Western Elam 
had always been a polytheist and that Zoroastrianism was first 
made the state religion by Darius Hystaspes, who represented 
a more genuinely Aryan stock than the collateral family of 
Cyrus. We can by no means accept this view. Ezra records 
(ch. VI) that Darius had decreed that the elders of the Jews 
should be paid from the royal treasury the requisite cost that 
“ they may offer sacrifices of sweet savours unto the God of 
heaven, and pray for the life of the king and of his sons.” 
From this no historian has inferred that Darius was a follower 
of Judaism. The general consensus of opinion is that Darius 
was a Persian and a Zoroastrian. In his inscriptions he calls 
himself an Aryan and a Persian, and evidently regarded as such 
his predecessors Cyrus and Cambyses, whom he distinctly 
recognises as members of his family. We hold with Th. 
Nbldeke (E. B., ed. IX, Vol. XVIII. o(56), that Cyrus was no 
more an adherent of the Babylonian religion, because the priests 
said he was, than Cambyses and the Roman emperors were 
worshippers of the Egyptian gods, because Egyptian monuments 
represent them as doing reverence to the gods exactly in the 
style of Egyptian kings. That Cyrus did not put dowm the 
Babylonian worship, and restored to their original shrines the 
images which Nabo Nidus had removed from various towns and 
centred in Babylon, is but a remarkable proof of the magnanimity, 
tolerant disposition and enlightened vision of this eminent Parsi 
monarch. 

It is a pleasure to note in this connection the view set forth 
by Rev. Dr. L. H- Mills (M. Z. P. A. I.. 3o7-8), in allusion to 
Darius’s expre.ssions of adoration, thankfulness, and prayer to 
Ahura Mazda, so notable in his inscriptions, that if these 
sentences are the natural and well-nigh irrepressible expression 
(J one who was keenly actuated by personal emotional susceptibi- 
lities as also by a persuasion of the interior and fundamental truth 
of the Faith which he had always known, and if Cyrus at all 
approached his suc(;essor in these particulars, and we may regard 
this as highly probable from the facts, then we may also infer 
that the whole dynasty was in a sens(.* religious, at least presumably 
as the representative of the State Religion, and at times sincerely 
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;md personally so ; and if this be the fact, then the statements of 
Ezra at least with regard to Cyrus are fully justified when he 
hazards the expression that his “ spirit was stirred by the Lord”. 

Cyrus and his successors were lovers of art. It is the 
deliberate and emphatic opinion of the famous author and art critic 
.John Ruskin (R. C. W. 0., secs. 54, 66) that good architecture is 
essentially religious — the production of a faithful and virtuous, not 
of an infidel and corrupted people, that all good architecture is 
the expression of national life and character, and is produced by 
a prevalent and eager national taste, or desire for duty, and that 
good taste is essentially a uioral quality. The first historical 
period of Persian art begins with Cyrus and his immediate 
successors, who erected at Persepolis, Susa and Ekbahina a series 
of palaces on a lordly scale such as, in the opinion of no less an 
authority than Arthur Upham Pope, liave scarcely been excelled 
in the 2500 years since they were begun. Adorned with rich 
polychrome decoration in tiles, metals and textiles, to say nothing 
of sculptured reliefs of high quality, these palaces by virtue of 
their size, their lucid planning and their beautiful workmanship 
must always be counted, according to the judgment of this 
authority, among the masterpieces of architecture. 



Rums of the pahir-c of Dariu* the (Jrcat at Penepolis. 

The groat phitform of Persepolis, popularly known as Takht-i- 
Jamshid (" Jamshid's throne") and Chehel-minar (“ Forty 
columns”), lies at the base of a rocky row of hills, called Kuh*i* 
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R ihtlut (■■ Moimtciia of Mercy”), which rises to the east. It is 
the foimdatioa upon which stood the palaces of Darius. Xerxes, 
Art Lxerxes aud their successors. There is a series of three tombs 
hewn in the hill behind the platform, the last being an unfinished 
one, cut in a rock more than half a mile further to the south 
and probably commenced by Darius Codomannus. the last of the 
Achaemenian emperors. Prof. .Jackson (.J. P. P.. 319) expresses 
in the following toiudring words the sentiments which stirred 
his breast as he looked upon these relics of the past at his \dsit 
to the locality ; — “ As we ga/e upon this tomb and the others 
and then cast our eyes toward the ruins of Persepolis we can 
but think with a heart-pang of Omar Khayyam’s lines:-- 

They say the lion and the lizard keep 

The courts where .Jarnsliid gloried and drank deep. 

Here stood the palaces of Darius, there the throne-room of 
Artaxerxes, yonder the pillared halls of Xerxes, and not far distant 
the tombs of the kings. But all are in ruins ; all are relics of 
glory past. Yet who knows ? Out of the shadow of bygone days, 
and of the dust of departed ages, out of the ashes of the 
8imurgh's tire, out of the fragments of shattered Iran, there may 
arise one whose master-hand will restore the glory of the ancient 
Persian kingdom, illumine again the pages of Persia's chronicles, 
recall what was nolilest in the P.irthian rule and Sasitnian 
empire, aud make splendid once more the land and people of 
the Lion and the Sun.” 

Here, on this spot, which so strongly stirs the soul and 
vividly rekindles the memories of the Iran that was, on 2;3rd 
.Jum, 19-24, very probably for the first time after the long lapse of 
thirteen centuries from the Arab cou({uest, the long silent echoes 
were awakened liy the ancie-nt Zoroastrian hymns sung and 
.Jashan ceremony pertormi:d by ,a party of devout Parsi travellers 
fr(jm Bombay, led by the venerable Irano-phil Parsi merchant 
Mr. Pestanji Dorabji Marker, so well known for his many quiet 
i)ut substantial charities in Persia and elsewhere. 

After digging two years into tlu; black line soil of Persepolis 
the University of Chicago Archaeologists have uncovered, in 1933, 
two rich chapters in tiie story of man’s rise from savagery. Under 
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twenty-six feet of rubbish and masonry from the Persepolis palaces 
which were fired by Alexander the Great in a drunken debauch, 
a wealth of magnificent sculpture has been uncovered dating back 
to Cyrus, which is held as containing the earliest specimens of 
art ever discovered in Asia. Within two miles of this find there 
has been unearthed a primitive stone-age village about 5000 years 
old in a state of preservation said to surpass previous disccneries 
of the period. (I. W. I. 12-3-33, p. 25.) 

Herodotus gives twenty-nine years as the duration of Cyrus's 
reign. Ctesias, who is followed by Dinor and Trogus Pompeius. 
gives thirty years. 

II. Cambtses. 

Cyrus left two sons. Kabujiya (Cambyses)* and Baidya 
(Smerdis)t, by Cassandane, daughter of the Achaemenid Pharnas- 
pes, and three daughters, Atossa, Iloxana and Artystone. To 
Cambyses he had bequeathed the whole empire, exclusive of the 
Eastern provinces, Bactria, (liorasmia, Parthia, and Carniania. 
which he had assigned to Hmerdis, Cambys(^s got Sinerdis secretly 
murdered and kept tht* fact concealed from the pt'ople. He then 
assumed the government of the entire realm. 

The subjugation ot Plioenicia, Cilicia, and Cyprus occupied 
C'ambyses during the first four y(*ars of his rule. Cyprus was a 
dependency of Egypt and |x>ssessed considerable naval strength. 
Its conquest was a well-thought pn'limiuary to the conquest ot 
Egypt itself. 

Egypt was the principal highway of commerce between 
Europe' and India. Cyrus, enragc'd against King Amasis II becaust' 
he had combined against him with ('nx'sns, had decided to conciuer 
it, but before' he could put his design into execution he had died. 
Cambyses undertook, in the fifth year of his reign, to carry out his 
father’s design. 

• Cambyjes (O.V. Kutiujiya) is thought to lie from kab. to praiae, and »/i, a apeaker, 
and its significance according to this is “a l>ard ” (H. Kawlinson), The j^i in the Kau|feoi)C 
arises from the difficulty which the fireeks ha\e always experienced in expressing the 
sound of a real B. Hence we haie Smerdia and Merdia for Bardiya, ifegalnzus, Megadusles, 
Megasidres, for Bagabakhsha, Bagadaushta, Bagachitra, etc. ((1. Rawlinson). 

t The s whether at the lieginniiig or end of I’ersian names is comnionh a Orcek 
addition. So Bardy(a) — the vowel being pronounced though not written — is bmerdis, 
Oftmnatta) ksojBM Gomates, Yishtasp(a} n>itasp«s, etc. (G, y, H., 7S.) 
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Phanes of Halicarnassus, one of the Greek mercenaries in the 
service of Amasis. having fallen out with that king deserted him 
and joined Cambyses. At his suggestion, the Persian king placed 
himself in communication with the Bedouin Sheikhs of the desert, 
and these kept thousands of camels laden with water-skins ready 
for the Persian army at various stages along the route of march. 
The land forces were supported by fleets supplied by the Phoeni- 
cians and lonians. 

Psammeticus (Psammenitos) III, who had succeeded Amasis, 
had his army strengthened by Greek and Carian mercenaries. 

The Egyptians awaited the Persian attack at Pelusium, which 
was known as the Key of Egypt. When Cambysf's arrived at 
Pelusium, a horridly tragic incident took place. The Greek merce- 
naries of Psammeticus seized the sons of their former comrade 
Phanes and slew them over a bowl in the sight of their father and 
of the Persians, one after the other. Wine and water were poured 
into the bowl which had caught their blood, and the mixture was 
passed round for the mercenaries to drink of it. (W. E. 8. P. P., 
38.) The battle which followed was fought by both parties 
with great bravery. It ended in the complete defeat of the 
Egyptian army. Psammeticus fled to his capital Memphis,* and 
shut himself up, with his troops, in the fortress called the White 
Wall. Cambyses sent a Persian herald on a i\lytilenean ship to 
demand surrender. When the ship made fast to the (luay-wall. a 
crowd of Egyptians boarded it p(dl-mell and tore tin* herald and 
the crew limb from limb. (E. A. H., Vol. HI. 310.) The Persians 
took IMt mphis by assault and Psammeticus became a pi isoner in 
their hands (B.C. 524). 

Among the many descendants of the former Egyptian ruling 
houses who proferred their submission to Cambyses and passed 
into his ser\ice was a Suteu-rekh King’s grandson'), named 
Cza-hor-en-pi-ris.t who was a son (»f tlie high priest ol the 
goddess Keith and commanded th(‘ royal Egyptian fleet. On the 
statue of this nobleman, ktiown as the Pastophorus ol tlie \’atican, 
thf're is an inscription in which he relates that '‘when tlie great 

' Memphis (Men-iioflei) meins ■' The ('.(.nd I’liir-e ”, 

t Renniif, in the tentli \i,lurne cf R. I> , <;i\ea the iiiuiic ns I't'.i ! Inr-i eseiiet. In ('. A. H, 
Vo), IV, -rn, the iinme is poen ns U/ ihor-reseiict 
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lord of all nations, Kambathet (Cambyses), came to Egypt, — at 
that time the people of all lands were with him, — he ruled the 
land as king in its whole extent. They settled in it, inasmuch as 
he was a great king of Egypt and the great lord of all lauds.” 
(B. E. P., Vol. II, ‘294-5.) 

f'ambyses was initiated into the mysteries of Xeith at Sais. 
He drove out all foreigners who had built themselves small 
abodes in the h dls and courts of the temple of Neith, and gave 
command to purify this temple for tht' performance of the 
customary rites, and to reinstate its priests and restore its 
revenues. 

In iMay of the year 5‘25 B.C. he beseatod himself on the 
throne of the Pharaohs and received the title of Pharaoh* with 
the Egyptian throne name Ra-mesuth (he., “ Born of the Bun ") 
added to his nomen Kambathet, according to the ancient custom 
of giving two ovals, or royal names, to each king. Henry 
Brugsch Bey (B. E. P., Vol. II, 290-2) and Zenaide A. Ragozin 
(R. "M. B. P., 353-4) condemn the stories which Herodotus has 
transmitted of the blasphemous and sacrilegious atrocities in which 
Cambyses was said to have indulged even to the desecration of 
graves and the killing of the sacred Apis-Bullf with his own 
hand, as later inventions prompted by spite against the conqueror 
and retailed to foreigners by ignorant or malicious guides. Sayce 
points out that these stories, short as the interval of time was 
that separated them from the visit of Herodotus to Egypt, are 
shown by the monuments themselves to be a fable of the guides, 
and Tolmm and Stevenson also add their testimony that the 
several Egyptian documents made the account of Herodotus 
highly improbable. 

Donald A. .MacKen/ie seems inclined to believe that 
Cambyses might have sacrificed the hull to .Mithra, considering 
it a pious act. This belief is palpably wrong, inasmuch as in the 
sculpture in the granite sarcarphagus in which the bull said to 
have bt!en slain by Cambyses was found, he is represented as 

* ‘I’haraoli’ the Koyptiaii TVr-iia r-r “ (iroat HuUrfC 

f Apis, the saored Imtl, was one of the nianv form>« in wliicfi tlie O.sivH wa-t 
worshipped by the Kgvptian:^ V Inill liaving certain speinal markuitfs was tlioughr be 
a reincarnation of thU god, and was brouglit with great rejoicing to Mompliw, rogqrded 
as a god, and was the centre of an elaborate cult. (H. H. 47.) 

H 
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praying before the bull, and an inscription mentions that the 
bull was buried with customary rites in which the king took part. 

No temples were desecrated or plundered, n.jr any towns 
pillaged ; and according to the customary clemenc\ of the I’eisians 
W’ho honoured the sons of kings, Cambyses treated his royal 
captive Psametticus wdth kindness and due regard ti) his former 
exalted rank, and even installed him on the throne as his viceroy. 
But later when Psametticus attempted a rising he was condemned 
as a rebel and put to death,* and a Persian, named Aryandes,+ 
was appointed governor. 

Cambyses and seven snccesst)rs of his composed the XX\'l Lth 
dynasty of Pharaohs. These eight kings ruled fur an aggregate 
period of Idl years as shown in the lol lowing table, which is 
taken from an appendix to Sayce's " Ancient Empires nf the 
East : — 

Pegnal years 
Canibyses (» 

Darius Hystaspes dC) 

Xerxes -21 

.Artabanos 

Ar taxer xes 41 

Xerxes II 

Sogdianus 

Darius, sou of Xerxes P.) 

Total 121 

Th(' submission of Eybia and the great colonies of IDrca 
and Cyrene followed the fall of Egypt. I'olycrales. t\rant of 
Samos, and the neighbouring islands in the .Egi'an sea also 
offered homage to the \ ictorious king. 

Within the short space of thre(‘ decades three of the great- 
est empires of the ancit'iit world, Lydia, Dabylonia and Eg\pt. 
had fallen before Persia's might; and the Persian Empirt' now 
stretched ovt'r an area far exa-eeding that ruled ovia by the ereatf'st 
of the Semite or Egyptian monarchs in tlie zenith of their 
ascendancy. 

* as tliat lie krpl ;ih\e n» 

t Ctciiaa givea the iiitmc of Komharheud as the firdt < 704 ern<>r. 
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Herodotus reports as a complete failure an expedition led by 
the Persian king against Ethiopia. But as a matter of fact it so 
far succeeded as to secm’e the southern boundary of Egypt and to 
estaldish some degree of Persian authority extending from 
Elephantine over northern Ethiopia. The success of Cambyses 
far exceeded in this direction that of the Assyrians in the 
previous century and Persian authority was established much 
further south than any previous Asiatic conqueror had done. 
(C. A. H., Vol. IV, -21-2!) 

A force of fifty thousand men despatched from Thebes to 
conquer the oasis of Ammon was overwhelmed by a sand-storm 
and perished. 

While Earnbyses tarried in Egypt, a Magian, by name 
Gaumata,* who bore a remarkable resemblance to the murdered 
prince Smerdis, audaciously declared himself to be the latter 
and usurped the Persian throne, with the help of his brother 
the Magian Pati/eithes, wh(.»m ('ambyses had left in the charge 
of his palace and treasures when proceeding on the Egyptian 
campaign. T'lie populace were ignorant that the real Smerdis 
had been slain and this man was an impostor. 

The pseudo-Smerdis ingratiated himself especially with the 
peoi)le of the provinces Ity proclaiming a remission of tribute 
or taxes and military service for a perbxl of three years. 

As soon as Gamlnses heard of the usur[)ation, he left Egypt, 
which great country had hetJome " the obse(juious slave of Persia,” 
and started homewards in the spring of B.C. 122. On his way 
he met with sudden death. There is no certain information as 
to the place of his death, and whether this iiionarch, who is 
rcprtsentcd by the (ireeks as a widt'ly passionate man, took his 
own life, oj' died from the elfects ol an accident, or was the victim 
of some plot. That this last was the case is the \ erdict of a 
modern historian, Lincke. (See M. P. E., (>71, f.n,) 

The following account of this king’s death which Madame 
Kagozin (1{. M. B. P., 8.57-8) gives, is more than plausible 
and increases our respect and sympathy for him ; — “ Urged by 
his counsellors and kinsmen the Achaemenian princes, he 

Ihig word 0 C(|Ui\aieiit to ZoihI ifft'ttuai, iiud nicaiia poaac.isiiit: 

herdi.” (Raw linaoii.) 
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reluctantly commanded the army to set out on their homeward 
march. But hi^ spirit was broken ; he alone knew that the 
usurper must be an impostor who had in some way found out that 
Bardi\ a was dead and took advantage of the people’s ignorance 
of the fact to personate him. He had no hope of retrieving 
his fortune, for his coiiseience told him he deserved no better. 
And he had no child for whose sake to struggle and to hope, so 
tlrat eA’en should the issue be favourable, the inheritance of 
Kyros must pass away from his direct line, to the younger 
branch. True, the Persians were a loyal people and not likely 
to follow an impostor once unmasked ; but how could the 
wretched king effectivel}' unmask him. save by divulging his 
own foul deed? Still, the good of the country imperatively 
demanded that this should be done and he resolved to humble 
himself and confess ; but to survive such a confession was more 
than his proud spirit could stoop to. Besides, he was bitterly 
conscious that he should not lie missed or mourned : was not the 
readiness with which his subjects, those of his own race and of 
the proviu(.’es which had obeved the first call to rebellion, the 
best proof that h(.‘ had forfeited their love and confidence, that 
the J/ru/'fi/io the 'awful kingly (41or\-' that will not stay where 
truth is not, had gone from him :’*■** .\ow the liberation ot the 
empij'e, the restoration of nnalty, Would bi'st be entrusted to 
guiltless hands — nothing could prosper in tliose of the murderer, 
the ‘ .Mitlira decei\er ’. So he called togeth(;r the noblest among 
tilt; I’ersiaiis who attended him. told Ids lamentabk' story with 
the diguilied simplicity of otie who was already not one of the 
world, and liidding them, especially t he .Vchaemmiians, repair the 
evil that had been done, put an end to his own life.” 

llawlinson (lb A. M.. \'ol. i\', dOl-.')) I'ejects the stoiy of the 
madness of Camlnses re[)orted to and believed in by 1 lerodotus 
as a fiction of the Bgyptiau [iriests, who wished it to be tlioiight 
that their god had in this way punished his impiety. i;e(;ent 
historians, HuteeBer and ITashek, admit mdther the reality 
of tlie illness of ('aiubyses iioi' the madness resulting from it. 
hut Consider them Kgy|)tian fables invented out of spite, (trote 
has wronged this great Parsi king by assuming this storv of his 
madness as an established fact. (8ce H. P. B., 0(38, fm.) 
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x\s an instance of Canibyses’ desire for the impartial admi- 
nistration of justice, we find it recorded that a judge, Sisamnes, 
was condemned b> him to death because he had accepted money 
to give an unjust judgment. 

Darius* Hystaspes and tlie members of the other six illus- 
trious families who enjoyed the privilege of entering into the 
king’s presence at all times, being convinced of the imposture 
of the Pseudo-Smerdis, entered into a confederacy and taking 
advantage of their privilege, approached him in the fortress of 
8ika} auvatish, near Ekbatana. and slew him and his guards. 
Darius, who belonged to the ro\'al Hakhanmi family and was the 
ablest of the seven confederates, was chosen as king (1st January 

D.C. .1-21 ). 

111. Daeius the CtEEAT. 



Dariui^ the (Jrciit <'i! thruiic. 

Tfie (ar\thl iiuior sldo cif a doorway witb 
well-pre:<ci\L‘<l sculpt uro in |)rt>co#sional 
form, iM the pal. ice of IXiriiia. 


Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyan- 
gar, i\l.r{.A..S.. pointed out, in his 
Presidential address at the First 
Dombay Historical Congress 
(1981). that the value of inscrip- 
tions in the reconstruction of 
Indian history was indei'd so 
great that it might be said 
without tear of opposition that 
but for them whole patches 
of what we now read as 
Indian history \\ould liave been 
impossilile. The same is emin- 
tmtly triK' in respect of the his- 
tory of the Achaemenide period ; 
and we are under an immense 
(l(‘bt to those indefatigable 
archaeologists and scholars wlio 
have discovered and interpreted 
the inscriptions of that period 
and are still labouring in that 
field. 


'The iiiinic I)arii3a-'.i(haish (Danila) la deriicd from lUn, hold, .ii d to(h)!(, Health, 
and meaiia “ posgeiBuig Health." (T. S. H. E.) 
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In ;in inscription known ns the Ctuii.]' Ntimeh ("' Tn-asure 
Story ) carved by him on one ot the rock}' peaks ot i\lt. ^Mvand, 
south-west ot Hauiidan, Jtai'ius devouth' ascribes to Ahui'cl 
Mazda his acpiiisition ot the kingdom. This insi-ription is arranged 
in three coluinns written respectivt'Iy in (lid Persian, Susian. 
and Babylonian languages. It savs, "A great God is Aura Mazda. 
Who created this earth. Who created yonder hea\'en. M ho created 
man. Who made Peace for many Who made Jlarius king, 
the one king of many, the one ruler of many. I am Jlarius, 
the Great King, the King of Kings, King of the countries which 
have many ptaiples. King ot the great earth, even to afar, the 
son ot Hystaspes, the Achaemeuian. 

Also in the famous Behistunt inscriptions Jlarius says. 
‘‘ By the grace ot Aura Mazda 1 am king ; Aura Mazda gave 
me the kingdom.' 

These latter iuscriptinns are the most extensive and most 
important of the Achaemeuian records. In cleft of Mount 
Behistun. on the great caravan road between Baghdad and 
Teheran and aljout (id miles from Ilamadan, these inscriptions 
are engraved on tlie steepest surface of the rock at a height ot 
five hundred fec't aliove the level of the [ilain. T’hev cover a sur- 
tace of about IdO feet in length In about 100 feet in height. In 
three languages. Gld Persian, Bain Ionian, and Sevthic, tln'V 
record the loighty achievements (,t Jlarius. The gainings are in 
excellent condition. lia\ iiig. owingt t'> their inaccessiblitv , escapi’d 
the destructive hand of the .\rab coinpierors. 

h’rom the Aramaic version of these Behistun inscriptions 
found among the archives of the .Jewish colon v at Klephaiitine in 
Kgypt, lliiart (II. A. P. ( '., lOd) infers that they cannot lie later 
tiiap. B.( '. dlO. -Jackson (('. If. I.. Vol. I, d-'Jl) assigns them to a 
pei'iofl lictweeii the V cars B.( '. -rdO and dlS, with the cxcrpition 
of the fifth column which was added lati r. 

The V'enetian envoy -losatat Barharo was one of the first 
Euroiieans. if not the first, to discover the Achaenumian inscrip- 
tions at Behistun at the end of the fifteenth century. 

* V':!" tfi 1 t'iinan, *' V' Ip ■ ( i L.iteT Oil' spin! f<f in.tn.” (’!' U I’ I , I'lO ) 

t Sir .j. J. Muili deri\t-< tlio i.ame fiuiii Ikufd, (U.d, ai.d, plao- (VI, As, P , Pt, II, 

169,) 
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The tirst real attempt to decipher the euneiform text was 
made by Geo. F. (trotefend, a Gt'rm iir sehooliiiaster, who descri- 
bed his tirst disc(n-ery in the Literary Gazette of Gottingen, in 
the } ear 180-2. By picking out three royal names he ascertained 
nearly one-third of the Old Persian alphabet.* This pioneer in 
the field of cuneiform deciphernient was followed by Piask 
Buruouf, Lassen, Beer and -hicciiiet witli the identification of 
other characters. (T. G. P. I., 0.) 

Sir Boliert Tver Porter, drawn up the face (-if the cliff Ip- 
means of ropes, climbed half way up. and sketched tht^ central 
picture ; but he mistook the bas-reliefs as portraits of King Shal- 
meueser and two of his leaders, together v.'itli the ten captive 
tribes of Israel. Major Geneial Sii' Henry Piaw]ins(jn. formerly 
British Ambassador at Teheran, scaled tJm rock in tlie autumn of 
is.-hl and between that iH-riod and 1848 took on cotton cloth, at 
the risk of life, facsimile copies of all the Behistun inso'iptious 
iind tablets. His memoir on the IMrsian H'xts was published in 
the .Tournal of the Ro\'al Asiatic Society in 184(). 

The Behistun inscriptions proved the key for the deciphiT- 
ment of all cimeiform writing; and thanks to tlu' combint'd and 
indefatigable labour of ar(•ha■ologi^ts and philologists, the long 
locked up prici'less treasures have been ludocked. 

in I'.KK) Messrs. King and 'riiompson, who were deputed 
by the authoritic's of the British Museum for the purpose, 
prof-eeded to the locality and (‘arefully and completely copied the 
Behistun inscriptions, the translation (4 which they hav(' since 
published. 

Wariu'i' Brothers, who liavi- [mhlished a complete translation 
of the Shah-nameh, make the happy conjt'cture that Darius had 
tlu'se inscrii)tions engraved in three distinct languages as 
I'ccognising in the population of his vast empire three distinct 
races of mankind, and, rt'garding language as distinctivt' of race, 
used it to emphasist' that great political fact. In thus 
distinguishing, oliserve they. Darius followed a true [)hilolegical 
instinct, and his distinctions still largely obtain at the present 

•It rL‘Mi;irk.il)lr tluD tli‘’ tii <1 iinrjuelliiijt of ruiioifnrin should hate kogun in tlie 

same voar iluG of the Kn\]>ti4'i hioro-raphio* K.. Vol. 10.0^5^,) 
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da}", each of his three languages representing a great division 
of human speech, the Indo-European, the Semitic, and the 
Turanian. 

In the Persian inscription, which occupies five columns of 
cuneiform text, each paragraph introducing a new subject opens 

with the dignified formula y<|. TT. T<’'.T.tT. !TT.^T. 

Bdrayavansh hshdya- 

tliiya (“ Says Darius the King"). Kostovtzeff (K. H. A. W.. vol. 
I, llM)sa\s that tht' whole inscription is a beautiful piece of solemn 
prose and ought to be read in full by all students of ancient history; 
and Browne (B. L. H. P., 93) points out the directness, the dignity- 
the simplicity, and straightforward diction of the Achaemenian 
inscriptions which entitle us to regard thtuo as having a real 
literary style. 

In the Behistun tablets Darius has preserved the names of 
the six scions of nobilit}’ who were his co-operators in the slaying 
of the Pseudo-Smerdis. The}- were. (I) Vindafrana (Intaphernes), 
son of Vayaspara ; (2) L'tana (Dtanes), son of Thukhra ; (3) Gau- 
baruva (Gobryas). son of Marduniya (Mardonius); (-1) Vidarna 
(Ilydarnt's), son of Bagabigua ; (o) Baghabukhsha (Megfd)}-zus), 
son of Daduhya ; and (b) Ardumanish, son of Vahuka. Henxlo- 
tus wrongly gives the name of Aspathines in the place of Ardu- 
raanish. .Vspathines (.Aspachanah) is the name of Darius's 
quiver- bearer. 

Some historians, siuh as Niebuhr, Heeren and Grote, 
consider the revolt of Gaumata to be an attempt both for the 
restoration of th(' i\h‘dian rule and for the suppri'ssion of the 
Zoroastrain faith, which had become predominant sinc(‘ th(' 
accession of C}TUs, in favour of the idolatrous worship of the 
Turanian Aledes. Wt' have reason ('uough to believi' that the 
suppression of Zoroastrianism could not hav(! Ix'en one of the 
motives of the revolt. Gauni.ata was not a Alede. but a Persian, 
born in the town of PisyauA'ada in Persia. Nor was his usurpation 
of power a national Median movement. He was supported as much 
by the Persians as by the Aledes. Most writers have supposed 
that th(* temples which he destroyed were Zoroastrian temples ; 
but Bagozin (li. M. B. P., .300-8) points out that by the temples 
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said to have been restored by Darius are not meant temples of the 
Persians or Medes, but of the subject nations. If the pretender 
had been so rash and foolish as to destroy the fire-temples, he 
would have wounded the religious susceptibilities of the Persians 
so sorely as to alienate them entirel}' from his cause. 

The theory that iMaspero (iM.P.E.. 672) advances is that 
the unity of the empire presupposed the unity of the royal fire, 
and wherever that fire was burning, another could not be lighted 
without sacrilege in the eyes of the faithful, and so the pjTes 
that Gaumata desired to extinguish were those which the feudal 
families had maintained for their separate use in defiance of the 
law and the measure which abolished them had a political as 
well as a religious side. This \iew, for which Maspero has 
adduced no grounds, cannot be accepted. Even now such Parsi 
families as can afford to do so maintain at their residences private 
chapels, called Atash-dadgah, where fire is kept constantly 
burning and where they offer their daily prayers. 

The day of (laumata’s assassination was dedicated as a 
festival to be celebrated annually in commemoration of this happy 
riddance. The Greek writers call this festival Mago])hania or 
the i\fassacre of the Magi, and say that on each anniversary of 
that day a slaughter took place of all iMagians who were met with 
on the street. This is a fiction, one of many in which these 
writers have indulged either from misinformation or from national 
prejudice against a nation by whom their countrymen were so 
often humbled. 

Darius’s accession to the imperial throne was the signal for 
the outbreak of formidable revolts in various parts of the empire. 
In Husiana, Babylonia, Media, Sagartia and i\largiana pretenders 
arose claiming to be members of the former ruling families. 
In the first two provinces rebellions broke out within a fortnight 
of the assassination of Gaumata. 

Susiana (fivaja) was th<* first to revolt at the instigation 
of Atrina (Atrines), son of l^padarma, who belonged to the 
ancient niyal dynast}' whom the successors of Sargon, King of 
Assyria, laid dispossessed. The revolt was put down by a force 
sent by Darius and the nbel was apprehendtd and put to death. 
A second rebellion, which was fostered by a Persian, Martja, 
25 
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son of Chinchikhi'i; who past'd iiis I'liimanish (Inimannes), king 
of the Susians. was put down by tlie people themselves and 
he was killed by their leader. A third uprising was put down 
by the Persian general Gobryas, ivho captured and slew the leader. 

Babylon was seized b}' Xidintu-Belas, son of Ainara, who 
gave himself out as Xebuchadrezzer, son of king Xabonidus. 
Darius proceeded against him in person, and crossed the Tigris, 
with his army, on floats of skins. He defeated the Babylonians 
on the P2th .January 521 B.C., and again five days afterwards 
at Zazana in the vicinitj- of Babvlon. Xidintu-Belas escaped 
with some cavalry and sheltered himself in Babylon, The city 
was taken after a blockade and the reliel was executed. 

Later, there was a se'cond revolt in Babylonia led by an 
Armenian, Arakha (Arachus), son of Khaldita (Haldita), who 
also pretended to be Xcbuchadrezzer, son of Xabonidus. The 
king's Parsi general \'indafarna (lutaphernes) promptly suppressed 
the revolt and arrested the pretender, who with his principal 
adherents was crucified. 

One Pravartish (Phraortes), who assumed the personality 
of Khshatrita (Sattarrita) and claimed to be a descendant of the 
famous king Kyaxares, set himself up as king of Media. Three 
generals, Vidarna (Hydarues), Dadarshi (Dadarses), and Vahumisa 
(Omises). were successively sent agfunst him b}- Darius ; and then, 
after having established his supremacy in Babylon, he prcxieeded 
himself against the rebel. A decisive battle took place near 
Kundurush, in r^Jedia, which ended in the complete discomfiture 
of Pravartish, who tied, with a few horsei;ien, to Ehages, but was 
pursued and taken prisoner. His nose, ears and tongue were 
cut off. his eyes were put out and he was hanged in the citadel 
of Ekhatana. 

A r(d)ellion in Sagartia (the mountains alxiut Arlxda, now 
inhabited by the Ivurds), fomented b\- Ghitratakhma, a native 
chief who claimed to be of the famil\' of Kyaxares, was quickly 
suppressed In' a IMedo- Persian force despatched by Darius under 
his Median general 'I’akhma-Spada, and the pretender was 
crucified at Arbela. 

The people of Parthia and Hyrcania, who had declared 
allegiance to Pravartish, were defeated at Vispa(h)uzati in 
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Parthia on 2.5th March 520 B.C. by Vishtaspa, the father of 
Darius and satrap of those provinces, and again at Patigrabana 
on 28th August, with the aid of reinforcements sent by the king 
from Ehagae. 

In Margiana (the district of Merv), the people had set up 
a native Frada (Phraates, modern Ferhad), as their chief. This 
rebellion was crushed by Dadrshish, the Parsi satrap of Bactria, 
after a single battle (14th .January 519). 

While Darius was engaged in suppressing the risings in 
Babylonia, Armenia, i\fedia and the neighbouring districts, a second 
false Smerdis arose, and gathering large armies took possession 
of Yutiya, in Pars, and became king in Pars. This man was 
a native of Tarava (modern Tarum, in Kerman) and his real name 
was Vahyazdata. He was defeated for the first time at Eakha 
in Pars on 13th May 520, and again near IMount Praga on 2nd 
September, by a Medo-Persian force under Artavardiya, and was 
impaled, with his foremost followers, in the town of Huvhdaichaya. 

A revolt in Arachosia (a part of western Afghanistan) was 
fostered l)y Vah}'azdAta, by whom an army was sent against the 
loyal Parsi satrap Vivana (Vibanus). Two battles were fought, 
the first at Khpishkanish (medieval Qiqan) on 2nd February 519 
and the second at Gandutawa (modern Gandawa) on 27th iMarch. 
The rebels received their final defeat at the fortress of Arschada, 
and their leader was seized and executed. 

A revolt among the Sacae of the Tigris, led by a chief 
named Skunkha, wtis quelled by Darius in person. 

Oroetes, satrap of Phrygia, Lydia and Ionia, who, during 
these disorders, aimed at independent power, was put to death 
by his Persian bodyguard, acting on a secret warrant sent by 
the Great King with his special emissary Bagieus, son of Artontes 
(about B.C. 519). 

For seven years Darius had to employ his best energy to 
stamp out such widespread and formidable rebellions. The 
fortitude, activity, skill and judgment displayed by him in quelling 
them mark him out as a born leader of men. He fought nineteen 
battles and seized nine pretenders who aimed to be kings. 
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He caused copies of the Behistun inscription to be made 
and despatched to the different provinces, so that his exploits 
may becoine known to the people everywhere. A fragment of a 
copy of the Babylonian version was discanered by Dr. Koldwey 
at Babylon. 

Th(' Behistun bas-reliefs show nine rebel leaders tied by 

the neck with 
a rope, with 
their arms 
chai]ied behind 
their l)acks. 
Tlie name of 
each of them 
audth(‘ natuD' 
of his preten- 
sion aret-ngrav- 
ed above his 
Darius and the ii.ne caiitne Kii,j;s. figure, and till* 

Grreat King is depicted in a standing posture, his left arm sup[)or- 
ted on his bow and his right raised in an attitude of admonition. 
Bostovtzeff (B. H. A. \V., \'ol. 1, 1 IT) makes a mistake in 
describing these rebels as being led towards tbit king as a sacrifice 
to Ahiira lilazda. The d<K-trine of Zoroaster admits of no human 
sacrifices, nor even of animal sacrifices, to .MiiTra i\la/da. 

Behind the king are shown standing two attendants, who 
are prol)ab]y his tjuiver-ltearer and chainbeiiain .\spaehanah and 
his spear-bearer Cffiubardva. His left is plantf'd on a prostrate 
figure, an inscription under which mentions tliat ‘‘This is 
Gaumata. the iMagian ; he lied, thus he said, 1 am Brtrdiya, son 
of (jyrus, I am the king. 'ITie nine bound rebels are .Atrina, 
Nidintu Belas, .Martiya, Kravartish. Chitratakhma, Krada. \'ali}az- 
data, Arakha, and Skunkha tlu' Saear' or Se\ th, who is marked 
by his high-pointed cap. 

Above the king s head is a winged figure, which Justi, 
Sykt's, Weissbach and Jackson undei'stand to be that of AhiTra 
Mazda and Bostovtzeff describes as the holy symbol of AluTra 
Mazda. The lievd. Charles Burster (B. Al.A. B. IT, dUl-2U4j puts 
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forward a curious explanation of it. ’ According to him the figure 
taken for Orniazd is the stone mason who executed the engravings, 
his car of sunbeams is the mason’s crate, and the zodiac in his 
left hand a tambourine or cymbal, upon which he is beating 
with his right, in accompaniment to his voice, with which, 
commemorating the completion of his great work, he is singing 
vociferously the burden of the contents of the inscriptions. 

The winged figure is neither the image of Ahurii Mazda nor 
of the mason who carved the inscriptions. Herodotus saj's that the 
Persians had no images of God and considered the use of thenj a 
full}-. Parsi tradition also knows no image of God. The winged 
figure is the FravasJti* or Froltar of the king, his heavenly reflex, 
his spiritual protop'pe. According to the Zend Avesfei Fravasliis 
are the protecting and the guiding spirits of men. Every human 
being has his F'ravashi. Every human being is imperfect, and 
the goal of every one is his FraVashi, or his personal realization of 
perfection. We see from Yashts 18 and 28 that even Ahhra 
Alazda has his Fravashi. Here Fravashi means the conr-ept or 
idea whicli Aliura ]\Iazda had thought out and took shape as what 
we know as His creation. 

Darius despatched Democ-edes on a cruise from Sidon to 
Europe. The latter sailed as far as Crotona in IMagna Graecia, 
and' secured for the Great King a knowledge of the climate, 
productions and wt'althof the Greek nations to the west. Further, 
Darius had the northern shores of the Black Sea examined by 
Ariramnes, satrap of GappadocH, who sailed with a fleet of thirty 
pentec'onttTs, ■ ' 

In oi' ah)ut B.C. 516 he t(X)k out an expedition against the 
Scythians of Southern Knssia, whic h expedition is of special inferest 
as it was the first historic invasion of Europe by an Asiatic power. 

Who were these Scythians? Dr. P]. H. Minns (C. A. H., 
Yol. Ill, lUl) [joints out that for the ordimiry Greek a Scyth wus 
anybod}- from the steppe region, just as for the Persian any 
iKjinad was a Saka, The two words may be the same, but Minns 

“ Fratdihi acijurdinn tu (jelilnur (E B., eJ. I X, Vol, XXJ.V, 823) meang Colifegsion 
ot Fuiili mill when pciMcni fied i-nmeg to Im regarded ag a protetting gpirit. But itg correct 
deriiatioii-ig t-ahsh, which mcang togrow.tc incrt'agc, to advaBCir, to prOlilote, to 'prosper. 
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does not suppose this to be very likely and thinks that Scyth and 
Saka are each probably a tribal name spread to a whole people. He 
and other authorities have pronounced that these people were of the 
Mongolian or Turanian family. But for reasons mainly based on 
archcE'ological and religious considerations. Eostovtzeff (E. I. G. E., 
60) is entirely at one with those who believe the Scjdhians to have 
been of Iranian extraction, and says that the Scythian tribes of 
Southern Eussia were undoubtedly Iranians, nearly akin to the 
Medes aud Persians, but belonging to another branch of the stock. 

Historians have attempted various explanations of Darius’s 
motive for the campaign against the Sc}thians. Grote repeats 
the far-fetched assertion of Herodotus that it was undertaken in 
revenge for the Sc}’thiau invasions which preceded the fall of the 
Ass}Tian empire, and calls it an insane expedition. But as 
Dr. Mahaffy (H. N., 393) points out, so sane a monarch as Darius 
must have had some clear and definite policy, Eostovtzeff also 
observes that the Persian monarchs never acted at random. They 
were excellent strategists, and each campaign was rigorously 
thought out and carefull}' prepared. In all probability, the object 
of the expedition was to drive back from the Danute the Scythians 
who had established their empire firmly on the north of the Black 
Sea and to prevent them from extending their sway to the Balkan 
Peninsula. It was not Darius’s intention to subjugate the Scythian 
empire ; and Nbldeke is wrong to assign the mere desire to 
conquer an unknown country as the motive of the expedition. 

The Persi:in arm}’, which, according to the customary 
exaggeration of Herodotus, consisted of seven hundred thousand 
men, crossed the Bosphorus by a bridge of boats constructed 
by a Samian engineer, Mandrock's, who was very liberally 
rewarded. The lonians, Hllolians and Hellespontians supplied 
the fleet, which, according to Herodotus, consisted of 600 ships. 
Dr. i\l. Cary points out that as the fleet was exclusively drawn 
from the Greek subjects it cannot have numbered more than 
200-300 sail, and that from the nature of the work in hand it 
may be concluded that the army did not exceed one-tenth of 
the traditional total. 

The Great King erected upon the shores of Bosphorus a 
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a couple of pillars of white marble, whereon were engra-\'ed, in 
Greek characters upon one and in Persian characters upon the 
other, the names of all the nations which composed his army. 

While passing through Thrace,* the Getae, a W’ar-like tribe 
whom Herodotus describes as the noblest and most just of the 
Thracians tribes, were subjugated, and the submission of other 
Thracian tribes were received. 

The Danubet was passed by a bridge of boats built by the 
tyrants of the Ionian cities. 

The Scythians eluded close combat with the Persian army. As 
it advanced they retii'ed, destroying the crops and driving off their 
herds. If Herodotus is to be believed, the campaign ended in an 
ignominious retreat of the Persians, in the course of which consi- 
derable numbers perished owing to lack of supplies, sickness and 
the desultory attacks of the Scythian hordes. Evidently this 
account of the father of European history is unreliable, because in 
the Behistun inscriptions Scythia is enumerated among the con 
quests of Darius. 

After this time, the conversion of Thrace into a Persian 
province went on quickly and steadily, with no hindrance from 
without, which fact, as Rostovtzeff (R. H. A. W., Vol. I, 253) points 
out. shows that on the whole the Great King had achieved the 
object of his expedition. Sayce (S. A. E. E., 253) says that the 
Persian army swept the steppes of Southern Russia, and hencefor- 
ward the empire was safe on that side. 

Bury (B. H. G., 241), also, says that this European expedition 
of Darius was a distinct success which might fearlessly be set 
beside the Egyptian expedition of Cambyses ; and he, further 
makes the shrewd observation that Greek imagination, inspired by 
Greek prejudice, has changed a reasonable and successful enterprise 
into an insane and disastrous expedition and the fiction w'as taken 
for history until the other day. 

* The ‘ Thrace ’ of Herodotus* must nearly have comprehended the present limits of 
Roumelia, Bulgaria, Servia, Moldavia and Wallachia. (G. S. H., 96.) 

t This name is a corruption of the word Danfl-ab, which means the River of the 
Danus (Vedic Danavas). The Farvardin and Aban Y'ashts allude to a Turanian tribe of 
the name of DanO. These people in their migrations settled finally in Denmark, which 
country is named after them, as also are the rivers Dneipar, Dneister, and Don. 
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There is no doubt that Darius returned with the bulk of his 
army intact, since on his way to Sardis he -was able to detach a 
considerable force in Europe, under the command of IMegabyzus 
(Baghabaksh) to complete the conquest of Thrace and hi open up 
the road westwards. 

IMegabyzus brought under subjugation the entire region 
between the Propontis (the Sea of Marmora), and demanded 
and received from Amyntas, the King of Macedon, earth and 
water, the usual tokens of vassalage (B.C. 514). Dr. Cary 
(C. A. H., Vol, IV, 214) mentions that IMegabyzus failed to 
reduce Macedonia and the envoys whom he sent to demand 
submission were murdered by the Crown Prince Alexander, 
which affront remained unpunished. Herodotus relates that not 
long afterwards the Persians made strict search for their lost 
embassy, but Alexander, with much wisdom, hushed up the 
business, bribing those sent on the errand, partly jrith money 
and partly with the gift of his own sister Gygfra in marriage to 
Bubares, a Persian, the chief leader of the expedition which came 
in search of the lost men. Whether the story of Herodotus 
be a fiction or not, the fact remains that the Macedonian king- 
had to acknowledge the suzerainty of Darius. 

Hutan, another of the captains of Darius, subdued 1 lyzantium, 
Chalcedon, Antandrus and Lamponium, and, with the naval 
aid of the Lesbians, reduced (B.C. 505) the islands of Lemnos 
and Irnbros, which were inhabited by the Pelasgi, a peopk; 
of cruel and piratical character, who practised the rite of human 
sacrifices to their great goddess. 

Aristagoras, the tyrant of Miletus, instigated IMiletus and 
other Ionian cities to throw off the Persian yoke and declare 
themselves independent. The rEolian and Dorian settlements 
as well as Cyprus joined the movement, and Aristagoras sought 
also aid from European Greece. Sparta refused help, but 
Athens and Eretria (in EuLna) respectively sent twenty and five 
ships to the assistance of the insurgents. In the spring of 
B.C. 401) the confederates made a sudden attack eti Sardis 
and captured and pillaged it. In the melee the town was 
accidentally burnt. The insurgents could not take the citadel, 
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and had to retreat. Thej^' were overtaken at Ephesus by the 
Persian troops under Artabanus and were routed and destroyed. 

When Darius received the news of the burning of his western 
capita], Sardis, by the lonians, aided principally by the Athenians, 
he was much wroth and asked, “ The Athenians ! Who are they ? ' 
On being informed on the point, he called for his bow and placing 
an arrow on the string, shot it high into the air, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh Supreme God ! grant me that I avenge myself on the 
Athenians,” He commanded an attendant that thrice every day, 
as he sat at his meals, he should tell him, “ Sire, remember the 
Athenians.” This story appears to be a fiction similar to the many 
with which Herodotus has embellished his “History” for the 
delectation of his audience. 

In B.C. 496 a naval fight took plack off Lade, which was 
then a small island near iMiletus, but is now a hill some miles 
inland. The Persians succeeded in completely defeating 
the combined Ionian fleet of 353 galleys. Miletus, the cradle 
of the revolt, was taken two years later and destroyed; and the 
bulk of its people were transported to Amp6 at the mouth of the 
Tigris, At this period IMiletus was the leading city of Ionia, a 
most important centre of Greek trade, and the most advanced 
of the Greek cities in intellectual activity. Its destruction was 
an incalculable loss to Greek civilization. Grote compares the 
excitement created in the Greek world by the fate of Miletus to 
the thrill of horror which ran through Protestant Europe on the 
news of the sack of Magdeburg by Tilly in the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

Caria was subdued, Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, and the Greek 
cities of Chersonesus and Propontis were reduced, and the 
Ionian revolt was complete!}' stamped out, soon after which 
event Artaphernes, satrap of Sardis, acting under the orders of 
Darius, inaugurated two important administrative measures, which 
while they illustrate the conciliatory policy of the Persian rulers 
also depict thdr desire to promote the peaceful progress of the 
conquered territories. The satrap summoned the representatives 
of the Ionian cities to a council and got them to make mutual 
agreements providing the setting up of courts for the settlement 
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(if disputes, whether public or priA'ate, between the States, and 
for the discontinuance of forcible reprisals. Thus the Parsis 
have been the- forerunners of the League of Nations, which after 
the Great European War has been established (A.D. 1920) for the 
promotion of International Peace and Security, and of the Hague 
Court of International Justice. 

The other beneficial measure of administration which Arta- 
phernes inaugurated was a better distribution of tlm tribute after 
a new survey and assessment. 

In these measures Grundy notices the peculiar enlightenment of 
of the Persia of that age in contrast with other Oriental monarchies. 

.Vnother wise measure that Darius adopted was to send down 
his son-in-law Hardonius to Ionia as his viceio}'. This princely 
vicero}- sent a special mission to the Ionian and Hellespontine 
cities for ridding them of their tyrants and permitting them to set 
up democratic councils, subject to the condition of an annual tribute 
to the imperial governmtait. Itawlinson (-omiJK'nds th(‘ wisdom of 
the R^rsian soverGgn in ordering this liberal and far-sighhd mea- 
sure, which was excellently calculated to preser\-e the fid('lity of th(' 
Greek population and prev(.-nt any ren(.'wal of disturbance; and 
Grundy (G. G. P. W., 8) points out tlie fact that with regard to 
intellectual development these very cities seem to have bemi first 
in the fold and to have been infinitely mor(‘ prominent under 
Persian than undtT Athenian rule. 

During the Ionian troublo, Thrace and ^lacedonia had 
di.scardcd the I’ersian sovereignty and (leclar(‘d themselv(‘s 
indep(mdent. A Persian army recoiniuered Thrace ; Thasos, 
which poss(,‘ssed gold and silver mines was ann(.'Xed ; and 
Alexandca. King of Macedon, was compilkd to renew the treaty 
which his father .\myntas had made acknowledging Persian 
supri'inac}' and agreeing to {)ay an annual tribute. 

Whik doubling tli(> cape near Mount Athos the Persian 
fleet encountered a terrilde storm, which shatt(‘red a great 
portion of it, so for the time bfong the invasion of European 
Greece was abandoned, and Mardonius withdrew with his army 
into Asia (IK '. 49.)). 

Two years later a second expedition was sent out under 
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the command of the [Median Datis and Dai'ins's nephew 
Artaphernes. Its declared olhcct was to punish Athens and 
Eretria for their part in the Ionian revolt. It was also a purpose 
of the expedition to place Athens once again under the tyrant 
Hippias, who on being expelled by the Athenians had taken 
shelter in the Persian court. 

Before launching the expedition, Darius sent out heralds 
to the Grecian cities demanding in the king's name the tribute 
of a little earth and a little water as symbols of submission, 
In the market place of each state it was proclaimed that 
Darius, lord of all men from the rising to the setting sun, required 
earth and water to be delivered to his heralds in token of their 
submission. Many submitted and delivered this token. Athens 
and Sparta not only returned an indignant refusal, but disgraced 
tnemselves b}' outrage and violence against the persons of 
the heralds contrary to the law of nations. In the former city 
these men were thrown into the Barathron, in the latter in a 
well, and bidden to got there the earth and water the}' wished to 
carry to the lung. Contrast with this barbarous conduct of the 
Greeks the magnauimit}' displayed by Xerxes, the successor 
of Darius, on the occasion when the Spaitans, smitten in 
conscience for their flagrant breach of a sacred privilege and 
convinced, in consecpience of a number of ill omens, that Spai’ta 
would never prosper until the}' had atoned for the murder, sent 
two well-born and wealthy citizens Sperthias and Bulis, to the 
Persian court to give satisfaction to the king with tlieir own lives 
for the sacrilegious murder of the heralds. Xerxes dismissed 
the two men without doing tlwm any harm, remarking that 
he would not arapiit the Spartans by imitating their 
impiety. Here might l)e mentioned anotlier noti'Worthy 
instanci' of this Parsi monarch's high-mindedness. One of 
the measures adopt('d b}' tlu* Council of the Grewks whidi had 
been formed to take the necessary steps to resist tlu' projected 
Persian iue asion was the despatch of spies into Asia (about B.C, 
481), These spies were seized at Sardis and would have been 
hanged, which is the ordinary fate such ine'u, but weae saved from 
that fate bv the* mercy anel wdsdom of Xerxes, who thought it 
would be instructive for thoiii to see what the}' wanted to see, 
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and adA antageous to him if they reported what they had seen to 
those who had sent them as spies. 

There is no trustworthy information as to the number 
of the forces under Datis and Artaphernes. Herodotus reports 
the number of the warships at 600 triremes, but gives no 
figures for the army. Later classical writers give fanciful 
numbers. Justin gives 600,000, Plato and Lysias 500,000, 
Plutarch and Valerius Maximus 300,000, and Cornelius Nepos 
210,000. 

Having regard to the slight resistance to be expected, 
]kIunro is justified in considering the estimate of 600 triremes 
as highly improbable, and the figures of the classical writers 
as to the number of the army as all absurd. His estimate of 
infantry is 25,000 men and of calvary aliout 1,000. Prof. Eogers 
calculates that there may have been 15,000 men, scarcely more 
when one considers the possible capacity of the ships. (R. H. A. 
P., 131.) 

The Persian fleet sailed from Samos with the object of 
attacking Naxos before any other state. The inhabitants of 
Naxos fled, but were pursued and many were captured. 

As the Persians approached, the men of Delos were seized 
with fright and abandoning their cities fled to Tenos. But 
the Persians spared Delos on account of its sanctuary, and Datis 
sent word to the fugitives that he had sense enough, even if 
the Great King had not .so expressly ordered, to spare the 
country which was reputed as the l)ii’th-p]acc of Apollo and 
Diana. The Delians were guaranteed the non-violation of their 
persons and properties and asked to return and once more 
inhabit their island. Datis likewise offered on the altar 300 
talents’ weight of frankincense. Asa reason for such con.sideratc 
action Rawlinson (R. H., Vol. Ill, 301) conjectures that the 
Persians may have thought it prudent to identify Apollo and 
Diana with the Sun and .Moon, objects of reverence to themselves, 

Proceeding from Delos, the Ptasians touched at other ports, 
taking troops and hostages from it. Karystos, in South Euboea, 
refusing to furnish hostages and b.-ar arms against Athens and 
Eretria, was invested and the country round was wasted until at 
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length the people surrendered and agreed to do what was required 
of them. 

On or about 10th September 491 B.C., according to iMunro’s 
calculation, Artaphernes disembarked the troops of his division 
and the whole of the cavalry at Tamynte, ChoBrefc, and Aegilia, 
three places in the Eretrian territory. The Eretrians did not sally 
forth and offer battle, but ensconced themselves in their fortress, 
which was stormed and taken. All the temples in the town 
were put to flame in avengement of the burning of Sardis and the 
people were taken to Susa as captives. Darius had a righteous 
indignation against the Eretrians, who without provocation had 
taken part in the sack and destruction of Susa. Yet this Parsi 
monarch was so magnanimous that when these Eretrians were 
brought to him as captives, he offered them no molestation and 
settled them on the royal domain at Ardericca, about 20 miles 
from Susa. 

Guided by the advice of the tyrant Hippias, the Persian 
division under Datis landed at i\Iarathon, which lies along the 
bay of the same name on the north-eastern coast of Attica. 
Hippias had pointed it out as the most suitable ground in Attica 
for cavalry movement, and one quite close to Eretria where the 
other general, Artaphernes, was engaged. 

On getting the news that the Persians had landed at 
iMarathon, the Athenian army marched then' and stood on the 
defensive. It was under ten strategi, one of whom was iMiltiades, 
who while Prince of the Chersonese had seen service in the 
Persian armies. Herodotus furnishes no figures of the Athenian 
force, but later writers give 9,000 or 10,000 Athenians, besides 
1,000 Plata'ans. 

On the supposition that the total infantry shipped from 
Asia was 2o,000 and that 10.000 of them with the whole of the 
cavalry were in Euba'a — enough to deal with Eretria — Munro 
estimates the force under Datis at Marathon at l.'),000 infantrj'. 
(C. A. H., Vol. IV, •24-2-3.) 

In a lecture delivered by Major-General Sir PYederick 
Maurice early in 1932 before a keenly interested meeting of 
the Historical Conference held at Bedford College, he reconstructed 
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the battle of Marathon. Why, he asked, were the Athenians 
sixty miles* from Athens '? Why did they attack before the arrival 
of reinforcements which were on the way ? Why were the 
Persians at Marathon at all ? As Sir Frederick sees the military 
situation, the Persian fltet carried ‘2d,000 men. Their first object 
was to take the comparatively small tow n of Eretria, on the opposite 
Coast to the plain of Marathon. About 9,0U0 men, according 
to Sir Frederick, were sent on that expedition and the remainder 
about 1(3,000, were landed at ^klarathon, with the object of 
preventing the Athenians marching across the isthmus and bring- 
ing by sea or land relief to the beleaguered town. That the Glreeks 
suddenly attacked after both armies had faced one another for 
days was due, Sir Frederick believes, to the Greeks in their camp 
receiving neavs of the sack of Eretria. for in such circumstances 
the Greek (juset had behind it a good military reason — it was 
best to engage the Persians liefore they could be rejoined by the 
N’ictorious U,(J00 from Eretria and re-embark for an attack on the 
city of Athens. Mimro also holds that it was the sailing of the 
Persian ships from Eretria that determined the day of the battle; 
the critical moment had come, the Athenians must strike instantly 
or never. Chamberlain (C. F. N. C., Vol. I, (3(3) writes; — “Hero- 
dotus tells us with the greatest trauquillit}’ liow i\liltiades forced 
on the battle of iMarathon by calling the attention of the comman- 
der-in-chief to the fact that the Athenian troops were inclined to 
go over to the Persians, and urging him to attack as soon as possible, 
that thia'e might not be time to put this ‘ evil design ' into execu- 
tion ; half an hour later, and the ‘ heroes of idarathon ’ woukl 
have m.irched with the Persians against Alliens.’' 

Sir Frederick showed [)hoh»gia[>hs of the Plain of Marathon 
to flemoimti'ale the improliabilitv of fjie long-held idea that tile 
Persians fouglit evith their liacks to the sea. They were probably 
drawn up with one Hank on the sea and the other on thi' hills. 
They could then retreat towards the best anchorage for their 
ships. His view is that such a front could lie held by 1G,(J(J0 
men in the formation of the time, and the whole could have lieen 
carried in four hundred ships. 

(R. II, \ ol. HI, -iOG) mentions that Marathon ia iiiiloa from Athena 
by the common route. 
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The Polemarch or War-Arclion Callimachus commanded 
the right wing of the Greek army. The Platicans formed the 
extreme left. The centre was commanded by Themistocles 
and Aristides. 

The Athenians charged the Persians at the double and 
fought in a manner worthy of being recorded. Herodotus tells 
us that the}' were the lirst of the Greeks who introduced the 
custom of charging the enemy at a run and were likewise the 
first who dared to look upon the IMedian (Persian) garb and 
to face men clad in that fashion. Until that time the very name 
of the IMedes (Persians) had been a terror to the Greeks. 

The tight was obstinate, but was of short duration from first 
to last, ‘a morning's work before luncheon’ as IMunro puts it. 
The Persians and the Sacae, who had their place in the centre, 
defeated the Athenian centre. But on the two wings the 
Athenians and the Plata-ans were victorious. Instead of pursuing 
the fugitives the}’ wheeled inwards and ftdl upon the victorious 
Persian centre and routed it. The latter rushed on to the coast. 
The Greeks chased them and tried h) seize and burn the ships 
which were ranged in line along the shore. Tlui defence here 
wa's both vigorous and succe.ssful, and this part of the battle 
terminated to the ad-s-antage of the I’crsians. Here fell the Pole- 
march Callimachus and Stesilaus, one of the strategi. (G. H. G., 
Vol. IV, 800 ; G. G. P. W., 100.) 

This battle was fought probably on Gist St'])tember 491 B.C. 
Herodotus puts the Greek loss at 192 and the Persian loss at 0,400 
men. Pnfortunately no I’ersian rcrord of this campaign is pre- 
served. So, our sole authorities art; th(‘ classical writers, who, out 
of national vanity, have gi^■en phantastic accounts of this battle, 
so much so that Pausanias puts the number of the Pt'rsians 
slain at the enormous figure of thrt'e hundred thousand ; and he 
and Idutarch gravely give' out that Theseus, a legendary warrior- 
king of Athens, was seen descending from the heavens and 
fighting on the Greek side. 

The Athenians commemorated this victory by placing olive 
leaves on the helmet of Athena on their coins. 
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Looking back on the little campaign, Munro credits the 
generals of Darius with skilful strategy. Their one miscalcula- 
tion was that the Asiatic troops could withstand the Greek 
charge ; and even so, says he, the battle might have had a 
different issue, if Datis had been able to restrain his successful 
centre. The triumph of the Greebs was due to the intelligent 
use of tactics, discipline and armament. (C. A. H., Vol. IV, 252.) 

^Misled, evidently, by the exaggerated account of the classical 
writers, Sir Edward Creasy includes the battle of ^larathon among 
the fifteen decisive battles of the world. Another writer, Edgar 
Sanderson (S. 0. W. H., Sb), emphasizes that even as an event in 
English history, it is more important than the battle of Hastings, 
for had the issue of that day been different, the Britons and Saxons 
might still have been wandering in the woods. !Max Miiller 
expresses his opinion, one which is so often quoted, that “ if the 
battles of IMarathon and Sabunis had bt'cn lost and Greece had 
succumbed to IVrsia, thi* State religion of the Empire of Cjirus, 
which was the worship of H(H’mazd, might have become the 
religion of the entire civilized world. The edicts of the King — the 
King of Kings — were sent to India, to Greece, to Scythia, and to 
Egypt, and if by the grace of Ahura Mazda. Darius had crushed 
the liberty of Greece, the purer faith of Zoroaster might t;asily 
have superseded the; Olympian fal)les.'’ 

We can assert with confidence that if the world, civilized 
or uncivilized, had accephxl the religion of Persia, it would have 
done so of its own free will and accord and from a conviction 
of its merits. The Achaemenides were most tolerant masters, and 
never forced their national religion, the worship of Ahura Mazda, 
at the point of the spear, on any of the numerous alien raci's 
under their rule. On the contrary, they gave substantial aid in the 
construction or r(«toration of the temples of alien races, and, as a 
rule, never showed irreverence towards the gods of those; races. 

Ncildeke (E. B.. IX ed., Vol. XVHI, 571) remarks that 
by the victory at Marathon, whidi was the first great victory 
of the Greeks over the Persians in the open field, Athens htid 
rendered immortal service to Plurope in the cause of civilization . 
Creasy (C. D. B.^^W., 20) observes that had Persia beaten Athens 
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at Marathon, she could ha\'e found no obstacle to prevent 
Darius, the chosen servant of Hormazd, from advancing 
his sway over all the known races of mankind, and the infant 
energies of Europe would have been trodden out beneath ^ni^■ersal 
courpiest, and the history of the world, like- tlu’ history of Asia, 
have become a mere record of the rise and fall of despotic 
dynasties, of the incursions of barbarous hordes, and of the 
mental and political prostration of millions beneath the diadem, 
the tiara, and the sword. He further remarks that the 
day of IMarathon is the critical epoch in the histoi’}' ot the two 
nations : it broke for ever the spell of Persian invincibility, 
which had previously paralysed men's minds : it geuer;ited among 
the Greeks the spirit which beat back Xerxes and afterwards 
led on Xenophon, Agesilaus and Alexander, in ti'rrible retalia- 
tion through their Asiatic campaigns ; it secured for mankind 
the intellectual treasures of Athens, the growth of free institu- 
tions, tht' liberal enlightenment of the western world, and the 
gradual ascendancy for many ages of the great principles of 
European civilization. 

In like manner Grundy sings the pa^an of the '‘glorious" 
Greek triumph. iMarathon.' writes hi* (G. G. P. \V., UH), 
" was sutiicieiitly glonoiis to the victors to render any exagger- 
ation of thi' success attained supertinous. b'or the first time 
in history the Greek had beaten the Persi;in on his own element, 
the land. The army of a little state, posst‘ssed of no military 
reputation worth speaking of, had defeated a superior force of 
the (loiKiuerors of a continent. The Greek had shown himself 
able to face' the best soldiers of the age ; and the conscious- 
ness of tin's fact, permeating through the whole of the Hellenic 
World in Europe, gave the Greek couhdenei nay, even rt'udered 
him all but callous and careless, --in face of the danger which 
thrrsttened him ten years later. 

All these clever rhetorical flourishes iiiust be taken cmn 
qrano sa/is. Procopius of Casaria. known as the historian of 
.lustinian, has well said, in his De Hello Persieo (I, d--l), that 
while: cle:verness is appropriate to rhetoric, and invtmtiwme'ss to 
pewterity, truth alone is appropriate to history. Inasmuch eis. 
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ia the words of King NaushirA’an’s minister Buzarzemeher, a 
knowledge of history aids man to form a proper opinion because 
an acquaintance with ancient events is like an impartial witness 
giving a true account of things, it is essential that a historian 
should not observe events through coloured glasses, nor describe, 
comment or enlarge upon them wuth a biassed mind. 

IModern history Avill not be searched in vain for instances 
in which great powers in their campaigns against comparatively 
insignificant states have been worsted. Did not Great Britain 
with her overwhelming resources in men, money and munition 
meet with disasters in her campaigns against the Sikhs, the 
Afghans, the Zulus and the Boers, though she did come out 
triumphant in the end ? No state undertaking an invasion or 
entering on a war expects or should expect to be invariably and 
uniformly successful in each and every skirmish, battle and siege 
it has to engage in the course of it. 

Richardson, the author of the first comprehensive Persian 
Arabic into English Dictionary, was among the first to warn us 
as to the unveracious character of the Greek accounts of the 
Persian wars, and to point out how the Grecian writers’ elegance 
of taste, harmony of language, and fine arrangement of ideas have 
captivated the imagination, misled the judgment, and stamped 
with the dignified title of history, the amusing excursions of 
fanciful romance. He notices that as the later writers, Diodorus, 
Strabo, Plutarch, are often in complete opposition to the earlier 
historians, and complain of the repugnances with which they are 
everywhere jierplexed, nothing can more strongly point to a 
fundamental error. In his judgment, the Grecian states, with 
regard to the Persians, were too far removed from that degree 
of importance which could hold them up as objects of such high 
ambition or of such mighty re.sentment. Till the reign of 
Philip of Macedou, they are hardly mentioned by the Persian 
writers, but as tributaries to the Persian empire. Richardson’s 
verdict is that the famous invasions were simply the movements 
of the governors of Asia Minor to regulate or enforce a tribute 
which the Greeks might frequently be willing to neglect. His 
view is that Marathon, Salamis, and other celebrated battles 
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may indeed have been real events ; but “ numerous as the sands 
on the shore” is an idea which, in all times had been annexed 
to defeated armies, and the Grecian writers, to dignify their 
country, may have turned the hyperbole into historic fact, and 
swelled the Thousands of the Persian Satrap into the Millions 
of the Persian King. Possibly some of those events, he thinks, 
might have been the mere descent of pirates or private adven- 
turers, either with a view to plunder or retaliate some similar 
expedition of the Greeks, who appear very early to have been a 
race of freebooters extremely ti-oublesome to the surrounding 
coasts. J. E. Hale (H. F. S. F., 3) tells us that the Greek, like 
the Norseman, began his career on the sea with piracy, and 
there were periods when it was no offence to ask a sea-faring man 
“ Are you a private, sir ?” 

Subjecting Herodotus’s account of the battle of iMarathon 
to a critical scrutiny Le Comte de Gobineau, in his Histoire des 
Perses, comes definitely to the conclusion that this was no 
pitched battle, but a mere skirmish and nothing more {une 
hhaujfouree et rien de plus), and that the Greeks have exagger- 
ated the number of the Persian troops. This French author 
is grieved that Greece triumphed over Persia at JMarathon and 
sa}'s that Persia under the Achaemenian Darius gave much 
that was good to Greece and the ancients. He says, “ all 
that which the Greeks learnt, everthing serious which Plato 
taught, all that which the archaic schools produced in the way 
of masterpieces, had, at the time of Darius, its home and its 
prototype in Western Asia. But what the Eomans never knew 
and never practised was the systematic kindness shown in govern- 
ing the people, which had become the ride since Cyrus, and 
to which Darius showed hinself so invariably faithful. Not 
onl\- were the subjects treated with particular care, but even 
the rebels met with an indulgence as extended as circumstances 
permitted." 

Tjord Eedesdale fully accepts the opinion of Houston Steward 
Chamberlain that this ‘ glorious victory ’ was in reality an 
unimportant skirmish in which the Greeks had rather the worst 
than the best of it (C. F. N. C., 63). Mahaffy, an authority on 
Greek history, also describes it as a very unimportant skirmish 
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(ib., 63 f. n.); and Edwin Bevan speaks of it as a petty affair, 
a scrap between two small IkhIIcs of men in a field, o^■er in an 
afternoon (B. W . (t. B. do). Sir Percy Sykes, disposed as he 
is to regard this brittle as a superb achievement of the Athenians, 
admits that to Darius it was of uo consequence at all, being 
nothing more than a regrettable check i\hich need have uo 
effect upon his policy (S, H. P„ 3rd ed,. \'ol, I, 163), As a matter 
of fact, we see in the next reign Xerxes seizing Athens and 
burning it. It is little to be doubted that if Darius had been 
spared a few years longer he would luue successfully achieved 
whatever his oliject was in invading Greece, as to which Mas- 
pero's \'iew (Ah P- B-. 660). is that it ivas not the mere caprice 
of a despot which brought upon the Greek world the scourge of 
the Persian war. but the imperious nece.ssity of secm'ity. which 
obliges wi'll-organized iiupires to subjugate in turn all the tribes 
and cities which causi- constant trouble on its frontiers, and 
Darius, who was already ruler of a good third of the Hellenic 
world, from Trebizond to Barca, saw no other means of keeping 
what he already possessed, and of putting a stop to the incessant 
formation ot reliellion in his own territoriiis, than to conimer 
the mother c(;untry as he had conquered the colonies, and to 
reduce to subjection the whole of Eiunpean Jiellas. 

In '^pite of advancing yeais. the lung was eagi'i' to [a'osi cute 
the war. and set to preparing for a renewed invasion of Gi'cece, 
and the siqipi'ession of a reliellion whicli bad broken lait in 
Kgvpt. led by one Khaliabesiia, who claina d descent from the 
royal laiiiily of Psanmietirus. It was a lucky thing for Gree‘ce 
that the conti-inplated iinasion was delayi d first by the Kgyptiau 
rebellion, theii by the death of Darius, and lastly by the time 
taken by bis successor to start the expedition. During the 
inter\al Athens greatly increased her strimgth by inipi'o\ing and 
strengthening her navy, for which purpose the shrewd statesman 
I’hemistocles persuaded the Athenians to enqiloy the proceeds 
of the silver mines of Liureion instead of dividing tbem among 
themselves. 

Egypt, with Cyi'ene. Barca and Bower Xhibia, formed the 
sixth Persian satrapy. Darius treated his subjects with great 
consideration. He iielped them in building their temple in the 
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Great Oasis of El Khargoh, at Hibis, and reconstructing other 
sanctuaries. Henry Brngsch-Be}', the author of “ A History of 
Egypt under the Pharaohs on his visit to the place in 
Eebruary 1875 found this temple in a pretty good state of 
preser\'atiou. The sides of various halls and chambers as well 
as the outer walls he found covered with the names of Darius 
in the Egyptian form of Xthariuash. Darius H (with the name 
i\Ii-amun-Ka) as well as Darius I (with the shield 8etetu-Ea*) 
seems to have taken part in the building and ornauientation of 
the temple. 

Dr. E. A. ^Yallis-Budge says in his history of Egypt under 
the Saites, Persians, and Ptolemies, that the reason why Darius 
1 built the temple in the Gasis will probably be never known, 
but the hymn, part monotheistic and part pantheistic-, which he 
caused to he inscriht'd upon its walls seems to suggest that it 
was not placed there merel)' as a hymn of pr^use, but as a proof 
tliat he wished the Egyptians to understand that the \iews 
which were expressed in it concerning their god Amen-Ba were 
identical with those which he held al)()ut his own deity Auiamazda. 
Be this as it may, Dr. W'alli.s-Budge considers the teiuple as a 
lasting proof of the wisdom and judgment of one of the greatest 
kings of Egypt. 

The Egyptian I'zahor-resenet mentions in his inscription at 
Sais, the scat of tlu' Egyptian dynasty which Xerxes had 
overthrown, that Darius had commanded him to re -establish the 
tem[)le-school there. 

Under the system introduced by Persian engiuc'crs of 
irrigatiem by means of undergroimd conduits benc'ath the beds 
of the' desert-wadis the country enjoyi'd consideralck- prosperity. 
Bogc'is (IhH. A. P., P20) points out that this was thec beginning 
of a movement which has shown the way to modern methods of 
artesian wells by which a sullicient water supply is now oldainc'd 
to support a population of aixait 8,000 in our time*, with 00,000 
palm trc'es, [eroduciug date's, and irrigated lands growing rice, 
harleyv, and wheat. 

Historians are agreed that Egypt had little to complain of 

* This iiiimc means “ Ka hatli tegotten him,” 
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under the Persian rule. On the accession of Parius serious 
rebellions had broken out in various parts of the Persian empire; 
but Egypt, prosperous and contented, had remained loyal. Its 
revolt under Khababesha, therefore, can be attributed with 
certainty only to the machinations of the Hellenes, who, fearing 
another invasion of Hellas by the Persians which they would not 
have been able to resist, resorted to this means to keep the (Ireat 
King’s attention diverted elsewhere. 

But before he could mature his plans for a third invasion 
of Greece and the suppression of the Egyptian revolt, this 
illustrious great Parsi king passed awa}^ at the age of 04, after 
a reign of 36 years and five years after iMarathon. 

About five miles north of Perse polls is the burial vault of 
Darius, as well as those of Xerxes, Artaxerxes and Darius II, 
The necropolis rock is an irregular cliff extending from west to east 
about 500 feet long and varying from 800 feet to 200 feet in 
height at its western end. (Tolman’s art. “ The grave of Darius 
at Naksh-i-Eustam,’’ J, H. J. V,, 107.) 

Gibbon’s aphorism about kings in general that their power 
is most effective in destruction cannot apply to Darius the Great, 
who was great both in the arts of war and peace. As Principal 
H. G. Eawlinson obser\ es the character of the struggle between 
Persia and Greece has proved to Westerns an obstacle to a 
proper appreciation of the virtues of Darius. To them it has 
always appeared as the conflict Ix^tweim Eight and Darkness, 
Freedom and Despotism. But as time went on, iMr. Eawlinson 
justly points out, even Athenians liegan to realise their mistake. 
Tired with the noisy instability of democracy, writers like 
Xenophon turned regretfully to Ancient Persia for a better and 
more enduring model. To Xenophon Cyrus is the lucxlel king, 
far surpassing Pericles and Alcibiades and the demagogues of 
his own land ; and in his eyes the young Persian nobleman of 
those days was the model of every known virtiua (Intro., 
P. E. E. D., 7.) 

With a view to promote commerce, Darius founded a numHr 
of harbours on the coast of Pi-rsia. He reconstructed and much 
enlarged a great canal which in the seventh century before Clrrist 
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Xeeho of Egypt had attempted to coustnict to link up the Meditei'- 
raneau and Ked Seas ; and his ships sailed from the Xile^ to the 
Suez. This canal led to a considerahle increase' in the development 
of trade between Euypt and Persia, and greath' augmented the' 
prosperit)’ of the former country. Stehe were erected by Darius 
at different places in Egypt to commemorate his achievement of 
cutting this canal, several of which have been discovered near 
the niddern Suez. On (>ne of tlieiii, found near the village of 
Odialouf. Darius says : ” Ormazd is a geeat (lod ; He has created 

the Heaven ; He has cre-ited this Earth ; He Inis created 
[Man; He has given to man good principle (siatisli); 
He has made Darius king ; He has given to king Darius a 
great empire, i am Darius, great king, king of kings, king 
of these countries, king of this vast land, who commands afar 
and near, sou of Hystaspes of tile Acliimenedes. Darius the 
k'ing says : I am a Parsi ; (as a) Persian I govern Egypt. 
I have Commanded to dig this canal, starting from the Nile; 
it is the name of tlie rivt'r which runs in Egypt up to the sea 
which starts from Persia. Thus the canal has been dug here 
•' (M. As. P, pt. II, PJ2.) 

This canal was open till the tinu' of the Pioman occupation 
of Eg}'pt, but was latterly silk'd. 

Darius coii'-tructed at IVnlo'la a fleet and sent it under his 
(li’cek adraii'al Scylax of ( kirianda on his famous Noyage, known 
as the I’eriplux of Scylax, down and along the shore of 
tile ocean to tiu; Red Sea. .\11 tlu' villages of the Indus and 
its affluents now known as tlie Punjai), tog('ther with Sind, as 
well as th(^ auriferous hill-country of Kafiristan and Kashmii' and 
Dardistan on the Indus weri' brought under Persian sway fc. 
I3.( '. .IKb). His Indian domains yielded to Darius a larg(' (piantity 
of gold as tribute. As the [lermaiK'iit results of contact with 
siR-li an empiri' as that of Darius Sir Richard Temple (H. N., ch. 
HI) (mumerat('S the establishment of a trade bi'tween India 
and the Wc'st. the intriKluction of a syllabic alphaln't, and the 
ac([uirement of a knowledge of tlu' methods by which imperial 

* Till' i<T gin <'f thi' uaiiir N'il*- m ikH to be :<nug!it in the* nld igovjttiiin langHftR'P 

pri 'b.tblc ;it i< Ml fri-iii tlu' Suiiiiti* vsonl nahar or t^ionifying :i ri\cr. 

(B. K B., Vui. I, 14.) 
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government becomes possible that sank deeply into the minds 
of native Indian rulers, as is shown by subsequent events, 

Persia’s enlightened policy furnished wide opportunities for 
the furtherance of trade and the economic development of the vast 
and various countries over which her sovereignty extended. The 
subject races had freedom to expand their trade and industry. 
There was no exploitation anywhere for the exclusive benefit of 
the ruling nation. This policy stands out in bold contrast to that 
which the Eomans are known to have pursued in respect of their 
Eastern provinces and vassal states, as an instance of which 
might be mentioned the case of Lazistan, which was a dependency 
of PiiOme. These people were so weary of the oppression and 
exactions of the Romans, that although they were Christians like 
the latter they sent an embassy to Khiisrau 1 (Naushirvan), the 
Zoroastrian king of Persia, beseeching him to accept their 
submission and relieve them from the oppressive Roman yoke. 
The Roman commandant had reduced the native Lazi king 
Gfubarzes to a pageant of royalty and created for hinjself a 
monopoly of salt, corn and other necessaries which he compelled 
the people to purchase from none but himself. 

In pursuance of the express tenets of the Zoroastrian religion, 
systematic encouragement was given to agriculture and waste lands 
were brought under the plough. The Vendidad declares that the 
earth rejoices at him who cultivates well grain, grass and fruit 
trees and irrigates land which is dry and drains that which is 
overhumid, and that the person who cultivates grain cultivates 
Truth and furthers the Mazdayasnan religion itself. The Saddar 
mentions that it is necessary to maintain much respect for 
agriculturists and to keep trouble and strife far from them. These 
precepts wert^ to a gi-eat extent practised under the Persian 
monarchs. The aphorism of King Ardeshir P^pekan, the founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty, is well known : — “ There can be no 
power without an army, no army without money, no money 
without agriculture and no agriculture without justice and modera- 
tion.” 

In the district of Herat, Darius established a great water- 
basin for the purpose of facilitating the cultivation of the steppe. 
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He appears to have well followed the injucfcions laid down 
in Baga Xask. one of the -21 original uasks. that one should repair 
the dwellings of the agricultural peasants, repair a rugged road, 
build bridges over rivers, conduct the \vaters of a river or an aque- 
duct or brook into channels for irrigational purposes, populate 
desolate places, and do other things which would conduce to the 
long-lasting comfort and adA'antage of mankind. 

Darius has earned laurels as a great warrior, and still more 
lasting fame as a statesman and administrator. Justi distinguishes 
him as the first statesman in history. (Art. “Sovereignty of 
the Persians,” I. I. S., dd-r.) Of all the Persian princes Rawlinson 
considers him as the only one who can be called many-sided. 
He was organiser, general, statesman, administrator, builder, 
patron of art and literature, all in one. (R. A. M., \A1. IV, 452). 
He was brave, energetic, prudent and of exceptionally high 
character. He was greatly attached to his friends and generous 
towards conquered foes. His inscriptions bear full evidence 
to his utter hatred of the lie and his great faith in Ahura 
Mazda and to his profound love for and pride in his country and 
countrymen. xlAchylus, the founder of Greek tragedy, who 
fought against the Persians at iMaratbon and shared the exas- 
peration of the Athenians against them, expressi's, in his 
Persff. very higli respect for this great Pars! prince. To such 
a Judge Xoldeke naturally attaches great weight. (FI. B., ed. ix, 
Vol. X\TH, 571.) Sir Percy Sykes ranks him very high amongst 
the greatest Aryans of history. (S. H. 1’., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 194). 

From 500 to 479 B.G., when the Persian empire was at its 
zenith, its boundaries were as follows : — in the north, the Jaxartes, 
the Caspian Sea, the Caucasus Mountain, the Buxine, and the 
Danube; in the south, the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, .\rabia, 
and the Xubian Dissert in Afri(-a ; in the east, the Indus and the 
Sutlej, and the foia-sts of Tibet ; in the west, the Sirtis in the 
north of Tripoli in Africa, the B-lgean Star, and th(‘ provinces of 
iNlacedonia and Paoiuia to the west of the Strymon. Its area 
extended over twenty-two million square miles or more than half 
the extent of nKxlern Burope. It exceeded the an a of any other 
ancient empire and was almost double of the total combined area 
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of the four great empires of Egypt, Assyria, Babylon and Lydia.^ 

Seven great rivers, the Jaxartes, the Oxus, the Danube, the 
Euphrates, the Tigris, the Nile and the Indus, and numerous 
other lesser rivers contributed to the fertility and productiveness 
of the regions under Persian rule. “ The two richest grain tracts 
of the ancient world, the best pasture regions, the districts which 
produced the most valuable horses, the most abundant of gold 
fields, were included within the limits of the empire, which may 
be looked upon as self-supporting, containing within it all that 
man in these days required, not only for his necessities, but 
even for his most cherished luxuries." (R. A. M., Vol. IV, 41.) 

We have noticed before that Cyrus, the Lord’s anointed, 
had permitted such of the exiled Jews as wished to return to 
their fatherland, Palestine, and rebuild Jerusalem, and had given 
them the most generous monetary and other help for the purpose. 
When the adversariesf of J udah and Benjamin heard that the 
children of the captivity were building the Temple, they sought 
to establish a friendly intercourse with them. 

They came to ZerubbabelJ and to the chief of the fathers 
and said to them. Let us build with you for we seek yom (Jod as 
ye do and we do sacrifice unto him. The Jews, who are a 
particularly exclusive people, treated them as aliens on acc^ount 
of their impure descent and refused to acquiesce in their request. 
Then the people of the land slackened the hands of the people 
of Judah and troubled them in building and hired counsellors 

• The houiidaries, area aiul population of niodcru Persia arc as under 

llnundancs Hounded on tlie north hy the Caspian Sea, on the north-east by 
Turkestan, on the east by Afghanistan and Haluchistan, on the south by the Persian Ciulf, 
and on the i\est and north-west liy Iraq, Turkey and Russia. Aren Oreatest lengtii about 
800 miles and greatest width about the same. Total area about 600,000 square miles, 
I’opulation : — About 1’2,000,000. 

t Prof. Rchatzek mentions that the work of rebuilding the Temple was eommeiicod in 
B.C. 535, but the people, who now- consisted of a mi.xed race, had established a moimrol 
religion, partly Jchovistic and partly polytheist, and the emigrants from Habvlon belonged 
predominantly if not e.xclusivcly to the tribes of Judah, I.e\i and Benjamin; there was 
a considerable difference in religion at well as in nationality among the now Iv arrived 
emigrants and the people of Samaria, so that they were called the altersarios of Judah 
and Benjamin. (Ct. M. P., 209-'J10.) 

; The name means “seed of Babylon”. Josephus mentions that Zorubbabel had 
friendship with Darius and was a member of his bodyguard. 
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against them and the building of the temple was for a time 
interrupted. The fact appears to be that the usurpation of 
Gaumata had checked for a time the carrying out of the decree 
of C}rus for the re-erection of the Temple, the adversaries of 
Judah and Benjamin having been able to persuade the usurper 
to issue a counter-order and make the Jews cease the work. 
Darius gave the order for the work of the restoration of the 
Temple to be resumed, and directed the Persian governor beyond 
the river to give forthwith to the elders of the Jews all expenses 
out of the “ the king's goods, even of the tribute beyond the river 
(Ezra VI. 8.) 

The oracles of Greece at Delphi and other places were 
scrupulously treated, and we have noticed how Darius had assisted 
the Eg,yptians in building a temple in the Great Oasis and in 
rebuilding a number of their sanctuaries. 

The great xVchaemenian kings allowed their subjects to keep 
their religion, their laws, their language, and their l(x;a] peculiarities 
in their social and economic life. The good work of Darius for 
the improvement of Egypt’s national laws obtained for him a 
place among their national law-givers by the side of Menes, 
Asykhis, B(X:choris, and Habaco. The Egyptians deified iiim in 
his life and worshipped him on his death as an Egyptian king. 
“ Each nation under the Persians was allowed to pursue its own 
characteristic bent, the Phoenicians carrying on their mercantile 
enterprises as before ; the Egyptians still I'etaining their system 
of castes; the Jews attached to the Mosaic institutions; the 
Babylonians growing corn and wvaviug carpets ; and the various 
nations of Asia Minor following tbeir respective modes of activity, 
sub jecJ to thos(‘ interruptions which resulh'd from the circumstance 
that their put of Asia was the most exposed to the attacks of 
the Greeks. (.\, H. ('. E., 108.) 

These well authenticat(‘d facts are sufficient in themseh es 
to repudiate the view which the Wuy Piev. W. 1(. Inge, 
Di'an of St. Paul’s Cathedral, has [lut foiward (U. H. \V., Vol. 4, 
2(11)0) that the athaiipt of Darius and Xerxes to subjugate the 
Hellenes was in part a religious crusade. 

In the Behistun in.scription we have Darius's own word 
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that his rule was based on righteousness. ‘‘ For this reason,” 
says he, “ Ahura MazdS brought me aid and the other celestial 

powers (ttt . K . rr. t<f ttt . t ^T. <If. Wr . <5< . 'I . aninalia bagdha) 

which are, because I ^vas not wicked, not a liar 

draujanali), not a wrong doer, neither 1 nor my famih'. 

I ruled in accordance with the Law (rrAT.^.tTrT.!if.-lTr.l. 
uhashtd/n)*, nor made 1 my power an oppression to those 
who were just and righteous; the man who helped my 
house, him who should be well esteemed I esteemed ; the 
man who would destro)' it, him who should deserve 
punishment, I punished.” To his successor he gives the 
advice : — “ 0 thou who mayst be king in the future, protect 
th}-self strongly from the Lie, whatever man shall be a liar and a 
deceiver, him who deserves to be punished, punish, if thus thou 
shaft think ‘ nvay lu}' country be secure’,” and again, ‘‘0 thou who 
shaft be king in the future, whatever man shall be a deceiver or a 
wrong doer be not a friend to these ; punish them with severe 
punishment.”! 

In column III of the same inscription he solemnly avers, 

” May I die Mazdaean,t as this is true. I never uttered a lie in 
all my life and at the end of his inscription at Naksh-i-Iihstam 
he invokes Ahura Mazda to protect him, his house, and his land 
from evil, and exhorts “ 0 man ! what is the commandment 
of Aura Mazda, may it not seem to thee repugnant (opposed to 
the good). Forsake not the right path. Do not sin. " 

The Achacmenid monarchs attributed their sovereignty and 

• The uniciidcd ia TTT.Jry.^^.yTTl.nf.^. nrshtu, “ rectitude ” (J. K. 0. I.. No. 19, 

p 15'2, nute ; aec alan .1. Z S, 151). Oppert aava that the I’orai.ui te.xt nf tlie inscription 
Kfiorda us the true oripiii of the word Aeestu , it ia HA. -iiiikia, tlie Divine 

Liiu, and ia e.xpliiiiied In the Asa\ ri.in itiiuf, the laws (K P., O, S , Vol. VII, 107.) 

t It ia worth noting here the words of the .\meriean iniaaioiuiry, the lute Dr. E. Stitnicy 
Jones, wlio said, in It lecture delivered on the 8th December 1931, before tlic V. JI. C. A., 
Bombay, that no liar could bo a patriot and no patriot could tie a liar, and everv man that 
lied stabbed liis motherland. 

; Oppert (R P., ^ ol. ^ II, 106) oligerves that the ^leliaii ankirine Ormazdra proves 
that the onlv possible wav to read tlie two I*ersian letters wanting is Aurainazda {j/a n) 
tty niy, “ Way I die a Wai^dcan," and not " Orni.izd he my witness”, as ntliers presumed. 
Tolmaii, ill liis Le.xicon, suggests tlie reading; — .Auramazd {dm uydva) rtaiy aiya {" I turn 
to appeal to Ahura Mazda”). Bartholomae suggests : — " Auramazda {A va) rtiyaiy" 
(“May .Akur& Mazda be my witness 
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power as derived from Ahura iMazda s good favour and accom- 
plished with His aid. Darius declares in the Behistun inscription, 
“By the grace of Aura iMazdii I am king. Aura iMazda gave 
me the kingdom. In a baked clay tablet inscription concerning 
the foundation of the palace of Susa in about B.C. -317-10 he says, 
“ Aura iMazda. Who is the great God over gods, it is He Who has 
created me. it is He \\'ho has made me king, it is He Who has 
given me this great kingdom v.ith handsome men and good 
horses. A’ith the protection of Aura Mazda when my father 
Hystaspes and ni}’ grandfather Arsama were still liHng. Aura 
Mazda made me king on this earth. Aiini ^lazda granted me 
on this whole earth horses and excellent men, and established 
me as king on this earth. (From that time upto date). I have 
accomplished the ser^■ice of Aura Mazda. Aura iMazda is my 
powerful support, and what He orders me to do is performed and 
realized by my hand. All that I do, I do with the protection 
of Aura i\razda." (Dr. I'nvala's art. “ In.scriptions at Susa”, 
J. K. 0. L. No. 17, p. -SI). Bevd. Dr. .Mills (M. Z. P. A. I., mPl) 
points out that the inscriptions of Darius contain the most ample 
expressions of sentimental confidence in the Deity of any writings, 
ancient or modern. 

There is a [lassage in the fourth column of the Behistun 
inscription which runs thus: — Tuvam kd liya aparam imam 
dipi(m) jiatiparsdiiy tya viand kartam carnaxatdm tliuvam 
mdtya (duruj) iydhy.'” King and Thumpsun (K. T. S. 1. D., 07) 
render it : Whosoever shall read this inscription hereafter, let 

that which 1 have done be believed ; thou shalt not hold it to be 
lies.' Dewhurst (art. .Miscellaneous Iranian .Motes,’' I. I. S.. 171) 
gives a more correct version : — ‘‘ O thou whosoever shalt read this 
inscription hereafter, let that which has been done Iry me convince 
the(;, beware of holding it to be lies." This, he says, brings out 
the exact sense of varnavatdm' and of “ mdtya ”. 

H. li. Hall (H. H. E., -370) expresses his opinion that 
the Persian mouarchs weri* inspired with high and nobk' ideas 
by the religion of Zoroaster, and the like of Cyrus and Darius 
had hardly been seen since the days of the great Eg}ptian 
Pharaohs of the W'lIIth dynasty who intelligent as they were, 
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and far more humane than the Assyrians, fell far short of the 
Persians in virtue. 

In R, H. A. W., Vol. I. 172, the Russian historian Rostovtzeff 
clearly brings out the important fact that during the Persian 
empire many other religions, at fii'st merely local and national, 
became spiritualized and moralized, broke loose horn their local 
origins, and went forth beyond the limits of a single kingdom and 
a single nation ; within the Persian monarchy, not only was the 
state religion spiritualized by the reforms of Zoroaster, but other 
worships lived and grew, offshoots of the ancient Eastern beliefs 
which deified the powers of nature ; thus the cult of the Sun. 
common to all Semitic peoples, the Anatolian cult of the Great 
Mother, the Egyptian cult of Osiris and Isis — all these became 
more refined, worked out more precisely their main ideas, 
concentrated on one of them, and endeavoured to make as many 
converts as possible, without regard to their race or political 
connexions ; their chief dogma becomes by degrees the union of 
man with God. 

The Parsi inheritors of the traditions of these emintnt 
Persian monarc hs may well take pride that their empire by 
bringing about the spiritualization of all men’s beliefs and ideals 
has ^vrought a lasting benefit to mankind. 

The Persians were the first Aryan people to think out and 
achieve political unity. A number of measures taken by the 
Great Kings give clear indication of the fact that they looked 
upon their empire as an indivisible whole. RostovtzefI (ib.. lo2-8) 
points out the introduction of a uniform coinage and the con- 
struction of great military rtrids, piercing the kingdom from end to 
end. as among the most convincing of thes{‘ measures. 

The Persian (unpire foundt'd by Gyi'^i*^ consolidated by 
Darius was tin* first of its size to be s(‘en on earth and compris('d 
the most diverse nationalitiesuind languages. (H. A. fk 78.) 
A trilingual itrscription, engraved upon gold and silver plates, 
discovered in the vicinity of Hamadan in or about 1022, but not 
made known until three]; years -later when Dr. Said Khan 
Kurdistani of IVdieran supplied to JE. Cowk'y a photo of the gold 
tablet, runs thus : — Darius, the great king, king of kings, king 
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of the lands, son of Hystaspes, the Achaemenian. Darius the 
king says : This kingship that I hold from Scythia which is 
beyond Sogdiana to Kush (Ethiopia), from India to Sardis, which 
Auramazda gave (me) who is the greatest of the gods. IMay 
Auramazda protect me and my household.’’ (E. H. A. P., 103.) 
Dr. Pnvala points out that this inscription shows that after 
B. C. 518 Darius conquered the Scyths of Transogdiana, who are 
not mentioned in the inscriptions of Xaksh-i-Eustam, from w'hich 
we know only that he had conquered the Anm’gish Scyths, the 
Scyths wearing pointed helmets, and the Scyths living on the 
other side of the sea, i.r,, the Bosphorus and the Black Sea. (Art. 
“ Two Kew Historical documents of the great Achaemenian king 
Darius Hystaspes, J. K. I). I.. No. 10, p. 2.) 

Darius divided the empire into a number of satrapies. 
Media, Susiana, Babylonia, and Assyria formed separate govern- 
ments. Syria and Palestine were included in the Arabian 
satrapy. The Phoenicians and Cypriotes, as well as the 
Cyrtnaeans and for a short time (.'rete and the Cyclades, were 
associated with Egypt. Ionia comprised the continental Greeks, 
the Carians and the Lycians. Sparda comprised Phrygia and 
Mysia, with the capital at Daskylion. (Cappadocia and Armenia 
comprised the rest of Asia Minor to the borders of Assyria. (H. H. 
A. M., 578.) 

The countries and peoples ruled over by Darius are enumerated 
in his inscriptions at Behistun, Persepolis and Nalcsh-i-Eustam. 
India is not mentioned in the tir.st inscription, but is in the other 
two. The present tendency of scholarly opinion is to assign 
the Indus conquest to about B.C. 518. (C.H.I., Vol. I, 335.) 
According to Vincent A. Smith (S. E. H. I., 3rd ed., 38j, 
the Indian satrapy of Darius must have comprised the 
course of the Indus from Kalabagh to the sea, including the 
whole of Sind, and perhaps included a considerable portion of 
the Punjab east of the Indus. The Indian coiKjuest brought 
great wealth, into Persia, and facilitated a regular trade by means 
of coasting vessels between th(' mouths of the Indus and the 
Persian Gulf. 

The archa-ological remains at Taxila and at Patliputra, the 




For this map ami tho Hamadau Inscription the author is indebted to Dr, Iraoh J, S. TaraporewaUf 



Beh. 1. Parsa (P. and NE, both take this as the starting point 
of all conquests. Her. Persis in Sat. viii). 

•2, Uvaja (P. 1, NR. 2, Her. Susiana in Sat. viii ; also called 
Elam). 

3. Babirus (P. 3, NR. 15, Her. Babylon in Sat. ix). 

4. Aoura (P. 5, NR. 16, Her. Assyria in Sat. ix). 

5. Arabaya (P. 4, NR. 17, Her. Arabia in Sat. v). 

6. i\Iudraya (P. 0, NR. 18, Her. Egypt in Sat. vi). 

7. (dahyava) Drayiihya (P. and NR. omit this, Her. Ionian 

and other Islands — Cyprus etc. — in the ^Mediterranean 
in Sat. i and v). 

<8. Sparda (P. 9, NR. 21, Her. Sat. ii, comprising ^My^ia 
and Lydia). 

9. Yauna (P. mentions two classes of these : Y. nskahya, “of 
the mainland” (10) and Y. drayahya, “of the seii” 
(11). The latter are probably the same as No. 7 
above. NR. also mentions these as twofold : Yauna 
(22) and Y. takabara, “sea-faring”. So these would 
correspond to Her. Sat. i — Ionia — and v). 

10. Mada (P. 2, NR. 1, Her. Media in Sat. x). 

11. Annina (P. 7, NR. 19, Her. Armenia in Sat. xiii). 

12. Katpatuka (P. 8, NR. 20, Her. Kappadokia in Sat. iii). 

13. Parqava (P. 13, NR. 3, Her, Parthia in Sat. xvi). 

14. Zranka (P. 14, NR. 8, Her. Zarangia (Hrangiana) in Sat. 

xiv). 

15. Haraiva (P. 15, NR. 4, Her. Aria in Sat. xvi). 

16. Llvarazmiya (P. 18, NR. 7, Her. Chorasmia in Sat. xvi), 

17. Baytris (P. 16, NR. 5, Her. Baktria in Sat. xii). 

18. Suguda (P. 17, NR. 6, Her. Sogdiana in Sat. xvi). 

19. (landara (P. 21, NR. 11, Her. Gandara in Sat. vii). 

20. Saka (P. 22, NR. mentions three ; S. hauraavarka (13), 

S. tigrayauda (14) “ the pointed-capp«>d ” and S. 
taradraya (23) “ beyond the (Black) Sea". Her. also 
mentions the Amyrgian Scythians, the “ orthokoru- 



banti ” (pointed-capped) Scythians and the Scythians 
beyond the Black Sea. They are in Sat. xii and xv). 

‘21. rtatagus (P. 19, NE. 10, Her. Sattagydia in Sat. vii). 

22. Harauvatis (P. 20, XR. 9, Her. Arachosia in Sat. xiv). 

2.3. Maka (P. 23, XR. omits. Her. IMakae (Makran) in Sat. 
xiv). 

Per. a. Asagarta (P. 12, XR. omits, Her. Sagartia in Sat. xiv). 

b. Hindus (P. 20, XR. 12, Her. India in Sat. xx). 

Xaks. R. c. Skudra (XR. 24, Tlu'a(*.e). 

d. Puntiya (XR. 26, Her. Piintia in .Sat. vi). 

e. Kusiya (XR. 27, Her. Kush, Ethiopia). 

f. Maciya (XR. 28, Her. Maxyes in Sat. vi). 

g. Kaika (XR. 29, the ()asis of el Kharga). 

Her. mentions four other Satrapu'S not contained in the above 
list: Sat. xi Varkana (Hyrcania), Sat. xvii of ihe Asiatic 
Ethiopians, Sat. xviii of the Matienians, and Sat. xix of 
the iMoschi and others. 

Ham. The Haniadan Hold Plate inscription gi\es the extreme 
Iwundaries of the Empire of Darius as follows: '■ from Saka 
which is beyond Suguda as far as the Kus, from Hindus as 
far as Sparda." The Sakas “beyond Suguda” are the 
Arayrgian (haumavarka) Scythians of XR.. and their coun- 
try was the Xorth-Ea,st l)Oundary of the Empire. Kus or 
Ethiopia lay to the South-West, India (induding modern 
Sindh) formed the South-East corner, while Sparda was the 
Xorth-W'est corner. 

The dates of these Inscrii)tiou.s may approximately be fixed 
as follows : 

Behistun — circa B.(’. 619. 

Persepolis — circa Iktk 516. 

Hamadan — between B.C. 518 and B.C. 615. 

Xaks-i Rustam — circa B.C. 486-4S6, 



The Hamadan Insckiption. 


This wa*^ first brought to notice bv Dr. -F. T^nwala after 
its discover} at Haiuadau in th^? A'f'ar 1920. It is engraved on 
one side of a cold and silver tablet 7.5 in. sijuare. The date is 
certainly after the (•i)n(juest of Sindh and ma} be fixed yith toler- 
able certainty' at about B.C. 516. or more aecuratel}' we may 
put it as between the end of 51H and the end of 515. The In- 
scription is trilingual having altogether 2.S lines — 8 in Old Persian, 
7 in Elamitic and 8 in Babylonian. 

1. tf.TTT.^T.T<-r^.<5T.^. I K.K I ^r^.H.^ET.r^ v 
K.R l <K.r<.^T.K.!fT.^rTT. 1 K.R I 

2. <^r.^fe.K.RT.^TTT. I ^.^T.^.^TTT.TTT.r^.t.<RT<^!TT. \ 

I <?<.«Tr.!TT.-TTT.K.rr.^. I ^T.T<^ I 

3 KT.TTT.fTrT.rr.K^.l Tr.^.>£T.T<^-rH.<!r. I RK. 
rr.^Try. I «Tr.?<.?i.^TrT. I 

4. ^TrT.T<>. I m.TT.^TrT. I W.TTT.^T.K^.rn.R.fT.K^. I 

<5<?T>.yTf. r. r^.T^fr ^r.TT.^. i 

5. fTTT.KTir.KT 1 1 r&.<Tr.<yK!T.^TTT. I ffT.^yry.- 

fTry. I KTfTT.-yry.TTT. \ in. t <y.^.?<.TTT. I <K. 

6- Tp.tb. I <5<.rr.TT.^.-y^. V yrT.^yiy.-yry. l T<^Wr.- 

^yry.TTT.i WA rs.^.^^y.tr.yfT.i fyTy.T<^^yTy.^T.T<^l 

7. yTT.<iT.^y.-yTy.y-y.TT.TTT. i y«.:Hy.?TT.^y.^y. i 
<f<.T<>. 1 ^yTy.y<y.Tr.?<.^yTy. \ ^y.<y>.!TT.K.yrT.^yTy.i 

8. -TTy.m.^yry. V TrT.^.^y.^yry.y-y.tr.iTT. i 

yrf.^.^y^. i <I^.^yry.-yTy.Tr.r<^ i ^.rT.y<y.^yTr i 
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lion pillar at Sarnath near Benares, the double-daric coins found 
in the land of the Five Rivers, the use of stones in the early 
Indian architecture instead of wood and mortar, the old-world 
royal roads traced in the country, the iMaurian eaves at Gaya, 
and the plan of Asoka to propagate his ethical doctrines by means 
of inscriptions on the sides of hills — these, says Mr. ]M. F. Pitha- 
wala (P. R. R. D., 40), will ever, like the Behistun Rock, bear 
testimony to the conquest of the Punjab and Sind by the Parsi 
king, to the service the ancient Zoroastrians have rendered to 
India, and to the debt Indian culture at least to some extent 
owes to the Persian civilization several centuries ago. 

In the Naksb-i-Rustam inscription the following list of Darius’s 
.achievements is enumerated: — Media, Susiana, Parthia, Aria 
(Herat), Bactria, Sogdiana, Chorasmia, Zarangia (Drangiana), 
Arachosia, Sattagydia (in the Helmund basin), Gandaria,* India, 
those Cimmerians who are called the Humurga, those other 
Cimmerians (Tigra khauda) who wear gloves on their hands,t 
Babylonia, Assyria, Arabia, Egypt, Armenia, Cappadocia, Sparda,t 
Ionia, those Cimmerians who dwell beyond the sea (Saka tyaiy 
tirradarya), those lonians (TakabavA., the Eretrians) who wear 
helmets on their heads, § the Budians, the Cossceans, the Maxyans 
(on the straits of Hormuz), and the Karkans.f 

Cyrus built himself a town, with a palace, in the district of 
PasargadiC. Darius made a new capital deeper in the centre of 
the country and named it Parsa (Persepolis). But as the 
district of Persis was too remote to be the administrative seat of a 
world-empire, Susa situated some 200 miles south of Ekbatana, 
225 east of Babylon, and nearly ;300 north-west of Persepolis, was 

■ The valley of the Kabul ifiophen) was occupied by Indian tribes, especially by the 
Oandarians ; and the Sattagydae there resident were presumably also of Indian origin. 
(E. B., ed. XI, Vol. XXI, 203.) 

t The pointed.capp 0 d Scythians (Tolman). 

) “ In ‘ Sparda’, the older scholars saw a reference to Sparta ; others have connected it 
with Shepharad, and with Eycia, but the general weight of recent opinion is in favour 
of Lassen’s suggestion that ‘ Sparda ’ is Sardis, the chief city of Lydia." (K. T. S. I. D., 
XXIX.) 

§ The shield wearing lonians (Tolman). 

1 Herzfeld identifies Karka with Carthage, but Unvala considers this a mistake, 
and says that by Karka is probably meant Caria, or a country occupied by the Carians. 
Caria became a Persian province in B.C. 515. (U. A. 1’. I, A., 10.) 
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made the political metropolis. The other capital towns were 
Babylon and Ekbatana. The kings chiefly spent the winter 
in Babylon and the summer in Ekbatana. 

The head of each satrapy was called a Kshtrapavan (satrap). 
There were satraps before, but Darius determined their rights and 
duties. The satrap wais the governor-general and his powers were 
of the widest in civil administration. He was also the highest 
judicial authority in his province. Besides him, there were in 
each satrapy the military commandant (Karanos) and the 
chancellor or secretary of state. The three were independent of 
one another, and communicated direct with the court, so that 
they acted as checks upon one another. In each province there 
was a council of Persians, with whom the satrap was bound to, 
debate all matters of importance. 

Inspectors selected from the royal family or other men of 
the noblest rank, and known as the King’s Eyes, were sent out 
every year, accompanied by a company of soldiers to investigate 
and punish abuses of power and to report on the satraps and 
other officials. Other men of a high rank, known as the King’s 
Ears, were entrusted with the secret duty of keeping the king 
informed of \vhatever was transpiring even in the remotest part of 
the widely-flung empire. 

The system devised by Darius for checking and controlling 
the satraps Rawlinsou praises as probably the best that has ever 
yet been brought into operation. 

The satraps were responsible for keeping their provinces 
guarded against foreign invasion and for furnishing military 
contingamts when the king was at war. 

Within his ssitrapy, the satrap controlled the finances and 
collected the taxes and tributes. Every part of the empire had 
been surveyed, and the lands appraised according to their 
pruductivi‘ capacity. A fixed sum was laid down as the amount 
of tribute to be paid in perpetuity. The payments were made 
either in cash or in kind or in both. 

Egypt, with the dependencies of t'yreuaica and Barca, paid 
700 lakmts and supplied thi' army of occupation with 120,000 
measures id’ corn, worth 610 talents; and the fisheries of Lake 
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Moeris in the Fayuum supplied 240 talents for the queen’s private 
purse. The nome or political division comprising the lonians, 
Carians and Lycians paid 400 talents of silver ; and that compris- 
ing the Mysians, 
Tjydians and some 
other peoples paid 
500 talents. Phry- 
gia, Paphlagonia 
and the Hellespont 
paid 300 talents. 
51edia supplied 
^ 100,000 sheep, 

4.000 mules, and 

3.000 Nisreau 
horses, and Arme- 
nia 30,000 colts 
and 10,000 fowls. 
Cilicia gave 500 
talents and 300 
white horses. Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine and 
Cyprus paid 350 
talents of sih-er. 

Ciirvinga at I’ersepolis, allowing (liffcieiit iiatioiia couiiucrod liy Pabvlouia Uaid 
Darius (note the Hgure of a negro looking firat from left). ^ ‘ 

1000 silver talents 



and supplied 500 youthful eunuchs ; Arachosia, with 
its dependencies Gedrosia and Gandara, gave 170 silver 
talents. The Indian division, which appears to have included 
the Western Punjab and the Indus valley, paid a tributt' larger 
than that of any other stitrapy, namely, 300 talents of gold dust 
(equivalent to over a million pounds sterling) and a number of 
hunting dogs for the king’s palace. This statement of Herodotus 
regarding the amount of tribute obtained from the Indian 
division is astonishing. But Dr. Edward J. Thomas (tirr. 
“ Zoroastrian Influence on Early Buddhism,” 51. 51. V., 280-1) 
considers it quite credible, since there was in this region a people 
and a civilization important enough to explain the great amount 
pf tribute mentioned by Herodotus. Every three years Ethiopia 
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made a payment of gold, elephant tusks, ebony and five children ; 
and the Colchians supplied 100 boys and 100 girls every five 
years. 

Tolls or sluices and dues on mines, fisheries and forests were 
other sources of imperial revenue. 

Grote calculates the total money tribute at £4,254,000, 
Maspero and Huart put it at £4,000,000 and Sykes at £3,311,997 
— equivalent to £26,000,000 in the values of to-day. 

The people of Pars or Persia proper, like the Magyar grandees 
m Hungary previously, were exempt from taxation, but when 
the king passed through it, the inhabitants were bound to bring 
him gifts according to their means. A poor man could bring even 
a little milk or cheese or a handful of vegetables or of flour. 

Darius was the first Persian monarch to introduce a 
uniform gold and silver coinage. His gold coin was the purest 
coin that ever was struck and became ‘‘ the sovereign of the 
ancient trading world”. It bore on the obverse the figure of the 
king as an archer bending his bow with one knee on the ground. 
The term Dario by which the Greeks knew this coin is derived 
from Aaoeiv.ot aialwys;* The name of the coin has nothing to do 
with the name of the king as Clement Huart and some others 
have understood. In Persian the name of the coin is zariq, 
meaning a gold-piece. The coining of gold was the prerogati^•e 
of the king. Silver could be coined by the satraps, generals, 
independent communities, and dynasts. 

Darius may truly be distinguished as the father of svaraj 
(local self-government). In Egypt the district princes ruled as 
of old. Many tributary provinces, such as Cilicia and the 
Phcenician and Ionian cities, were allowed to be administered 
by their own native princes. The Jew's of Jerusalem enjoyed 
considerable political liberty under their own leaders. 

The Persian rule was mild, and the subject races enjoyed 
the benefit of being under a powerful central government that 
could effectively protect them from the aggression of other nations 
and also iissured to them the rights and privileges as well as 
the burdens and responsibilities of members of a common state. 
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Seven great houses had the precedence of all other nohility. 
They were known as the Seven Princes or Seven Counsellors, and 
sate next to the king at puklic festivals. Their advice was 
taken in all important matters of state, and they enjoyed the 
privilege of demanding admission to the king's presence at any 
time and could approach him without the formality of being 
previously announced by the comt usher. 

As said before, Darius declares in his Behistuu inscription 
that he ruled in accordance with the Law (dhashti'c or, as some 
read the word, arslitil, which means ' rectitude '). In this 
couneotion we may mention that there were law books in Persia 
from ancient times. One of the three divisions, namely, the 
Datlc, of the ‘21 original Avesta Nasks, included the law books. 
Those law bookf> were not like the codes of Greece and Borne, 
but contained a collection of legal principles on which justice 
was administered." Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana writes in the 
Introduction to Vol. XV of his and his father s UKUmmental 
work, the transliteration and translation of the Dinkard: — 
“ Surveying Book \TII (of the Dinkard), as a whole, the reader 
cannot but be impressed by the high, social, religions and legal 
institutions in vogue among the ancient Iranians of the times 
when these Nasks were written. Tlii'se [)eople wert' completely 
free from the idoktrous and superstitious (“iistoms of their 
neighbours who surrounded them on all sides, and gloried in 
their pure IMazdayasuan lievelation consciously and earnestly 
shunning evil in all its forms. The high priest appears to laue 
been vested with great powers in all matters social, religious and 
legal ; and great respect must havi' been paid to his dt'cisions 
in all disputes referred to him. The Datic X'asks on Law classify 
various crimes with grtiat exactitude, and attempt at enunciating 
the law of Evidence and of Pror’cdure. which at once testifies the 
high stage of civilization attainc-d l)y the then Iranians." 

Arbitration, release of accused on Itail, and representation by a 
pleader, — all these which are supposed to lie modern institutions, 
were in vogue in Iran. As ri'gai'ds judgeships, a woman or a 

* Rfe ^Ir. ('. Taraporo d inuno'iraph dii Law ii .\ih ient Iran in 1. I. ,n which 
au oNcellcnt auinmary of the ancient I’ersiau l^u s 
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minor who was conversant with law was recognised over and above 
an adult who was unfamiliar with it. A patalihshdzan or 
shdhzan wife, that is, one who had married her husband with her 
parent’s consent, was entitled to legally conduct the plaint of 
her husband. 

Darius abolished private vengeance and converted it into 
state vengeance in conformity with the idea of the state as the 
minister of justice. B. \Y. Leist points out that it is something 
great that at a time so early the principle which the Romans 
reached only slowly and with a halting movement found 
expression, viz., that in public as in private affairs, no one should 
practise revenge for himself or redress for himself, but that the 
state by its judicial courts should be the preserver of justice. (See 
Justi’s monograph on the Sovereignty of the Persians, I. I. S., 
247.) 

The king’s bodyguard consisted of 2000 horsemen and 
2000 foot-soldiers, recruited from Persians and Medes and probably 
from Susians also. Their lances were about seven feet long and 
were ornamented below with gold or silver apples, whence they 
were known to the Greeks by the name of Melophoroi. 
They also bore bows and arrows. Next to them, wore the 10,000 
Immortals, formed into ten battalions of a thousand each, the first 
of which bore lances adorned with pomegranates. Their Persian 
name was Amdrtyandm Sapddd, meaning Immortal Soldiers. 
The probable reason for their being so named is this that as 
soon as one of them died he was replaced so that the number of 
ten thousand remained constant. Their commandant was known 
to the Greeks as Chiliarch. 

The standing army consisted of these royal guards and the 
garrisons of forts and strongholds. The chiefs of the citadels of 
the cities were called argapats. In the time of war levies were 
raised. The subject races ef|ually with the ruling people were 
bound to military service. The army commanders were selected 
principally, though not exclusively, from Iranians. Of the eight 
generals named in the Behisthn inscription six are Persians, 
one a ]\Iede, and one an Armenian. Modes, Babylonians, 
Lydians, Jews and Greeks were frequently appointed to th^ 
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highest military and administrative posts. A general review of 
the troops took place throughout the empire every year. The 
king personally conducted the review of the troops in the 
neighbourhood of the capitals. In remote provinces the review 
was held in the king’s name by persons deputed by him. 

The kings were always attended by a number of wise men, 
principal among whom were the Head Priests, and consultation 
with them was frequent. 

The royal banquets were on an imposing scale, as many 
as a thousand oxen, sheep and other animals being slaughtered 
daily for the service of the palace. The dainties for the royal 
table were brought from the most distant parts of the empire : 
the bread which the king ate was made from the wheat of xEolia, 
the salt which he used was brought from the neighbourhood of 
the temple of Ammon in Africa, the wine which he drank came 
from Chalybon in Syria. (A. H. C.E., lOOl.) As already mentioned, 
the drinking water was fetched from the Choaspes. 

To Herodotus a Persian grandee was fully as cultured a 
man as, and in many respects, a more thorough gentleman than 
the best of the Greeks. (See Sir Arnold T. Wilson’s art. in 
the Asiatic Review reproduced in K. 1. H., 23-6-29.) The Greeks 
confessed that the Persian kingdom was great and mighty 
through the zeal and good fortune with which all obeyed the 
commands of the Great King even more than through the 
excellent qualities and policy of the State authority. (.Justi’s 
monograph “ The Sovereignty of the Persians,” I. I. S., 246.) 

Xenophon (Cyropadia, VII, o) refers to ancient Persian 
bravery as proverbial. Darius himself has immortalized the 
achievements of his soldiery in the inscription at Naksh-i-Rustam 
in the following eloquent terms: — ‘‘Look well at those statues 
which support my throne, and if thou dost recognize them, then 
it will be known to thee that the spear of the Persian reaches far. 
Then it will be known to thee that the men of Persia far beyond 
their own country wars are wont to wage.” (H. F. Talbot’s transla- 
tion, R. P., Vol. V.) 

Such were the patriotism and loyalty of the soldiery that 
in war the safety of the king’s person was their first thought. 
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The sontimiTit^ of the ancient Persians toivards their kings 
Firdausi has well expressed in the following couplets : — 

dl)_ js./ J O'^ 

lsI i -—IjIja Otj' 

(" Know this that kingship and the office of a prophet are 
like unto twe. gems in one ring. If thou breakest one 
of them, thou destroyest thy soul and wisdom.’’) 

The martial spirit and splendid patriotism of the Persians 
can be said to bo the natural outcome of their religious doctrines. 
Purnouf {Eludes sur U Luuffue et les Textes Zends, p, 81) 
observes correctly that the character at once martial and religious, 
which appears with such heroic traits in most of the Yashts, 
could not have been without intluence on the masculine discipline 
under which, if we ma>- believe classic antiquity, the monarchy 
established by ( Vrus rose to grandeur. The Zoroastrian doctrine 
insists upon the followers of the faith to resist and destroy all that 
is evil and injurious to mam and to respect and honour all that 
is good and l)eneticial. In the Afringhun Galtdmhdr the reciter 
puts up a prayer as follows: — "I pray in my blessings that lu; 
(the province-governor) may con(|uer in victorious i)attles every 
malicious toc“, and each malignant, profane in thoughts, and 
words and actions, that he may indeed be constantly 
victorious in his own r( ligious tluMights, and words, and deeds, 
and unvarying in the smiting of e\ery foe and of every daeva- 
worshipper, and that he may, .as he proceeds, lie well rewardt'd 
and of good repiiU', pos.sessing a far-foo'seeing preparation of the 
soul. And I pray with blessings thus; Live thou long and 
blessed be thou, ‘ hail to thee: live for tlu; aid of holy men, and 
for the crushing of the evil. 

Allusion may he made in this place to one other important 
element which lui'. contributed to make the Persians a physically 
and mentally gifted people, and that is the climah' of their 
native country. .Mr. .\rthur (k P(>pe points out this fact clearly 
in his Introduction to Persian .\rt ’ (pp. 21h-T). He writes: — 
Tliere can be !io tjuestion hut that the climatt' of Persia with 
the exhilarating atmosphere and brilliant sun has left its mark. 
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Recent researches in the action of sunshine have shown that 
it is a factor of primary importance in maintaining physical 
and mental vigour and of all the natural endowments of which 
Iran can boast, from time immemorial it has been the gorgeous 
sunshine which has perhaps been the most precious. Every 
traveller in the land becomes poetical in its contemplation.” 

The soldiers were equipped with the bow, spear, and 
dagger and carried a light buckler made of osiers. They wore 
a long tunic falling to the ankles, with wide hanging 
sleeves which covered the arms to the wrists. The tunic was 
adorned with a rich border and rosettes. They wore laced 
boots of soft yellow leather, gold bangles on their wrists, and a 
cap surrounded b>' a twisted fillet. (H. A. P. C., 98.) 

It was the custom of the Persians to march at sunrise. 
In connection with the march of Dcirius Codomannus, Curtins 
Rufus (quoted by i\Ir. iM. Franklin in his art. “ iMagi in 
Classical Latin writers ”, D. H. iM. V., 520-7) says (Hist. Alex. 
3, 3, 8) : — “ The signal was given by the trumpet from 
the king’s tent on which there blazed an image of the sun 
enclosed in a crystal so dazzling that it could be seen 
throughout the camp. Their order on the march was as 
follows ; — The fire which they call holy and eternal was 
carried on silver altars; next came the Magi singing the 
songs of their countries.’' 

The army was accompanied by doctors and veterinary 
surgeons, whose work was to give prompt relief to the wounded 
and the disabled. After the battle, hot bath was given to each 
soldier and the relaxation of the body was regarded necessary. 

As to the training in horsemanship and the use of arms, 
the fact is to be remembered that from the earliest times the 
Persians had to maintain an almost continual fight with 
the Tartars and the Huns, who were in the habit of making 
inroads again and again into Iranian territories. The Pehelwiins 
(warrior-chiefs) of old were not knights-errant roaming in quest of 
adventures or entering lists and jousts to find favour in the eyes 
of their lady-loves ; but still they were as chivalrous as any of 
the Knights of King Arthur s Round Table. 

30 
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At the age of 15 the Persian boy was considered to have 
attained majority and became liable to military service from that 
time till he reached the age of 50. 

The most distinguished youth were educated under the 
monarch’s eye, practised their exercises at the gate of his palace, 
and were severely trained up to the habits of temperance and 
obedience in their long and laborious parties of hunting. The 
training which they received was an object of admiration to the 
Greeks. Similar institutions were set up by the satraps in their 
districts. 

The boys were made to rise early and were drilled in batches 
of fifty. They were inured to beat, cold and rain, and taught to 
cross rivers without getting thidr arms wetted. In tlie morning 
theyl earnt the art of defending thdr country, and learnt agricul- 
ture in the evening. While in these ways they became hardy 
and their bodies became sound as stone, their m(»ral and religious 
education was at the same time well looked after. 

The military training of the royal princes commenced at 
the age of seven. At the age of fourteen they were put under 
four instructors, — one a wise priest to train tJiem in religious 
and political matters, one to impart moral instruction, oni' to 
advise them to abstain from lust, avarici* and other e\il passions, 
and one to instruct them in vakair and fortitude. 

In the matter of the education and the training of their 
children tlu* first aim of the Iranian parmts was to make them 
worthy and useful niombers of Soeiotv,* and to ini])lant in their 
souls the liighest princi[)les ol conducting life. The Ptrsian 
youth, writes Xcnoplion in the Cyropadia, go to schoi;] to learn 
rigliteousness. as ours go to school to leai'u tlie rudiments of reading, 
writing and reckoning. 

]\lr. Carter points out llijit a study of two writers, lleriKlotus 
and Xenophon, reveals that two dreeks, two of the wusest and 

* 1 11 t If ’ At ‘Mh \ L 1 -ilt (^ :i M .1 I . \ . .“ij 1 }|r /i r< • I i ni I I rent | r i \ ^ f i i t fir <jr ml t < > 

him (f ft eiiilil th:it ti i-j pii.iit " H'h.ji!, tiril '..duM fu!‘‘ '•'■>'11 mnl jm i t i'-j j;nt e in Ihi' 

'h'l I i t,T;il 1' ni'i the } I] I II III 'I }i ij.i,iili( ,m4inr' Id \ 1, tli'it i-; \\ ♦•11 -lT' I 1 1 ind 1 1 thnf 

1 nhoMi-t thn ili^l rufi.4 < f > l Imi •», Ui it i.-i rfli on*; .iiul -nl'v.iii' '-t l li*; o( ,i u] , f |, [j, jj, |jjj, funuje^ ^ 
hi# ti)\\ n, ttiid nounl j y. and t h it cf tin* t(n\eriiment of tlie Cfjuntrt . 
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iii'jst ti'ci veiled men of the ancient world, from a real experience 
of contemporary conditions, approved of the Persian ethics, and 
what cannot be doubted is that to the ancient Persians Truth and 
Eeligion were one. (See art. “ European appreciation of Poure- 
Davoud’s work,” K. I. H., 14-7-1929.) In the following 
words, which Justi quotes and Prof. A. Hoffmann Kutschke 
repeats. Count de Gobiueau indicates the moral superiority of the 
ancient Iranians over the people of the God of the Bible ; — ‘‘ The 
God of the Bible is surely great and sublime ; but His people 
compared with those people whom one hears here instructing 
(the Iranians in the Vcndidad III. 2, G-10 ; III. 25-27, etc.) are 
A'ery low ; and one understands the special earnestness and the 
kind of wonder with which Herodotus talked about old, and even 
at the time he lived, almost dead Persians who held bravery and 
truthfulness high above everything else. Even the Grecians of 
old never accustomed us to such a language." (See Hoffman- 
Kutsclilve’s monograph ” Iranica ", D. H. M. \'., 5G(S.) Justi like- 
wise remarks : — ■“ Through nainy witnesses above reproach 
it has been satisfactorily ascertained that the handshake was 
the safest security among the old Persians * * * The same 
thing is true of the Persians, and it is well enough known of the 
present day J’arsis that their handshake to a businessman has 
the security of an oath. ’ (Ib., -567.) 

In his admirable treatise on Naturstiidium und Christen^ 
turn, the German Professor F. Bettex pays a fitting compliment 
to the ancient Iranian system of education in the following em- 
phatic words : — ‘‘ It is an alarming fact that in spite of compul- 
sory sdiools, the latest educaticmal system and newest methods, 
the uumbi'L' of juvenile offenders has increasr'd in Germany fifty- 
one per cent, during one dcjcade. In Australia matters are 
worse. These are I'esillts which no line phrases about progress at 
pedagogic congresses can solve : in this de[)a.r1 iiieut. more than 
in any other, the maxim holds : ‘ B_\ their fruits >e shall know 
them.’ The chief (juestion is not what we teach our boys and 
girls, but what they grow up to be ; not what they know, but 
what they are. The eatalogue of the double stars renders no 
man honest ; to be acquainted with the laws of physics is no 
warrant of truthfulness ; nor does a[)plied mechanics ehsure 
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to a man an affectionate or humble disposition. In place of brand 
new theories, recent systems, and psychological and sentimental 
addresses and resolutions, let iiKxiern education give us scholars, 
who, like the youth of ancient Persia, ‘ fear heaven, revere their 
parents, and speak the truth,’ and we will believe in it.” 

The construction of high roads for rapidity of communication 
from end to end of the empire was initiated by Cjtus and 
Pambyses and extended by Darius. The most important of 
them was a royal road from Susa to Sardis, a distance of 1500 
miles. On these roads forts and guards were maintained for 
the safety of travellers and traders, and hostelries and cara- 
vanserais for their comfort. The existence of these roads and 
the safety of travel, cojiiliined with the introduction of a 
common coinage for the whole empire, made the exchange of 
commodities extremely easy and stimulated production which 
contributed to the increasing prosperity of all parts of the 
empire. 

A postal service was inaugurated, postal stations being 
established at intervals of about four j>harsangs (1 pharsang='i\ 
miles). There were one hundred and eleven such stations 
between Susa and Sardis and were held by troops. Disregardful 
of starm, cold or heat, the king’s courier rode night or day 
without stoppage from one stage to the next, where he delivered 
his post to another courier, who w<is ready with his horse 
saddled and bridled, to take it on to another stage. Divers 
and streams were crossed by means of bridges or swift boats. 
The couriers rode ' swifter than the crane’, so that a despatch 
from Susa could be delivered at Sardis within five or six days. 
I’his system of mounted posts, the first in the world, was known 
as ‘ angareion’. Such a system was introduced into France' by 
LaiisXl in MTU, and by Edward IV into England in 1481, 
that is, Euro[)e was twenty centuries behind Persia in this 
m liter. The orders to the provincial heads were inscribed on 
skins (dipJitJierai) and sealed with the royal seal. The court 
journals and records were also written on skins. For literary 
and commercial purposes a cursive style of writing was employed. 
The cuneiform characters w'ere suited only for inscriptions. 
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Old Persian was the language of the court and nobility. 
Dr. Gr. Buchanan Gray says (C. A. H., Vol. IV, 202) that whether 
or not the Achaemenides and their subjects employed the Aramaic 
alphabet for writing Persian otherwise than monumentally there is 
at present no evidence to determine, but subsequently the Aramaic 
alphabet was so used, and from it the Pahlavi alphabet is 
derived. He mentions also that under the Persian empire 
Aramaic was used on India, and as it became in Persia the source 
of the Pahlavi, so did it in India of the Kharoshthi alphabet.* 
Prom Dr. W. E. Earnest we learn that Aramaic was spoken 
over the greater part of Western Asia as far as Babylon and in 
the commercial cities of Egypt as far south as Assouan : it was 
the language of diplomacy and commerce, and it is probable 
that the .lews in Babylon, in Mesopotamia and in parts of Syria 
understood it better than their own sacred tongue. Some of 
Lord Jesus Christ’s own words are recorded in Aramaic, — 
Talitha cumi (Mark V, 41), Ephphatha (Mark VII, 34), 
Sabachthani (Matt. XXVII, 40). 

An inscription of Darius, in the Greek language, which 
was found in 1880 at Deirmenjic in ]\Iagnesia, reveals both 
Darius’s solicitude for the improvement of cultivation (quite a 
Zoroastrian sentimcut) and his religious tolerance towards his non- 
Zoroastrian subjects. It is addressed to the Greek Godatas, a 
satrap of Asia Minor, and says — “ The king of kings, Darius, the 
sou of Hystaspes, to his slave Godatas says thus : — I learn that 
thou dost not obey my commands in rdl respects. In that thou 
cultivatest my laud by transplanting the fruits (of the country) 
beyond the Euphrates to the lower parts of Asia, 1 commend thy 
purpose, and by reason of this there shall be laid up for thee 
great favour in the king’s house. But in that thou settest at 
naught my policy towards the gods, 1 will give thee, if thou dost 
not change, a proof of my wronged feelings, for thou didst exact 

* Ilorzfckl (11. I’., 78) UKSiitjoiis th.it it was by order of Darius that for the first time 
parchment was introduced as w ritiiiy material into the Achaemonian ofiices replacing the 
clay tablets, Aramaic script as the oliicial script replacing the cuneiform, and Old 
Persian as the oHicial language replacing Aramaic. That was the moment of the creation 
of I’ahlavi. 

t “ The Second Book of the Kings ” in the revised version with Introduction and 
Kotos by \V. E. Barnes, D.D., p. XXXIX. 
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a payment from the sacred gardens of Apello and didst command 
them to dig unhdlowed ground, not knowing the mind of my 
forefathers towards the god, who h-id toid the Persians the whole 
truth.’ (B. S. H. C., 102.) 

The renurkible tolerance of the Achaemenides towards 
tht' peoples uf (jther faiths was in no way due to their want of 
favour for the u itional religion, but was at once the outcome of 
their political wisdom and the logical consequence of the liberal 
character of the Iranian religion. The munificence and generosity 
of these Iraiiirin sovereigns towards Greek, Egyptian and other 
temples stands out in glorious contrast to that of their Greek 
successors, who were known bar robijing t nnples. Antirxdius the 
Great robbed the temple of Aine ;it Ekbataua. Antiochus 
Epiphaues made it almost the business of his life to plunder 
Syrian, ElN’inioan and Jewish temples, and even Pyrrhus was not 
above plundering temples. (See Sir J. C. C ayajee’s art. “ The Pax 
Achiemenica, ” J. C. M. V., oh). 

In his History of the Ancient World (Vol. I, p. 126) Postovt- 
/el! expresses the view that it is probable that Persia owed to 
Dtirius Hystaspes her new religion, the religion of the notable 
prophet and reformer Zoroaster. This is a mist' dee. Zorcaaster's 
religion was piajpagated a long time before the Achaeuicnian 
period. 

The great'.'St of the structure’s erected by Darius was at 
Persepolis. lie had chosen, writers Prof. Poge rs (B, H. .V. P., IJO), 
a site s[)lendielly suitable for notable' iind iiiije'stic. building, but 
sei \ ast as to dwarf into iusignibe-anea' any thing less grauel than 
man s gre'att'st e'!!!)!!-!. Tile' [ilatform stre'te-hes from north-we'st to 
south-west lo2;3 fee't and has :i brenelth of 620 feet. On it Darius 
I'luilt two structure's, his winter palae-e', anrl an audie'nea' reeom, kneewn 
as the Hall of a llunelrexl Columns. 

Ihe eliligent and leariieel areliaologist eif the' Geevernine'nt 
of India, the' late' Dr. Speaoner, has une'arthed at K'limrahar, 
ue'ar Patna, the pilace' anel other buileliiigs e)f the Maur\',ui king 
Chandragupta, graudfatlu'r eif the; fameius Emperor Asokei, which 
appe'ar to be plauueel after this pahice of Deirius. 

Paksh'i'pListain there are four sepulchres hewn in the 
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face of a rocky cliff, which are understood to be tombs belonging 
to Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes I and Darius II. The third 
sepulchre to the right, near the point where the cliff makes the 
sharp angle, has been positively identified as the tomb of Darius. 

About the practice of depositing the remains of the Achae- 
menians in tombs, Prof. Herzfeld wrote to ' Sir J. J. Modi from 
Shiraz on 24th April 1932 as follow’s : — “ It is well known that 
the Achaemenides themselves were buried in their rock-cut tombs 
and even that their bodies had, originally, been, if not embalmed, 
at any rate preserved somehow. I do not need to speak to you 
about the contradiction to later Zoroastrian customs implied 
therein. The explanation, or better one way out of the difficulty, 
has' been that for the kings an anomaly might be supposed. Against 
that thought militates the fact that the tombs contain a rather 
large number of places, hence the anomaly must be extended to 
tlu' whole ro}'al family. The other way was, according to 
Herodotus, only the ]\Iagi exposed the dead bodies in dakhmehs. 
Now we have discovered in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Persepolis a number, as far as ten or tweh e tombs, that must be 
regarded, according to the type and ww'kmanship. as belonging 
to the Achaemenian period, and at the- same time as tombs of 
private persons. Hence it appears, already now, as sure that 
Herodotus’ words must be taken in their literal meaning and that 
during the Achaemenian period burial in the earth was still the 
general custom among tin' Zoroastrians. We have found at 
the same time a vc-ry large number of true astedans of tht‘ 
Arsacidan and mainly the Sasanian period. Hence, apparently, 
th(! custom, prevailing to the present day, spread after the 
Achac'iiK'nian period, frojii its original restriction to the Hagi, into 
general use, and I feel rather sure, for in.stance, that tlie famous 
cav(^ at Shapur is the place wliere the body of that great king- 
had been exposed.” 

IV. Xebxes. 

On the death of Dai’ius. Khshayarsh.a* (Xerxes). Ahasuerus 
of the book of Esther, ascemded tlie impt't'ial throne. Ih' was 

' Sir II. R:i«1iii3oii tlie mime from l.}ishin,ii, a, kiiic, .iml urshti, vcneriille. 

Tolman and Stevenaoii derive it from lihsfiiia, a ruler, and arshait, male 
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born in the purple, his mother Atossa being a lineal descendant 
of King Cyrus. For this reason Darius had nominated him as 
his successor in preference to his eldest son Artabazanes, whose 
mother was the daughter of a nobleman, namely. Gobryas, one 
of the six confederates who had co-operated with Darius in the 
removal of the usurper Gaumata. While examining one of the 
palace sites in Persepolis, Herzfeld has discovered an important 
trilingual inscription in which Xerxes writes that he was not 
the normal heir to the throne, but his father had none the less 
nominated him to this position. (See K. I. H., 7-2-1932.) 

Xerxes was 34 years of age, very beautiful in person, and 
in stature taller than all his subjects. In the book of Esther 
it is said that he reigned from India even upto Ethiopia, o^'er 
an hundred and seven and twenty provinces. 

In the second year of his reign he took an army to Egj’pt 
to crush the rebellion of Khababesha, who had usurped the 
government of that country. Khababesha was defeated and 
Xerxes appinted his own brother Hakhamanish as satrap (D.C, 
484 or 483). The fat(' of Khababesha is not known. 

The people of Babylonia revolted and chose one Shamma- 
sirba as their king. Their independence was of short duration. 
After a few months’ siege the Persian satrap Megabyzus reduced 
the city. The famous temple of Bel-Merodach was seizial and 
its treasures conveyed to Persia. 

Xerxes bt'gan to push his preparations for th(‘ long proji'cted 
invasion of Hellas. At first he was disinclined to undertake 
this enterprisi'. But at length th(‘ persuasions of IMardonius and 
the instigation of the exiled tyrant IIi[)pias and other Greek 
traitors at his court prevailed. 

A fleet of 1297 triremes, including IbO furnished by the 
Cypriots, with crews averaging 209 men, and 3,099 thirty-oared 
and fifty-oared ships and transports, was collected from the 
maritime states. Ik-rsians, .Medes and Sakaes scTved as marines 
(epibetae) on board the vessels. The satraps furnished consider- 
able bodies of troops from the provinces. Herodotus mentions 
no less than fifty different nations from whom the expeditionary 
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force was formed. Following the “ delightfully graphic ’’ account 
of Herodotus, Huart gives the following description of the com- 
position of the grand army, “the greatest expedition the world 
has known 

“ At the head came the Persians and iMedes. armed with the 
lance, bow and sword, as were the Cyssians and Hyrcanians, the 
Assyrians wearing bronze helmets followed and after them came the 
Bactrians, Ariaus and Parthians with their javelins and pikes, and 
the Sacae with their pointed caps and their axes, the cotton-clad 
Indians, the Ethiopians of Africa, with painted bodies, armed 
with long bows and tlint-headed arrows, the Ethiopians of Asia 
(perhaps the negroid popubttion of IMakran), who wore extraordi- 
nary hehiiets made of horses’ ln*ads. and yet others, down to the 
inhabitants of the islands in the Persian Gulf. These were the 
infantry. Besides them were the men fighting from chariots, as 
there had been in the Eg}'ptian and Assyrian armies. These 
were chiefly Persians and Hedes, but there were also Sagartians 
from the country about Arbela, armed with lassos, Indians on 
vehicles drawn lyy wild asses, Bactrians, Caspians, Libyans, and 
Arabs on their dromedaries or one-humped camels. Each 
division was commanded by a Persian, and IMardonius was 
commander-in-chief. 

Eorty-six nations furnished the foot-soldiers, who were 
marshalled in 2h bodit's under 29 brigadier-generals above whom 
wer(' six generals-in-chief. 

As to the Sacae mentioned above George C. Swayne makes 
an observation which is worth (juoting. He writes : — “ Some 
coniK'ct the Sacae with the Saxon, others also with the Sikhs of 
Northern India. It would indeed be strange if it were 
discovered that the English were pitted against their cousins 
at Sobraon, Chillianwallah, and Gujerat and recovered India 
through their aid afterwards, and that some of their ancestors 
were tliose who fought best on the losing side at Harathon and 
Plata a.” (G. S. H., 87.) 

x\ doubk' line of bridge was built over the strait between 
Abydos and Sestos. One line was supported on 3G0, the other on 

8J 
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31 i ve'^sels, anchored head and stern with their keels in the 
direction of the current, fit fure this krklpe cnnld he actually used 
for transport, it vras completely mined by a storm. Herodotus 
narrates tint for this eata-trophe the dreat Kinir wrc'aked his 
wrath not only iin tipr principal engineers wiio wen responsible f(jr 
the Work liy beJiearlin.u them, but also on tip- ualei's of the strait 
whieh he(ommanfk'd to b(‘ n-ourued with 300 lashes and biainded 
with ii'oiis and further punishirl by a sot of fetters let down into 
them. It is fin'ther told tliat the soom'uers wliile [jiinisliiny the 
wafers a ddns-,ed to them the followiuu armuant words m Thou 
bitter water, this is the penaltx' whieii our master inflicts upon thee, 
because tliou bast wroneed him thoueh lie had nevej' wronged 
thee. Kiim Xei'M's ii'ill cross thee, whether thou wilt or not, 
but thou desej'vt st not sar-rifie<‘ from any man, b('cause thou art 
a treacherous ■|i\e] of luseless) salt watia'. " 

Is it l)elie\'ab]e tliat Xerxes was so bereft of common sense 
as not to see that by siieli fatuous and futile outburst of wratli 
and display of t'indicti\’<aiess lie would be making himscdf an 
object of contem[)t and ridieide both to his own i’ersian.s and 
to the numerous I’lKamicians, Kgyptian.s, (ireihs, and peopk-s 
of other subjeC’t nations who were (anployed on the woihs’.-' \\’e 
can ascrilx' this ridiiailous sioj'y^ ;is lumiy others equally fanciful 
aiul fictitious, to the liabit of the fathca' of Kiii'opean liistoiw to 
lend dranicltie interest to his nai'i'atiie moi'e in the manner 
of an epic pnet or (ietion writ.-w than of a sober and faithful 
historian, witli tile \'iew .as iniieli of amiisiiie and interesting 
his aiidiiaui; as ot liringing into ndicnle i lu' la-reditary enemies 
ol Hellas, the I’ei'siaiis. It is amusing to find ( Irote and other 
Knglish bistoi'ians giving ci'edf nee to tliis pal|iably absurd 
story Tisjieftiug .\('r'\es. lacii tlioiieli llie\ ba\e noticed iiaiit of 
reality m mans oi the nai'ratioiis ot this ancient writer of 
Halicarnassus. 

W e miglit hei'e note lliat in the jineient /oi'oastrian nask 

isi'i'ijid it was gijil down among the diredions to be obserN'cd 
on the day ot battle tliai on that day the Yazisina ritual was 
t" ho pi'i'formefl, the lioI\ Av« sta was to he I'laa’tcd during 
fighting, the water which was neaiest to the place of battle 
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was to be consecrated, and Zaothra or consecrated water was 
to be brought. (D. D. S., Vol. XVI, U.) 

A new double bridge wa^ constructed with elaborate care 
under the direction ot Ilarpalns, a Greek. It was so solidly 
built that men. horses and vehicles could pass with as much 
comfort and facility as they could move on shore. It was a 
wonder of early military engineering, and the* making of it. savs 
J. H. Hale (H. F. S. F., 3), would t-ax the resources of the best 
ai'iny of to-day. 

Another double bridge was thrown acioss the StrA'mon 
and the Pej'sian eugiuc(>rs Fubarcs and Artachaeus carried out 
the stupendous work of cutting a canal, about a mile and a half 
long, and of such vidlh as to allow tw() triremes to pass through 
rowed abreast, thi'ough the isthmus whkdi comua-ts the promontory 
of Athos Avith the mainland of Glialkidike, so as to avoid the 
dangerous Grt'ck coast where a storm had shattered a Fei'sian 
heet on tlu' lormer ex[)tdition. In this canal 3U(,) darics were 
found in 1834. jind td'or. ilogers informs iis that one Jiiay still 
see faint .signs of a line ot ponds Irom 2 to 3 fi-ct deep and 60 
t(A 00 feet wide. The road was [)Ut in oi’der. The ’ King’s wa}',' 
in Thrace, remained an object H \eueration to the ]iati\’es for 
generations to come. (('.A. 11.. \ol. I\'. 2()0. t Large maga/ines 
stored with great (|uauiities of provisilln'^ were set up at suitabk' 
stations along the intended line ol march hum the Hellespont 
to the Gulf of Strymon. 

Herodotus has surpassed hiinseii in his exaggei'ation of 
the strength of the grand army. He gives the mimbc'rs ef foot 
soldiers and moiinh'd troo[)s at the huge lolaL, i'especti\ ely, of 
l,70O,0f)0 and lOO.OOO (including twenty thousand who rod(' in 
chariots or on camels), and the number of sailors and marines 
at the large tiguiA' of 316,(100. \Vith the addition of the ]'einfor(c- 
ments in Furope in the march fi'om ]4()ris(-us to I'hermopylae, 
Herodotus brings up the full total of tiie expeditionary army 
to the staggering figure of 3,-283,2’2() men. 

iModi'in historian" I'etu^e to accept these figures. Grotc 
dismisses them as unwai'i'antablc and incredible. Grnnd_> 
tiuds it impossible to draw any conclusion from the statements 
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made, and thouoh he hesitates to express any conjecture as to the 
possible maximum of the land force, as no evidence on the point 
can be said to exist, he estimates the number of the troops em- 
ployed on the land at more than half a million. Bury computes 
the land forces at 300,000. In view of the reliance the Bersians 
placed on numbers and the si/e of the empire, Sykes assumes that 
the land and sea forces combined, inclusive of follower^. aggre- 
gated perhaps two millions, liawlinson conjectures that the Per- 
sian army could scarcely have exceeded a million combatants. 
Dalbriick attributes to Xerxes an arm>' of no more than Od.OOO to 
75,000 fighting men. (G. G. P. \V., 210, f. u.) 

Grundy (Ib. 533) points out that leaving out of cousiderati(»n 
the difficulties to be o\’ercome before the huge mixed force 
was collected at Sardis, the organization whicli enabled this great 
army to be brought without accident or without a hitch of any 
kind over the eight hundred miles oi difficult countrv which 
separated its base from ^Middle Greece must have been the 
outcome of a highly effective and highly elaborated system 
evolved by a people whose experience was indet-d large' and 
long, but who must also have been gifted with that very higli 
form of mental capacity which is able to carry out a great work 
of this nature. i\Iunro A. H., Vol. 1\'. 235) draws attention to 
the noteworthy fact that Xerxes with titanic might ignored 
the divinely ordered constitution of the world ; his army marched 
across the sea, and his navy sailed through tlie dry land. But. 
says this historian, the organization of the supplies for the 
expedition, although we hear less of it, was a greater feat. 

From a marble throne erected on a lull neai' Abydos Xei’xcs 
Watched the magniheent panorama ol his huge land force, with 
all their varied arms, accoutrements, and dresses, crossing the 
pontoons, and his ships sailing in the strait. There is a story 
that at first the soul of Xerxi's I'xulted at the thought that 
all these myriads were his subjects, led on by hiinself to a great 
enterprise, but the next moment he burst into tears. Artaxerxes, 
who stoixl near him, asked, “ What is it that thus affects the 
Great King of the nations ? and whv is the lord of uk'U sad ? ” 
“ A-b, said Xerxes, “ it burst upon my mind that of all those 
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myriads wIki now swarm beneath me. not one will be alive a 
hundred years hence I ’ (A. H. C. E., 155.) At the hrst moment 
of sunrise, the kiiyy. it is related, poured a libation into the sea 
from a yoblet. oflerin.y prayers hi Helios that he miyht achieve 
the conquest of Europe. Evidently, the king had the yazinlnia 
ceremony performtd i]i accordance Avith the injunctions laid down 
in Hubasrujid nask to which allusion has been made above. 

The crossing was effected in seven days and seven nights. 
At Doriscus, at the mouth rff the Hebrus, the lleet and arm}' 
were counted. 

The story told by Herodotus that at the crossing of the 
Stryinoii, near the pku-e called the Nine Hoads, Xerxes 
sacrificed nine youths and virgins is a palpable hetion. The 
Zoroa'.trian religion, and for the juattei' of that the pre-Zoroastriau 
ir-lig'ion, absolutely forbade human sacrifices, Prof. Sayce has 
drawn up a seA'cre indictment against Herodotus and denounced 
his history as not onh' untrustworthy hut unveracious. The net 
result of Oriental rest*arch, sa\s this reinnvned Plgyptologist and 
As.syriologist. in its bearing on Herodotus, is to show that the 
greater [)art of what he proi’es.'-es to tell us of Pig} pt. Pabylonia 
and Persk is rcaih' a colk'ctioii ol ‘niiirchen’, popular stories, 
(airreiit among the Greek loimgras and half-castc dragomans 
on the skirts of the i’ersian empire. (See 1\. S. A. P. H., !)1.) 

All the Greek states, with the I'xecption of Atliens and 
Sparta and jn’obably their allir'^^, acknowledged their submission to 
Xerxes, sending envoys to iiim la'ai'ing earth and water as the 
tokens of submission. 

Seven thousand Greeks, incliuling dUU Spartans under the 
command of Leonidas, held the J 'ass of 4.’hermo[n b.eGvecn 
the hills :ind the sea, tin* idea l)cing ti» arrest the progress ot the 
invaders at soiiic northerly point which could be held against ('uor* 
nious odds. A sijuadron of 2il vesseds stationed itself lu'ar the 
promontory of .Artemisium in the island of Plubua and protected 
the right Hank of the [la.ss against a diversion of the grand Hec't. 
(M. P. E., 7 IS.) 

* I'lifiiitnpylar luiMiit tlic ftdt (-TjitfM and WAst Av (.‘.iUl*! Um hi this place \(ere a 
iiuinl'ui cf s})i iiig-< of wai in )iiiii»Taj u aT»‘r, r-'dt and HilphuK'U >. \\hiih were Uited for the 
sick to latiic in. 
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The ^lede^ and (yssiaus, and then the Immortals charged the 
Greeks, but their personal bravery, great as it was, was of little 
avail against the superior arms and heavy armour of the Greeks. 
The attack on the second dav proved e([ually futile. At last by 
means of Ephialtes. a i\Ialian. Xerxes k'arut the I'xistonce of the 
rough mountain path of the Auop;ea o\ er the mountains, descend- 
ing in the rear of Thermop\lae. He ordered Hydarnes to proctvd 
with the Immortals along the path by night and at dawn take 
the Greeks in the rear. The thousand Phoeians who had been 
posted to guard this tract pusillanimousl}' betook themselves to 
flight without offering resistance. When this news reached 
Thermop\lae, many of the Greeks in the [)ass retreated. There 
remained about three thousand and foiu’ hundred men, who. led 
by Leonidas, fought valiantly until every one ol them [jerishtd. 
Four liundred Thebans who had previously surrendered themselves 
to the Persians were saved (B.G. 4!40). 

Some verses of the hymn which the i)oet Simonides, i\ho 
survived the Persian wars, wrote in Ipaiour of the Spartans who 
fell at iNIarathon are preserved: — ‘'Penowned was their tortune 
and fair their fate. Their tomb is an altai'; instead of laments 
they have reiueinbranc-e. instead ot pity, [aaise. 'i’heir shroud is 
such as neither decay nor the victory of lime will touch, for th(‘y 
were brave luen and the ir graveyard took the Glory e)f Hellas for 
its inmate. To this Fwouidas, the king of Spai ta, bears witness 
W'ho has left a great memorial of valour and ehr'iial glorx . ' (G. A. IL, 
\'ol. IN'. jUb.) 

'The same poet also compo-sed the inscriptions that were 
eugi’aved iijion the pillars that weri' set up in the pass to comnne 
morate this gre'iit action. One was outside the wall, where most of 
the hghtiug had lieen, and ran as follows 

Here did four thousand men trom J’e!o[)s' land 
.Ngainst three hundred m_\ria(ls bravely stand. 

In honour of the Spartans was another column — 

Go, tra vdler to Sparta tdl 
That here, obeying her, we tell. 

The Persian loss ol men in the Pass was greater than that 
ot the Greeks. But tlu' advantage which Xerxes gained was 
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prodigious ;iud the terror of the Greeks immense, (G. H. G., Vol. 
III. 4dU.) Central Greece now lay at the mercy of the invaders. 
The Thebans, the riiooaeans, the Locrians offered their submission 
to the Tarsi king and appealed to his clemency. (IM. P. E., 7 19.) 

Xerxes destroyed Platrea and Thespiie, and penetrated into 
Attica bv the goiyes of the Githa ron. 

The Greek fleet, which was assembled at Artemisium to 
co-operate with the land force, retreated after two engagements 
with the Persian fleet. 

A six days' march brought the king to Athens. At the 
advice of Themistix les, its inhabitants had evacuated the city and 
removed themselves to Tra'zen, xEgina and Salumis. A number 
of men who, acting upon the literal meaning of the mysterious 
message of the Delphic oracle that the Athenians must make 
themselves wooden walls, had built up wooden biirriers on the 
hill of the Acropolis, made a brief resistance to the lArsians and 
were all put ti) the sword. The citadel was burnt, together with 
the temple of Athena. The burning of tla* temple was not a 
deed of religious bigotry, but ol avengement for the burning of 
Sardis, for we find that Xerxes was so tolerant of the alien rites 
and rtdigions that he <ndered the ,\thenian exiles who were in 
his camp to go up to the Acropolis and sacrifice to Athena 
according to their usual rites. Cicero says (De liepublica, 4. 14) 

that Xerxes ordered the temples of Greece to be burned because 
he thought that it was wrong for the gods whose home is this 
whol(* universe to be confined and imprisoned by walls. 

The Greek fleet after retreating from .Artemisium had taken 
up its station at Salamis, where it received reinforcements, 
which brought up its number to PSO triremes. 

The capture of Athens and the advance of the Persian 
fleet to Phalerum caused eoiisternation in the Gr('ck fletd. 
Several contingouts insisted on a rdreat from Salamis to the 
Isthmus of Corinth. ThemistO(d<'s was in despair, fie knew 
that if the lied once' epiithd Salamis, it would break eip and the 
several allies would sail back to their own ports. To stop this 
disastrous coutiugeucy, he resorted to a cunning plan. He sent 
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his sdns' peflagduiie, SiciniHis, to Phulei'nin to tell Xerxes that 
the (teeks weix se terrified that they meant to slip away out of 
the straits under cover of the night and now was the oppor- 
tnnitv to destroy them. The object of the wily Athenian was to 
get Xerxes to divide his forces and ghc the (Treeks a chance of 
defeating theii' in detail. 

Acting on tliis infornntion Xerxes despatched a srjuadron 
of 20(1 ships to close the western passage between Salamis and 
Megaia, and the main fleet left i'halcrmn and took up station for 
the battle in three lines on (*ach side of the rocky island of 
Psyttaleia.'^ 

Shortly before tlie battle <'ommen(-ed, while Themistocles 
was offering Siicritiras on the deck of his galley three noble 
PtTsian youths were la-ought to him. soothsayer directed 
that the} should be slaughtered in honour of .Dionysus, and 
Themistock.-s suffered this horrible act to be done. (H.H.X.. d&fl.) 

The Persian fleet charged the allied (tj-ei'k Ik-et f-i'ird 
Septf int)er 480 IK'.,). The Persians fought with their wonted 
bravery and in the beginniu.g sc()red some success. Put sooii 
the tide of success turned in favour of the (ireeks. 'I’he IVi'sian 
vessels, owing to their large numlHa’ and being arranged in a 
triple line, got entangled in the narrow lairwat's and rent each 
other with their beaks. .Many vessels wi r( 11 ms destroyed and 
se\'<'ral others were sunk by the (heeks. 

Several [jrommenf Persians wm’e killed, among whom was 
.\rial)ignes, a ia'i/tfier of the king and commandei’ of the roidan 
fleet, .\mong f hose who distinguished t Ik ■ mseK es on the Persian 
side was Arleiiii'.ia, '|ueep. ot I [alie,iruas-.iis, a (Ireek' fighting 
against (h'eeks. 

Half the Persian ships were saved and retreated to I’liah-rum. 

'Die classieisf surpass the (ireeks themselves in thmr 
laudation of tlie (ii'eek achie\emi nl. 'L'lie latter ne\ei' faneird, 
as these classicists do, that fheif victory at Salamis had dealt a 
mortal liloW to the Persiain. 


* Muiirn idchliliet y. itli the inoaern L\ irtokutuli (I A li., Vni. iVj.SOS) 
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B 3 ’roD, in his poem ‘‘The Isles of Greecef refers to Salamis 
in words that are often quoted : — 

A king sat on the rocky brow, 

Which looks on sea-born Salamis, 

And ships by thousands k}' below 
And men in nations, all were his ! 

He counted them at break of da^' — 

And when the sun set, where were they ? 

The Greek victory cannot be ascribed either to the braver}’ 
of the Greeks or to the superiority of their naval tactics. It was 
more tne result of a happy accident than of a well-conceived or 
well-concerted plan. The Greek leaders would have preferred 
avoiding the conflict and would have fled, but for the artifice of 
Themistocles which induced the Persians to hem them in. (V, P. A,, 
oG.) 

Xerxes summoued a council of war and on the advice of 
Mardonius decided to return to Asia, leaving sufficient troops with 
that general for the subjugation of Hellas next }’ear. 

Host western writ(Ts have portraA'ed Xerxes as a coward 
who at the ddeat of his fleet at Sidamis was seized with conster- 
nation and sought personal safety in a hasty flight to Sardis 
regardk'ss of Persian honour and prestige. The monarch who 
personally conducted an expedition to Hgypt and conquered that 
country could not have be( n a coward. Thert' must hax'c been 
some urgent and cogent ri'asons for IMardonius's advice that he 
should return to Persia. IMunro (('. A. H., Vol. IV, 313) suggests 
the following as the likelv reasons, namely, (1) the king had lost 
confidence in his na\y, now defeated, demorali/('d, disorganized 
and dangerously Hellenic in composition ; (2) the winter was at 
hand ; (3) his suppli(.'s wctc' nnmiug low ; (4) thert' was no longer 
anv hopt' of a speedy solution of the strategical prolilem ; (5) 
perhaps nt'ws of tht' troubk' in l>al)ylon disquieted him ; (G) he had 
accomplisht'd enough to make a good show, and Hardonius could 
complete the coirtiuest in :i second campaign. One should not 
lose sight of tht' fact that an Oriental monarch cannot remain 
long awa\’ from his own country, without giving occasion for 
intrigues at home and insurrections in the provinces. Tarn 

3? 
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nientiinis that tiita'e wa^ a fiv-^li I’fYiilt nt l)ab}l()n where 
Shauia^herba had as'^unicd tlia cn'wii witii the title of King of 
liabA'lou and Iviniii I'l the Tetiid'' and tliat Xeixe-^ it turn to Sardis 
after Salami'' u.i-- due ro tliS revialt. bruin S irdn he could keep 
touch botii with lf.d)\'lon and Mardoniua. J he i evolt ot l^aliyloii 
rvas easih' su[)[)r(‘''''ed and tiie city '' reinaininL; lortiticatitins 
were deinijbSht (1. ill).. \ i.'l. \ I. b-f 

A tew d.U'' attt',' Salami- the kiny beyan to withdraw his 
armv tle’oiiyh Ijoeotia. and jjroceeded thiouyh Siri- and Abdeia 
to the lIelle''pont. 'biiis was ]j.i 'pLeeipitate lliyht, -ince id days 
Were -pent on the maich. 

Of the teiToi wliicb. po-sessi tl t he (br' ( As a ftev t J li- I lattlo we 
have the followiny refi't-biim de-criiitioii in Oobineau - Ifistitire 
(It'S I’eist- (ii, ‘ At wa- when tlie last ijatlalion- of the 

ri ar-yuai'd of Xerxe- li id di-i[ipeari d in the diret-iion of lloeotia 
and when the r\ho!e li' et hid (^■l)li■t d tint tlii; (ii'i'ok’s took 
stock of them-olves itid o! wild th '\’ li I'l jii-l d'liieandot what 
tluw coiilil e.\p!'e-s t h'-ir opini'in upon.- -.dl ot win h then' poetry 
Ills 'O Inppih' pi I'-cd o'l I'ec I.'l. N' '\oi 1 hob -S 11 W,|S I lece-s,! i'\' 
tliiit ihi' a!li. - sh I'dd .isc'n’tiiu lint tlio ein.my ibvi had not 
lioi-ii dot lined at I’liile.inn bolore lhe\ loiild dn'e to make an\’ 
nioVeloeiil. Xot Itlto'iiiii'e where ihe Ib'i't W.is uoiliClhi'^ Waited 

I jl<( dooii ml poi-,1 )i I - . I 111 ’ » li n I ! ly h I / 1 1 dl (I to como i m t o| 1 1 le 

li;i\' ot Sdiini-. and ii-'ml iheni-ebo as far a- lhe heiehts of 
Andi'os. 'Fliis Is wdn! Ihey later edled haviiiy pai-ned the 
hei'-ialls 1 Tiler tonk care, hoWi'Vi'i Pot to he too IK- ii' them, and 
strikme a a uii the road, eai li went to In - re-peel i \ e eoinit r'\' 

(iobini Ml ( 1 eira'-t oi I- •- to. ek hi-tor\' a- tlie mo-t eliliorate 
fiction of the iiio-t arti'tie •)! nation- I In phi-, elaboree dr- lietions 
dll phi- art i-t e de- pi npb - ). 

Mardoiiin- tool.- ,ip In- wint'-r i)uarters in Tlie-salv. 
.\rtab'i/ns who with hi- ( orp- had ;ieeoiiipanied on his 

homeward maridi retnrned to ( 'haleidiee. 

In ll.f . iT'-l Ma.rdonin- mandied throimh lioeotii into ,\tti(‘a 
and retook .\then- in .Iniie ot that year. Tlie .\.lhi mans liad once 
more to tlee witli their lanulies lo Salaniis. 
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On -iTtli Augint. on tlH- outskii'ts ot Citluoron, nunr Platan, 
a liuudjT d and tliou''aiid Oreeks imder the ^i;ene}Ti] coniinand 
of Pausauias c-omronted the iVisian;- and wou a deeibixe x'ictor}'. 
-Mardonius aecouipaiiied by his special puai'd, one thousand stroup, 
displayed great gallautiy and pi'essed the Oreek's hard. But he 
tell l)y a j'o(‘k hurled by Aeiinuestus, the Plataan commander, 
and tlie Immortals wia'e nit to [)ie( es round his dead body. 
Herodotus spi'ak-. iu the highest terms of the bravery dis]ilaved 
liy the Pei'sian soldiers in thi-- battle. According to him. out of 
the large force oi Hardoniiis only -ItlOO e,sca[)ed alive, while the 
Hreeks lost Irh men only. Piutai'ch puts the Hreek loss at 13(30, 

The Greeks Irid sucli whoiesoiui tiaror of ilu' Persianf> that 
they would not think of carrxiug the war to the Asiatic coast, 
But when envoys came from tlu Samiaiis imiting their fleet 
to Samos, promising a revolt in Ionia, their tiair was dispelled and 
they decided to take the otl'ensi\c. 

The Persians had beached llicii slipis at Scolopnls iindi'l' 
the south slo[)es oi Muuut .M vcalc, and l)mll there a fort of stones 
and stakes to pi'otcct tluau. 

The (ii'cck' allies sailing to Asia ilisnub;u'k( d at a long 
distance from the I’nsian p(Kiiii)n wiihoui au_\ opposition. The 
lArsiiins awaitcil the (rivck ;itt ick behind :i hedge ol theii' wicker 
shields, The (ij’eeks pressed ihi'nugh the ledge and overpowered 
thi'in. 'J'he Samians, iomaus. .lv>]ians and other Hellenes, wlio 
])redominated in that divisinn of the I’efsian arm\, deserted and 
fought iigiunst tile IkTsiiiusoii the side u| thi' allies. The Miletans 
also tinned traitorous and misguided the fugitivi's and delivered 
them to their [lursuers or slew them oiitiaght. The Pej-siaus iilonc 
fought stulilioriily and grouped in suiall hands ka'pt u[) an ohstiuate 
resisbiuce. "with all the hravei’y nf a great reputation, — the Old 
Guard ot this Asiatic Watra'Ioo, The I 'ersiaiis li ist two genei'ids, 
Mardoiiti's and Tigranos, in this hatlle. On the thvek side. 
tli(‘ Sicyouiaus lost their general I’enlaus. 

.Muiii'o says that the aecoiints nt this battle given bv Tierodo' 
tus and Idiodoi'us both Iimm' ■unconilortahk' doubts, and he asks. 
"How and whi'i'e between tlie sea and ri\er did the Greeks land 
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unopposed ? What was the nuinlier engaged on either side, 5,000 
or 25,000 ? Was iMycale a big l)attle or a hast}’ raid designed 
to liberate the Hellenes of the eastern continent at large or merely 
t ) distro}’ the enemy's last tleet in tile .Egean betore his army 
could come down from Sardis (C. A. H., Vol. IV, 344.) 

The Spartans and other Peloponnesians went back to dreece, 
leaving the Athenians and their allies to conduct the siege of the 
important fort of Sestos, which was the key of the Straits. The 
garrison offered a stubborn defence, but at length, being famished 
for want of provisions and reduced to eating their bed-straps, 
one night they climbid down the wall on the landward side and 
abandoned the place (B.C. 4Ts). The fugitives were pursued 
and overtaken at .Egospotami. The Athenian commander had the 
brutality to ordei' the Persian commander Artayactes to be nailed 
alive to a board and his son to be stoned to death before his eyes, 

it speaks volumes for the maginnimous disposition of the 
Persians of that period that Theinistocles, who was the creator of 
the Athenian Navy and had sacrificed three noble Pta'sian j’ouths to 
god Dionysus just before the battle of Salamis, and craftily brought 
about the destruction of the Persian tleet in that battk , when, 
later, he was prosecuted by his own .\thenians and banished, sought 
protection from the Persian king,* wlio received him kindly in his 
court at Susa and presented him with the sum of two hundred 
talents, saying tliat he had earned tbe price wdikdi the Persians 
had placed on his head by delivering hinisth wiluntarily into their 
power. (H. H. N., 407. jt 

Whatever the tesiilts ot the indnidual l)attles or ol the war 
as ,i whole one fact stands out (dear that throughout this campaign 
the native Persians and .Modes distingin.^hed themsdves by tlu ir 
gallantry and loyalty, Penjamin (1!.P.. lOT) obscr\(N that no 

* Tli-ti nri.iii « arc d i\ iL d 1 1 . v\ In i licr tin- ling v hn i ct c'i\f 1 rinTuiuLfM If a w.n Xerxes 
er Kh A rtaxcr 'v'e.i 

t “ \lcil'Md«:s ( h,iiig,n.g in. if nr like .i < liuineU . -ji. Sel'fii hTs.ikine Iua 1 ifc .4 w < rk a-iid 
ip’iMeoter tfj Pi n U r.it u.M Them lat (j( le-; Irigt,] iiig ‘ 'V ei the pi i< e fer w hp'h h.- Id het r.i y 
Athene hefere .iinl liMiig, at the <(.urt nf A? l.ixi'rxe-t iw ihe ilm l.iu d enciiu of 

<lrcc''e, dc-ipnel h\ the IVrn.iui .i-» ,i v.iU tJieek ^nake, th < aiul d In m :m ahkeMiig 
j-ietuie^ uhidi (.'hamht ri.tni diVa nf tiie FTelhme w hen \ u'u inl n a ii an aj art from hi* 
pectry and hia art." (Lord Rcde-idalu'^ lutrodii., C V. N. C., Vol. i , p. I ) 
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braver men than the Persian existed, and if victory be 

the invariable reward of coinvio-e. then the valiant hosts they led 
deserved to coiniuer. AAdiat, then, were the causes of the ill success 
of the cainpai,e,'n The first and hu’eiiKrst cause assigned is the 
rnno-ed natui'e of the country which did not permit of the 
Persians usiny to advantaye their most formidable arm, the 
ca\alL'\'. The other causes mentioned are the remoteness of the 
C(amtry of invasion from the Persian baise, the Greek superiority' 
in respect of panoply, and the tact that the Greeks fouyht with 
the strenyth of despair for freedom s sake. The treachery of the 
Greek mercenaries in the army of the Great kiny, as, for instance, 
at .M}'cale, was another element which contributed to the Persian 
ill-success. 

Py the failure of the campaiyn I’eisia lost all lu'r provinces 
in Europe and the islamls of the Propontis and the Jdgean. and 
Macedonia, Pieonia and Thrace recoven d their independence. 

After tweh'e yea)'s of petty operations, the Athenians, led by 
(.fymou, sou of Aliltiades, sailed to the (oasts of Asia Alinor, and, 
accordiny to the Greek re[)orts. restored lilierty to the Greek cities of 
Asia Aliiior ex[)elliny the Ika'sian yarrisons. Proceeding as far as 
the mouth of the Eurymedon. wherr' the IVisian admiral la}' waiting, 
they defeated and destroyed a I ‘h(K‘nician* llet't of 340 vessels, and 
landed a force wliicli gained a victory over the IVrsiau army encamp- 
ed along the shore. Then setting oft with all speed towards G}'prus, 
tlie\' captured another Idioenician scpiadron of eighty ships wliich 
was on its wa}' to succour the tieet at Eurymedon. Idutarch s 
opinion of Gimon is that if, though slothful and a drunkard, he 
could cai)ture so many towns and gain so many victories, certainly 
if lu' had becai sober and minded his business, thert^ had b(‘en no 
Grecian commandei', eitlier before or after him, that could have 
surpassed him for exploits. (D. P. (’., Vol. II, iUd,) 

In P.G, ibb (aided the disastrous reign of Xerxes, which 
liad lasted tw(aity \'ears. Ills licentiousness had made him many 

* “ riio l’!i( ciiHT.uN MtTd ilio KnylBli (»f tlio Aiifiout 'i'liL’y were the tsailors aiuT 

tr.ultrt wlifi ti.'uliii'C'l iiitc unfamiliar \\ator-< i)evuii(l tlic ^rediterranoAu, tuhi who cart ie<i 
lilt' hi.'autiful lUGrc liandHr’ ‘>f the t(» the (•l•n^e^s of the know n w orld, even 

aiiiline to Cornwall for the tni that wa-t iniiied theie AH theii « ( iwtal cit w ere built 
w ith harbours and dock^, warehouaes and faetonea.” (<J. 13. L. K, Vul. I, dli.) 
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enemies iimonp his courtiei's, two of whom Artabnuus, captain 
of tile guard, and Aspamithres. prefect laf the jialace, got up 
a conspiracy and murdered liim in Iris sleeping apai'tn.ent. 

The (dreek writers make him out as a prince at once violent 
and feeble, tickle, and licentious. With him. says llawlinsou. 
commenced the corruption ot the Court — the fatal evil, which 
almost universally weakens and destroys Ora' ntal dynasties. But 
Josephus, the Jewish historian wlio lluiiLislied in the hrst century 
A.B.. records this of him that as he inherited his fathers kingdom, 
he inherited also his piety towards Ood and iionour of Him, for 
he followed his father .s example in all inatters I'elating to Divine 
Worship and was exceedingly friendly t-o the Jews. (See 0. L’ayn- 
{^uackeiibos monograph on tlie ileligion of Xerxes, D. H. H. 
V., 297.) 

Sir G. Masperos judgment of Xerxes is that he was 
naturally averse to the war. without indi\ idnal eiici'gy and destitute 
of military genius, so that h(‘ allo'ved liimself to lie lieaten where, 
had he possessed anything of the instim ts of a comniandc'r, 
he \sould have been able to cj'Ush his adversary with tlie slieei' 
weigdit of his ships and liattalions. Kveii after Salamis, even 
after Plataia and Myeale. the resources ol llelias, split u[) as it 
Was into fifty different republics, could hardl\ lieai' comfiarison 
with those of all Asia Concentrated in the hands of one man ; and 
So. says Maspero, Xerxis must ha\e triuiigilud in the end had 
he persevered in his undertaking and utiii/.ul the iui'xhaustihle 
amount of fresh material with wliich his empire could have 
furnished him, (M. 1’. Pi,, T'20.) 

Gn the great platform at I’erscpolis Xei'xes constructed the 
propyla'a, two masses of work, guarded iiack and front by colossal 
winged hulls with human faces and hoards, standing 15 feet high, 
They formed a gateway through wbicli marched the envoys ot 
tilt' rulers ot various lands conveying gitts to the King of Kings, 
lleliind it was the snpei'h andieiici cliainbi'r, the roof of Aviiich 
Was supported by se\(‘nty-two columns. Kurthei' south was his 
superb palaciy the ruins of wliich still stand bearing e\idence 
ot its original grandt'ur. 

It has often been said that the great Aehaemenian architec' 
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ture was the creature solely of the court and that it died without 
issue. Such an art critic as Arthur Uphani Pope (P, I. P, A,, 19) 
points this out as a fallacy. He says that there was afhniicd 
at this period a sense of scale and grandeur that was never lost, 
a feeling for pol}'chroiue decoration, which was developed by 
the Sasanians and reached its fulfilment in medi;eval Persia, 
as well as an ideal of rationality and clarity, which if it was never 
comparable with that of Greece is certainly superior to that of 
Egyptian, ( 'hinese. or Indian architecture, and which qualities 
have controlled Persian architecture until recent times. 



llcuioi i Ilf Triliute to f’eruia 

(Relu-f jculjituic from tlio aau'i\;iy at I’eraopolw flHcovered in 1933.) 




KKcelleiit relief sculpture (leconitiug part of Iho mam stairwtu'^ i>f the Palace at Por^epolis ui.oarthel in PJ‘33. 
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The same authority mentions that Persia’s most briUiant 
achievement in the field of architecture, one quite beyond compe- 
tition, was in the perfection of methods and stjies of surface 
decoration. The great Aehaemenian palaces were aglow with rich 
colour and from that time on. the Avail was regarded as a com- 
manding opportunity for beautiful enrichment. (Ib. 37.) 

In an inscription upon each one of the four pillars of the 
entrances to his palace at Persepolis Xerxes says :■ — ‘‘ Bj' the grace 
of Ahura Mazda this colonnade (for the representatives) of all 
countries I made; much also (that is) beautiful (was) done through- 
out Persia which I did and Avhich my father did ; whatever Avork 
seems beautiful, all that Ave did by the grace of Ahura i\Iazda," 
(Tolman’s translation, see P. E. E. D., 38.) 

V. Abtaxeexes. 

Xerxes left three sons, lAn'ius (Bfira), Hystaspes (Vishtfispa) 
and Artaxer.xes (Artakhshatra. .Vrdeshir). .\t the time of the 
king’s death, Hystaspes Avas in Bactria as satrap. Artaxerxes, 
known as Longimauus, because his right hand was longer than 
his left, being led In’ Artabanus to believe that thi' assassination of 
Xerxes Avas the act of his brother Darius, consented to the murder 
of the latter, and ascended the throne (B.C. 40(3 or 405). 
Hystaspes claimed the tlirone and he aa'Us supported by the 
Bactriiins, But in two blood)' battles he Avas defeated by the royal 
army (B.C. 40-2), and nothing more was lieard ot him. According 
to Dr. Tarn (C. A. H., Vol. VI, p. 2) Artabanus reigned seA'en 
montlis, Avas recognized in Eg)'pt, and defeated Xerxes' second 
son Hystaspes, but Avas outAvitted by Artaxerxes, Avho bided his 
time, allowed Artabanus to remove those who stood betAveen him 
and the throne, and then turned on the usurper and defetited and 
killed him. 

Egypt, led by Ainyrtaeus and lenharou (Inarus), son of the 
Lybian Psarnetticus, reused a reAnlt. The Athenians sent a fleet 
of 200 triremes to support the rebels. At Papremis, in the Delhi, 
the Persian arm}' Avas atfeicked by the Egyptians and Athenians and 
sustained a deft'at, the governor Achaenienes being slain (B.C. 450). 
The allies then assailed iMemphis and took it, but the Persians held 
33 
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the citadel, known as the White Fort, Megabyxus, who was sent by 
the king with an army to suppress the rebellion, defeated the allies 
in a great battle, and the citadel of ^Memphis was relieved. 

The Athenian contingent fled to the large island of Prosopis, 
a portion of the delta completely surrounded h}' two branch 
streams of the Nile. Megabyxus by turning aside an arm of the 
river caused the w'aterways of tlie island to become dry, whereby the 
Athenian ships were stranded. The Persians assaulted and cap- 
tured the whole fleet. The bulk of the Athenians perished, Some 
six thousand survivors capitulated and were removed to Susa, 
Soon after a reinforcement of fifty (freek triremes, which had 
sailed into the Mendesian mouth ofthe^lile, was surrounded by 
the Phoenician fleet, and the greater part of the vessels destroyed. 

Sykes (S. H. P., ed. 3rd, Vol. I, Glo) comments that looked at 
from the military point of view, this campaign shows that even 
large bodies of G-reek troops were not necessarily able to defi at the 
armies of Persia and makes it probable that had Artaxerxes been 
a man of character, the (freek colonies in Asia 3Iinor would 
again have become subject to Persia, and the independence of 
Helkus would have been seriously menaced. 

The rule of Artaxcaxes brought peace and prosperity to 
Egypt, and this monarch proved himself ecpial to some of the very 
best of its native kings of earlier days. (See P. IT. A. P.. ITT.) 

To retrieve the loss to her arms in Egypt, Athens despatched 
200 triremes under the command of Cimon. the victor of the 
Eurymedou, to tht' Eastern Mediterranean. Fimon sailed to 
(Jyprus and laid siege to Citium. Ih're Ire was seized with an 
illness to which he succumlx'd and bis lleet, press(‘d for want of 
provisions, raised the sit'ge and retreated. Near th<‘ Cyprian 
Salamis, it came in C(jllision with a fleet of Cilician and Phoeni- 
cian galleys, whicli it ilefeated and landing the sailors on shore 
gained a victory also on land. 'Diking advantage of this fortui- 
tous siicce'^s /Vthens sent ((aliias. son of Tfipponiciis, on an 
embassy to the Persian court to negotiate terms of pi'aee, 

A treaty was entered into in P.C. 44P, by whieli according 
to Plutarch’s account (Fife of Cimon, Xlli, 4, .>), Artaxerxes 
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agreed, to keep away from the Hellenic sea-coast as far as a 
horse could travel in a day and was not to sail west of the 
Cyanean and Chelidonian isles (commanding the entrance to the 
Bosporus) with ships of war. 

The very improbable story of this peace, so derogatory to 
the honour of the King of Kings appears to have been invented 
in after-times, within less than a century after the death of 
Cimon, to enhance that commander’s military renown. Bishop 
Thirlwall (T. H. G., Vol. Ill, 37-8) distrusts it and says that the 
mere silence of Thucydides on so important a transaction would 
be enough to render the whole account extremely suspicious. 
Plutarch himself mentions that Callisthenes denies that the 
barbarian made any such terms. Dr, Louis H. Grey mentions 
that the authenticity of the treaty is highly doubtful. (M. M, V., 
138.) 

iMegabyxus, satrap of Syria, revolted, but Artaxerxes accepted 
his submission on his own terms, and readmitted him into his 
friendship. 

Artaxerxes I Longimauiis died in B.C. 425 or 424 after a 
reign of 41 years. 

According to the Old Testament it was in the reign of this 
king that Ezra, a patriotic scribe of priestly lineage, led a second 
colony of Babylonian -Jews back to Jerusalem.* In B.C. 458 
he set out from Babjlou with a band of six thousand exiles, 
among whom were many of the priesthood, and came to Palestine 
having the law of God in his hand and armed with the following 
firman from the Great king : — 

“ Artaxerxes, King of kings, unto Ezra the priest, a sciibe of the 
law of the God of heaven, perfect peace au<l at such a time. 
I make a decree, tliat all they of the people ol Israel, and of 
his priests and Levites, in my realm, which are minded of 
their own tree will to go uii to Jerusalem, go with thee. 
^ * * * Ami to carry the silver and gold, which the 

king and his counsellors have freely ottered unto the God of 
Israel, whose habitation is in Jerusalem. And all the silver 
anil gold that thou canst find in all the province of Babylon, 

* Joiepkui puta thia event in the reigu of Xerxea. 
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with the free will ottering of the people, and of the priests, 
ottering willingly for the hou'e of their God which is in 
JerU'.ilenr. :■ * =? .1= And what'Oever more .■^llall be need- 

ful for the hou-e ol tliv (dod, t\ hi(di tlion .'halt ha\e occasion 
to bestow, be'tow it out of the king’s treasure house. And 
I. even I Artaxerxe,-^ the king, do make a decree to all the 
trecuui'ei’c which are leyonil the riter.that whatever Ezra the 
prie>t. the scribe ot the law of the God of heaven, shall 
require ot you. it be done .sjteedily.” 

Durinp the reign ul this king the Jewish religion was 
detiniteh’ established and stinctioned In' law in Jerusalem. The 
kings cup-bearer and favourite Xehemiidi beu Hekkelejah 
was made Tirsluitha or governor of Judaa. By dint ot incredible 
exertions he repaired the ruins ot Jerusalem within the brief space 
ot titty-two clav’s. in co-operation with Ezra he also restored 
the national institutions. 

Whilst bewailing the enormous iniquities ol the Hebrews of 
Jerubalem, Ezra otters the following tribute of gratitude to the 
Farsi kings : — " \^■e were bondmen ; yet our God hath not forsaken 
us in our bondage, but hath extended mercy untt) us in the sight ot 
the kings of Persia, to give us a reviving, to set up the house of our 
God and to repair the desolations thereof, and to give us a wall 
in Judah and in Jerusalem.' 

Prof. P(»gers (11. H. A. P., ItSM is perfectl.v right in his 
assertion that there is no sound reason loi' believing that the 
favour sIkiWu to Xehemiaii and tlu‘ Jews was m any spec'ial vvay 
significant of the attitude of the I’ersiaiis to this one people. 
The following interesting observations of )iis are the outcome of 
a correct judgmi nt : ‘ .Much has souictiojos been made of the 

analogies between ZoroastrianiNiu and Judaism, and the influence 
drawn that this accounts lor the lavoiir shown to the Jews. The 
re^eiablances are to he admitti d, but far too much has been 
made of them. It is much more [iroitable that the Persians 
treated the Jt'Ws well because they treated well all their subject 
peoples. Weknow the hiHory of the Jews as w'e do not know 
the lite of any other people in the lanpire save the (ireeks. It 
we knew others so well, vve should find that a settled policy of 
consideration for other peoples and races existed and found express- 
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ion whenever circumstances would permit. If nations rebelled, 
the strong arm was ready to reduce them, and the story of the 
war would find mention, but many must have been the examples 
of the contrary method, when there was no question of force, 
but only of the exercise of the ordinary functions of government 
and the ways of peace.” 

VI. Xerxes II. 

Artaxerxes I was followed on the throne by his son Xerxes II, 
who, after a reign of forty-five days, was murdered when he 
was drunk in a festival by his half-brother Sogdianus. 

VII. SOGDiANUS. 

The reign of Sogdianus lasted for a little over six months 
when he was in his turn put to death by another brother, Ochus 
(Vahuka), satrap of Hyrcania, who ascended the throne under 
the name of Darius II (B.C. 424 or 423). The Greeks gave 
him the sobriquet of X’othos in reference to his being one of the 
seventeen illegitimate sons of Artaxerxes. 

VIII. Darius Oghds. 

Ochus had mai'ried the infamous Parj^satis,* who had her 
hand in every plot in the palace. According to Ctesias she was 
his step-sister, and according to Deinon his aunt. 

His reign of nineteen years was characterized by constant 
rebellious, which, however, were all put down chiefly with the 
employment of gold, and the leaders were executed. 

Powerful armaments sent by Athens against Syracuse had 
met most disastrous ends (B.C. 413). She had lost the best 
part of her fleet and the choicest of her citizens. Not merely 
was the Athenian empire wholly lost, but Athens herself was 
defenceless. The Persian king took advanage of her disaster, 
and sent orders to his satraps Tissaphernes (Cheher-khoreh) and 
Pharnabazus (Khoreh-Bazu) to exact the overdue tribute from 
the cities of Asia Minor. 

• Oppert dorivea thja name from porit (Sanak. puru), much, and shiti, land, earth, thuk 
meaning ‘ she who has much land Some writers consider it identical with the ihodern 
Eorsian ‘ I’arizad which means " Fairy-born.” Hut its true derivation ii from Av, Para - 
Ishti, which means ‘ Much beloved ’. 
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Between Tissaphernes, on behalf of himself and the Great 
King and Chalkideus, for Sparta and her allies, a treaty was 
concluded (B.C. 412), which Grote describes as a monstrous 
stipulation dishonourable and disadvantageous to the Greeks. It 
was worded as follows : — 

The Lacedemonians and their allies have concluded an 
alliance with the king and Tissaphernes on the following terms ; — 

(1) Whatsoever territories and cities the King holds or the 
forefathers of the King held shall belong to the King ; and from 
these cities -whatever money or anything else came in for the 
Athenians shall be stopped by the King and the Lacedemonians 
and theii’ allies acting in common, to the end that the Athenians 
shall receive neither money nor anything else. 

(2) And the war against the Athenians shall be waged in 
common by the King and the Lacedemonians and their allies, and 
an end of the war against the Athenians is not to be made except 
with the consent of both parties, the King as well as the Lacede- 
monians and their allies. 

(3) If any revolt from the King, they shall be enemies to both 
the Lacedemonians and their allies; and if any revolt from the 
Lacedemonians and their allies, they shall be enemies to the King 
in like manner. 

In the same year another compact of treaty and friendship 
Was entered into by the Lacedemonians and their allies on the 
one hand and King Darius and his sons and Tissaphernes 
on the following terms ;• — 

(1) Whatsoever territory and cities belong to King Darius 
or belonged to his father or their ance.stors, against these shall 
neither the Lacedemonians nor their allies go either for war or to 
do any harm; nor shall cither the Tjaccdomonians or their allies 
exact tribute from these cities. Nor shall King Darius or those 
over whom the King rules go against the Tjacodcmonians or their 
allies for war or to do any harm. 

( 2 ) If the Lacedemonians or their allies have need of anything 
from the King or the King from the Laceclemonians or thmr allies, 
whatever they shall persuade one another to do, this shall K. right 
for them to do. 

(3) The war against the Athenians and their allies both parties 
shall wage hi common, and if they make peace, both shall make 

it in conunoii. 
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(4) Whatsoever forces shall be in the territory of the King, 
on the summons of the King, shall Ije maintained at the expense 
of the King. 

(5) If any of the cities that have entered into this compact 
with the King shall go against the country of the King, the rest 
shall strive to prevent this and aid the King to the extent of their 
power; and if any of those who inhabit the King’s territory or 
any territory over which the King has dominion shall go against the 
territory of the Lacedemonians or of their allies, the King shall 
strive to prevent this and give aid to the extent of his power. 

Later on, Tissaphernes subdued the towns along the coast 
and the only places that remained to the Athenians in Ionia 
and Caria in the beginning of B.C. 411 were the ports of 
Halicarnassus and Notium and the islands of Cos, Samos and 
Lesbos. 

In the thirteenth year of Darius’s reign, while Alexippidas 
was pphor at Lacedemon, a revised convention was concluded 
in the plain of the Oleander by the Lacedemonians and their 
allies with Tissaphernes, Hieramenes, and the sons of Pharnaces 
respecting the King’s affairs and those of the Lacedemonians 
and their allies. In this instrument, the terms whereof were as 
under, nothing was stipulated as to any territory except the 
continent of Asia ; but (Irote (G. H. G„ Vol. V, 374) points out 
that, by a diplomatic finesse, the terms implied that this was 
not all the territory which he was entitled to claim. 

U) The King’s coiuitry, as much of it as was in Asia, shall 
be the King’s; anti concerning his own country the King shall 
determine as he pleases. 

121 The Tjacedemonians and their allies shall not go against 
the country of the King to do any harm, nor the King against 
that of the Lacedemonians or their allies to do any harm. If 
any of the Lacedemonians oi' their allies shall go with harmful 
intent against the country of the King, the Lacedemonians and 
theii' allies shall prevent it; and if any from the King’s country 
shall go with harmful intent against the Lacedemonians or their 
allies, the King shall prevent it. 

(3) Maintenance for the ships now present shall be provided by 
Tissaphernes according to the compact until the King’s ships shall 
come : and the Lacedemonians and their allies, after the King’s 
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ships arrive, shall be at liberty to maintain their own ships if 
they so wish. If. however, they desire to receive maintenance from 
Tissaphernes, he shall furnish it, but the Lacedemonians and their 
allies, when the war ends, shall pay back to Tissaplierne^ whatever 
money they have received. 

'41 And when the ships of the King arrive, the ships of the 
I,acedeiiiouians and their allies and those of the King shall wage 
war in common, according as it may seem best to Tissaphernes and 
to the T,acedemonians and their allies. And if they wish to mid 
the war with the Athenians, it shall be ended on the same footing 
for both. 

As the Samaritans were excluded by the Jews from 

religious fellowship, they had organized an ecclesiastical system 
of their own, making the five books of Moses the standard of 
their faith and ritual, and rejecting all the other books of the 
Old Testament. They had also determined to have h national 
temple of their own, rivalling that of Jernsahnn. In the reign 
of Darius II a temple was accordingly raised by them on ]\Ionnt 
Oerizim, in the vicinity of Samaria, under the auspices of 

Sanballat, governor of Samaria under the Persians. 

Darius died iu B.C, 404. He liad the mortihcatiun of 
seeing in his last days the loss of the Egyptian satrap}' through 
a revolt headed by Amyrfcreus II, who made himself a king. 
He is described as a monarch Ixith weak and wicked, too much 
under the guidance of his wife Parysatis, who was a cruel and 
malignant woman. However, in the matter of nominating his 
successor he did not yield to her and appointed his eldest son 
Arsaces (Ashk) as heir to the throne, and not her favourite son 
Cyrus (KArush), whom she wanted to be so nominated. 

IX. Artaxebxes II. 

On his enthronement Arsaces assumed the name of 

Artakhshir II (Artaxerxes II).* The Greeks gave him the 
sobriquet of Mnemon, on account of his wonderful memory. 

In his satrapy of Asia Minor prince Cyrus was secretly 

Throne-n»me», or namei appropriated to royalty, were in uie among the Pcr»iana 
ai among other Eaitern nationi. To the clau of royal names belongs the name 

Aitoxnxet. (E. B., ed. IX, 'Vol. II, 640.) 
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maturing his plans for wresting the crown from his brother, as 
he believed himself to be the rightful successor of his father as 
born after the latter’s accession to the throne. Collecting an 
army of a hundred thousand Asiatics and thirteen thousand 
Greeks, he marched to Babylon. Artaxerxes confronted him 
at Cunaxa, about 50 miles from Babylon, with an immense army. 
The Greeks of C;^tus moved forward with quickened pace and 
singing the pa'an, and routed the left division of the royal army. 
But Cyrus being slain, the campaign, w'hich was a mere quarrel 
between the two brothers, ceased to have an object. His 
Asiatic soldiers retreatcH northwairds and broke up. The Greeks 
transported their camp to the Tigris, which they crossed by a 
bridge laid upon thirty-seven pontoons. Proceeding to Opis 
they passed on to the Lesser Zab, and after five days’ further 
march arrived at the Cfreater Zab. Clearchus and his four 
generals and twenty company commanders were enticed into 
the tent of Tissaphernes and arrested, and were transported to 
Babylon and beheaded. Cheirisophus and Xenophon took 
charge of the leaderless men and persevering through all 
obstacles brought them to the Greek maritime city of Trapezus 
(Trebi/ond) on the coast of the Euxine. This retreat, which 
occupied about one year, is known as the Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand and has few parallels in the history of the world. 
Xenophon has described it himself in bis .Anabasis in his inimitable 
style. 

European historians record it as an important result of the 
famous Retreat of the Greeks through the heart of the Persian 
empiri' that it revealed to th(' Greeks the weak condititm int(^ 
which the empire of Cyrus and Barius had fallen through the 
inefficiency of soiiie of the lah'r kings. But in this connection 
the following pertinent ob.s('rvations of Hr. Tarn in ( 'hapter I 
of C. A. H., Vol. VI, deserve attention 

Cyrus’ expedition ha.s often been regarded a.-: a prelude 
of Alexandm’s. a view whieli Arrian emphasized when he 
took Xenophon’s title, Antihaftis. for his own hook, and outdid 
tli(‘ li.st of superlatives applied liy Xenoph'Ui to Cyrus 
with his own more idoquent list, in eulogy of Alexander. 
Cyrus to Xeuopliou was a.s luucli the king hy natural right 


34 
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ap Alexander to Aristotle; the forces of nature do homage 
to both. But the prelude must not be taken to mean too much. 
The march of the Ten Thousand, though a great feat of 
courage and endurance, was unfortunately useful to Isocrates 
propaganda against Persia; and Isocrates, to prove his con- 
tention that Persians were cowards (one figures Alexander 
smiling over the Pane(jy7'icus>, drew a picture which has 
coloured much of literature since — a picture of 6000 men. 
the scum ot Greece, defeating the whole strength of Asia, 
till Artaxerxes in despair betook himself to treachery, 
preferring to face the gods rather than the Greeks, and even 
so failed, and the 6000 returned home in greater .security 
than many a friendly embassy. It is barely even the con- 
ventional half-truth. Gyrm marched almost the whole 
time through friendly teriitory or desert; he was defeated 
by an army quite uniepicsf ntativi' of Persia s strength; 
only alout half of the Greeks got tack to Byzantium ; and 
Xenophon, very honestly, records their tear of the cavalry' 
of a single satrap. As the Greeks on their retreat were 
never attacked in earnest by a Persian army, that retreat 
no more proved Persia helpless than the destruction ot the 
great Atlmnian expedition to tin- I'idta had proved her 
invincible. Cyrns made nifii feel that Persia had hecomc' 
accessible; but her I’eal weakne<s, the fact that her land 
system could not produce infantry capable of lacing Greek 
hoplites, had long been known. Finin the military point 
ut view, the po.-ition as 1 etween Greek iiilantiy and Pei'sian 
eavalry in A.-ia wa-. at lest, imleeisive; and the one lesson 
taught by Cyin.-' e.xpi'dition was that no one need hope to 
eomiuei' Pei'sia without a cavalry force veiy ditleienl I'lom 
anv w'liic'h Greece had yet envisaged. 1 luit was the h^s.son 
w hich Alexander was to apply.” 

Gyrus yosscsst'd considemblo activity tiiid brtivcry and a strong 
will. Xcuo[)hon dcscriltcs hint as the kinglicst tind the most 
worthy to rule of all the Persians who hiive ruled sinen the 
elder ( yrns. aeeording to tin- eoneurrent testimony ot all who 
me reputed to have known him. (R. 11. -V. P.. 212.) Grote 
estiniiites his ability as superior evtai to Gyrus the Gretit. 

It is unprofitable to start eonjeetures as to what might 
have hten. Still the Parsis cannot hnt bemoan that fate 
should have decreed tluit Artaxerxes should survive aud Gyrus, 
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who had the ability to restore the rudely shaken Parsi empire 
to its primiti\e glory and power, should fall on the held. 

As Sparta had helped Cyrus with a body of hoplites, there 
was now a rupture between her and Persia. 

Athens made alliance with Persia and the combined Athenian 
and Persian fleets commanded by Pharnabazus, with his Athenian 
admiral Conon, defeated the Spartan fleet under Peisander at 
Cnidus (B.C. 394). More than half the Spartan ships were 
taken or destroyed. The two victorious commanders sailed from 
one port to another in the zEgean sea to expel the Lacedemonian 
harmosts and put an end to the empire of Sparta. In 393 descents 
were made upon the coast of the Peloponnesus and the island of 
Cythera was seized. The appearance of a Persian satrap with 
a Persian fleet as master of the Peloponnesian sea and the Saronic 
Gulf was a phenomenon astounding to the Greek eyes and a 
melancholy proof, as Grote points out, of the degree to which 
Pan-Hellenic patriotism had been stifled by the Peloponnesian 
War and the Spartan empire. (G. H. G., Vol. VI, 471.) 

The fortifications of Pir.eus and the Long Walls connecting 
Athens with that port were rebuilt with Persian money. 

Sparta was in a consternation and sued for peace with 
Persia, sending Antalkidas, an artful and dexterous man of 
winning ways, as envoy for this purpose. She offered to abandon 
to the Great King all the Greek cities in Asia requiring nothing 
more than absolute autonomy for all the islands and the Greek 
cities in general. The first negotiations came to nothing. 
Eventually, in B.C. 387, after Antalkidas had spent some time 
at Susa, agreement was reached, not by a treaty but by the 
following edict of the Great King, which was brought down, along 
with Antalkidas, by Tiribazus, the satrap of Western Armenia, 
who later was put in charge of the army ; — 

■■ King Artaxerxes thinks it just that the cities in Asia and the 
inlands of Clazomeme and Cyprus shall Ivlong to him. 
ih> thinks it just also to leavt' all the other Hellenic cities 
autonomous — both small and great— ex(‘e])t Tjemiios. Imbros and 
Skyros, which are to Ldong to Athen-, as they did originally. 
Should any parties refuse, to accept this peace, I will make 
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war uppii them, along with those who are of the same mind. 

Viy land a'^ well as by sea. with ships and with money.’* 

This royal firman Tiribazus read out to the envoys of the 
Greek cities, whom he had summoned into his presence at Sardis 
for the purpose, after showing to them the Great King’s seal. 
All the states yielded to the King’s threat and subscribed to the 
Peace, which is known as the Peace of Autalkidas and also by 
the more appropriate name of the King s Peace. It was inscribed 
on stone tablets, which were placed as permanent records in the 
temples of the Greek cities, as well as in the Olympian, Puthian 
and other common sanctuaries. The goal which Xerxes I had 
failed to obtain was now secured. The will of the Great King 
was law in Greece. As Grote observes (G. H. G., Vol. VII, 3), 
while this peace or convention, which on the very face of it was 
a peremptorj’ mandate, was to the Pm'sian monarch a glorious 
trophy, to all Pan-Hellenic patriots it was the deepest disgrace 
and insult. This was a great blow to Hellenic pride, but the 
Persian rule was far from burdensome, and the Greek cities 
in Asia iMinor accepted it without demur or regret, since it 
promised them liberty of internal administration and great 
commercial advantages, which they did not enjoy under the 
paramountcy of either Athens or Sparta. 

Kvagoras. who was a scion of the family of Teucer, to 
which the throne of Salamis, in the islaial of Cyprus, belonged 
of immemorial right. Ip a inild coup seized th(‘ thr(;ne, displacing 
the PhoTiician usurper Abdemon. He madt‘ the complete 
I lelleni/ation (k ('\prus the olpect of his life, and from P.C. 391 
stood in open liostility to i’ersia. He made an alliance with 
,\thens, who sent two small sijuadrons to his aid (13.(_'. 3.S9 and 
31S7). Prom Achoris (Hakar), king of Egypt, he got lavish gifts 
of corn as well as munitions of war, ships and money, and from 
Ih'katomnus, who had succeeded Tissaphernes in the satrapy of 
('aria, he receivc'd a secret present of money. He rapidly made 
himself master of nearl}- the whole island, and sailing across to 
Phocmicia, stormi'd and took Tyre and extended his revolt to 
Cilicia and to Idnma a. On conclusion of the peace of Antalkidas 
Artaxerxes set about to subdue the rebel chiefs and despatched 
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an army to Cyprus. Evagoras had the better of the Persians 
in several small engagements. But his fleet was defeated by 
the Persian admiral Glos off Citium, and he was shut up in 
Salamis, and eventually was obliged to submit (B.C. 380). He 
was allowed to retain Salamis with the title of king, subject to 
the payment of an annual tribute and the stipulation that as 
king he obeyed the king of Persia when he commanded. His 
high hopes were shattered, and Cyprus lost for sixteen hundred 
years the chance of playing a part in history. (G. N. C, G. H., 165.) 

The Cadusians, a warlike tribe inhabiting the tract (the 
modern Gilan) between the Alburz range and the Caspian, having 
rebelled, Artaxerxes marched against them with a considerable 
force. The guei'illa tactics of the C'adusians much harassed the 
royal troops. Tiribazus contrived to play off one against another 
their two kings who occupied different camps. Both sent 
embassies to Artaxerxes offering their homage. Terms were 
arranged and the Persian army returned home. 

After throwing off the Persian yoke in the reign of Darius 
Nothos, for several years Egypt had maintained her independence. 
Determined to win back this country, Artaxerxes despatched a 
large expeditionary force under Pharnabazus and Iphicrates, 
the most famous Athenian general whose services the king had 
procured from Athens. 

The fleet forced the Hendesian mouth of the Nile and the 
line of defences was pierced. The way lay opLUi southward to 
Memphis, which could have been taken if before the Egyptian 
army could mobilise Pharnabazus had imirched on to that capital, 
as he was advised by Iphicrates to do. But he was distrustful 
of his Greek mercenaries and procrastinated, and the Nile 
having begun to rise and Hood the Delta with the approach of 
summer, the invaders had hurriedly to retreat without achieving 
anything (B.C. 374). 

In 372 Sparta sent Antalkidas once more to Siisa to procure 
from the Great King both pecuniary aid and an edict prescribing 
the terms on which the hostilities then existing in Hellas should 
cease, and Persian envoys accordingly came to Greece requiring 
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the belligerents to desist from war. Five years later Thebes sent 
Pelopid-iis and Ismenais as envoys to Susa and obtained an edict 
declaring Messene autonomous and independent of Sparta and 
Ampipbolis a free and autonomous city, directing Athens to lay 
up her ships of war than in active service, and declaring Thebes 
the head city of Grreece, any city refusing to follow her headship 
being menaced with instant compulsion by Persian force. A year 
after this, envoys from Athens approached the king and secured 
an edict more in her favour than former ones (B.C. 360). In 
Hellas the will of the Parsi emperor was supreme. 

During the closing years of Artaxerxes' reign, several satraps 
one after another revolted. The disturbed condition of the empire 
emboldened Zedhor (Tachos), Pharaoh of Egypt, with the aid of 
Agesilaus, king of Sparta, to make an expedition against the 
Persian forces in Phoenicia, hut he was forced to hasten back to 
his own country as two pretenders had arisen there in his absence. 
The revolts of the satraps were somehow or other all put down. 

Artaxerxes had a peaceful death in B.C. 358 at the advanced 
age of ninety-four years and after a reign of forty-six yc'ars. 
Greek writers describe him as mild in demeanour and affectionate 
and generous in disposition. When his army was on the march 
he used often to march on foot at the head of his soldiers from 
twenty-five to fifty miles a day, clad in his imperi d dress, with 
a how and ipiiver borne on his shoulders and a shield suspended on 
one arm. He was fondly attached to his (|ueen Statira, who 
fully reciprocated his love, but in other respects his domestic 
life was far from happy, its chief curse being the cruel uatured 
((Lieeu mother Parysatis. 

From the insca'iption on the bases of the columns at Susa 
we h'arn that the apaddrid of Darius at Susa was burnt down 
liy tire^ in the. reign of Artaxerxes I and restored by Artaxerxes 
II. The words of this inscription have been read and interpreted 
by the Western savants as meaning that the last-named monarch 
has done the work of restoration, “ by the grace of Aura Ma/.da, 
Anaihita, and .Mithra ’ and invokes this triad to protect him 
from all evil and not to attack or destroy his work. They lainsider 
this inscription an interesting one inasmuch as thi'y find that 
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this is the first time that Anaihita and iMithra are mentioned 
and invoked b}' an Achaemenian king. Further, they mention 
that Artaxerxes II had established statues of Anaihita every- 
where : and this they do on the authority of a Greek writer 
who says that this king was the first who made the statue of 
Venus — Anaihita — in Babylon, Susa, and Ekbatana, and taught 
her worship to the Persians, the Bactrians, and the people of 
Damas and Sardis. Sir J. J. Modi, however, warns us that the 
rendering of that portion of Artaxerxes' inscription which is 
pointed out as referring to this subject is not certain. The reading 
of the inscription as given by Spiegel is ^‘Analiata utd MitJira 
vashnd Auramazddlia apaddnd adam ok unavam Auramazdd. 
Anahata utd Mitlira nidm pdt’uv ”, and his rendering of it is 
this : ‘‘ Durch Die Guade von Auramazda, habe ich Anahita 
und Mithra in diesen Palast gesetzt? Auramazda, Anahita und 
Mithra mbgen mich schiitzen,” i.e., “ By the favour of Auramazda 
I have put Anahita and Mithra in this Palace. May Aura- 
mazda, Ana,hita and Mithra protect me.” Spiegel puts a mark 
of (question after the word ‘gesetzt’, i.e., 5put’, thus showing that 
he has some doubts about his interpretation of the sentence. 
Tolman gives the same reading and translates “Anahata and 

Mithra by the grace of Auramazda the building I made; 

let Auramazda, Anahata and iMithra protect me.” Weissbach 
and Bang’s rendering is similar and does not point clearly to 
statues. Dr. iModi says that thus we see that the inscription 
does not point to the installation of the images of Anahita and 
Mithra. He thinks that what was really meant by the king 
seems to be that he had patron izt'd and helped some special 
glorification of the Yazats Anahita and iMithra, and perhaps 
specially founded temples in honour of these yazatas, just as 
we have fire-temples in India spt'cially connected with Vrahran 
(Behrani), the 20th yazat, and known as Atash-Behram, so, there 
may be some special tcanples connected with the names of 
Anahita and iMithra. (See Mcxli's monograph on Idol Worship, 
M. :\lenj. P., 14:3-4.) 

It was left for an unassuming Parsi priestly scholar, the 
late Ervad iMeherjibai 1’. iMadon, to point out, and clear up, the 
misconception of Western scholars in regard to this inscription. 
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The following explanation is taken from his monograph on the 
Gathas and the Avesta in M. ]\I. V., 5ol--2 :• — “ In the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Artaxerxes Mnenion, mention is made of Anahata. 
which word we are told to accept as a corrupt form of Ardvisura, 
This is certainly a tall order. In the inscriptions the actual words 
used are Aaramazdd anahata uta Mithra mam jiniuv, which 
means ‘ .May Ahuramazxla anahata as well as Mithra protect 
me.’ Hert' ayiahata is evidently an adjective (jualitying Ahura 
Mazda, otherwise the conjunction uta (‘as well as') would have 
been placed before anah,ata also, if anahata was a proper name 
of a different Yazata. It is an admitted fact that iMazdayasnau 
Iranians never worshipped idols and that some of the Achaeme- 
nlan kings when they comjuered idolatrous countries actually 
broke some of their cherished idols. No doubt we find sevtaal 
foreign gods sculptured on rocks, etc., with the inscriptions of 
the Iranian kings and also without the inscriptions. It is 
thereby intended to convey a double meaning ; the sculptures 
mean (1) tliat these kings conciuered the countries represented 
by the different sculptured gods, and (2) that those gMs wt're 
powerless against them. In one of the sculptures a foreign 
god erroneously supposed by some to Ix' the form of a Fravashi 
is shown with the figure of Darius who is praying before fire, 
which evidently seems to mean that the god stands in the servic'c 
of Darius. In one of these sc,uli)tures we even find a king 
shown as slaying a so-called g(Kl. 

In an inscription of Artaxerxes III. son of .Vrtaxerxes II, 
xVhuramazda and Mithra are alone inv(»ked lor porh etion and not 
Anahita, which fact goes to support Madon’s views that the 
aforesaid inscription of Artaxer.xes II refers to .Miuramazda and 
.Mithra only, and not to the Vazad .\nahita also. 

In the inscriptions of Darius and Xerxes there is no uumtion 
made of INfithra. With tlann Ahurarna/da is always the supreiiu' 
Baga (God). From this Dr. J. M. Fnvala concludes that probably 
the cult of .Mithra was even (aincelled from the religion of ih(‘ first 
Achaemenid(!s and was introduce(l by their successors from 
popular beliefs. (F. F. 1. 18; U. (). D. F., IT.) 

In the lK‘ginning of 1!)82 .Mr. ( J, Gadd, of the Dritish 
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Museum, announced the discovery by Mr, A, W. Davis, British 
Vice-Consul at Eesht, in Persia, of a new series of tri-lingual 
inscriptions on the face of one of the royal rock-tombs of Persepolis. 
Areha?ologists believe this tomb to be the sepulchre of Artaxerxes 
II. A colonnaded platform over fifty feet long is cut out of the rock 
high above the ground and displays the entrance to the royal 
sepulchre at its centre. Above the colonnade is carved an 
enormous relief of the Great King worshipping Ahura Mazda, 
standing for this purpose on a gigantic throne, which is itself 
supported by two rows of figures which represent the thirty 
different nationalities over whom he ruled. In the two friezes 
which run above their heads Mr. Davis has discovered tri-lingual 
inscriptions which detail the race of each supporting figure. (K. I. 
H. of 7-2-1932, p. 24 ; art. “ Achaemenian History,” I, L. Q., 
January-April 1932, p. 105.) 

X. Aetaxebxes III. 

Artaxerxes II had three sons, Darias, Ariaspes, and Oehus 
by his wife Statira. The first had been executed on the charge 
of hatching a plot for the assassination of the king. The second, 
whom Ochus had terrified by declaring that he was to be put to 
ignominious death on the suspicion of his complicity in the plot, 
had taken his own life to avoid the disgrace. Ochus ascended 
the throne with the title of Artaxerxes III (B.C. 358). He 
disgraced the commencement of his regal career by the assassi- 
nation of a number of his kinsmen and the principal persons about 
the court, together with their wives and children. 

About B.O. 351 he led in person an expedition against 
Egypt, which had lieen making her.self a thorn in the side of 
Persia during lualf a (amtury, fostering sedition in various parts 
of the empire and aiding rebellious satraps and states. The 
expedition failed and lost a part of his army. This failure 
Wiis the signal for other revolts. Phoenicia and Cyprus took up 
arms and declared their independence. Idrieus, the vassal prince 
of Caria. reduced Cyprus with the aid of the Athenian Phocias 
and 8,000 mercenarii's. But Belesys, satrap of Syria, and 
Mazajus, satrap of Cilicia, who were detailed to repress the 
Phoenician rebellion, were put to flight by Tabnit (Tennes), king of 
84 
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Sidon, with the aid of Greek troops in the pay of Nektanebo, 
king of Egypt. 

Ochus soon afterwards took personal command of the 
operations against Sidon. Tabnit lost courage, and according to 
tradition, sought to make his own life safe by surrendering the 
town and delivering up a hundred of the leading citizens into the 
Great King's hands (345 or 344 B.C.). These hundred men were 
executed and Tabnit himself was hanged. The Sidonians, fearful 
of the wrath of Ochus, burnt all their ships, houses, and themselves 
in a great pyre. 

The -Tews, who along with the Phrenicians and the Cypriots 
had bid for freedom, were adequately chastised. 

Ochus now made a renewed attempt to reconquer Egypt. 
The expeditionary force was divided into three corps, at the 
head of which was placed one Persian and one Greek general. 
Pelusium and Bubastis fell, and king Nekhthorehbe (Nektanebo 
II) ded, with his treasures to Ethiopia, and Egypt was reor- 
ganized as a Persian province (B.C. 342). This terminated the 
Sebeniyyte or XXXth dynasty of the kings of Egypt, the last 
of the native dynasties. Ochus and his two successors form 
the XXXIst dynasty of Egypt, which lasted for nine years as 
under, until the conquest of the Persian empire by Alexander : — 

Ochus (in his twentieth year) ... 2 years 

Arses ... 3 years 

Darius ... 4 years 

The reconcprest of Egypt once more established and greatly 
enhanced the prestigt' of Persia. The Greek states vied with 
one another to secure the Great King’s favour, and other poten- 
tates hastened to offer their allegiance. The king's generals 
Memnon and i\Ientor once niort; brought the whole of Asia i\Iinor 
under Persian supremacy. The last six years of Ochus's reign 
formed a period of vigorous and successful administration, and 
Rawlinson sees no ground for the assertions of certain writers 
that, after the reduction of Egj’pt, Ochus withdrew to his seraglio 
where he passed his days in sensual pleasures, and that Mentor 
and Bagoas kept him in complete dependence. 

However, as a Persia’s ill luck would have it, palace intrigues 
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became so serious that Bagoas, who is described by Diodorus as a 
wicked and beastly fellow, saw his own safety in murdering the king, 
whose mind his rivals at court had prejudiced against him. He 
poisoned Ochus and put the latter’s youngest son Arses (Arsh) on 
the throne (B.C. 337). Ochus ’s death at this juncture was a 
most unfortunate thing for the empire, for had bis rule continued 
longer he would have by his excellent statesmanship and bravery 
been able so to consolidate and strengthen it that it would not have 
succumbed when Alexander’s Macedonians invaded it. Evidently 
Persia was fallen on evil days. 

XI. Darius III. 


Bagoas, the wicked king-maker, put king Arses and his 

infant children to death, 
and set up a collateral, 
Data (Darius III) Codo- 
mannus,* on the throne. 

This the last of the 
Achaemenian emperors was 
most beautiful in person, 
brave, generous, and of a 
most amiable disposition. 

to sonie chro- 
he was a great 
grandson of Darius II, 
and according to others 
he was not of the royal 
line and in his youth had 
served as a courier. As we 
have seen in our account 
of the Peshdadian kings, 
Firdausi makes him the 



Darius III, Coctomannus. 


son of King Darab and a brother of Alexander the Great by 
another wife. 


He took up the reins of the Persian empire in B.C. 330, the 
same year in which Alexander, who was destined to terminatt* 

* Rogers points out that this king rccei\es the name Codonmnniis only in Jiir<tin, and 
as it would appear, incorrectly, yet this has passed into most histories and hiindbouko. 
(R. H. A. P., 262.) 
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the glorious dynasty which Cyrus the Great had iuunded, 
ascended the thorne of Macedonia. 

In B.C. 338 at the synod of the Greek states at Corinth, 
Philip II, King of ^Macedonia, was solcnmly detlaied the Hege- 
mon or Captain-General of the Hellenes against the Great 
King of Persia. But the attack on that kingdom was dela}'ed 
by the assassination of Philip at .Bgae, the ancient capital of 
Macedonia, in the spring of 330. In the course of the festivities 
arranged for the celebration of the wedding of Kleopatra (his 
daughter by his wife the tierce witch-woman Glympias) with 
Alexander, the King of Epirus, the brother of Olympias, and 
therefore the uncle of the bride, whilst Philip was about to enter 
a theatre, already crowded with spectators, one of his gnardsmon, 
Pausanias, in revenge, it is said, for having given him no it dress 
in respect of an outrage of a revolting character inllicti-d on 
him by Kleopatra s uncle Attains, rushed on Philip and struck 
him down with a sword. 

Alexander III succeeded his father Philip. He was born 

in the summer oi B.C, 3,')() and 
was only twenty when he came 
to the throne. Immediately 
upon his accession he got him- 
self recognised, at a congress of 
the Li'ague states at Corinth, 
as Captain-Ceneral in the [)lace 
of his father. 

Bara sent an envoy to Macedon 
to bring the customary tribute. 
Alexander curtly told the envoy 
to tell his master “whim Philip 
had no children his liens used 
to lay golden eggs, but fmm the 
time that his son Ale.vauder has 
been born, they have become 
barren and do not lay eggs any 

Alexander the (.reat lougcr. NoW I Will go thither 

in person tind will ttdu' the tribuU' from thee which until now 
thou hast received from my father . 
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Early in the spring of 334 Alexander mustered his army 
between Pella and Amphipolis, and then crossed the Hellespont. 
The army comprised 32,000 infantry, including 12,000 IMacedo- 
nian veterans, and over 5,000 horsemen and was accompanied by 
a number of men of letters, historians, geographers, botanists, 
and other scientific men, such as Callisthenes of Olynthus, 
Anaxarchus, Aristobulus, Onesicritus, and Ptolemy. (E. H. A. P., 
270.) 

The Persian naval armament was superior to that of Alex- 
ander and could have successfully resisted the landing of the 
enemy’s army. But the Persians confident of their own personal 
bravery decided upon a pitched battle on land, in which they could 
crush the invading army. The Persian leaders massed their cav<dry 
on the steep bank of the lower Granicus, put the Greek merce- 
naries behind them, and waited for the enemy. Taking up a position 
on the eastern side of the Granicus, Alexander crossed that river 
unopposed. The Persians resisted his further advance, but 
Alexander inflicted on them a great defeat. The Persian soldiers 
armed onl}' with javelins were unequally matched with Ale.xander's 
hea\'y cavalry, who (except the lancer) used short spears. (C. A. 
H., Vol. VI, 302.) 

The classical writers estimate the Persian loss at 2U,U00 foot 
and one or two thousand horse. Ai'istotle puts the Macedonian 
loss at 34 men only, and Arrian at 115. 

The Persian leaders distinguished themselves by considerable 
gallantry, and a number of them fell on the field. Auiong these 
were Mithridates (Meherdat), the son-in-law, and Pharnakes, the 
l)r(Jther-in-law, of the king, IMithrobarzaues (iMeher-Biu'zin), 
satrap of Cappadocia, Ehcesakes, Spithridates, Ati/.yes, Niphhates, 
I’eti lies, and other scions of nobility. 

After this battle there remained no field army to oppose 
Alexander, who overran Lydia, Ionia, Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, 
Pisidia, and Phrygia, besieged and took Miletus, Halicarnassus, 
Marmareis, and Sagalassus, and received the submission of 
Hascyleium, Sardis, Ephesus, Magnesia, Tralleis, the Lycian 
Telmisseis, Pinara, Xanthus, Patara, Phaselis, Side, Aspendus, 
CeUenae and Gordium. (E. A. M., Vol. IV, 550.) 
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At Sardis Alexander’s progress could have been successfully 
resisted or at least effectively interrupted. Its citadel, built on a 
lofty and steep hill and triply fortified, was considered impreg- 
nable and might with ease have been held against the Macedonians. 
But such was the good fortune of Alexander that its governor 
Mithrines surrendered without a blow and went over to Alexander 
with his garrison and treasure. For this treasonable act the cause 
assigned is the terror inspired among the Persians by the result 
of the battle of Granicus. (G. H. G., Vol. VIII, 31h ; B. P., 142.) 
But it is more probable that Mithrines went over to Alexander 
under the belief that he had a better right to the empire than 
Darius as the senior son of the last king and natural heir. 

Alexander reached Gordium, the cliief city of Phrygia, about 
February or March 333. It was here that he performed the 
exploit which has become proverbial as the cutting of the Gordian 
knot. In its citadel there was preserved the waggon of Gordius, 
the first king of Phrygia, the yoke of which was lashed to the 
pole by cornel-bark in a singularly complicated knot. An oracle 
had declared that for him who could untie it was reserved the 
empire of the world. When Alexander went up to see it, he was 
perplexed and cut it asunder with his sword.* Every one accept- 
ed this as the solution of the problem. During the night there 
was a storm of thunder and lightning, which was taken as signi- 
fying the assent of the gods to Alexander's title to the lordship of 
the world. 

^leanwhile Memnon, who was appointed by Darius comman- 
der-in-chief of the fleet and the coast, was pursuing his strategical 
plan of carrying the war into Greece and ]\Iacedonia. He wanted 
to raise Greece against the Macedonian yoke and force Alexander 
to (juit Asia and return home. 

He gained possession of Chios and sailed to Lesbos, where 
four out of the five cities dw:lared in his favour. The fifth, My- 
tilene, which contained a Macedonian garrison, held out. Memnon 
blockaded it by sea and land, but during the operations he was 
seized with an illness and died (B.C. 333). The death of this 

* W. \V, Tarn doubts the gcnumcneM of this famous story, which, he says, is poorly 
Bttestad and hardly even expresses Alexander’s character. (C. A. li, Vol. V, 365.) 
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Ehodian general, the ablest and best of the generals of Darius, 
was a great blow to the Persian cause, especially as there was 
no one left to pursue his plan of carrying the war into the 
enemy’s country. 

Darius resolved to abandon Memnon’s policy of defence by 
sea and to take offensive measures by land. From various 
parts of the empire he had gathered a considerable force. 
A battle took place near Tarsus, on the banks of the Issus, in 
the province of Cilicia. He sustained a severe defeat and his 
wife, mother, two daughters,* and a son fell into the victor’s 
hands (B.C. 333). The Macedonian loss in killed was 300 foot 
and 150 horse. The Persian loss is estimated at 100,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse. On the face of them, these figures are 
untrustworthy. 

Among the Persian nobles who fell were Arsames, 
Eheomithres and Sabakes. Mahaffy (M. Al. E., 23) says that 
at Issus, too, the Persian grandees showed a loyalty equal to 
any instance in the days of media?val chivalry, and sacrificed 
their lives freely in defence of their king. 

Alexander despatched Parmenio to attack Damascus, which 
was surrendered by the governor without resistance, and 
considerable treasure W'as acquired as booty. 

The victor did not pursue Darius, his immediate objective 
being Phoenicia, the conquest of which would have the conse- 
quence of seriously crippling the Persian sea-power. At Marathus, 
in Phoenicia, envoys came to him with a letter from Darius 
asking him as king to king to release his mother, wife and 
children, and offering friendship and alliance. To this letter 
he sent the following characteristic reply; — “By the grace of 
the gods I have been victorious, first over your satraps, next 
over yourself. I have taken care of all who submit to me, and 
made them satisfied with their lot. Come yourself to me 
also, as to the master of all Asia. Come without fear of suffering 
harm ; ask me, and you shall receive back your mother and wife, 

* Tarn (lb,, 369) aavs that later writers never tirDfl of embroidering the theme of 
Alexander’s treatment of these ladies, and adds the sarcastic remark that their praise 
of what he did throws a dry light on what he was expected to do. 
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and anything else which yon please. When next you write 
to me, however, address me not as an equal, but as lord of 
Asia and of all that belongs to you ; otherwise I shall deal with 
you as a wrong-doer. If you intend to contest the kingdom 
with me, stand and light for it, and do not run away. I shall 
march forward against you, wherever you may be." (G. H. G., 
Vol. VIII, 3-5(3.) 

Tyre, the chief city of Phoenicia and the metropolis of 
the commerce of the world, offered a stubborn resistance, but 
fell after a prolonged siege of seven months (July 332). The 
bulk of the freemen perished lighting, while 2000 of them who 
survived were hanged on the sea-shore by order of Alexander. 
The females, children and slaves, to the number of thirty- 
thousand, were sold as slaves. 

Before Tyre fell, Alexander received another letter from 
Darius, offering a thousand talents and the cession of all the 
lands to the west of the Euphrates as ransom for his family and 
proposing that Alexander should take one of his daughters in 
marriage so that thenceforth he might be his liinsman and 
friend. To this letter the proud victor sent the f(jllowing 
answer : — “ All your money and territory are already mine and 
you are tendering to me a part in place of the whole. If I 
choose to marry your daughter, I will marry her wiiether you 
like it or not. Gome hither to me, if you wish to obtain from 
me an act of friendship. ” (Ib., 3(35.) 

Jud;ea and Samaria yielded to Alexander without resistance. 
The strongly fortified town of Gaza which h(dd out was laid 
siege to. Thri'e times the courageous Gazaeans, under the 
command of I3atis, a lirave eunuch, repulsed the assaults of the 
Macedonians. At the fourth assault the town fell. The brave 
garrison fought to the last and was killed to a man. The 
valorous governor, Batis, taken prisoner, was brought, all covered 
with wounds and dirt, before Alexander, who morcik^ssly 
orderfid his feet to be l)ored and brazen rings to be passed 
through them, after which the naked body of the brave man, 
who was still alive, was tied with cords to the tail of a chariot 
which the heartless Alexander himself drove at full speed. 
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dragging the body of his unfortunate victim. This inhuman 
proceeding, which the Macedonian army applauded with 
triumphant shouts and jeers, Glrote describes as the product of 
Homeric reminiscences operating upon an infuriated and vindic- 
tive temperament, standing out in respect of barbarism from all 
that we read respecting the treatment of conquered towns in 
antiquity. 

After seven days’ march Alexander reached Pelusium, the 
frontier fortress of Egypt. The governor offered no resistance and 
opened its gates to him. Memphis, the capital, was also surrend- 
ered, with all its treasure, by the satrap Mazakes, without a blow. 

Opposite to the island of Pharos, in the village of Ehacotis, 
Alexander laid the foundation of the city of Alexandria, which 
was destined to be one of the greatest cities of all time. 

Marching through the sandy desert, Alexander paid a visit 
to the temple and oracle of Zeus Ammon. The temple priest 
greeted him as the sou of the god and foretold that his career would 
be one of uninterrupted victory until he was taken away to the 
gods. This augmented Alexander’s overweening arrogance and 
he was puffed up with the notion that he really was the offspring 
of Zeus Ammon, and of no human father.* 

In B.C. 331 Alexander returned to Asia and in .July of that 
year crossed the Euphrates at Thapsicus. A revolt in Samaria 
was put down and the Macedonian prefect Andromachus was 
burnt alive by him. 

After his flight from the battlefield of Issus, Darius engaged 
himself in unremitting efforts to get together an army for the 
find struggle for the preservation of his country’s independence. 
Such were the immense resources of the empire yet that he 
was able to levy and fully equip an army superior in number and 
more effectively armed than that which fought at Issus. Instead 
of javelins, spears and swords longer than those formerly 
employed were provided, as well as shields for the infantry and 
breastplates for the cavalry. Spiked balls were prepared for use 

• Dr. H. R. Hall ((■ A H., Vul. VI, 154) advances the view that the divinity of 
Alexander was due to no mad arrogance, nor can it be proved that he believed it in the 
least himself, but it was a ‘legal’ necessity so far as Egypt was concerned. 


35 
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against the [Macedonian cavalry and 200 scythed chariots were 
constructed. There were elephants, fifteen in number, marshalled 
in the fighting line, for the first time in Western Asia. Twent}"- 
five nations swelled his army, which amounted, according to the 
classical writers, to over a million men. (R. A. M., Vol. IV, 503.) 
But as Dr. Tarn observes (C. A. H., Vol, V. 379), it was a 
hopeless task to improvise in a year and a half a force fit to 
meet a professional army commanded by a genius. 

Alexander’s army was composed of 40,000 foot and 7,000 
horse, all tried veterans in the highest condition of efficiency 
and well disciplined. The famous M;icedonian phalanx, eighteen 
thousand strong, formed the main strength of the infantry. 
The [Macedonian “ Companions ” and the Thessalians formed the 
principal strength of the cavalry. Alexander commanded the 
right wing and Parmenio the left. 

A spacious and perfectly flat plain in the neighbourhood of 
Guagamela, about 30 miles west of th(* city of Arbela, which 
has furnished its name to the battle, was chosen by Darius as 
the field of battle. In the judgment uf Sir Edward Creasy 
(I!. D. 15. W.. 04), the Persian king had shown wisdom in selecting 
this region for the third and decisive encounter be tween him 
and the invader. 

The biittle ended in coiuplete disaster for the Persians (1st 
October 331). At the head ot his ( 'ompamons, supported by 
part of th( phalanx, Alexander pushed straight towards the 
person of Darius. I’liere w.is an olistinate hand to hand tight, and 
the story is toln that tlie contest might have been much prolong- 
ed since the best ot Darius s troops, (jreeks, ( arians, Persian guards, 
royal kinsmen, etc., were here posted, but when the Macedonians, 
raising their war cry, pressed towards his cliariot, Darius lost his 
self-possession and was the first to turn and flee, even while the 
issue of the battle still hung in the balance. But this story is 
not now Ixheved and the personal conduct of Darius is not greatly 
blamed. Vaux explains that .Alexander s diagonal advance, thus 
breaking the Persian line, and the prompt (K-cupation by some of 
his best cavalry and a portion of the phalanx of the space thus left 
open, decided tbe conflict and a complete rout followed as a 
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matter of course and Darius fled, not as taking the initiative, but 
because he saw the day was irretrievably lost. (V. P. A., To.) 

MazcCus, who commanded the Persian right, for a time vigor- 
ously maintained the light even after the king’s flight; but he 
could not carry on the combat long and the day was hnally 
irretrievably lost. 

According to Arrian 300,000, according to Diodorus 90,000, 
and according to Curtins 40,000 Persians wert' slain in this battle. 
The number of the Macedonians slain is computed between 100 to 
500 men. 

This batle was fought on a spacious battlelield of the 
Persian king’s own choice. The signal defeat which his army 
suffered was a death-blow to the Achaemenian empire. The 
judgment of Grote (G. H. G., Vol. VIII, 388) is that even if 
Darius had behaved with unimpeachable courage, there is 
little reason to believe that the defeat of Arbela, much less 
that of Issus, could have been converted into a victory. He 
writes : — “ Mere immensity of number, even with immensity 
of space, was of no efficacy without skill as well as bravery in 
the commander. Three-fourths of the I’ersian army were mere 
spectators, who did nothing and produced absolutely no effect. 
The flank movement against Alexander’s right, instead of 
being made by some unemployed division, was so carried into 
effect as to distract the Bactrian troops from their place in 
the front line, and thus to create a fatal break, of which 
Alexander availed himself for his own formidable charge in 
front. In spite of amplitude of space — the condition wanting 
at Issus — the attack of the Persians on Alexander’s flanks 
and rear was feeble and inefficient. After all Darius relied 
mainly upon his first line of battle, strengthened by the scythed 
chariots; these latter being found unprofitable, thert‘ remained 
only the direct conflict, wherein the strong point of the Mace- 
donians resided. On the other hand, so far as we can follow 
the dispositions of Alexander, they appear the most signal 
example recorded in antiquity of military genius and sagacious 
combinations. ” 
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Writing eight decades ago, Creasy (C. D. B. W-, 03) remarks 
that even as England’s present mission is to break up the 
mental and moral stagnation ot India and Cathay by pouring 
upon and through them the impulsive current of Anglo-Saxon 
commerce and conquest, Alexander's victory at Arbela broke 
the monotomy of the world by the impression of Western energy 
and superior civilization. 

It is futile and unprofitable to speak ot the superior' 
civilization ot ancient Greece and Macedonia. The Greeks had 
only a superficial veneer of civilization. In the view of writers 
like Gobineau and Chamberlain the ancient Greek was a fraud, 
a rogue and a coward, a slave driver, cruel to his enemies, faithless 
to his friends, wuthout one shred of patriotism or honour. 

“ Alas, ' writes Lord Kedesdale, " for the long years wasted in the 
worship of false gods I Alas ! for tin; iflols with feet of cla\', 
ruthlessly hurled from their pedestals I That the ancient Greek 
was the type of all that was chivalrous and noble was the 
accepted belief taught by the old-fashioned, narrow -minded 
pedagogues of two generations ago. They toolv the Greeks at 
their own valuation, accepting all their figuD.-s and facts without 
a (juestion. Their battles were alwa\s fought at fearful odds; 
they performed prodigies of valour, their victories decided the fate 
of the world. To the student brought up in the faith of such 
books as Creasy’s ‘ Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World ' it comes 
as a shock to be told that Marathon was a mere skuinish without 
result, in which, as a m.itter of fact, the Athenians had if 
anything rather the worst of it." (Introd. to C. I'Mn- C., \'o1. I, 
XVI, XVII.) 

The late Mr. P. Kershasp, a well-reail Parsi member of 
the Indian (fivil Service, cites (K. S. A. P. IL, 13) Herbert 
Spencer, who in his Principles of Ethics condenses bis estimate 
of the Greek qualities in a few pregnant sentences. '' .Mar\ellous 
are the effects of I'ducational bias, he exclaims, and wonders at 
Gladstone's recommending Greek culture notwithstanding his 
familiarity with the doings of these people, guilt} of so many 
atrocities, and characterized by sucli revolting cruelt} of manners 
as Grote says, who were Ikirs through all theh grades from 
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their gods down to their slaves, and whose religion was made up 
of gross and brutal superstitions. Mr. Kershasp (Ib., 44) points 
out that the ordinary classicists and the ordinary Orientalists 
who are nurtured on the Greek language have imbibed their 
prejudices against Asiatic or Persian civilization from a perusal 
of Greek works, the enthusiast being carried off his feet by the 
artistic perfection of form and beauty of diction, which in 
conventional language are to be found in Greek masterpieces, 
and which hide the true Greek character from him. 

The renowned Assjriologist, the late Dr. A. H. Sayce, values 
the great writers of Greece and Rome as unsafe guides. He does 
admit the great literary value of their works and that for 
Western historv their value is supreme. “ But," writes he, “ the 
Orientalist can never again go to them for instruction and 
argument with the faith of former generations ; living witnesses, 
as it were, have started out of the grave of centuries to convict 
them of error and deceit. We have at least learnt the true 
worth of 'credltur quidquid Gnccia mendax audet in liistoria! 
Modern research, then, obliges us to endorse the judgment 
passed upon Herodotus almost as soon as his History was 
published : it is not onl}' untrustworthy but unveracious, ” (S. 

A. E. E., XV, XXH.) 

The famous gOdgrapher and historian Strabo (B.C. 54 to 

A.D. 2 1), himself a Greek, warns his readers not to give much 

credit to what any authors have related ol the ancient history 
of the Persians, Modes, and Sci'ians, on account of their simpli- 
city and love of table ; and, as concerns the accounts given 

regarding Alexander, he observes that it is not altogether safe 

to trust the most part of the authors who have written about that 
Macedonian monarch for they exaggr-rate both on account of 
tin’ gloi'}' of AU'xander and of tin; difliculty there is in refuting 
relations of event which occurred at the extremity of Asia. 
(Bk. XI, ch. vii, 2-3.) 

T’o resume our history. From Arbela Alexander advanced 
on to Babylon where Mazieus had taken refuge. The city was 
not defensible, its walls having been long since destroyed. 
Mazanis came out to meet Alexander and the population 
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welcomed him with acclamations and presents. There so much 
treasure was found that he could bestow 600 drachms to each 
soldier of the Macedonian cavalry, 500 to each man of the 
foreign cavalry, 200 to each man of the Macedonian infantry, 
and something less to each man of the foreign infantry. 

Alexander sent Philoxenus to Susfl. which readily yielded. 
Here a booty of 50,000 talents (£11,600,000) and much other 
inestimable treasure was obtained. 

At the ‘‘ Persian Gates the foriuidable pass leading up to 
Persepolis, the satrap Ariobarzanes made a stout attempt to 
bar Alexander’s progress towards Persis or Iran proper. Alexander’s 
frontal attack was repulsed and he had to return to his camp 
after sustaining loss and without doing any damage to the 
defenders. A Lykian captive slave acquainted him with the 
existence of a track known only to himself which could bring 
him on the flank of Ariobarzanes. In the night he wont 
over this tract with a smaU mobile force and took the Persians 
unawares from the rear, while to hold the defenders’ attention 
his captain ICraterus at the same time assailed the Pass in 
front. The defenders were for the most part killed. 

From Persepolis Alexander secured the enormous iimount 
of 120,000 talents, equivalent to £27,600,000, and so much 
other valuable liooty that ten thousand two-mule carts and 
five thousand camels were required for transport. 

The helpless Persian monarch lied from Fkbatana to 
llhagae with tin; intention of crossing through the Caspian 
Gates to escape from the Macedonian victor. Eight days after 
he (piitted Ekbatana, Alexander entered it. He made it 
his principal depot and deposited in its citadel the cash IxMity 
which he had acquired at 8usa and Persepolis. Ijoaving it in 
charge of Parmenio with a strong garrison, he hurried to 
overtake Darius liefore he crossed the Gates, but when he 
reached Rhagae he bairnt that the fugitive had already pa,ssed 
through them. 

The last of the Achaemenian kings had ('scaped capture 
by his Macedonian adversary only to fall to the daggers of 
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two of his own satraps, Bessiis, satrap of Bactria, and Barsaentes, 
satrap of Drangiana and Arachosia. Firdausi mentions iMahiyar 
and JanusijAr, two ministers of high degree, as the two 

disloyal regicides. Just as Alexander reached the chariot in 
which the murderous traitors had left their king, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Damghan two hundred miles east 
of Kaghae, Darius breathed his last. Alexander undoing 

his own cloak cast it upon the body of the last of the heirs 
of Cyrus and Darius and ordered him a suitable royal burial 
at Persepolis. 

Tarn’s judgment (C. A. H., Vol. VI, 386) on Darius that 
Darius ‘ great and good ' is a fiction of legend, and that he 
may have possessed the domestic virtues, otherwise he was 

a poor type of despot, cowardly and inefficient, is an ungenerous 
pronouncement and displays a lack of appreciation of the 

overwhelming difficulties that had beset the unfortunate monarch. 
He had come to the throne at a time when Persia was 
exhausted by perpetual warfare with her enemies and further 
considerably weakened by internecine feuds, and, besides, he 
was opposed to the greatest military tactician and statesman 
of that period, and one of the greatest generals the world has 
produced. Creasy (C. D. B. W., 04, 69) says that Darius, before 
he came to the throne, had proved his personal valour as a 
soldier and his skill as a general, and a fair examination of 
his genendship in this his last campaign shows that he was 
worthy of bearing the same name as his great predecessor the 
royal son of Hystaspes. Unprejudiced critics must agree with 
Mahaffy’s verdict that Darius was likely (mough to make a 
good name in history had he not fallen upon so gigantic a crisis 
in human affairs. 

Bessus tied to his satrapy of Bactria and there proclaimed 
himself the (Ireat King, a.ssunu'd the upright tiara, and adopted 
the throne name of Artaxerxes. 

Alexander assumed tht> imperial Persian crown and 
regarded himself as the legitimate successor of Darius and 
the head of the Persian empire, and “ becoming more Per- 
sian than either Macedonian or Greek ", he adopted the dress 
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and ceremonial of Persian soA’ereip;ns. His head dress, the 
‘ diadema’, was copied from that of the Persian monarch. 

Although he was a bitter opponent of tlie religion of 
Zoroaster and a prosecutor of tlu- priests of that Faith, he 
regarded the Persian people themselvts as a race worthy of 
all respect and sought in them a second pillar " for his uni- 
versal empire. Thirt}' thousand vigorous lArsian youths, whom 
he called Epigonoi, he armed and drilled on the i\facedonian 
model ; and into his corps d’elite, the t'ornpanion Cavalr}', ho 
incorporated a number of Persian officers and soldiers. 

In 330320 B.C. Alexander reduced Hraugiana, Gedrosia. 
Arachosia and the Paropamisadae. Crossing the Hindukiish, he 
arrived in Bactria. Bessus bed across the Oxus. and Alexandfu 
entered Bactria without any opposition. The fugitive was 
pursued by Ptolemy Legus and seized. .Alexander ordered him 
to be scourged and sent to Bactria, where, after a short 
imprisonment, he was deprived of his nose and ears, and in 
this condition was sent to Ekbatana, and thcuc' crucifii'd. 

In 32G B.C. .Alexander invaded India l)y the Khvber 
Pass. Crossing the Hindukush, fighting his way to the 
Indus, and crossing that river about March 32G, be ('nttaed the 
Indian soil. In the country between the Indus and the 
Hyphasis (Bias) one of the Paurava (Porus) l)rothe]x offered 
him a stubborn resistance’; but by splendid military tactics 
Alexander gained a great victory, penetrated beyond Sialkot 
into -lammu and then, much against his will, was forced by a 
mutiny in his army to retreat in Septeiuber of the same \’ear. He 
reached Susa in April or Alay 324. Here he consummated his 
contemplated fusion of the two imperial races. Alacedoninns 
and Persians, by holding a grand marriage feast at wbiidi 
eighty of his oflicers were married to girls of the Iranian 
aristocracy according to Zoroastrian rites as a symbol of the 
union of Hellas and Persia. Some ten thousand Alaf-edonian 
soldiers who had taken I’ersian wives rt'ceived weddinn presents 
from him. He himself married Statira, the daughter ot 
Darius Codomannus, thus assuming the character of that 
kings legitimate succes.sor. Prior to this marriage, he had 
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rnarried, according to Zoroastrian rites, Eoshanak (Eoxana), 
the beauteous daughter of Oxyartes, a Bactrian prince (328 
B.C.). These two Persian princesses were his only legal wives. 

He disbanded his Macedonian veterans, organized Persian 
footguards, chose Persian companions, and invested Persian 
officers with chief military commands. 

Among the Satraps (strategos) appointed by Alexander, 
those in the west of the empire were exclusively ^lacedonian ; 
but among those in the east there were several Persian nobles. 
At his death the satrapy of Media was held by Atropates and 
that of Parthia and Hyrcania by Phrataphernes and his 
father-in-law Oxyartes governed in the Paropamisidae. 

Warner Brothers, in their Introduction to Vol. I of their 
translation of the Shah-nameh, observe that history and 
legend alike throw considerable doubt on the paternity of 
Alexander, of which fact Iranian patriotism avails itself to 
explain that Philip married his daughter to Shah DS-rab, who 
taking a dislike to her sent her back to her father, at whose 
court she gave birth to Alexander, who was brought up as Philip’s 
own son and thus Iranian amour prupre is saved as the 
great conqueror is made out to be an Iranian himself. 

Besides the ShiHi-nameh, the Dasatir and the Sharastan-i 
Chahar Chaman mention Alexander as the son of DArab. Also 
Hamdu’lkih Mustawfi-i Quazwin, in his Tiirikh-i Guzideh, speaks 
of his being the son of Darab and brother of Dar3i. Tabari and 
Dinawari mention the story of the Persian paternity of Alexander, 
but do not endorse it. Mirkhond mentions that certain mal- 
content princes and nobles of Iran had incited him to claim 
the kingdom and promised him their support. 

For our part we see no reason to disbelieve the story of the 
Persian paternity of Alexander. He had himself disowned the 
fathership of Philip and though in his vaingloriousness he 
assigned his parentage to the god Ammon, his own acts show 
that he was aware of his Persian origin. His adoption of the 
Eoyal Persian dress and head-gear and of the ceremonial of 
Persian sovereigns, his selection of Persian companions, his 
81 
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disbandment ot ^Macedonian soldiers and organization of Persian 
guards, his nomination of Persians to chief military commands 
and to important satrapies, his marrying only Persian wives and 
having the marriage ceremony performed according to the 
Zoroastrian ritual, and his intense desire to effect a fusion of the 
Macedonian and Persian races, all these indicate that he knew 
in his heart that he was a Persian by birth. 

It is a fact, and a most regrettable one, that he set fire to 
the citadel and royal palace of Xerxes at Persepolis. This piece of 
gross vandalism is glozed over by the classicists with the expla- 
nation that it was done as a symbol that the Greek war of revenge 
against the Persians had come to an end and the atonement for 
the expedition of Xerxes was complete. The story that this 
was done in drunken frolic at the instigation of Thai’s, an 
Athenian courtezan and mistress of Ptolemy, who had accompanied 
him from Greece, and who 

led the way 
To light him to his prey 
And like another Helen fired another Troy, 

is assumed to be mere fiction. But Plutarch, Diodorus, and 
Arrian do report the destruction of the palace by Alexander under 
the influence of drink. He was given to heavy bouts of drink, 
and instigated by the wiles uf the charming Athenian harlot, 
when he was in a state of intoxication, he perpetrated this !ict 
of wanton destruction un a hasty impulse, and very likely without 
deliberate intention. We have the authority of Arriiiu, who wrote 
his History of Alexander in the time uf Emperor Hadrian, that 
wht'n Alexander became sober again, he repented the damage he 
had dune. Plutarch also mentions, in his Life of Alexander, that 
all writers agree that the king presently repented and commanded 
the fire to be quenched. 

Curtins mentiuns that Alexander was the first to cast 
fire-brands on the palae(‘, then followed the guests, then 
the servants, and finally the mistresses, and makes the sad 
refleeti(jn ; ■’ This, then, was the destruction of the palace of 

the whole of the East, which formerly gave laws to so many 
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nations, which was the abode of so many kings, which had 
once proved the only terror of Greece, and which was built 
with the aid of a fleet of a thousand ships and an army with 
which Europe was flooded : the sea was planked with mighty 
beams, the mountains were dug through and the sea was let 
in their hollow. And not even at a later date did it rear its 
head up again from this destruction.” The same writer informs 
us that the Macedonians felt ashamed that so distinguished a 
city was destroyed by their king during his revels. 

Gobineau (G. H. P., II, 391-2) speaks thus of the horrors 
of the catastrophe The whole male population massacred, 
the women and children reduced to slavery, ferocious pillaging, 
dilapidation without limit, a treasure of six hundred and ninety 
million francs reserved to the king, who delivered the rest to 
the army gorged with gold and precious things, courtezans 
themselves setting lire to the palace in the transports of mad 
drunkenness, nothing has been spared to render the scene worthy 
of the excesses of a man who, for posterity, must necessarily be 
incomparable in all that he did, evil as well as good.” 

Who will not agree with the judgment of Benjamin (B. P., 46) 
that the burning of Persepolis was a mistake, whether done in 
a moment of frenzy or as an act of profound policy, for he who 
wars against arts, wars not against nations, but against mankind ? 
The great Hall of Xerxes was, perhaps, the largest and most 
magnificent structure the world has ever seen. 

Along with the royal palace at Persepolis, the library of 
Daz-i-Napisht attached to it, wherein the royal archives and the 
Zoroastrian and pre-Zoroastrian scriptures and other literature 
were treasured carefully, was also subjected to the conflagration, 
Similar documents which were deposited in the library of Ganj-i 
Shahigan at Samarcand were also destroyed by the Macedonian 
conqueror. The classical writers make no mention of this wanton 
destruction of those invaluable records, nor do they allude to his 
persecution of the Zoroastrian religion. But Pahlavi writers and 
oriental historians, such as Masoudi, Tabari and others, record 
this sad fact. 

In the Pahlavi books Alexander is denounced as one of the 
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three arch-enemies of Persia, namely, (1) Zoh&,k*, the Babylonian 
monarch who overthrew the PeshdMian king J amshid and ruled 
Iran with exceeding oppression and abounding cruelty ; (2) 
Afrasiab. the Turanian or Tartar king, who for a long period of 
years waged war with Iran during the Kaiyanian period, 
ravaging and destroying many fair portions of the country ; and 
(3) Alexander of Macedon, who terminated the Achaemenian 
rule and destroyed the ancient literature of Persia, extinguished 
the holy Fire in many tire-temples, and slew a number of the 
Zoroastrian priests. 

Of these same tlnee arch-enemies of Iran Firdausi in his 
narration of Ardeshir Papekau, the founder of the Sasanian 
empire, speaks as follows, putting the words in the mouths of 
two young men who were entertaining Ardeshir ; — “ Mark 
what the tyrant Zohak brought to pass on the throne of royalty, 
how the hearts of kiugs were distressed through the malevolent 
Afrasiab, and how in recent times Sikander slew all the rulers 
of the world. These (three) have passed away, leaving an evil 
name, and have secured no place in joyful Paradise.” 

Mirkhond writes in his Rauzat-us-SafS. that Alexander 
caused to be translated from the language of Fars into the 
Ionian tongue books of medicine, astronomy, and philosophy, 
which translations they took into Ionia, but he committed to 
the liaines the records of the .Magi, laid their temjdes waste, 
and by such means destroyed all the vestiges of that faith. 

Sir John Chardin (1043-1713), who had travelled in Persia 
and India, says in his account of the Guebres that he has not 
found anything more sensible in the teaching of the Guebres 
than the complaint which they speak of about Alexander the 
Great and that they are not wrong to curse, detest and imprecate 
him, taking him as a pirate, as a brigand, as a man without 
justice and without brain, born to disturb order and destroy 
a part of human kind, instead of admiring him and receiving 

• The Rt. lion. Syeil Amocr All, P.C., in a lecture (lcli\orC(I by him before the Poraur 
Society, Lonflon, on ■20th -June 1913, on Persum Culture, aaul that the Icccnrl of Zohak to 
his nund represents a real chapter in the 'ancient history of Persia ; an Assyrian or Arab 
iiuasion, the subjugation of the Persian people and their uprise to fresh glory under a 
hero king. 
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his name as all other people do. H. G. Eawlinson writes (E. H. B.) 
that Alexander had shown himself the enemy of Zoroastrianism, — 
the burial customs of the Banians had been forbidden, libraries 
and temples ransacked, and the sacred Avesta books either 
destroyed or, what was almost a w'orse desecration,* translated 
into Greek by recreant Persians to satisfy the curiosity of 
Greek savtmts. 

When engaged in constructing a dockyard at Babylon with 
the principal purpose of building a fleet for his intended conquest 
of Arabia, Alexander was struck down by a fever and passed 
away, in Nebuchadrezzer’s palace, now called Al-Qasr, at the 
young age of thirty-two }ears and eight months and after a 
reign of twelve years and eight months (13th June 323 B.C.). 

Arrian pronounces on him the panegyric that there was 
in this king’s time no race of men, no city, nay, no single 
individual, with whom Alexander’s name had not become a 
familiar word, and that such a man who was like no ordinary 
mortal, could not have been born into the world without some 
special providence. 

Alexander was very strong in person, and a very valorous 
and consummate general, the greatest perhaps of all ages. But 
his passion was furious and his vanity so extreme that he even 
claimed divine birth, affected the apparel of the gods, and 
wanted to be paid divine honours.! In this respect the Parsi 
king C}Tus the Great stands out in shining contrast to the 
great Macedonian who terminated the dynasty which the 
former had founded. Xenophon informs us that in his dying 
movements, the great Parsi con(jueror piously exclaimed, “Ye gods, 
I thank you much that I have been sensible of your care for 
me and that I have never in my successes raised my thoughts 
alwve the measure of men.” 

In cruelty Alexander wt»s no better, perhaps worse, than 

• The Zorruatrians nf no feriod ha\e considered the translation of their scriptures 
into a foreign language as an act of desecration of their religion. So far Eawlihson is wrong. 

t Rostovtzeff says (R. H. A. V.' , Vol. I, 35b) that it is certain that tast numlers of the 
people who inhabited Alexander's cnipire lehc\cd in his diiinitj and the legend of the 
‘divine Ishaiider’ survives to this day iu the Iranian world. 
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Philip. He commenced his career on the throne by promptly 
ridding himself of his brother-in-law Amyntas and other relatives 
and possible competitors for the throne and all such persons 
whom he deemed dangerous. The dispositions of the father 
and son are thus compared and contrasted by Bolsford and Sihler 
(B. S. H. C., 544) ; — “ The father would dissemble his resentment, 
and often subdue it ; when the son was provoked there was 
neither delay nor bounds to his vengeance. They were both 
too fond of the wine, but the ill effects of their intoxication 
were totally different ; the father would rush from a banquet 
to face the enemy, cope with him, and rashly expose himself 
to dangers; the son vented his rage not upon his enemies, but 
on his friends. A battle often sent Philip away wounded : 
Alexander often left a banquet stained with the blood of his 
companions. The one wished to reign with his friends, the 
other to reign over them. The one preferred to be loved, the 
other to be feared.” 

In the outburst of his sorrow for the loss of his personal 
favourite, Hephiestion, from an attack of fever brought on by 
excessive wine-drinking, Alexander caused the physician Glaukias, 
who had attended Hephaistion, to be impaled. Plutarch tells 
us that fighting and man-fighting were the primary passions 
of his nature, and he sought consolation from his grief for the 
death of his favourite in an invasion of the mountain fortresses, 
between Media and Persia, of the brave tribes of the Cossaeans, 
who made a stubborn defence for forty days, but were at last 
overpowered and every man of them was slain and offered 
up by him as an acceptable sacrifice to the manes of Hepha'stion. 

Parmenion’s son Philotas, who held tlie high office of 
general of the Companion Cavalry, was treacherously arrested 
and unjustly put on the rack to wring from him a confession 
that he and his father were privy to a plot to murder Ab'xander. 
PTom behind a curtain Alexander watched the agonies and 
smiled at the screams of the friend who had fought by his 
side in many a battle. Parmenion, who had rendered valuable 
services to Alexander and to Philip and become the second 
person in the Macedonian army next to the king himself, was 
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also treacherously executed. Parmenion’s execution, says Tarn 
(C. A. H., Vol. VI, 390) was plain murder and leaves a deep 
stain on Alexander’s reputation. 

His barbarous treatment of Batis, the valorous defender 
of Gaza, we have mentioned before. We will not further 
enumerate the many other revolting instances of the cruel and 
passionate disposition of this great warrior-king. 

It is surprising to see such a well-balanced historian as 
Brig.-Genl. Sir Percy Sykes pronouncing his judgment that 
throughout Alexander showed statesmanlike moderation and self- 
control, and this too while he is relating Alexander’s campaign 
against Thebes in B.C. 335, when that king completely destroyed 
that city, with the exception of the temple and the house of 
Pindar, killed 6,000 people, and carried all the rest into slavery, 

Alexander used to have the door sprinkled with exquisite 
perfumes and with fragrant wine, and myrrh and other kinds 
of incense were burned before him, while all the bystanders kept 
silence or spoke words only of good omen because of fear, for 
he was an extremely violent man, with no regard for human 
life and gave the impression of a man of choleric temperament. 
(B. S.H. C., 682-3.) 



An oil-paiiitiHR of Zoroaster in the Royal Palace 
(now the Puhlic Museum) at Hanover. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE DIADOCHI. 

At Alexander's death, 50,000 talents (£11,288,515) lay in 
the treasury, and the annual tribute was 30,000 talents. When 
asked in his last moments to whom he bequeathed his kingdom, 
he gave the reply so characteristic of him, “ To the strongest.” 
It has been generall}’ asserted that the conquest of the habitable 
world had become a passion with him, and that his sudden death 
confounded the magnificent plans he had formed for universal 
conquest and the fusion of the whole civilized world into a single 
Graeco-Asiatic empire. But Tarn contends that there is no reason 
to suppose that he had formed any design of world-conquest; 
the belief that he had rested on no better authority than a late 
and unauthentic compilation which passed as his ‘Memoirs' and 
attributed to him a scheme for the conquest of the countries 
round the ^Mediterranean, a scheme which the Romance afterwards 
made him carry into effect. In fact, points out Tarn, Alexander 
had not yet completed the conquest of the one-time Persian 
empire; a great block of territory stretching from Heradea to 
the Caspian— Paphlagonia, Cappadocia, Pontus, Armenia, the 
Cadusii of Gilan — -had become independent. (C. A. H., Vol. VI, 423.) 
The talented Pars! author of “ Studies in Ancient Persian History,'’ 
the late Mr. P. Kershasp, of th(* Indian Civil Service, has 
advanced arguments to show that the Hellenising of Asia which 
Freeman thought entered into Alexandt'r’s design and which 
Freeman considered Alexander’s title to fame, would have been 
an unmitigated calamity to the world. Mr. Kershasp charac- 
terises Hellenism as meaning barbarous e.xclusiveness, a thin 
coating of outward polish. fjord Redesdale (Introdn. to 
C. F. N. C., Vol. I, XVI, XVH) exposes the fashion that has 
been among the schoolmen to hold the Greeks up to admiration 
as being historically the first thinkers, and says that nothing can 
be further from the truth. Bacon condemned their philosophy as 
childish, garrulous, impotent and immature in creative power. 
In the view of witers like Gobineau and Houston Stewart 
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Chamberlain the ancient Greek was a fraud, a rogue and a 
coward, a slave-driver, cruel to his enemies, faithless to his 
friends, without one shred of patriotism or honour. Chamberlain 
(C. F. N. C., Vol. 1, 86-91) maintains that the Greeks were no 
great metaphysicians and have just as little claim to he 
considered great moralists and theologians and observes that if 
the Greek had continued to develop his faculties on the one 
hand purelj^ poetically, on the other purely empiricalh', his 
influence would have become an unmixed and inexpressible blessing 
for mankind, but, as it is, that same Greek who in poetry and 
science had given us an example of what true creative power can 
effect and so of the way in which the development of man has 
taken place, at a later time, proved to be a cramping and 
retarding element in the growth of the human intelligence, 

At any rate the fact stands that although in her war of 
vengeance Greece was victorious over Persia her victory was 
only a material one. It was pointed out by Prof. Browne, in 
his lecture on the Literature of Persia delivered before the 
Persia Societj' of London on •26th April 1912, that the invasion 
of Alexander and his Greeks hardly produced any effect on 
Persia, and Hellenism .scarcely touched the surface of the 
national life and thought at that period. Instead of Hellenising 
Persia, Greece herself was Persianized. Prof. Darmcsteter says : 
“ Dans sa guerre de revanche la Grece n’ait pas assez vaineu ; 
c’est que sa victoire sur la Perse nait, dt6 qu une victoire 
materielle (d dout elle a souffret elle-meme plus qui la victime. 
Alexander revait de fondre rOcnideut et IGrient : il n’a reussi 
qu a luoitie ; il a persire le Grece, il n a pas hellenise la Perse. 
(“Lomp d’lei] sur L’Histoire de la Perse,” 21.) 

The empire which Alexander had carved out with his 
sword had not gathered sufficient cohesion ere he died. Nor 
did he leave an adult heir to succeed to the great heritage. 
Such being the case, after his death there began a violent 
struggle and scramble for the possession of his empire. For 
a period of four decades the empire was convulsed by fearful 
civil wars. 

At the time of Alexander’s death his wife Koxana was 
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expecting a child, and there was a three year old boy, named 
Herakles, falsely alleged to be his son by Barsine, the widow 
of Darius’s famous Greek general ^lemnon. His half-witted 
illegitimate brother, Arrhidieus, was another claimant to the 
throne, and so also was Statira, the daughter of Darius, to 
whom he had been married at Susa. 

The Macedonian army, which was considered as the 
representative of the people, resolved that Roxana's unborn child, 
if a son, and Arrhidteus should be joint kings. 

The greatest and ablest of the late king’s generals were 
deputed to administer the various satrapies, with full military 
power in their own provinces. It seems that as each one 
proceeded to his satrapy he secretly cherished the ambition of 
carving out an independent kingdom for himself. They are known 
as Diadochi or Successors. 

x\.t Triparadisus in Syria Antipater, to whom the regency 
fell in B.C. 321 and who ruled from Macedonia, arranged a new 
partition of territories. Syria, Persis, and Media remained 
respectively with Laomedon, Peucestas, and Peithon. Philip 
obtained the satrapy of Parthia, Stasanor that of Bactria and 
Sogdiana, Amphimacus that of Mesopotamia, Antigenes that of 
Susiana, and Seleucus that of Babylonia. 

Peithon was an -ambitious man. He seized Parthia, 
murdered its satrap, Philip, and set up his own brother-in-law 
in his place. But he was soon driven out of Parthia as well 
as iVfedia by Peucestas, satrap of Persis, with troops supplied by 
some neighbouring satraps together with his own. 

The allies elected Eumenes, who had been the principal 
secretary of Alexander the Great and was now governor of 
Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, to ixicupy Alexander’s throne jit 
Susa (B.C. 31b). Peithon fled to Seleucus Nicator, satrap of 
Babylon, and with him sought help from Antigonus, surnamed 
the Gne-eyed, another distinguished general of Alexander. A 
war in Media and Susiana followed. Eumenes, who was a most 
loyal partisan of the royal house of Ale.xander, was by an act of 
unparallelled treachery betrayed by his own veteran soldiers 
known as the Silver Shields, and handed over to Antigonus, who 
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had him executed (B.C. 316). Autigonus got commission as the 
king’s strategus or captain-general horn the regent. Peithon, 
who was carrying on a plot for the recovery of his lost power, 
was lured by Antigonus to a friendly conference and slain. 
Peucestas, satrap of Persis, was deposed b}' Antigonus and 
mysteriously removed. When the latter was in Babylon, he 
called on Seleucus for an account of his revenues. Seleucus 
refused, and fearing for his life fled with a body of horsemen to 
Egypt and sought the protection of Ptolemy. 

Antigonus aimed at obtaining the whole of Alexander’s 
empire for himself, and was hatching a plan for the invasion of 
Europe. Ptolemy, Seleucus and Lysimachus of Thrace formed a 
league against him in combination with Cassander, who was 
ruling in Hellas and Macedonia, and at the battle of Glaiia 
administered a decisive defeat to his son Demetrius (B.C. 312). 
On the 1st October of that year Seleucus re-entered upon the 
possession of his satrapy of Babylonia, with the help of a body of 
troops furnished by Ptolemy, and was warmly welcomed by the 
population whose affection he had won formerly. This event 
was the foundation of the great Seleucid dynasty, and from it 
commences the Seleucid era. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


THE SELEUCID DYNASTY. 

Seleucus was bom about 3.56 B.C. in a noble iMacedtaiiau 
famil}’. His physi(j^ue was superb and he was possessed of 
considerable eourage. His friendship was umcli esteemed by 
Alexander the Great and at the Susa celebrations the latter 
awarded him the hand of the lady Apaiiia. the daughter of the 
Persian Spiutamenes, and so her descendants who occupied the 
Seleucid throne could boast of both ^Macedonian and Persian 
blood. This fusion of blood, Sir Percy Sykes points out, necessaril}’ 
reacted powerfully on the attitude of the House of Seleu(-us, 
■which must have been rather Graco-lranian than purely Greek 
in its ideals, and, consequently, it is not surprising that many 
satraps were Persians or Medes, and Persian troops were employed 
and fully trusted. (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. 1, 302.) 

At the important battle of Ipsus, in Phrygia, the united 
forces of Seleucus and Lysimachus crushed the army of 
Antigonus, and he was slain (B.C. 301). In the division of the 
spoils, Lysinia(:hus recxPed north-western Asia Minor— Caria. 
Lydia, Ionia and Helles[)ontine Phr}gia, and Seleucus got Syria 
and GiX'ater Phrygia. 

The dominions of Seleucus and L}simachus were separated 
by some smaller states— -Armenia, Pontus and Cappadocia. In 
Armenia the Persian dynasty of Hydermid's retained power ; and 
the kingdoms of Pontus and Cappadocia were c'stablished, respec- 
tively, by the Iranian princes iVIithridates and Ariarthes. 

Seleucus extended the Syrian monarch)’ established b}- him 
in B.C. 31-2 over a considerable portion of Asia Minor, including 
also the whole' of Syria* from the Mediterranc'an to the Euphrates 
and the tc'rritorv onwards from the latter river to the banks of 

* III the PahUiM nuiidchcuhii the i,f Syria h inciitioiied as Surutan, i.r,, the 

rnuiitry r.f Sun,i nr S\ i la, and i.i .ipnkcn nf as the cnuiitrv from u Inch the Kiijihiates runs. 
Mahoiiimedan writers have guen it llic iMiue nf (Sham) because it is situated nii the left 
(J^-- cji Kaabeh. Yemen (.Arabia Felix) ia ao called because it w situated nn the 

right of Kiiabch. (Modi’a art, XI, J, B, B. K. A. S., No. LIV.Vot XX.) 
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the Oxus and the Indus. He crossed the Indus, but could achieve 
nothing against the tanious IMauryau emperor Chandra Mauri 
or Chandragupta, who came from a branch of the Pramaras, 
one of tlie thirty-six royal races of the " line of the Sun descended 
from the King Ifamchandra or one of his brothers. He was a 
man of commanding capacity and cwentually established himself 
as Emperor of India, ruling from the Hindu Kush to the Nerbada, 
from tlie Arabian Sea to the Bay of Bengal. (B. H. I. E. A., p. ix.) 
Seleueus was obliged to seek a safe I'etreat liy the cession to this 
Indian potentate of the Oabul valley and the governments west 
of the Indus which Alexander had formed out of the Indian 
districts. In return he (jbtained oOO war elephants and much 
treasure. 

It is tempting to take note here of some interesting 

circumstances concerning the connection of the Parsis with 

Chandragupta and his Inruse. In the Sanskrit drama '\ludra- 
rakhsha, written in about the Sth centiu’}' A.D., there is an 
allusion to the fact that the Parsis had helped this monarch 

in his invasion of Nca'thern India ; and it appears from an 

inscription of Pudradaman (il^PloH A.D.) on a bridge near 
Girnar at Junagadh in Kathiawar that Chandragupta's grandson, 
the famous emperor Asoka, had appointed a Persian, Tushhspa, 
to be his vicero}' of Kathiawar with tht* title of Raja, a title 
with whicfi onl}' the princes of the ro\al family were honoured.* 

Such emiiunt authorities as Sir -John ^Marshall and Dr. D, 
B. Spooner ha\e ad\anced the attractive theory tfiat Chandra- 
gupta and Asoka W(‘re of Iranian descent; and the Oriental 
scholars Akiraj I’makant and Sir -I. J. Modi have expressed 
themselves in substantial agretanent with them. But several 
other scholars have warmly coniliatt'd this hy[)othesis. 

Seleueus founded seventy-five cities, including Seleucia on 
the Tigris, where lu' established his eai)ital. Ijater he transferred 
his seat of [)ower to the city of Antioch on the Orontes, about 
tifteen miles from tlu' sea. and ordinarily re.sided there. It was 

• 'llioie s iilsii L'\)(luiuc tlial in 1I10 iiiidillo uf live iilli (.uuim\ A.J)., a Parsi, by 
iianie Praii.ul.at ta (I’ers, Faina-lata, O.P, X\aron<aUta) ua.i ^taeruor nf Kathiawar under 
thu Tndain hini; SkaiKl,i';u|ita. and «a< .-uciei'dcd in that I'iin-e b\ his <011 Chakrapalita. 
(H. P. V. U. Iv., 4 - 5 .) 
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laid out on a symmetrical plan, the chief street bein^ a straight 
line four miles in length. 

He reorganized his domains, portioning off the twelve large 
districts into seventy- two districts of a more manageable size. 
According to the hypothesis of Dr. Tarn (T. S. P. S., 33) the 
Seleucids had three administrative divisions — satrapy, eparchj', 
and hyparchy. As his empire had so spread out as to make 
effective supervision from 8})’ia difficult, .Seleucus made over the 
upper satrapies, with Seleucia, as capital, to Antiochus, his son 
by Apama. 

It was his aspiration to reunite Macedonia to Asia, but 
it remained unrealized. He crossed the Hellespont and was 
proceeding towards Macedon when he fell beneath the dagger 
of Ptolemy Keraunos, whom he had brought with him in his 
train (B.C. 281). 

Thus ended the career of Heleucus Nicator, the greatest of 
the Diadochi. 

His successors in the empire which he had carved out were 
twenty-one in number. His immediate successor was his son 
Antiochus I, surnamed Soter or the Saviour (B.C, 281-2(32), 
to whom his father in his own life-time had entrusted the 
administration of the countries lying east of the Euphrates as 
co-regent, 

Antiochus was an enlightened ruler and during the entire 
period of his rule he was constantly engaged in the struggle 
to keep the Seleucid empire intact. Under his patronage Berossus, 
a priest of Belus at Babylon, published his history of Babylonia, 
base^ on the cuneiform records. 

In B.C. 276 there was an invasion of Asia Minor by 
the Gauls, who crossed over from Europe and oc-cupied the 
district which was named after them — Galatia. 

8oter was followed by liis son Antiochus II (B.C. 262-246), 
He was a man of depraved habits and a drunkard. Ho sufferer! 
his kingdom to be ruled by his wivi's and male fasnurites, .and 
was vain enough to accept from the cit} of Miletus the title 
of Theob or God. During his regime, Bactria in conjunction 
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with Sogdiana and Margiana, threw||off the Seleucid domination, 
and Diodotus, the Greek satrap of Bactria, proclaimed himself 
king (B.C. 256). We come to appreciate the vigorous hold 
of the Parsi kings of the Achaemenid dynasty on the various 
turbulent lands from the Jaxartes to the Arabian Sea and from 
Scythia to Mekran when we contrast it with the anarchic 
condition of the same country under their Seleucid successors. 
Under Cyrus and Darius these territories were so thoroughly 
conquered and, owing no doubt to the beneficent administration 
of the Achaemenian m anarchs, so loyally attached that through- 
out the long struggle with Greece the troops from the east 
proved a support for the Empire. This long and firm Achae- 
menian occupation stands out in strong contrast with the 
complete failure of the Seleucids in these regions. In a very 
few decades three successful revolts took place in Bactria, 
Parthia and Astibene, and Sogdiana ceased to obey the 
Solenoid king. (Sir J. C. Ooyajee's art. “ The Pax Achaemenica,” 
J. C. M. V., 50.) 

We are now approaching the sudden appearance on the stage 
of the world of one of the most remarkable nations of the East, 
the Parthia us, who have played a most notable role in the histories 
both of Ancient Persia and Ancient Rome and so long as their 
dynasty lasted, acted as an effective curb on the progress of Roman 
power in the East. 




CHAPTER IX. 

THE ARSHKANIAN OR PARTHIAN DYNASTY. 


Between the death ef Alexander the Oreat (B.C'. 13tli .June 
323) and the (U’erthrow ot the Arshkanian or Parthian emperor 
Ai'tabamis (Ardawan) by Artaxerxes I (Ardeshir Papekan), th»^ 
founder of the SaKanian dynasty (A.D. 2Gth September 226), a 
period ot five centuries and a iialf intervened, The Persian 
version of the Chronicle of Tabari devotes but two pages to the 
narration of this entire peri(xl of Parthian rule, Mirkhond 
(M. E. S. R., Pt. I, \'ol. II, 32U-1) sa}s that although In* took 
pains to examine historical works he was unable to find the names 
of the Arshkanian kings and whatever notices he met with con- 
cerning them were all so contradictory tliat the accounts did not 
agree even about two of them. Firdausi deals with this dynasty 
very briefly in his Shah-nameh. The revolt of Ardeshir and his 
war with Ardawan he narrates at some length, but the preceding 
period he disposes of in twenty couplets, as admittedly he knew 
nothing about it except a tew names. On th(* authority of the 
Dehkan of ( 'haj he mentions that after the death of .Alexander, 
none had the throne and crown, but bold and headstrong jjrinces, 
descendants of Arasti, had each in his career made himself a 
realm out of some [)ortion of the districts, and when they sat 
rejoicing on their thrones they were cidhd i\fuluk-e-Tawaif 
(Tribal Kings). As to how these princes perisla'd I'oot and 
branch, Firdausi states that their chronicle does notsa\. nor has 
he heard, or read in the Nameh-e-lvhusravan (" Book of Kinos ') 
anything save their names. Nevertheless, historians are able 
to trace a good deal of harthian histoi y in the Shah-namt'h mixed 
up with the Kaiyauian dynasty. As .Sir .J.C. Coyajee observes 
(art. ‘‘ The House of (jotar/es", S. V. A, of 1632). it was indeed 
impossible to ktn‘p out the glorious deeds of five centuries of Par- 
thian history from the national annals in spite of tht‘ <’Teat 
reluctance of the Sasankle editors and collectors of the country’s 
traditions to chronicle the greatness (J th(‘ir hated predecessors ; 
and 30 the result has been that we find Parthian kings and princes. 
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like Grotarzes (Grudarz), Gew (Giv) and Kai'en introduced into the 
national epic as Knights of the round table of King Kai Khusrau 
and his predecessors, and that we get occasional glimpses of Par- 
thian history and descriptions of individual Parthian exploits in 
the midst of what is the general history of quite other ages and 
dynasties. 

Edward Thomas mentions in his paper on Bactrian Coins, 
.dated 5th July LSGd, published in the Journal of the Eoyal 
Asiatic Society, that the Parthian system was specially of local 
kings, under an imperial chief, hence the term 5Juluk-(‘-Tawaif. 
{i.e.. Kings of the Tribes), under which administiation sub-division 
was carried to such an extent that, as Tabari says, in every cit\ 
there war> a king (jy. (bncerning the AfiMuk-e- 

'Piwaif, some interesting information is furnished in Pahlavi 
books. It is mentioned that at one time Alexandtu' thought of 
destroying the wbok^ of the Iranian aristocracy so that he could 
then safel}- march to India without any fear of having his rule 
subverted b}’ the leaders of Iran rising in I'eAiilt. But he was 
dissuaded b}- Aristotle from perpetrating tuch an atrocious 
deed. .Aristotle's reply to his royal pupil on this subject is 
preserved in the letter wlu’ch Tansar or Tosar, tlie minister 
and Head Priest of King Ardeshir Papekan. wrote to .lasnafshrdi. 
the king of Tabaristau. .Aristotle's advice to Alexander was 
as follows - 

“ What di-stinguishcs the Persians is eoui'a^e. hraveix’. .oal i)]'uilonee 
in the day of battle.— qualities which torm the most poweiinl 
mstniment for sovereirrufy arid success. If joii externtinate 
them, you will destroy frc.in this world the best piliai- ol talent, 
.ind oiK'it the great men have disappt'ared, thou shah be 
uiiavoidalily forced to pass down to sdllains the functions 
iiiid the ratdjs of the ureal Now l-'a.r this in mind that 
in this world their is no evil plagne, revolt and pestilence the 
action ot wlilch shall be so pernicious as the promotion of 
villains to the rank of nobles.” 

The Greek piiilnsopher tidvised Alexander to ado[)t the policy 
of divide ef iinjiera , — to divide tire Irtmian empirt' into petty 
principalities (AIuldk-e-Tawaif), so that no particular chief could be 
so powerful as to raise the banner of revolt and rule oyer the 
whole empire. (M. H. P., 9-10.) 

89 
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There were in the neighbourhood of Bactria a number of desert 
nomad tribes who were accustomed to make inroads into the 
Bactrian territories with a view to plunder. One of these nomadic 
tribes was the Parnian Dahae*, who had emigrated from Scythia 
and had their pasturing grounds on Bactrian territory. Diodotus, 
the powerful satrap of Bactria, attempted to bring these predatory 
people under his rule, and to escape him they expatriated them- 
selves and moving westward settled within the boundaries of 
Seleucid territory near Parthia. These Parnians now came to be 
known as Parthians. 

Prof. A. H. L. Heeren (H. H. E., Vol. I, 9) reminds us 
that it was among the nomad tribes that the greatest revolutions 
in the histor}’ of mankind, which not only determined the 
fate of Asia, but shook Europe and Africa to their centre, had 
their origin, and that it would almost appear to have been the 
design of Providence to contimu' these nations in a state more 
true to nature and nearer by some degrees to their original 
condition in order to renovate by their means (as histor}' proves 
to have tieen often the (;as(;) the more ci^'ilized races of the 
world, which had prepared, by degeneracy and luxury, the 
way for its own destruction. 

The Parnians or Parthious were of the same Aryan stock 
as tilt* Persians, ;ind, with ]3en,jamin (B. P., IdS) we see no 
reason wh}' the Parthian dynasty should not be considered 
and called Persian. Eeferencf's to the Iranians of the Parthian 
dynasty are found in iMauii (X, 4:3-11) and in Natryashasti'a 
(XXV, f39j. Tliey are spoken of as Pahravas. These Pahravas, 
Pallav<is, or Pahlavs, according to Sir .1. 4. iMcxii (iM. As. P., 
Part II, 20-2j, are the .Vrsacidian Partliians, a dynasty of whom 
had long rult'd in India even upto the country of i\lys()re. The 
(lhalukyas, the opponents of these Pahlavs, are suppos('d bv 
somfi to be the same as Salukians or the followers of Seleucus, 
the general of Alexander the Great. The following further 
information respecting the Pahlavs is taken from the remarks 

• Sir Percy Sykes (S PI P, ^rrl crl , Vc'J. !, rt07) mentions thht ni the Akhnl oasis 
to the north of the river .\trek tlicre i« a district \Nhich in the icntli < entury A.f)., and 
probably in much earlier times, v.:m termed Dahistau and included a town of the .^^ame 
name, which according to the Persians was foundet hyKai Kr^bad of the Heroic ace. 
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made by Mr. M. P. Khareghat, a retired Judge of the Bombay 
High Court, in his preface to H. P. A. I. “ The name Pahlava 
is generally believed to have been applied in India to the Parthians. 
The Iranian word Pahlava is derived by philologists from 
Parthava, and seems to have been applied in the first instance 
in Iran to Parthian magnates under the Arsacides and from 
them to have been transferred later to the heroes of Ancient 
Iran. We know from classical writers that there were Parthian 
rulers in India about the beginning of the Christian era. and 
a class of coins found in and near India bearing usually legends 
in Greek and the Indian Kharoshti script and Iranian names 
are attributed to these rulers, who are called Indo-Parthian 
by modern scholars. In Indian inscriptions and literature 
the Pahlavas are often mentioned with the Sakas and Yavans, 
foreigners who came into India about the same period within 
a few hundred years. It is interred from these three facts, 
viz,, (1) the practical identity of the Iranian name Pahlav 
with the Indian Palrlava, (2) the existence of Parthian rulers 
in India, and (3) the conjunction of the Pahlavas with the Sakas 
and Yavans, in Indian literature, that the Pahlavas were 
Parthians, and the inference is justifiable.” Prof. P. V. Kane 
points out, in his monograph on the Pahlavas and the Parasikas 
(M. M. V., 353) that PAnini regards the ‘parsvadigana’ as 
containing words denoting tribes subsisting by the profession 
of arms. Mr. Kane sees in ‘par.s-avah a close resemblance to 
Pars or Persis and says that it is not unlikely that it is the 
older representative of the word ‘ Parasika'. He too mentions 
that the Pahlavas were well-known in India about the beginning 
of the Christian era and had come to occupy such responsible 
posts as the governorship of Surastra (Kathiawar). As to the 
word Parasika, Principal B. H. Hrxiivala has shown, Ix'yoiul dispute, 
in his Lecture IV (PI. P. H) that it is not used by Sanskrit 
writers for Parsis only. It sc-ems to have lieen employed for all 
sorts of foreigners or [ler.sons of alien (i.e., non-Hindu) descent. 

As to the religion of the Parthians, it is tht deliberate opinion 
of Sir J. J, Modi (-1. M. -h V., p. XLV) that they were Zoroastri- 
ans in descent and faith. They ereicted tire-U'inples and held the 
Magi originally in great reverence. The word magi is derived 
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from (j.l*. viaijac which signifies "pertaining to the Median tribe 
of the i\^aga^■-^. The priests of the Parsis are known to this day 
as tnoheds. which word is derived from the same root. The 
sacerdotal profession was reserved to the IMagi as it is to the 



tn \ji' le IP i’l 1 Pijii ^ ’i ;«.■ Pi .ii {-r.t \ 1 1 \ V. itJi t f'l oiif y'lt/ 1 u i-g?* m left hari'l. ’I'ht-' 

II 'f! . 'V < t h<‘ / fi'/'. .< i \\ {uiifi'i'inti} ' I 111' 'll 1 h* 1 .111(1, w { 'Ml I'V the priest v, lien 'g< iii'j 

hcf< 1 1 1 <[ nri- ?:f . I h,it 1)14 hi iMi h ( 1 j .irn* lc> *4 tho stilisii of hn irupuh 

mii\ I "I poiliUc tlhj tue it'iore him 

Diobeds lo-da\, and tlimr garments wen- white, as are those of the 
latter, white being tlie colour s\mboli(:al of physical, mental and 
spiritued purit\. in addition to their siiiritual functions they 
distinguished tliemselves as physicians, astrologers, teachers and 
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auualists ; and we see from tht' Shah-nanieli that the principal 
ministers of the Iranian kings weie almost im ariably m-uhcls. 

Although the prit-'stly functions were confined to the .Magian 
class, the first Parthian king- were incorporated in their order and 
were the head priests and chief judges. Pliu> celK us that Tiridates. 
brother of the Parthian King Vologases I, who was gi^'en thecrrUMi 
of Armenia by Emperor Kero of Rome (A.l). (>0). was a Magian. 

Water', the sacred element which makes the organic life 
increase, and rivers and seas, enjoyed a special worship and 
voyages by sea were avoided as far as po-sible lest the sacred 
element be polluted. (E. O. R. P., dt).} So Tiridates. when he 
had to go to Ronre for his iuwstiture by XlTo, avoided crossing 
the sea and made the whole journey by rrjad, onh ei'ossiug the 
strait of Hellespont. 

The earl> Parthiaiis did not bury their dead, but followed as 
best as pi.issible the injunctions concerning the dead preserved by 
later Zoroastrianism. They exposed the corpses to b(' devoured by 
birds and beasts of [iiey. alter which their bones were collected 
and placed in sepulchres called astoch'ms. The successors of the 
early L’arthiatis. we leai'ii from Herod(.)tus. burnt their dead in 
Nisibis, (E. 0. R. P.. 2.5.) 

Gradually the i’arthians Est much of tlieir reverence for the 
Magians, find became so tar la.v in their observance ol the pure 
tenets of the original faith as e\en to apotheosise some of their 
kings and to display distinct leaning towards idolatry, one form of 
which was the worship of their early kings. 

Endcr the Achaemenides they were sub.jected for sc'veral 
centuries to tlu- religion followtd by Eyrus 
and I farms. Pul their national Eaith inclined, 
rather towards the wia'ship of the elements 
and es[)eciall\ towards that ot the sun 'and 
the moon, the lattei' iT which they wor- 
shi])ped under the names of Anaitis. Artemis 
and Xannce. It was also mtlueuced by the 
Uuii-niuui- M'liii.i* pantheistic religion of the Scyths and the 
polytheism of the Hellenes. The cult of .Mithra was much spread 

* Aci'uiiiin" in Hie the Ahthiaic theni\, and the \ino spuing finm the itpinal cord 

and the blood oi the -^acriticed animal. 
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among the Parthians, and when they came in touch with the 
West, they erected temples and set up in them the statues and 
icons of their deities. (Ib., 10, 17, ‘20, 35.) In later times Christi- 
anity had made notable progress in the Parthian empire. The 
last king ot Osrohene, Abgar IX, who ruled from 179-214 A.D., 
had been converted to Christianity, and there was a flourishing 
cliiu'ch in his city of Edessa, where, in A.D., 198 a council was 
held to determine the date on which the Easter should be 
observed. 

Their loss of reverence for the Magians, their leaning towards 
idolatry and their other notorious defections from the pure tenets 
of Zoroastrianism gave great offence to the Persians who were 
staunch adherents of the old Faith ; and this was not the least 
among the causes that culminated in the revolt of the Persians 
against Parthian domination under the leadership of their national 
prince Ardeshir Papekan (Artaxerxes 1) who founded the renown- 
ed S&sanide empire on the ashes of the Parthian. 

In refinement and quickness of intelligence they were inferioi' 
to the Persians. Their language and writing were called by the 
later Persians Pahlavi. that is, the language of the Pehelwans 
(warriors) or Parthians. Dr. Tarn (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 589) 
mentions that the Pahlavik (Parthian Paldavi) was akin to 
Parsik (Sasanian Pahlavi) and the roots of both systems have 
been traced to Achaemenian times. Keferring to the Paikiili 
Inscription of the Sasanian king Narsih (in the Iraq territory 
near the Persian frontier in northern Kurdistan), which is 
a bilingual inscription, one version being written in the script 
and language of the older, the Arsacidan empire, the other 
one in the script and language of the younger, the S^Lsanian 
empire, E. Herzfeld mentions that besides the importance 
of the purely historical contents of this long inscription, it 
furnishes undeniable proof that Pahlavi can no longer be 
regarded as a mixed or hybrid language, full of Semitic words, 
but that the Arsacidan as well as SAsanian Pahlavi is nothing 
else but two learned systems, of a merely graphic character, 
of writing a great part of the Iranian words with Aramaic 
ideograms. (J. K. 0. I., No. 7, p. 104.) 
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They were a nation of riders, and from their boyhood they 
acquired the practice of riding without saddles. Driving in 
chariots and a disinclination for hunting were considered as 
effeminate. They passed almost their whole time on horseback, 
conversing, buying, selling, even eating on their horses. Their 
cavalry was of two classes, one a body lightly armed with a bow 
of great strength and a quiver of arrows, and probably also a sword 
and a knife, the other a body of heavy cavalry, with horses clad, 
like their riders, in armour, and carrying a long and heavy 
spear, more powerful and weightier than the pilum of the 
Komans, and also a short sword to be used in close combat. 
The horse archers were equally formidable in the charge and 
in the retreat, being trained to shoot from their bows at full 
gallop while advancing or retiring, a skill which has descended 
to the men of Persia to this day.* Their principal mode of 
lighting was to make a series of attacks separated by a swift 
flight, in which they shot backwards with terrible effect. 
Plutarch (D. P. C., Vol. II, 293) describes this as indeed a 
cunning practice, for while they thus fight to make their escape, 
they avoid the dishonour of a flight. The Greek phalanxes and 
the Eonian legions, unaccustomed to this method of warfare, 
were often overwhelmed and completely shattered by these 
rude warriors. Tdie mailed horsemen charged at full speed and 
drove their spears with such force as often to pierce the 
bodies of two enemies at one thrust. 

We learn from Plutarch’s Life of Crassus that the Parthians 
did not encourage themselves to war with cornets and trumpets, 
but with a kind of kettlediann which they struck all at once in 
various quarters, mixed with sounds resembling thunder, having, 
it would seem, very correctly observed that of all our senses 
hearing most confounds, and disorders us, and that the feelings 
excited through it most quickly disturb and most entirely 
overpower the understanding. In the battles which the 
Sasanians fought we see that their soldiers were incited to action 
by shoutings and by the sounds of trumpets as well as kettledrums 

• Sir 1 ercv SyktM (S. H. P., Snl eA., Vol. I, 341) mentions that Persian horsemen 
shoot guns or ntie-- oil horselmck at full gallop, with remarkable precision, their 
ihot to the rear being one that would baffle anv European cavalryman. 
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and Indian be]]^. 'Phus Firdausi, in narmtiii" tlit^ battle in 
which Emperor Wilej'ian of Pionie was made a captive by King 
Shapin', sings. ’'From both ilo'its rose thi“ din of cymbals and 
shoutings. Brave Shapin' Ijesfirrcd liimscif at the centre. At 
the din of trumpets and Indian bells heaven “hook. Kettledrums 
were tied on elephants' backs. The neighing of the war steeds 
was heard toi' two miU's. So also we read that when King 
Behrarn Bur (Wahrau V) made his sudden ouBaughton the troops 
of the Khakan of Chiu, on the field of Kashmilian. considerable 
alarm was caused in the enemy ranks by the shouts of his men. 
the din of bugles, and other strange noises wliich were made by 
tilling the drien skins of o.xen with pebbles, ;ind attaching them 
to the necks of the hoises. which as they charged, made the 
]icbbles rattle. 

The Paruiaus or Parthiai’s who settled tlieniNclves within the 
boundaries of the Selcuc-id territory near Bartlna had two chiefs, 
the brothers Arsaces’^ and Tiridates.+ 

Strabo calls .\rsaces an> r ^l{yt]iis (a Scythian man) but at 
the same time mentions that others considered him to lie a 
Bactrian. .fustin (km-ribes .Vrsaces as a man ot uncertain origin, 
but of undisputed bi'a\cry. .Vecordiug to Ijindsa)' (L. V. H. F. P.. 
2) -A.i'saces liaviug e--.[)oused the eausi' of the .Syrian king during 
the nsiirp.ition of Diodntus, h.ad to lly, on the success of the latter, 
to Audrag'iras (calk d hy some historiaus hy the various names of 
Pericles and Agatliocles). governor ol Parthia, 

.\uilragoL'as having offered a wanton insult to Tiridates. the 
two brothers took up arms and unfurled the .'uicieut Persian hattle- 
staudard, the Brafsh-i-Ka' eyan, which their uncle had sa\(d from 
falling into tlie hands ol the 31 aeedonians at file hidtle of Arhela. 
and secretly pre^ernd. 'I’hey attacked .Xndragoras aiui slew liim 
aud permanently treed this part of the country from .Macedonian 
rule. 

I. .Arsacf.r. 

The elder brother Arsaces was proclaimed king, and in B.F. 

the ek'vciith Near ot .\ntiochns Theos, the foundation of the 

' Frc.m arsd ,',r nrsliii (Siisnk (irslniu) riieaiiui<; “ venerablo, " 

' llndatei, Peru Tirdad, mean* '• C.iveii t.r dedicated to (tke Yazat) Ttr ” 
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renowned Arshka,nian or Parthian empire was laid. ( In a drachm 
of his he calls himself ''Kyuva Setry vahya Arshak, ’ i.e., “ The 

King of excellent race, Arsace."’ (G. IM. K. C., 1-2). 

Benjamin aptly points out this event as a curious example 
of the contradictions of destiny that a tribe which exiled itself from 
home to escape from the precise law's of a regulated government 
should within a very few years establish a similar government as 
a direct result of the action it had taken to escape from such a 
rule. This event is also a testimony to the genius and grit that 
have always characterised the Iranian races. 

According to Isidore of Charax, Arsaces was proclaimed king 
not in Parthia, but in the city of Asaak, northw'est from it, in the 
district of Astauene, wdiere a perpetual lire was maintained. It 
was before this tire that he received his royal investiture. Tarn 
(C. A. H., Vol. IX, 575) mentions that this fire w’as undoubtedly 
(though it cannot be said which from which) connected with the 
P’armer’s Fire, Adar Burzin iMeher, on Mount Kavand, one of the 
three sacred and eternal fires of later Zoroastrianism, the others 
being the Warrior's Fire in Atropatene and the Priest’s Fire in 
Persis. 

Iranian legend connects the dynasty of the Arshkanians 
with the Kaiyaniaiis, tracing their descent from Kai Arash (Kava 
Arshan of the Avesta), the third son or grandson of King Kai 
Kobad. 

Parthia proper was bounded by the countries of Chorasmia,* 
Margiana, Aria, Sarangia, Sagartia, and Hyrcania. In area it 
was about 33,000 square miles, about equal to Ireland. Cyras 
the Great had conquered it, and Darius enumerates it, in his 
inscriptions, among the provinces of his empire. 

In the third year of his reign Arsaces was killed in battle 
by a spear-thrust and was succeeded by Tiridates, who, on 
accession, adopted the name of his brother Arsaces, as a throne- 

• Dr. H. \V. Dellew aay** that both (Afghanistan and Baluchistan) were divisiona of an 
extenaive geographical area known by the name of Khoraaaan. The word Khoruaaan itaelf 
ia aaid to be a mere euphoniam of Khoriatan or ‘ the country <'f the tun’, ‘the place of 
Light or, in other word:' ‘ The Ka^t \ ‘ the Orient \ as being the easternmoat or Indian 
province of the ancient Persian empire of Cyrua and Darius (B. A A.. 181-2.) 

40 
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name. The same name came to be adopted in addition to his 
own by each succeeding Parthian sovereign, and so the dynasty 
is known as the Arsacide or Arshbanian dynasty. According to 
Tarn (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 575), Arsaees, reckoned the founder of the 
dynasty, is a legendary figure, the founder being Tiridates. 

II. Tibidates I. 

The new king distinguished the beginning of his rule by 
attacking Hyreania, a dependency of the kingdom of Syria. He 
succeeded in wresting it from King Seleucus II, styled Callinichus 
(‘ Splendid Victor ’), who had inherited the Seleucid throne from 
his father Antiochus II. It was a most desirable acquisition 
as it was in close proximity to Parthia and almost as large as 
Parthia itself and much more productive. Strabo describes it as 
“ highly favoured of heaven”. 

Callinichus was distracted by other troubles of his own at 
the time. Ptolemy III, Euergetes, king of Egypt, had made 
war on Syria to avenge the murder of his sister Berenice by her 
step-son Callimachus ; and there was also a civil war between 
Callimachus and his brother Anti(X}hus Hierax. who disputed 
with him the dominion over Asia Minor. Having concluded 
peace with Ptolemy and brought the civil war with his brother 
to an end, he was able to undertake an invasion of Parthia. 

Tiridates fled northwards into the region betwecm the Oxus 
and the -faxartes and took refuge with the powerful nomadic 
tribe of the Aspasiacae (Apa-Saka, ‘ Water Sacas'), who dwelt on 
the north of the Oxus. Soon, liowever, he quitti'd his retreat 
and gaining over King Diodotus II of Bactria to his side, assailed 
Callinichus and won a complete victory making the Sekaicid 
king a captive.* This victory, points out Prof. Rawlinson 
(G. K. P., 55-0), adds another to the many instances when; a 
small but brave people, bent on resisting foreign domination, have, 
when standing on their defence in their own territor\', [moved 
more than a match for tlie utmost force that a foe of over- 

• Major Caimiiigtiurn, on the authority- of a tragment of Poaidonius, foncludea that 
Seleucu# waa not only defeated h\ Tiridates, hut made jjriaoner. Kawlmaon, houever, 
points out that thia would make Poaidoniua expreaaly contradict Juatin, v. ho aaya that 
after hU defeat was recalled to Ui« own kaitjdoin by fresh troubles, (R.S.O.M.P., 49.) 
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whelming strength could bring against them, and it reminds 
us of Marathon, of Bannockburn, or Morgarten. The Parthians 
annually celebrated it by a solemn feast as the beginning of 
their independence. 

Tiridates showed considerable magnanimity toward the 
captive Syrian king and treated him as befitted his exalted rank 
and after a time restored him to his liberty and suSered him to 
return to Syria. 

With admirable foresight he began to strengthen his realm 
by erecting strong forts in suitable positions and garrisoning them 
with troops. In the district of Apavortene (Apavarta), in a very 
fertile and easily defensible spot, he built the town of Dara. He 
intended to make it the seat of government, but the succeeding 
monarchs did not use it as such, and the city of Hecatompylos 
(meaning the “ Hundred Gates ”), which Alexander had built 
in the valley of the Gurgan river and was at first the residence 
of the Parthian kings, remained the seat of the Parthian 
government. 

Tiridates was an active and able monarch. He lived to a 
good old age and his reign lasted over a period of thirty-seven 
years. The Arsacide era commenced with the date of his 
accession, 14th April 247 B.C. 

HI. Abdawan* (Abtabanus) I. 

His son and successor Artabanus (Pers. Ardawan) I, 
(Arsaces HI) took advantage of the rebellion of a satrap named 
Achccus, advanced into Media, and seized the entire country 
between Hyrcania and the Zagros. Lindsay assigns this conquest 
not to Artabanus, but to his father. (L. V. H. C. P., 4.) 

Seleucus III, Soter, who had succeeded Callinichus died 
after a short reign (B.C. 226-223), being poisoned by his 
generals, and was followed by Gallinichus’s second son Antiochus 
HI, Magnus, who proved a vigorous monarch. He advanced 

against Arsaces III at the head of 100,000 foot and 20,000 

* 

* Sir H Rawliiison derives this name from Atra or Adar, Fire, and translates it as 
“ The Worshipper of Fire ”, It may also mean “ The Great Guardian ”, from Arin, 
Sreat, and Wdn, guardian. But the correct derivation is Av. Ashavaiia, which means “a 
righteous person". 
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horse, and took Ekbatana, which was an open and undefended 
town, without a battle. 

Polybius has left an interesting account of Media and its 
capital Ekbatana, which gives a high idea of the importance 
of this country of the Medes. He writes “ Media is the most 
powerful of the kingdom of Asia, whether we consider the 
extent of the country or the number and goodness of the men, 
and also of the horses produced there. For these animals are 
found in it in such plenty that almost all the rest of Asia is 
supplied with them from this province. It is also here that the 
royal horses are always fed on account of the excellence of the 
pasture. The whole borders of the province are covered with 
Grecian cities, built as a check upon the neighbouring barbarians 
after the country had been subdued by Alexander. Ekbatana 
only is not one of these. The city stands on the north side 
of Media, and commands all that part of Asia which lies along 
the Moeotis and the Euxine Sea. It was even from the most 
ancient times the seat of the royal residence and seems in 
splendour and magnihcence very greatly to have exceeded all 
other cities. It is built on the declivity of the mountain Orontes, 
and not inclosed with any walls, but there is a citadel in it, the 
fortifications of which are of the most wonderful strength, and 

below it stands the palace of the Persian kings The palace 

contained 7 stadia (810 paces) in circumference and the magni- 
ficence of the structure in every part was such as must have 
raised a very high idea of the wealth and power of those who 
built it, for though the wood was all of cedar or of cypress, no 
part of it was left naked; but the beams, the roofs, and the 
peristyles were all covered, some with plates of silver, and some 
of gold ; the tiles likewise were all of silver. The greatest part 
of these riches were carried away by the Macedonians who attend- 
ed Alexander, and the rest were pillaged in the reigns of Anti- 
gonus and Seleucus. At this time, however, when Antic<?hus 
arrived, tnere were still remaining in the temple of Aena some 
pillars cased with gold and a large quantity of silver tiles 
laid together in a heap. There were also some few wedges 
of gold and a much greater number of silver. These were now 
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coined into money with the royal stamp, and amounted to the sum 
of almost 4,000 talents (about £7,75,000).” (Hampton’s Polybius, 
B. 10, p. 192, quoted by Lindsay, L. V. H. C. P., 4-5.) 

Antiochus carried on his campaign for five years, but 
failed to subdue the Parthian king, who maintained a determined 
guerrilla warfare and offered such resistance that in the end 
Antiochus had to acknowledge his independence, and even to 
seek alliance with Parthia for the purpose of invading the 
Magnesian Euthydemus, who had overthrown the house of 
Diodorus and usurped the throne of Bactria. 

IV. Phbiapatus. 

Phriapatus, Arsaces IV, came to the tlirone in succession 
to his father Artabanus I. He had a peaceful reign. He calls 
himself on his coins Philhellen and Philadelphus. 

V. PflBAATES I. 

Phriapatus was succeeded, in B.C. 181, by his eldest son 
Phraates (Pers. FrahAt) I, Arsaces Theopator, who early in his 
reign subjugated the barbarous but warlike tribe of the Mardi, 
who occupied a part of the Elburz, living in caves dug in the 
sides of the mountains. He now turned his yearning eyes to 
the adjacent fertile district of Media Atropatene. How much of 
it he actually took into his possession is not definitely stated ; 
but as Isidore of Charax mentions that Phraates removed the 
Mardi to Charax, near the mouth of the Tigris, it is inferred 
that his dominions must have comprised the province of 
Characene. His reign was a short one. He bequeathed his 
kingdom not to any one of his sons, but to his brother 
Mithridates* (c. 178 to 138 B.C.), who, as events proved, fully 
justified the choice. 


VI. Mithbidates I. 

The new king was a prince both wise and vigorous, who, in 
his reign of thirty-seven years, transformed the petty state 

• Just aa Tiridates means “ Given or dedicated to the angel Tir ”, Mithridates means 
“Given to the angel llithra or Meher ”. According to C. A. H., Vol. VIII, 513, this 
king ruled from 171 to 138 B.C. 
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to which he had succeeded into an extensive, powerful and 
flourishing empire. 

Bactria had sensibly weakened herself by her wars with 
Sogdiana, Arachosia, Drangiana and Aria ; and while king 
Eucratides w'as occupied in his Indian wars, Mithridates availed 
himself of these circumstances, and, invading that country, 
wrested two of its districts, Tapuria and Traxiane (the Kasef 
Ehd province). 

He launched a sudden attack on the valuable province of 
Media Magna, which though claimed by the Seleucids as a 
vassal state, was practically an independent kingdom, nearly as 
powerful as Parthia. The Medians put up a vigorous resistance, but 
Mithridates succeeded in acquiring the province. Leaving it 
in charge of a Parthian noble, Bagasis, he marched to Hyrcania, 
which was making a bid for independence, and nipped the 
revolt in the bud. 

He now proceeded to the west and invaded Susiana or 
Elymais, to the east of the Tigris, which was an ancient seat of 
power. The Elyraaeans, whom the Seleucids had failed to 
subdue, had to yield to the Parthian conqueror and their rich 
country became a part of his dominions. From the temples of 
Athenia and Nanaia he secured a treasure of 10,000 talents. 

Babylonia, which was then subject to Syria, was the next 
object of attack. The lieutenant of king Demetrius was defeated, 
and Babylonia, though perhaps not its famous capital Seleucia, 
became a Parthian possession. A cuneiform document has been 
discovered showing Mithridates entering hJeleucia in the early 
days of July 141. (C. A. H., Vol. VIIl, 528.) 

After the end of the Macedonian supremacy, Persis had 
recovered its independence and became autonomous under 
Bagakart I. Its kings perpetuated the Achaemenian traditions 
and its people remained ardent followers of the religion 
of Zoroaster, whilst in Parthia and elsewhere this religion 
had degenerated. The coins of these kings show on the 
reverse an altar of Fire, on whoso left the king is standing with his 
face turned towards the right, and holding in one of his hands 
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a bow, which rests on the floor, while his other hand is raised 
in the gesture of prayer. A human figure is hovering over the 

altar on the reverse 
of some coins of this 
category. Mordt- 
mann attributes it 
to Ahura Mazda, 
which is a miscon- 
ception common to 
Western writers, as 
has been explained 
before when speaking 
of the similar figure 
on the Behistun 
inscription of Darius 
the Great. There is 
very often a banner 
on the right of the 
altar, which according to i\Ieyer's supposition (E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 
XXI, 254), was the historic Drafsh-i-Kaveyan. The presence of 
the banner on the right of the altar supports this supposition, 
because as Dr. Unvala (U. 0. E. P., 24-25) observes, it would 
represent the supreme sovereignty of Fire, just as maces, swords, 
lances, and some other weapons are placed against the walls of the 
chamber of fire as symbols of the sovereignty of the fire Behram 
in the great fire-temples (Atash-Behrams) of the modern 
Zoroastrians. Among the legends on the coins are found such 
names as Artaxerxes, Darius, Narses, Tiridates, Minocheher 
and others. 

In B.C. 140 the victorious Mithridates brought Persis under 
his subjection. But Persis never became an integral part of the 
Parthian empire. The Persians were treated by their Parthian 
suzerains with special consideration and were allowed to be 
governed by their indigenous kings. These kings, according to 
Hadi Hasan, ruled from about B.C’. 250 to A.D. 220, and it was 
in their kingdom with its two large cities of Pasargarda' and 
Persepolis that the coins just referred to were struck. (H. H.P. N., 
51.) 
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Once more Mithridates took the aggressive against Bactria, 
which at this period was under the rule of the parricide Heliocles, 
who had raised himself to the throne by murdering his father 
Eucratides, over whose mortal remains he drove his chariot and 
whose burial he forbade. The greater part of the Bactrian 
dominions fell to the Arsacid monarch. 

Not content with these conquests, Mithridates launched 
an expedition to India,* and captured the country between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes (the Jhelu)n), besides bringing 
the Sogdians, Arians, Drangians, and some other nations under 
his sway. Lindsay mentions that such indeed was the clemency 
and moderation of this great victor that many countries willingly 
submitted to him and considered themselves fortunate in 
obtaining so wise and just a ruler and so powerful a protector. 

His Greek and i\Iacedoniau subjects, however, looked upon 
their Parthian rulers with disaffection. These malcontents sent 
embassies to Demetrius II, king of Syria, inviting him to free 
them from Parthian domination and take the rule himself. 
Demetrius, nothing loth, invaded the Parthian territories, and 
Elymfean and Persian contingents joined his forces, as also did 
the newly conquered Bactrians. In several engagements the 
Parthians were the losers. But in a surprise attack the general of 
Mithridates completely defeated Demetrius and made him a 
captive. 

The royal captive was conveyed about in triumph before the 
several nations that had made common cause with him, but was 
soon afterwards taken by Mithridates into favour and given a 
residence in Hyrcaniti with a maintenance ample enough to let 
him live like a king. The Parthian monarch showed him further 
favour by giving to hini the hand of his daughter Ehodogune in 
marriage, and promised to support him against Tryphon, who had 

* Gutachmid, referring to Oroaina and Diodorua, attrilmtea to Mithridatea the 
annexation of the old kingdom of Poroa without war. Prof. Rhapunn (('. If. I., Vol. 1, 
568) conaidera the theory of a conqiicat of India by M.thndatea I to be founded on a 
miaunderatanding of a statement of Oroaiua. He thinks that the invasion of India must be 
ascribed not to the Parthian emperors, but to their former feudatories in F-astern Iran ; 
not to the reign of Mithridates I, but to a period after the reign of Jlithridates II, when 
the power of Parthia declined and kingdom* once aubordmate^had become independent. 
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usurped the throne of the Seleucids. But before he could put his 
plan into execution, Mithridates died, full of honours and years 
(B.C. 138). 

He was the first Parthian monarch to adopt the title of 
King of Kings*. He calls himself on his coins 3 « 0 i/.ev; |jhoi- 
hwv Aoaaxov fjcu^'uvov;, i.e.. King of Kings, the great 

and illustrious x\rsaces. He was also the first to m ear the tiara or 
tall stiff crown, which, with some modifications, remained the 
headdress of the kings of Persia until the Arab conquest. He 
is said to have collected the best laws from every people in his 
empire and compiled a code. 

He was a brave monarch, merciful and benevolent in 
disposition, and wise and judicious in administration. His 
physiognomy was intelligent and dignitied. He was a born ruler 
of men, and was pre-eminent among all his contemporaries. In 
truth he was one of the greatest and most illustrious princes known 
to history. He exalted the Parthian name to a high pitch of glor}'. 
His nature was enterprising and ambitious, but his rule was so 
beneficent that his extensive concjiiests seem to have been a 
benefit rather than a calamity to the nations subjected to his sway. 

(L. V. H. C. P., 10.) 

The empire which i\lithridates founded was divided into 
eleviui Upper and seven Lower Kingdoms, separated by the 
Caspian Gates. The ('ppiw Kingdoms were Choarene, Comisene, 
IfjTcania, Astaueue, Parthyeue, Apauarcticene, iMargiana — a 
part of Bactria, Aria, the country of tlu' Anauans (a division of 
Aria), Zarangiana, and Arachosia. The Lower ones were 
^Mesopotamia and Babylonia, Apolloniatis, tihalouitis, Carina. 
Cambadene, L'pper iVledia, and Lower or lihagian ]\ledia. The 
Upper provinces were those which Parthia had conquered before 
she occupied iMedia and became' the supreuic power in Persia: 
the liiower were the provinces she conquered later in the west. 
(P. S. C., 77.) 

The Parthian monarchy w:is limited. Parliamentary Insti- 
tution had existf'd in Iran from remote times in one form or 

• Rhapsdii (C H r, V.i], I, iOT) is UiCliued ti the tiew that ihi? tale \'.»s last aJsumoJ 
by Jlithridaies II. 

il 
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another, but during the Parthian regime it acquired a very 
definite form. There were two councils to advise the king and 
check and control his absolute power. The first was the senate 
of the Probuli, which consisted of the adult males of the Eoyal 
House. From it were chosen the generals of the army and the 
satraps of provinces. The second assembh was composed of the 
Magi or Priests and the Sophi or Wise Men. These two assemblies 
constituted the Parthian Parliament, which was known as the 
Magisthana (i.e., the Nobles or Great Men), and were invested 
with the power to nominate the king, who could onh' be chosen 
out of the royal Arsacid family, and, if need arose, to depose him. 
The privilege of putting the diadem upon the king's head at 
his coronation belonged to the Surena, who was Field Marshal of 
the Parthian army and stood next in rank to the king. The house 
of Surena was one of the foremost families anicng the Parthians, 
and the office of Field Marshal was hereditary in this family. In 
war-time the leading officers were chosen from the Parthian 
nobles. 

The conquered countries were governed either by viceroys 
who were appointed for life from the king’s kinsmen or by 
feudatory princes who were allowed to govern their peoples in 
their own way subject to the regular paynient of tribute to the 
imperial treasury and on the condition of sending contingents to 
aid Parthia in her wars. These provincial princes liad the right to 
coin money on condition that the legends were in Pahlavi, 
the head of tht- Great King was represented on one side with 
the Arsacid tiara, and the vassal prince was to take the simple 
title of Malka. The most powerful satraps, known as the Vitaxae, 
were permitted to assume the regal title. According to Gibbon 
the Vitaxae were eighteen ; but Eawlinson gives their number as 
fourteen or fifteen, and notes that Ammianus makes them eighteen 
in number but includes in them the kings of Persia, Susiana, etc. 
(E. S. 0. M. P., «7.) 

The Greek towns which were scattered throughout the 
Parthian empire enjoyed a municipal government of their own, 
and in some cases were almost independent communities. The 
broad-minded Parthian kings showed much favour to the Greeks 
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and on their coins inscribed among their titles that of Phil- 
Hellene. Whether the Greeks deserved the special favoured 
treatment is another story. In the judgment of Eawlinson 
(Ib., 89), this policy, though perhaps wise on the whole, diminish- 
ed the unity of the empire and there were times when serious 
danger arose from it. Sykes also points out that when invasion 
threatened from the West these semi-independent Greek city- 
states were a source of weakness and even of actual danger to Par- 
thia. (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 365.) 

The Jewish communities also enjoyed municipal independence, 
though in a lesser degree, and some of their towns enjoyed 
similar privileges with the “ free cities ” of the Greeks, 

The metropolis was removed from the north of the empire 
westward to Ctesiphon, and fortified with walls, either by King 
Orodes I or Phraates IV. Ctesiphon continued to be the capital 
down to the time of the Mahomedau conquest. It was situated 
on the left liank of the Tigris, opposite the city of Seleucia and 
a few miles below Baghdad. Strabo informs us that it was 
founded as the winter residence of the Parthian kings out of 
consideration for Seleucia, whose iiierchants w'ould have been 
inconvenienced b\' the (piartering on them of the rude nomads 
who formed the larger part of the army which surrounded the 
court. At other seasons the kings resided Gther in Ekbattoa 
and Khages in Media, or in the pahice at Tape in Hyrcania. 
According to Benjamin, the capital of the Arsacides was, at 
least in the earlier years, at Ehages. There was a magnificent 
palace at Babylon, of which alone, of all the royal Parthian 
palaces a description lias been preserved. Philostratus, who 
wrote in Parthian times, describes it as under : — 

“ The palace is roofed with brass and a bright light flashes 
from it. It has chambers for the women and chambers for the 
men, and porticoes partly glittering with silver, partly with cloth- 
of-gold embroideries, partly with solid slabs of gold, let into the 
walls, like pictures. The subjects of the embroideries arc taken from 
the Greek mythology, and include representations of Andromeda and 
of Orpheus, who is frequently depicted You behold the occupa- 

tion of Athens and the battle of Thermopylae, and a canal cut 
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through Atlios (Jne c-haiiiber for the men has a rpof fashion- 

ed into a ^ ault like the heaven, coinpesed entirely of sapphires, 
which are the oluesl of stones, and resenii)le the sky in colour.” 

(II).. 807.) 

The kind's had a rdiief wife, who was recognized as the 
ijiieen and whose status was not much below that of her royal 
consort, besides a number of mistresses, who were frequently 
Greeks. The young and dashing Surena when he marched 
against the Roman general Marcus Crassus required two hundred 
chariots for the conveyance of his seraglio. The Parthian 
monarchs were as a rule singularly free from the undue influence 
of females and of eunuchs. The customs of separation and 
veiling prevailed. 

Throughout the empire, officers, known, as in the Achaeme^ 
nian times, as the King s Plyes and Kars, were employed to 
watch the king’s interests and sulimit reports. 

Except the first two or three, who were lieardless, the 
Parthian kings wore tlieir hair and beard long in the Iranian 
fashion. Most of them were manly, brave, haughty and proud. 
P7ven the last of the line, Artabanus IV, who had the misfortune 
to l)e overthrown by the Persian vassal prince, Ardeshir Papekan, 
had valoroLisly opposed the power of Rome and brought to a 
successful issue the struggle for supremacy which had gone on 
between Puome and JMrthia for well-nigh three centuries by 
compelling Rome to accept an ignominious peace. The Parthian 
monarchs perpetuated the .\chaemenian traditions; and, in the 
fourth decade of the ( ,'hristia.n era, we see Artabanus III throwing 
out threats to Emperor Augustus that as a representative of 
f Arus and Darius, and thereby tlie rightful owner of all the 
territories that of old belongixl to Macedonia, or Persia, he meant 
to resume possession of all the provinces. 

The Parthians douhtle.ss had tliGr vices, but on the whole 
their personal character was high, and tlicy possessed (jualities 
which the so called refined a.nd enlightened Greeks and Romans 
would have been all the better for imitating. Their treatment 
of their captives was not unmerciful. Most of them possessed 
a nice sense of honour. They kept their pledged word and 
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faithfully observed the obligations of their treaties, and not in a 
single instance did they besmirch their reputation b}' violating 
the sanctity of foreign ambassadors. The Partliis mendacior of 
Horace is a misapprehension of fact, and had, says Sykes, probably 
about as much foundation as the Albion perfide legend. (Ib., 
369.) They were a tolerant people, and never interfered with 
the pursuit by their subject races of their individual faiths 
and creeds. Many Christian sees were established in the non- 
Persian districts of their empire during the last hundred jears 
of their rule. Offices of trust were not infrequently bestowed 
on foreigners. 

A considerable trade existed between Parthis and Rome ; 
and the Parthians were in no way inferior to the Romans in 
manufactures and material prosperity. 

It does not appear that the Parthians possessed an indigenous 
literature. But they had a considerable knowledge of Greek, 
Hebrew and other foreign tongues and the Arsacid kings enjoyed 
the Greek plays*. Artavasdes, king of Armenia and father-in-law 
of Pacorus, sou of king Orodes of Parthia, was so expert in Greek 
that he composed tragedies in the style of the Attic masters, and 
wrote historical essays which existed in Plutarch's time. (D. P. C., 
'Vol. II, 591.) Recently M. de Meccpienem discovered at Susa a 
letter of king Artabanus III of A.D. 21, which was written in 
excellent Greek. (T. I. of 8-11-33.) 

As to architecture, the splendid palace of Babylon described 
by Philostratus could not have lieen the only royal building of 
such magnificence. Unfortunately very little of the arch;eological 
remains of the Parthians have come down to us, for which Mr. 
Sohrab J. Bulsara suggests two probable causes, — either the 
Parthians chose in their structures material not likely to last 
long or they preferred an open air life in splendid ephemeral 
pavilions. (I. L. Q-. Vol. II. Nos. 2- -3, 172.) 

Besides this palace, Huart mentions five ruins which may be 
attributed to th(! Arsacid period (1) a temple at Kanguvar, 
composed of a central hall and a vast peribulus of bastard Greek 

• Tarn gays that the hard-worked story th;it Greek plays were acted at the court is 

* mere mistake. {C. A. H., V ol. IX, 691.) 
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style ; (2) a building at Hatra ; (3) a small edifice at Farrashabad, 
in Fars ; (4) a funerary chamber at Warkab ; (5) the remains of a 
palace at Susa, built over Avtaxerxes Meinuon s Hall of Audience. 
(H. A. P. C.. 116.) 

Such an eminent authority as Ferguson, author of the 
History of Architecture, writes that the Parthians have left no 
material traces of their existence. But Rawlinson (G. R. P., 372-3) 
properly says that this is an overstatement, a very considerable 
exaggeration, and points out that the position held by the 
Parthians in numismatics should alone have been sufficient to save 
them from the undeserved reproach, and that careful enquiry 
shows, as might have been expected, that in other branches of art 
also, and especially in architecture, Parthia made efforts and 
pr(Huced results not wholly despicable. Tarn mentions that 
scanty as are the remains, the art of Iran in the Parthian period 
was destined, in the view of some scholars, to have no small 
historical importance, and says, “ To Prof. Strzygowski, who 
refuses to see in it Hellenic influences, it was destined to play a 
large part in history through its decided influence on the art ot 
Armenia ; Prof. Rostovtzeff believes that its influence can be 
traced alike in the arts of Palmyra, of South Russia, and of 
China in the Han period.” (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 600.) 

VII. Phraates II. 

Phraates II, son of .Mithridates I, was the sevimth king of 
the Arsacide dynasty. Ht; t(X)k the titb; of Ring of the lAinds. 
He was brave, warlila and enter[)rising, and though soft in 
temperament was capable of intrepidity and vigour when occasion 
arose. He compiered Morgiana from the Scythians of Bactria. 

After the defeat and capture of D.unetrius II by the Parthians, 
the Syrian throne was occupied by his brother Auti(K;hus VII, 
Sidetes (B.C. 138), who was an sictive and enterprising prince. 
After a short war he overcame a certain Diodorus, who under the 
iissumed naira' of Tryphon had risen as a rival for the throne. His 
general ( Vndeba us invadnl thecountry of the dews, but was defeat- 
efi. So he took the C(jmmand in person, subdued Jerusalem, demo- 
lished its fortifications, and enforced on the Jews the condition of 
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military service and payment of tribute for Joppa, Gazara and cer- 
tain other places, besides a war indemnity of 500 talents. He then 
advanced upon Babylon, with a fighting force of from 80,000 to 
100,000 soldiers. Amongst them there was so much wealth and 
luxury that they were accompanied by two or three hundred 
thousand camp follow'ers, the majority of whom consisted of 
cooks, bakers and stage players, and even the buskins of common 
soldiers were studded with gold, and the culinary utensils were 
of silver. (L. V. H. C. P., 12.) 

The Syrians achieved victory in three pitched battles, and 
Babylon fell. This encouraged several minor vassal princes to 
rebel against the Parthian sovereignty and join Antiochus. 

With the object of raising troubles in Syria itself so as to 
drive off Antiochus from Parthia, Phraates gave his liberty to 
Demetrius and sent him with a b(^dy of Parthian soldiers to 
reclaim his throne. 

As winter was approaching, Antiochus stopped further 
military operations, and dividing his troops, sent them into winter 
(juarters in the various cities which he liad seized, with file 
intention of resuming the campaign in summer. The native 
populations of these cities got thoroughly disgusted and discon- 
tented in c,ouse((uence of the insolence and oppression of the 
Syrian soldiers cjuartered upon them and the heavy re<|uisitions 
made upon them for stores and provisions of all kinds for their 
consumption. They entered into a secret pact with Parthia 
and undertook to break out in revolt simultaneously on a prt^ 
arranged day and slaughter the Syrian soldiers picketed upon 
them. King Phraatt's had arranged to lx‘ at hand with his 
army to prevent the scattered detachments of the enemy from 
combining or giving help to each other. 

Before carrying out this well-laid plan which invoked the 
wholesale massacre of the enemy, I’hraates had the magnanimity 
to offer a chance to .\nti(X-hus to come to an agreement 
with him, and sent ambassadors for tlie purpose. But that 
ill-informed and ill-fated Syrian monarch dictated haughty terms 
which it was impossible for Phraates to listen to. These were 
that Phraates should set Demetrius free and deliver him up 
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without ransom, restore all the Syrian territories which Parthia 
had seized, and pay a tribute. 

On the preconcerted day, the native populations assailed 
the S}Tian garrisons in all the cantonments, who taken by 
surprise fell in large numbers before their swords. With such 
troops as were stationed with him Antiochus hurried to the 
rescue of the soldiers quartered nearest to him. But he was 
confronted by a large force led by Plnaates, who in a pitched 
battle destroyed the Syrian troops. Antiochus either fell on 
the held or took his own life by throwing himself from a cliff 
to avoid capture. His son Seleucus and his niece, a daughter 
of Demetrius, were among the captives. Ao less than 300, (;0U 
Syrian soldiers were slain in this battle or butchered in the cities. 

This was the end of the dc iiasty of thi- Seleucids as a great 
power (B.C. 129). Their dominions were reduced to Cilicia and 
S}Tia Proper. Shattered and enfeebled, the Syrian state protract- 
ed its existence for some six decades, until it was converted into a 
Roman province (B.C. 65). 

Fhraates in the flush of victory could have pushed on his 
conquest and seized Syria itself, but he had to abandon th(' 
attempt owing to serious troubk* iti his own country. Ht* decreed 
proper funeral honours for his rival .\ntiochus and sent his 
remains to the Syrians, in a silver collin. lor sepulture. He 
treatfd his royal captives with great consideration, and both 
from political motives and attracted by ht;r l«aut\ he took 
Demetrius’ daughter in marriage. 

At the time when he had to devisi; every possible m(»ans 
to drive away the invasion of .Antiochus. he had summoned a 
body of mercenary Sakas to assist him. Tffiese mercauiaries 
arrived Cm) late to be of any use in the war for which he had 
hired them, and so h(‘ rehised to pay them. Thereupon thev 
began to plunder tlie countr\. Fhraates pro(e(-ded against 
them with a strong body of his own troops, supplemented by a 
Creek contingent, the remnant of the defeated army of Antio- 
chus. At the battle with the Sakas the perfidious Crtvks 
deserted the king and went over in a body to the enemy. The 
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Parthians were defeated with great slaughter, Phraates being 
among the slain. 

There is an anecdote of Phraates told by Posidonius, which 
Eawlinson considers as deserving to be noticed. When Antiochus, 
who made war upon Phraates, was dead and the latter w'as 
occupying himself about the Syrian king’s funeral, he exclaimed, 

“ Oh Antiochus ! thy rashness and thy intemperance were thy 
ruin ; in thy mighty cups thou thoughtest to swallow down the 
kingdom of the Arsacidae.” (B. S. 0. M. P., 110.) 

VIII. Artabanus II. 

The ]\Iagisthana elected to the throne Artabanus II. the 
third son of Phriapatus and uncle of Phraates II. who although 
advanced in years, was a brave and energetic prince. 

In consequence of the disastrous massacre of the best of 
the Parthian troops at the hands of the Saka barbarians and 
the treacherous Greek mercenaries, Parthia was in a perilous 
state. The Sakas ravaged the open country and loaded with 
considerable booty returned to their homes. 

The Yueh-chi, a nomadic tribe who lived in Kan-su (North- 
west China), were attacked, defeated and pushed westwards 
across Asia by the Hiimg-nu (the Huns), about B.C. 1G.5. 
These Yueh-chi numbered probably from half a million to a 
million souls. They in their westward migration drove before 
them other nomads. They displaced the Hakas, who inhabited 
the country of the Jaxartes to the north-east of Sogdiana and 
Bactria, and drove them west and south, and then crossing the 
Jaxartes conquered the whole of Sogdiana. From Sogdiana 
they made inroads into Bactria itself and took possession of the 
rich land on the Polytimetus, the river of Samarcand, and the 
highlands betw('en the Upper Jaxartes and the Upper Oxus. 
(B.S. O. M. P., 114-5.) 

Some hordes of Sakae established themselvt's in the north of 
Drangiana and named the country Sacastana (Land of the Sakas), 
which name the Arabs corrupted into Sajestan and is preserc ed 
still in the further corrupted form of Sistan. 
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The predominant tribe of the Yneh-chi, the Kushans*, 
extended their dominion in Turkestan and Bactria to N. W. India. 

King Artabanus with great gallantry attacked the Tochari, 
one of the most forward of the Scythie tribes, which had settled 
in a portion of the territory that had till lately belonged to the 
kingdom of Bactria. He sustained a defeat and in the thick of 
the fight received a wound in the fore-arm, from the effects of 
which be died. 


IX. IVIlTHRIDATES II, THE GkEAT. 

This king ( 124-88 B.C.), who took the throne after his 
father Artabanus, retrieved the Parthian prestige by scoring a 
number of victories over the Scythians and became “ the avenger 
of liis parent's wrongs’’. Ho recovered Sistau and took Candahar 
and the Saca flood ultimately reached India. The country from 
Herat northwards was also reaetjuired. Bhapson writes in C. H. I., 
Vol. I, dOT, " I'arthia had now taken the place of Bactria as the 
barrier which impeded the westward course of migration from 
upper Asia, But the stream of invasion was only diverted into 
another channel ; checked in Ariana, it forced its way along the lim* 
of least resistance into the country of the Lower Indus (Indo-Scythia). 
The Caka invasion of India, like tlu‘ invasion of tin' Huns (Himas), 
betwt'cn five and six centuries later, was lait an episode in one 
ot thiNc great movements of peoples which lia\e so profoundly 
influence'd the history not only of India but also of Western .\sia 
and Europe. Her/feld (.1. K. O. I.. Xo. 7, lf)7) mentions that 
the invasion by the Sakas ot the countries, modern Sistau, 
Baluchistan and Afglianistan. south of the Hmdhkiish, happi ned 
during or shortly after the reign of .Mithridati's II, and 
tlieir dominion over these countries and great parts ot India 
lash'd at least upto the end of the ri'ign of Gondophares, the 

* 'riih ‘gn c,f t h*' In n <lni 4 V. .jH t!u- ( oliijihMf.r Kanifllikn, Y Ilf ’ 1 !i great thinj^rf 

E)i Hu'l'lhwin 1 y f oUL'Iing f he .'Vl-ih.iv.inu or imjiuhir ;g('i ‘;eoa«<]y rit ualiHin- 1 < - nil of it that Iih 
f hint' f (1 r hua ho<.ii •»prr 1 1 f in im einl t < . oml ( if | mlia T In i eig,noil f 1 1 in TH to lOh A.I h 
'Ihc Ku.'hati f.“in}>iro I unf* To an » n«l in th«' th nl '■ftitiiry. flviuirtty that ni 7H 

A D fiiiii 'Uul tile Sak'i era. Ku-h.iri'l 'rniiij'lr, H If N, 13'), 13f*) rflati-t that in 

FM . .50 '■lie i.f the tnheh of tin- tlie K v. iHihdueil t ho otlieih, anti Mie 

naliu-n nur'iine kim n t* . the Unmans the Ku than (S H. Ik, 3r<l Pil Vol. I, 433 ) 
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protector of Christian apostle Thomas and the founder of Gondo- 
phareia, modern Kandahar, 45 A.D. 

Tarn (T. S. P. S., 16-18) is of opinion that Mithridates 
imitated Seleucid custom and appointed a joint-king with himself, 
the retison being that besides the Saka invasion, he had on his 
accession to cope with great troubles in Bab}4onia. The joint-king 
dealt with the northern half of the 8al<a in\ asion ; ;ind the reason 
his coins are so different from other Parthian issues is that they 
were no part of the Parthian regal coinage, being struck merely to 
pay his troops ;ind record his victories. 

Mithridates made hirge additions to his dominions, carrying 
his triumphant flag as far eis India in the east and to the banks of 
the Euphrates in the west. 

He attacked his relative Artaverdes, the third of the Arsaeid 
kings of Armenia. This country, which wtis henceforth destined 
to exercise a great influence on the affairs of Central Asia, wtis of 
great extent being over 6U0 miles in length and 4U0 miles 
in breadth. Eawlinson (G. R. P., P21) says that it was to 
this ptirt of Asia that Swit/erhind is to western Europe, an 
elevated fortress region containing within it the highest moun- 
tains, and yielding the Wiiters which fertilize the subjacent 
regions. 

Artaverdes was obliged to conclude ;i disadvantageous peace 
Eind to give his sou Tigraues eis hostage. He ultimatel} put 
Tigranes on the throne, hddng 70 valleys in payment iind 
marrying his daughter. (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 603.) 

In B.C. lOfl the Seleucid emperor Antiochus the Great 
invaded Greece in alliance with the ^Etoliaus. But his army 
crumpled up against the lioiuiiu attack and he was obligt'd to 
withdr:iw to Asui. The Kom:ius followed him up into Asia 
Minor, and at Magnesia, at the foot of Mount Si[)ylus, he was 
completely defeated b}' Lucius Cornelius Scipio and was compelled 
to purchase peace by renouncing all his possessions in Europe 
and Cisfciuric Asia and agreeing to pay an indtaunity of fifteen 
thousand Euboic tabaits, to giv(“ up all his ele[)hants and shi[)s, to 
surrender Hannibal Eind other enemies of Rome who wen.' refugees 
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at hit) court (JJ.C. 190), and to give twenty selected hostages. 
Hannibal managed to escape to Bithynia, but the other conditions 
of this humiliating peace were carried out. 

Rome was not yet prepared to make a province of a country 
so far away from the Tiber. The Senate bestowed, with the 
Thracian Chersonese and the surrounding country, alm ost all 
the Seleucid territory to their ally Eumenes II, king of Perga- 
mus, who thus found his kingdom vastly enlarged. 

Eumenes was succeeded by his brother Attalus II (159-138), 
and the latter by his eccentric nephew Attalus III, The last 
monarch, who had no issue, becjueathed on his death, which 
occurred in B.C. 133, the whole of his kingdom to the Roman 
Republic, who gave away Great Phrygia to Mithridates V, king 
of Pontus, who had been an ally of the Romans during the 
Third Punic War and entered into possession of the remainder, 
which they formed into a Roman province, giving it the name 
of the Kingdom of xAsia. This Asia was the earliest acquisition 
of the Roman Republic beyond the .Egean. Besides it, Bithynia 
was acquired by her by its voluntary cession by its king 
Nicomedes. It is curious that two kings in Western Asia should 
have of their own choice handed over their entire kingdoms, 
the one by bequest and the other by voluntar}’ cession, to a 
distant foreign republic in Europe. We cannot trace the 
undercurrents of diplomacv' which undoubtedly must have played 
their part in liringing abuut such unusual gifts. Under the 
republic, Asia and Bithynia were administered by propru'tors, 
but under the emperors, the governors appointed by the Senate 
were styled and ranked as prixionsuR. 

In the year 92 B.C. Parthia came for the first time into 
contact with Rome when Lucius Cornelius Sulla advanced against 
Tigraues, who was attempting to seize Cappadocia. Mithridates 
II of Parthia sent Orobazus as an ambassador to Sulla for the 
purpose of forming an offensive and defensive alliance between 
Parthia and Rome. This shows the wisdom and foresight of 
this great Parthian ruler, who so early perceived the advantage 
of establishing friendly relations with Rome, when, as Rawlinson 
(R. 8. 0. M. P., 13b) observes, an ordinary Oriental monarch 
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might have despised the distant Republic and have thought it 
beneath his dignity to make overtures to so strange and anoma- 
lous a power. 

A few years later, in the struggle between Demetrius III, 
king of Syria, and his brother Philip, the Parthians sided with 
the latter and brought about the surrender of Demetrius with all 
his troops (B.C. 87). Demetrius was taken as a captive to 
Mithridates, but received from him very honourable treatment. 

Mithridates breathed his last after a long and glorious reign 
of 36 years. He was as eminent a warrior as his famous 
namesake Mithridates I. He was the first Parthian monarch to 
open relations with Rome, and the first to receive a Chinese 
embassy. This embassy came from the Han emperor Wu-ti, 
and the road was opened for the inflow into Parthia of caravan 
trade through Chinese Turkestan. 

Tigranes, who had defeated Artames, king of Sophene or 
Armenia Minor, and made himself master of the whole of Arme- 
nia, availed himself of the confusion in Parthia after the death of 
Mithridates, and recovered the 70 valleys and wrested Gordyene 
or Northern Mesopotamia, Adiabene, and Nisibis. He also com- 
pelled the king of Media Atropatene to acknowledge his suzerainty, 
conquered northern Syria, and adopted the title of King of Kings. 

This is an obscure period of Parthian history. Rawlinson is 
doubtful whether the concjuest of the I’arthian provinces by 
Tigranes took place in the reign of Mithridates II or no, for 
there is confusion in Justin’s account of this portion of the history 
of Parthia. Benjamin places this event as happening in the 
reign of his immediate successors. Tarn puts it after the death 
of Mithridates II. 

X AND XI. MnaSKRIES AND SaNATRCECES. 

The king who directly succeeded Mithridates II was 
probably Mnaskries, a son of Phraates 1. His rule lasted about 
ten or eleven years, and on his death, which occurred at the 
great age of 96, Sanatroeoes, an octogenarian Arsacid, who was 
probably a son of Mithridates I, sat on the throne with the help 
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of a contingent of soldiers from the Saka tribe of the Sacaraucians 
(Saka Rawaka). 

The great struggle between Rome and Pontus, which had 
commenced in B. C. 88, was still going on. Both these powers 
were desirous of securing Parthia s help. But Sanatrmces was 
not disposed to favour cither, and amused both sides with 
promises, but lent his aid to neither. 

XII Phraates III. 

Phraates, who succeeded his father .Sanatrujces in B.P. TO, 
receivi'd a long missive from Mithridates of Pontus calling his 
attention to the encroaching spirit of the Romans and the 
necessity for forming an alliance of the Asiatic powers against 
them. Tigraues of Armenia also asked him to make common 
cause with him and iMithridates, offering to restore Gordyene, 
Adiabene, Xisibis and the TO valleys to Parthia if he would 
enter into the alliance. Phraates at first observed neutrality, 
but later sought friendship and alliance from Lucullus and his 
successor Pompey. He reconquered the territories which his 
predecessors had lost, including Atropatene, Adiabene, Gordyene 
and Gsroene and resumed the title of King of Kings, which had 
been discontinued since the days of Mithridates I. 

.\t the time when l^ompey was occupied in Syria, Phraates 
attacked and defeated Tigranes. The latter sought help from 
Pompe>' but the Homan general, who was not prepared to try 
conclusions with Parthia, refused assistance on the plea that he 
had no mandate from Rome to invadi* Parthia, an e.Kcuse which, 
Lindsay points out, Pompey never thought of pleading when he 
held the jiower to subdue. However, by his mediation a boundary 
commission was appointed and the tlu’ee men sent by him for 
this purpose were enrolled as bond fide arbitrators !)}■ tlu^ two 
kings, who then settled their mutual complaints and entered 
into amicable relations. 

In the tenth year of his reign, a conspiracy was hatched 
against the life of Phraates by his sons Mithridates and Orodes 
(Huraodha) and he was murdered. He was a prudent ruler and 
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possessed political abilities of a high order. He was able not 
only to maintain intact the territories to which he had succeeded, 
but even added to theni. 


XIII- Orodes I. 

Orodes now ascended the throne and allowed Mithridates 
to rule Media IMagna as a vassal prince*. But soon a civil war 
broke out between the two brothers. Mithridates was slain and 
Orodes ruled as sole monarch. 

At this time, the aristocrat iMarcus Licinius Crassus, consul 
at Eome and one of the foremost Romans of the period, who from 
his immense- wealth had acquired the sobriquet of Dives, tlu' rich, 
drew the proconsulate of Syria. Xo Roman had yet penetrated to 
the Persian Gulf and to the Indus. Crassus, who was ovcrabun- 
dantly greed}’ of gold and ambitious to excel Pompey and Ca-sar, 
vaunted that he would subdue Parthia, Bactria and the Indus and 
reach the farthest limits of the Bast. On the Ides of November 
55 as Crassus rode out of Rome to set out to irjake war on Parthia, 
the tribune C. Ateius .sat in the gateway beside a bra/.ier and with 
the solemn curses of an ancient ritual consigned him with 
all his army to destruction. (C. A. H.. Vol. IX, (305, (iOO.) 
Discarding all advice and disregarding all omens, he set sail from 
Brundusium with a large fleet. 

Never, writes Lindsay, was a more unjust war undertaken 
and never wert' avarice and injustice more signally hmstrated 
and punished. Florus refers to the avarice of consul Crassus, 
who gaping after Parthian gold engagt'd in a war agaiiwt tht- 
will of God and man, and mentions that “ whilst he lay encamped 
at Nic('phorium, the ambassadors of king Orodes came and 
pressed him to remember the k-agues made with I'ompey and 
Sylla, but Crassus intent upon Parthian treasures, without so 
mu(di as pretending a reason for tin- war, repli(‘d that he would 
answer tln'in at Sek'ucia, whert'fore the Gods who ai'e guardians 
of leagues prospered both the secret and open dforts ol our 
enemies". Hearing Cra^sus’s conceited answer, \5igises, the 

* AcMinliiio t(, J.iikIuin, (i Ki.slii'-oii ;iml SyktM, w.u ihu uhicsl lui, < ‘ 

Pfiraates and sat on tlie ilinaiu after the Utter's ;ws.usin.\r loii. 
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leader of the Parthian embassy, smiled and striking the palm of 
one hand with the fingers of the other gave the taunting reply, 
“ Hair will grow here, Crassus. before thou seest Seleucia. ’ (L. V. 
H. C. P., 25 ; E. S. 0. M. P., 154.) 

In Armenia, Tigranes the elder having died and his eldest 
son Tigranes the younger being a captive in Eome at the time, 
Artavardes, the latter's younger brother, seated himself on the 
throne. The new king joined the Eomans with a force of 6,000 
horsemen and promised the assistance of 16,000 cuirassiers and 
30,000 infantry, if Crassus would take his advice and direct his 
march through his fertile and friendly country of Armenia. 
But those whom the Gods wish to destroy they first turn mad. 
Clrassus rejected the king’s advice and replied that his march 
would lie through Mesopotamia as he h;id left there many good 
soldiers in occupation of outposts whom he expected to pick up on 
this route. 

When Crassus crossed the Euphrates below Zeugma, the 
omeas were very unfavourable and increa.sed the anxieties of his 
troops, the Romans being a notoriously superstitious people. The 
crossing was effected without incident and Crassus began to 
ravage the open country. An engagement took place near 
Ichna-, on the banks of the Bdik, about 17 miles north of 
Nicephorium, in which tiie Parthian satrap's small defensive 
force was easily overcome. 

All this while Orodes was not idle, but was silently perfect- 
ing his preparations for repelling the Roman invasion. A large 
army was collected, armed, and drilled. Recognising that it was 
of the first importance to prevent the further troops of the 
king of Armenia from eff('cting a union with the Roman army, 
and reinforcing it with cavalry, an arm in which it was weak, 
he divided his force in two corps and taking (cmmand of one 
led it in person to invitde Armenia, leaving the other under his 
brave conunander-in-chid Hurena, to confront Crassus. 

This distinguished Surena was in wealth, family and 
reputation the second man in l^arthia. being next onlv to the 
king and in courage and prowess the first. He was a young 
man about 30 years of age, of commanding height and great 
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personal beauty, and was possessed of wisdom and prudence. 
He was of the type of those Pehelwans of old whom Firdausi 
has made immortal in his epic. At the siege of Seleucia, during 
the civil war between Orodes and liis brother Mithridates, this 
young intrepid warrior had distinguished himself by being the 
first to mount the breach. ^Yhenever he travelled privately, he 
travelled in a most magnificent style. A train of a thousand 
camels carried his baggage, two hundred chariots were employed 
to carry his harem, a thousand mail-clad horsemen and a still 
larger number of lightly armed men formed his life-guards, and 
he had at least ten thousand horsemen altogether of his servants 
and retinue. 

The traditional account is that Abgarus, the Sheikh of 
Osrohene, whom Pompe>' had admitted into the Roman alliance, 
was secretly allied to (.)rodes, while professedly remaining an 
ally of Rome. The presence of this Sheikh in the Roman camp 
proved of great importance to the Parthian general, as he kept 
the latter informed of all the designs and movements of Crassus, 
and what was worse for the Romans, he induced Crassus to trust 
himself to the open country, where the Parthian cavaky could 
operate freely, and to bring him, after hasty march, and in the 
full heat of the day, into the presence of the enemy. (G. R. P., 
161-5.) But Dr. Tarn is not disposed to accept the tradition 
and says that Abgar was not dishonest over the route, his 
treachery cannot be substantiated, he had been Pompey’s friend, 
and probably lost his own kingdom after Carrhae. He, however, 
mentions that Abgar, deserted and went home with his 
cavalry, as soon as the scouts of Crassus came in with the news 
that the Parthians were upon them. (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 608-9.) 

In the memorable battle of Carrhae, the city of Nahor to 
which the patriarch Abraham migrated with his family frcm Ur 
of the Chaldees, Surena inflicted a crushing defeat on Crassus 
on the 9th .Tune of 53 B.C. The unremitting and unerring flight 
of arrows from the Parthian bows made a great havoc among the 
Roman legionaries. Such was the weight of their arrows and the 
flexibility of tlieir bows, says Lindsay, that no armour was proof 

against them, and their spears were so heavy and strong that they 

t8 
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frequently ran two men through the body with one thrust. The 
archers supply of missiles was almost ineNhaustible. When the 
first ranks had exhausted their arrows they had only to wheel 
off and replenish their stock from magazines borne on the hacks 
of numerous camels in the rear. 

Of the seven legions of 42, 000 or 43,000 men with which 
the arrogant Eoman general had crossed the Euphrates, one half 
fell on the field, and ten thousand were made captives. Crassus’ 
brave son Publius, who had lately served under C:Psar in Gaul, 
was among the slain. The Roman standards, called Eagles and 
worshipped by these superstitious people as gods, were seized. 
Never did a greater disaster and greater disgrace befall the 
Roman arms. 

The Roman captives were well treated and allowed to 
settle in Margiana (Merv), where they intermarried with native 
wives and became Persian subjects. 

Crassus had escaped with a body of horsemen. But in a 
melee which ensued in the (ourse of a conference with Surena 
and his officers for a settlement of peace he got killed. Whether 
he fell by a Parthian hand or was slain by one of his own men 
and with his consent is not certain. The king caused molten 
gold to be poured into the mouth of this Pioman general, who was 
notoriously grtiedy of gold, saying mockingl}-, “ Be satisfied with 
thy life's desire!” Plutarch, in his life of Crassus, says that even 
those who thought most of him seem to hav(‘ thought him, as 
the comic poet sa} s, “A i)rave man anywhiTe but in the field.” 

The victory (4 Carrhae was a magnificent achievement of 
the Parthian general with a much smaller forc(‘ against the 
serried ranks of the Roman legions,* and the Roman defeat was 
one of the worst disasters whicli the Roman arms ever suffered. 
(C.A. H., Vol. IX, Oil.) 

The t)'Oops which Orodes liimself had led against Artaverdes, 
king of Armenia, were not called upon to fight, for the two kings 
agreed to avoid war and make an alliance, which was furthered 

‘ T:irii nifntiuns tluU Uip Surfn;i had hi< 10,000 .-i rollers, 1000 oatajliraots, anil a few 
men Irounht liy Sillaoes Crasssus had 7 legions (JS, 000 men), 4000 In. rso, and 4000 light 
armed, (e. A. H. Vcl. IX, G08.) 
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by the latter giving his daughter in marriage to the former’s son 
Pacorus, 

Not unseldom have successful generals fallen victims to 
their master’s jealousy, and this was the fate in store for the 
brilliant victor of Carrhae. He had the misfortune to incur the 
jealousy of his royal master and to pay the penalty of death. 
This was decidedly unfortunate for Parthia, which needed the 
services of such an intrepid and discreet commander in her 
future struggles with Pome. 

As a direct consequence of this great reverse to Eomau arms* 
Mesopotamia was fully recovered. Had the Parthians vigorously 
followed up this victory, led by such a commander as the late 
Surena, in all probability they would have been able, at this 
juncture, to expel the Eomans once for all from Asiatic soil. By 
their unsympathetic, unjust and oppressive rule the Eomans had 
alienated the sympathies of their native subjects, Syria and other 
provinces were ready for revolt, and the Eoman commander Cassius 
Longinus had but the shadow of an army. But Orodes failed to 
take full advantage of this opportunity, and the few raiding 
parties which were sent out were easily driven back by Cassius, 

At last, in B,C, 51, the Parthian king roused himself to 
strike a determined blow. But during the interval Eome had 
time to recover, Orodes placed the invading force under the 
command of his sou Pacorus, a brave youth fifteen years of age, 
and gave him the services of Orsaces, an officer of ripe age and 
experience. The Euphrates was crossed and every town was 
subdued until Antioch was reached, behind whose walls Cassius 
had sheltered himself with his troops. The Parthians laid siege to 
it, but they were not experienced in siege-work and were repulsed. 
Cassius lured them into an ambush and they suffered heavy 
loss, Orsaces receiving a wound of which he died. 

Prince Pacorus t(X)k up winter quarters in Cyrrehstica, 
with tlie intention (jf renewing the campaign in the spring. 
Bibulus, the new governor of Syria, knowing his inability to hold 
his own against the I’arthians, resorted to craft to ward off the 
Parthian danger. He found a tool in Or()udapat(‘s, satrap of 
Mesopotamia, to sow dissensions among the Parthians and 
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induce Prince Pacorus tu plot against his father. But before 
Bibulus’s intrigues could succeed, Orodes recalled the prince, 
and the invadiu" army rccrossed the Euphrates and evacuated 
SjH'ia (Juh oO B.O.). Thus ended the First Poman-Parthian 
War, after lasting for over four years. 

Rome WHS distracted by gra\c civil dissensions. A Civil war 
had broken out beweeu two i.it the greatest lloman generals of the 
day, Julius Cccsar and Poinpcy. The latter turned to Parthia 
for help ( B.C. 49 or 4b). and Orodes promised it on condition 
that Sj'ria would be ceded to him. Pompey could not accept this 
condition as it was too humiliating for Rome, and the negotia- 
tions were dropped. After his complete defeat by Julius Casar 
on 9th August 4b B.C.. at Pharsalia. in Thessaly, his first impulse 
was to throw himself at the mercy of Orodes and take shelter at 
his court, and later on, with the aid of Ptirthian troops, to thunder 
at the gates of Rome and demand readmittance. But he relin- 
quished this design on receipt of intelligence that Antioch had 
declared for his rival and .so the route to the Parthian capital was 
closed to him. Short!}’ afterwards, as he was landing in Egypt, 
he was murdered b}’ one of his centurions. 

Six years afterwards, Quintus Labieniis. wlio after th(‘ murder 
af Ca'sar (B.C. 44, March bu) had been sent by thi' liberators 
Cassius and Brutus as an eri\oy to the Parthian king to seek his 
help in their struggles with ihe miited forces of Octn^■ian and 
Mark Antou\, was still at the Parthian court when news arrived 
of the great victor}' of the lathr on the (ilain of Philippi (B.C. 42). 
Fearing to return home, Labiemis entered info the service of 
Orodes. It is a curious fact that a borly of Parthian horse which 
Orodes had sent to the assistan(;c ol ( us^ius at his request actually 
fought in the liattlc of Pharsalia, the lirst and only occasion on 
which Parthian soldiers fought in Europe. 

In B.C. 40, the S}rians writhing under the oppressive rule 
ot the Romans invited Orodes to free them from their hated 
Roman yoke. In response to this call he despatched a large force 
under Labienus and prince Pacorus. In a pitched battle the 
Roman legate Uecidiiis Sa.\a sustaiiied defeat and precipitately 
fled. The towns i.)f .Apamea and Antioch .surrendered. 
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Labienus and Pacorus divided their troops and engaged 
simultaneously in two separate expeditions. The latter carried all 
before him in Sjaia and Phuenicia. Tyre alone he could not take 
for want of a fleet. 

Like their predecessors, the Achaenieniaus, the Parthian 
princes entertained special consideration for the Jewish nation. 
Advancing into Palestine, Pacorus deposed John Hyrcanus, and 
set up IMatthathiah, the last of the Asmonican princes, on the 
ancient throne of David, as king and pontiff, under the Greek 
name of Autigonus, as a vassal of Parthia. The Jewish prince had 
offered a thousand talents ( about £2,40,000 ) and live hundred 
Jewish women if prince Pacorus would take up his cause and 
secure him the throne. 

The other Parthian division led by Labienus was no less 
successful. It entered Asia hlinor and defeated Decidius Saxa, 
who was slain in the battle. Paniphylia, Lycia and Caria were 
overrun, iNIylasa and Alabanda were taken, and probably Lydia 
and Ionia were also occupied. Stratonicea, which alone showed 
resistance, was besieged. 

Por one full year Western Asia changed masters. The 
authority of Koine disappeared and Parthia ruled supreme. (E. S. 
0. j\L P., IbJ.) In marked contrast to the oppressi\'e rule of the 
arrogant and greedy Komau governors, the Parthian administra- 
tion was just and clement, and Pacorus won the hearts of the 
Syrians. (E. B., ed. IX, Vol. XVIII, oOT.) 

With the arrival of Antony's lieutenant Publius \'entidius, in 
B.C. flJ, things soon assumed a different turn. By rapid marches 
he 1 luded unexpectedly on the co ist of Asia Minor. Labienus was 
taken by surprise, and not having sutticient troops retreated hurried- 
ly towards Cilicia. Pacorus sent a. body of troopers to his 
assistance, but before joining and putting themselves under bis 
command, they liaxl the raslmess to attack the Homans, with the 
consequence that they were beaten and had to fly to Cilicia. 
Labienus escaped from Cilicia, but was captured and put to death 
by the Egyptian governor of Cyprus. 

Ventidius sent forward Poinpa’dius Silo, with a body of horse, 
to take possession of the Syrian Gates (Pyhe Syria'), a narrow pass 
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over Mount Amanus, leading from Cilicia into Syria, which was 
being guarded by Phranipates. He was on the point of being 
overcome by the Parthians, but the timely arrival of Ventidius 
changed the situation. Phranipates was overpowered and slain. 

Pacorus thought it prudent to retreat and evacuated Syria. 
But he had no idea of abandoning the contest. He had secured 
the affection and esteem of the Syrians and the alliance of the 
semi-independent border princes. With the coming of spring he 
recrossed the Euphrates. If he had effected the passage at the 
usual point he would have taken the Eomans at a disadvantage, 
for the legions were dispersed in various winter quarters and were 
ill prepared to meet the invasion. But the crafty Ventidius, by 
some stratagem, induced the Parthians to cross at a different point 
considerably lower down the river, and thus gained time to collect 
his men. A battle took place at Gindarus, in northern Syria, 
on 9th June 38 B.C., in which Pacorus got killed. As is so often 
the case with oriental troops, the Parthian soldiers seeing their 
commander dead took to flight and gave the Romans an easy 
victory. The victorious enemy severed the head of the brave 
Parthian prince from the body and sent it round to the revolted 
cities of Syria to show that their hopes were frustrated. 

Ventidius was the first Roman to score a decided victory 
over the Parthians. 

The Parthian invasion of Syria collapsed. As Rawlinson 
observes, the history of the contest between the East and the 
West, between Asia and Europe, is a history of reactions. At 
one time, one of the continents, at another time the other is in 
the ascendant. (R. S. 0. M. P., 193.) 

The death of his brave and favourite son struck the aged 
king Orodes with extreme grief. Eor many days he would 
neither take any food, nor speak, nor sleep. Out of his thirty 
sons he selected the eldest, and unfortunately the most wicked, son 
Phraates, to be his successor, and resigned the crown in his 
favour (B.C. 37). 

XIV. Phraates IV. 

The new king, Phraates IV, commenced his career with 
the murder of some of his brothers, who were born of a princely 
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mother, the daughter of Antiochus of Commagene, When the 
ox-king expressed his disapproval of this conduct, Phraates 
smothered the old man with his pillow and to fratricide added the 
crime of parricide. 

Thus died-Orodes I in the eightieth year of his life and the 
eighteenth of his reign. During his regime the power of Parthia 
had reached its culminating point. 

Phraates IV was a man of singularly jealous nature and sangui- 
nary disposition. He assassinated all his other brothers, his own 
adult son, and many Parthian nobles who had provoked his 
jealousy. A number of the nobles in terror of their lives fled the 
country. Several fled to Mark Antony, among them being 
Monfeses, an aristocrat of the highest rank and one of the ablest 
generals of Pacorus. 

Encouraged by the successes of his legate Ventidius and 
stirred by a feeling of jealousy at the triumph decreed to him, 
Antony set out on a campaign against Parthia, The time was 
favourable for an invasion, since Phraates had made himself 
extremely odious to his people by his violent and merciless acts. 
He secured the alliance of Artavasdes, king of Armenia, and 
advanced with the very considerable force of 1,13,000 men, 
including an Aniienian contingent of 7,000 infantry and 6,000 
cavalry, to humble the might of Rome’s most dreaded foe, Parthia. 

The Median monarch, by name Artabazes or Artavasdes, 
son of At'iobrz ines, had gone with his troops to join his suzerain 
Phraates in defence of the empire. Taking advantage of his 
absence, Antony besieged Phraaspa,* the capital of Media 
Atropat'ae. But the town was strongly walled and so well 
deh'nde'I t)y the garrison tint the Romans were foiled. 

In the meanwhile the Parthian and i\Iedian monarchs 
swiftly advanced to the seat of war. Coining across Antony’s 
legate and one of his best officers, Oppius Static nus, who was 
proceeding with a large escort to take the baggage and heavy 
siege-train to Antony, they made a heavy onslaught and killed or 

* This ill identical with ruiiw now termed Takht-i-Sulaymiin, situated about a hundred 
milej 30Uth-aouth-ea)t of Lake Ururaia. Rawliiison erroneously considered that the 
ancient Ekbatina was to be found at this site. (3. H, P., 3rd Ed., Vol. I, 860.) 
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captured 10,000 Romans, and seized the entire siege-train and 
baggage. The legate was among the killed. 

Owing to the frequent sallies of the brave garrison, of Phraaspa, 
the lack of discipline among his soldiery, the failure of supplies, and 
the approach of winter, combined with the fact that even his most 
desperate assaults on the besieged town were frustrated, Antony was 
obliged to propose terms of accommodation to the Parthians, The 
renowned Roman triumvir tried to cover his discomfiture by offering 
to relinquish the siege and recross the frontier if the Parthians 
restored to him the captured Ernies and the Roman prisoners, 
Phraates treated the luerture, with disdain, and Antony was 
obliged to raise the siege and beat a retreat towards the Araxes. 
It took him 27 days to accomplish his retreat across the 277 
miles from Phraaspa to the Araxes, during which his troops 
suffered extreme miseries owing to the intense cold, the blindins 
snow and driving sleet, the scarcity of food and drinking water, 
and the harassing attacks of the enemy. In this campaign the 
Roman army, led by such a distinguished general, suffered a loss 
of a fourth part of the fighting men and a third of the camp 
followers, and all the bagg ige. Eight tliousand more legionaries 
succumbed in Armenia through th(' effects of past miseries or 
from cold and snow-storms. 

On arriving at the Araxes, Antony drew up his horse to 
cover the passage of his infantry, on which the Parthians unbent 
their bows, telling the Romans they might pass unmolested, and 
praising them for their valour. (L. V. H. C. P., 44.) The Romans, 
and following them the naxlcrn Westerners, class the Parthians 
as barbarians. But in instances of this sort these ‘ barbarians ’ 
have shown that they could prize gallantry even in their bitterest 
enemy and were superior to the 'civilized Romans in magnani- 
mity towards a discomfited foe. 

For more than h cimtury after this disaster, Rome, the 
mistress of the world, could not muster courage to attack 
Parthia; and when, in later age-s, Benjaanin (B. P., 167) pointed- 
ly observes, her legions repeated the jittempts to penetrate to 
the heart of Persia, she always failed, and, in every other 
quarter auoeeasful, uniformly found that the frontiers of Persia 
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formed an impervious barrier to the advance of her legions into 
Central Asia. It is not a little thing, says he, to record on the 
pages of history that of all the people of antiquity, the races 
that checked the advance of Rome were those which sprung 
on Persian soil. 

The Romans, without much reason, laid the blame of the 
woeful end of their enterprise on the Armenian king Artavasdes. 
Antony, under the most solemn promises of safety, summoned 
Artavasdes to meet hiiig and when relying on the Roman 
general’s pledged word, the king came, he was treacherously seized 
and put in silver chains, which were afterwards changed for those 
of gold. 

Artaxes II, to whom the Armenians gave his father's 
vacant throne, marched against Antony with a large force, but 
was repulsed with the aid of the king of Media Atropatene, wdio 
had become disaffected with the king of Parthia, thinking 
himself wronged in the division of the Roman spoils and formed 
an alliance with Antony. 

The Roman triumvir arranged a marriage between Alexan- 
der, his own son by Cleopatra, and Jotapa, the daughter of 
the king of Media, and left for Egypt, carrying with him consi- 
derable booty and the captive king of Armenia and his wife and 
children. On his return to Asia next year he made over a part 
of Armenia to the Median monarch in confirmation of their 
alliance. 

At the time when Antony retired into Asia Minor to prepare 
for his contest with Julius C:esar’s nephew and heir Cains 
Julius Ca'sar Octavianus (Augustus), king Phraates undertook 
offensive operations. Media fell before him and the Median 
king was made a captive. The conquest of Armenia followed. 
All the Roman garrisons in that country were made captives 
or put to the sword, and Artaxes II was re-established on his 
paternal throne. 

These brilliant successes of his filled Phraah'S with undue 
elation and arrogance, and he once more began his career of 
cruelty and oppression. The people r{‘volted and set up a 
nobleman of the name of Tiridates as ruler. 

44 
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Phrautts tied to Tiiran or Scythia {P>.C. 3'2), and returning 
with a Scythian force retook possession of his throne. Tiridates 
escaped to Syria, taking with him the youngest son of Phraates 
whom he deli\ered up to Augustu''. Some year< afterwards 
Augustus restored his sou to Phraates and demanded, in return, 
the restoration of the Roman Eagles captured b_\- the Partliians 
from Crassus and Antony and such of the Roman captives as 
still surviA'ed. Phraates made the desired restoration three years 
afterwards when Augustus was in Syria for the settlement of 
the affairs of Asia. 

There was considerahk' jubilation throughout the Roman 
empire at the recovery of the Paglcs, the cherished object 
of the Roman soldier's affection and sometiiiK^s of his worship. 
The recovered tKjphies were deposited in the temple ot i\fars 
the Avenger, and a special medal was struck. The poets cele- 
brated thi' recovery as sonadhing greater than a victor}’ or a 
triumph. 

Such friendship seems to have been formed betwei n the 
two powers that Phraates selected Romi! for the residence of his 
four elder sons, Votiones, Seraspadanes, I(hodas['es. and I'hraates 
(c. B.C. 10), and these princes were tr(‘ated tliere at the public 
expense in a manner befitting their rank. Some modern writers. 
e.g.. Ed. IMeycn (E.B., ed. XI, \'o|. 21, 533), following the L:itiii 
writers, speak of these princes as liostagcN given b} the lung 
of IRrthia to the Em[)eror of Rome, thus acknowkxlging Ids 
dependence on Rome. But liawlinson (R. S. (). M. 1’., 213) 
rightly asserts that tin's was ci-rtainly not the intention of 
Phraates. nor could the ide:i well be entertained by the Romans 
at the time of tlieir residence. 

X\'. Phraataces. 

Phraates had kept with liim. and designated as his heir, 
his youngest son Phraataces, by Thea Riisa Urania, an Italian 
slave-girl who had been presented to kim by Augustus. Not 
waiting till the throne bee.une vacant by tlie death ol the 
aged king in the natural course. J’hraataci's, in conspiraev with 
his mother, poisoned him and wmiv tlie crown (1 B.C.). Thus 
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expired Pliraates. himself a parricide and fratricide. He proved 
himself one of the ablest of the rulers of Parthia, showing dash 
in warfare and discretion and dexterity in his dealings with the 
Eomaus, and not yielding any portion of his empire. But he was 
selfish, jealous and cruel. 

The Emperor Augustus sent his grandson Gains (Caius) 
Ciesar, under the care of Marcus Lollius, to reestablish the 
Poman influence in Armenia. Gaius and Phraataces met in an 
amicable interview on an island in the Euphrates, and an 
arrangement satisfactui’}’ to both sides was come to whereby, the 
Parthian mouarcb agreed that he himself would renounce 
Armenia and his brothers should remain ‘ beyond the sea. This 
treaty was celebrated by a series of magnificent festivities. 

The Parthian nubility entertained dislike and contempt for 
Phraataces. who had raised himself to the throne by committing 
the heinous crime of parricide and was born of a mother of ignoble 
origin, and their feelings were further outraged by his impressing 
the image of his mother on his coinage and heaping other 
extraordinary official honours on her. They rebelled, and deposing 
him gave the throne to an Arsacid prince, named Orodes, who 
was then living in exile. 


XVI. Gbodes 11. 

The new king made liimself so obnoxious by his violent 
and cruel disposition that hi' was iissassinated either at a festival 
or while out hunting (c. A.H. 5). 

XVH. VONONES. 

The Magisthana asked Augustus to allow Vonones, one of 
tht! sons ofti’hraates IV who were residing in Kome, to return 
to Parthia and taki' the throne. The Emperor complied and 
with gTcat rejoicings the Parthiaiis welcomed the prince as their 
king. But murmurs of discontent were soon heard everywhere. 
Bred up at Pome. \'onoues had imbibed refined tastes which 
seeriK'd deft'ctions in the eyes of his unpolished subjects and 
filled them with disgust. The habit of riding was a second 
nature with the Parthians, but this king preferred a litter to a 
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horse. Neither hunting nor the deep carousals in which the 
Parthians indulged had attractions for him. The favours which 
he showed to his Greek companions whom he had brought with 
him from Eome and his attempts to check peculation gave cause 
for jealous}- and rage. His affability and easiness of approach, 
instead of being considered merits, were looked upon as defects. 
All this disaffection and discontent culminated in a general 
revolt, and Artabanus, who was an Arsacid on his mother’s side 
and was at this time the vassal king of Media Atropatene, was 
invited to take the throne. 

XVIII, XIX, and XX. Artabanus III, Tiridates, and Kinnam. 

Artabanus brought an army of his own subjects and attacked 
Vonones, but was repulsed. He made a second attempt with a 
larger force and gained complete success. Vonones fled, and the 
victor entered Ctesiphon and was acclaimed king. 

Vonones sought refuge, not with the Romans, but with the 
Armenians and as the throne of Armenia happened at the time 
to be vacant, the people elected him to it (A.D. 16). 

Artabanus sent remonstrances to Armenia and to Rome, and 
called upon the Armenians to surrender Vonones. The latter 
quitted Armenia and took protection under Creticus Silanus, 
[aoconsul of Syria. On a further remonstrance from Artabanus, 
Germauicus, whom his uncle the Emperor Tilierius had invested 
with an extraordinary command over all the Roman possessions 
cast of the Hellespont, interned the fugitive in Pompeiopolis, a 
maritime city of Cilicia. In an attempt to escape from there, he 
was run through tin; body by a guard. 

Por some time Artabanus was engaged in putting down some 
of his rebellious satraps and in waging foreign wars. 

In the year 31 the throne of Armenia became vacant by 
file death of Xeno, a son of Polemo, king of Pontus. Artabanus 
placed his own son Arsaces on the vacant throne, and further 
advanced a claim to lordship over the Iranian population of 
Pappadocia, and threw ouL threats that as tlie rightful repre- 
sentative of Cyrus and Alexander he was entitled to, and meant 
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tw reoccupy all the territory that was once Persian or Macedonian 
and was now lawfully his, (E. S. 0. M. P., 228.) 

Despairing of humbling Eome’s dreaded and hated rival in 
the East, Parthia, by force of arms, Emperor Tiberius pursued 
the safer, if ignoble, polic}' of bringing about that country’s ruin 
by intrigue. His secret agents tried to foment the disaffection 
of the Parthians towards Artabanus so as to bring about a 
revolution. He also instigated Phrasmanes, king of Iberia, 
to set up his brother Mithridates as a claimant for the kingdom 
of Armenia. Phrasmanes bribed the attendants of Arsaces, son 
of Artabanus and king of Armenia, and got him murdered, and 
then advancing on that country seized its capital Artaxata 
(Ardashad). Artabanus sent another son of his, by name Orodes, 
to expel the Iberians, but in a hand to hand fight with Phras- 
manes, the prince was struck down, and his men believing him 
to be dead dispersed. 

In A.D. 36 Artabanus personally took the field for the 
recovery of Armenia, But at this juncture a serious revolt 
broke out in Parthia headed by a nobleman of high birth and 
great wealth, of the name of Sinnaces, and fomented by the 
intriguing Koman legate of Syria, Lucius Vitallius, who lavishly 
spent Eoman money for the purpose. 

The insurgents set up Tiridates, a grandson of Phraates 
IV and one of the Parthian princes at Kome, as a claimant to 
the throne of Parthia. Artabanus saw his only safety in flight 
and retired into Hyrcania waiting for better times and a change 
in the disposition of his fickle people. 

Tiridates was crowned in Ctesiphon by the Surena, but his 
rule was destined to be short. The great influence which 
Sinnaces and his father Abdagases enjoyed at court caused 
discontent among the other noblemen. These malcontents 
formed a conspiracy to call back Artabanus and give him the 
throne, aud fur this purpose proceeded to Hyrcania, where the 
ex-king was living in obscurity, eking out his livelihood by his bow. 

With a force lent by the Dahae and Sacae Artabanus 
approached the environs of Ctesiphon. At the advice of Abda- 
gases, Tiridates retreated into Mesopotamia- But when he saw 
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that his army was dcseiting him, he crossed into S}'ria with 
a tew attendants and pul himself into the protection (d the 
liomans, sutferiug tlie ex-kmg to resume liis throne without a 
struggle. 

In A.D. 37 the proconsul Lucius Mtellius, under instructions 
from Tiijeriu^ met Artabamis on the Eupiirates and arranged 
terms o*^ pt'ace, the latter agreeing to renounce all claims to 
Armenia, t(j send one of his sons to liome and to offer incense to 
the emblems of lioman sovereignty. 'Ihree years after this 
pe;ice the’ Parthian nobles again formed a coalition hostile to 
Artabanus, wlnr (juitted Ctesiphon and lied to the coui’t of Izates, 
a Jewish ruler of Adiabene, which was a tributary state of Parthia. 

The .Magisthana elected an Arsacid named Kinnam to the 
vacant throne. But by the intervention of Izates, Artal)anus 
was recalled to i’arthia a second time, and the pea(;e-loving 
Kinnam, reiipnlng the imperial diadem h'om his own iiead, placed 
it on the head of Artabanus and saluted him us king. 

The rt’stored Parthian king rewarded Izates by Ix.'stowing on 
him a large portion of Mesopotamia and accorded him the privik;ge 
of wearing an upright tiara and sleeping on a concli of gold. 

.\rtabanus did not long survive his second restoration. He 
died about A.D. 10, after a long reign of thirty years. 

Towards the end of his rule Seleiicia, which was the second 
city in tin,' empire, seceded from Parihiii and declared itself 
independent. 

XXI AND XXII. Varda NE s and GoTARiiEs. 

Aecording to -loseplius. .Vrtabanus kl't his kingdom to his sou 
Vardanes, who at oium began to I’ule. But according to T’acitus, 
the |)erson who directly su(a;eeded the deC(;ased king was liis sou 
(fotar/es (Pers. Gi'idarz). Prof. \. von Gutschmid (K. B., ed. 
IX, Vol. bS. 001) mentions that there is monumental evidence 
that Gotu'zes was not Art ib.iniis son, lliough ire was in a sense 
an adopted son of ius. Lindsay attempts to prove tliat he was 
the son of Orudes, the eldest son of Artalranus. 
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Gotarzes made himself so obnoxious by his atrocities that 
the nobles deposed him before two months had passed from the 
death of Arta banns and gave the sceptre to Vardanes. The 
deposed king tied, but returned with a force of the Hyrcanians 
and the Dahae to recover his throne. C’ivil war was. however, 
happily averted for the time by the two rivals coming to terms. 
Gotai'zes renounced his claims to the kingdom and received a 
residence in Hyrcania. 

Freed from troubles at home, Vardanes prosecuted the sieg(' 
of the rebellious city of Seleucia, and reduced it to obedience 
(A.D. 16). 

Vardanes, by the harshness of his rule, caused grave dissatis- 
faction among the nobles, who culled up()a Gotarzes h) return 
and wrest the throne from him. In more than one engagement 
Gotarzes sustained a defeat at the hands of the royal troops. 
But soon afterwards, \hirdanes fell a victim to a conspirac}’ and 
was slain during a hunt (A.D. 45). The verdict of Tacitus as 
regards this prince is that he would, although in the dower of his 
age, have been equalled in nmown by few aged kings, had he 
studied to be bekwed among his countrymen as much as he did 
to be feared among his enemies. (L. V. H. ('. 1'., 67.) According 
to this historian. Mirdanes had won tribute from peoples in Central 
Asia from whom im Arsacid had won it before and subdued the 
intermediate tribes as far as the river Siudes (Indus). (See Sir -1. 
C. Coyajee's art. “ The Ib'use of Gotarzes”, S. V. A., of 193-2, 26.) 

By common consent Gotarzt's was elected king. But his 
foniier adversities had taught him nothing, and once inori* he 
began to give free indulgence to his jealous and sanguinary 
disposition. His atrocities and extremely luxurious life, as well as 
his ill successes in some milit-arv expeditious which he had under- 
taken, disgusted his snhjt'cts, and a secret embassy was sent to 
Kmperor ( Tiudins to allow Meherdates, son of \'onones and 
grandson of I’hraates I\', who still remained in liome, to return 
to Barthia and assume the .sceptre. 

Several I’arthian noblemen openly took up the cause of 
Meherdates, and Abgar \', the Arab ruler of Osrohene, as also 
Izatt's, avowedly sided with him. Buit these two princes, who had 
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perhaps a secret understanding with Gotarzes, withdrew their 
troops before the decisive battle took place in which Gotarzes 
triumphed. Meherdates was betrayed by one Parrhaces, who 
gave him up, bound in chains, to Gotarzes, 

The victor commemorated his triumph by a bas-relief and 
inscriptions carved on Blount Behistun. He is portrayed on 
horseback brandishing a lance, while a winged Victory crowms him 
with a wreath. The sculpture still stands though in a mutilated 
condition. It is on a panel at the base of the hill, upon the 
right of the approach to Darius’s great monument. 

We learn from Ferisbta that an Indian king, Sinsarchand, 
paid tribute to king Godrez (Gotarzes). Briggs identifies this 
Sinsarchand with C/'handragupta (Sandrucottus). But Sir J. .1. 
Modi points out that the king in question could not have been 
Ohandragupta himself, but one of his successors. (M.As.P., Ft, 
II. 48.) 


XXIII. VONONES II. 

Shortly after his victory over Meherdates Gotarzes died 
(A.D. 51), and Vonones, governor of Media, and probably a brother 
of xArtabanus III, was called to the throne. His reign was of a 
short duration and uneventful. 

XXIV. VOLOGABES I. 

Vologases succeeded his father Vonones. He gave the 
kingdom of Media to his brother Pacorus, and after comjuering 
Armenia, which was tlien under the rule of the base and 
treacherous usurper Rhadamistus, son of Phrasraanes, king of 
Iberia, conferred it upon his brother Tiridates. But owing to 
the outbreak of a pestilence of a most virulent type, the Parthians 
evacuated Armenia and Rhadamistus once more occupied it. 

At the time when Vologases was engaged on his expedition 
against Izates of Adiabene, with whom a cause of quarrel had 
arisen, a large host of the Dahae and other Scythian nomads 
poured in from the Caspian regions and overran Parthia. Vologases 
marched against them and effected their expulsion. 
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He once more resumed operations against Khadamistus, 
and driving him from the country, re-established Tiridates as king 
and made Armenia a dependency of his empire. 

Vardanes, a son of Vologases, rebelled against him, but the 
rebellion failed and in all probability Vardanes lost his life. 

Thereafter the Hyrcanians strove to make themselves free 
from the Parthian yoke, and kept up the struggle for the period of 
a decade, until Vologases made a treaty acknowledging their 
independence. 

Sir .1. G. Goyajee (art. “The House of Gotarzes, ’ S. V. A, of 
1932, 20) reminds us that Hyrcania was in a sense identified 
with king Gohirzes and his family, since both he and his grand- 
father used it as a place of refuge whenever they were defeated 
and lost their hold over the rest of Iran and it was on the 
condition of HjTcauia being assigned to him that he relinquished 
his claims to the Parthian crown in favour of Vardanes I, 
Putting these facts together, this Parsi scholar infers that the 
rebellion in Hyrcania represented a civil war between the family of 
Gotarzes (which had always represented H}'rcania) on the one 
hand and the house of Vologases I on the other. 

Domitius Gorbulo, reputed the greatest general of the day, 
took the field against Tiridates, the Parthian ruler of Armenia, 
and seized Artaxata in A.D. 58, and Tigrauoci'rta, the second 
principal city, in A.D. 00. Vologases had sent a contingent to 
assist his brother ; but the latter found resistance unavailing and 
withdrew from the contest, and Armenia reverted to Rome. The 
Romans bestowed portions of it on the neighbouring princes from 
whom they had received help, and the remainder on Tigranes V, a 
grandson of Archelaus, a former king of Gappiidocia. 

Vologases was not of the temper to let Rome have all her own 
way. He direch'd his general Momeses, a Parthian nobleman, and 
Monoba/us, the successor of Izates on the throne of Adiabene, to 
take the field against Rome's protege, Tigranes V, and 
proceeded himself to Nisibis from where he could threaten both 
Syria and Armenia. 

Lucius Gu'seuuius Pa tus, a favourite of Nero, was given b\' 
the emperor a separate command with an army equal to that under 

45 
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points out that the events which occurred in the interval between 
the accession of Vologases I in A.D. 51 and that of Pacorus 
in A.D. 77 are made to occupj' one reign, that of Vologases I, 
but the Coins of that period distinct!}' pro^e that this interval 
was tilled by two reigns, that of \'ologases coininencing in A.D. 
.51 and that of another prince in A.D. &2 or possibly one or 
two years earlier. He is inclined to the view that possibly 
Vologases and his supposed successor Artabanus IV may hat'e 
been from A.D. 6-2 to A.D. 77 contemporary princes, reigning 
in different parts of the empire. Firdausi also places a king 
named Ardawan (Artabanus) after Palash (Vologases). 

Nero died in 6«. Vespasian, governor of .JudiL'a, who was 
proclaimed Emperor by the legions in Syria, sent embassies to 
the kings of Parthia and Armenia, requesting that they would 
remain at peace with Pome. Vologases expressed his willingness 
to do so and (w^en offered to place forty thousand mounted 
archers at his disposal. In the same spirit of amity he sent an 
embassy to prince TituN, when he arrived at the Ponian outpost 
of Zeugma, to present to him a crown of gold and convey 
the king’s congratulations on his conquest of -Jerusalem (A.D. 

71). 

In the year 75 the .Mani made an alliance with the 
Hyrcanians, who were in possession of the (hspian Hates, and 
bursting through the Hah's (»verran 5Iedia and ravaged the 
open counti'}'. The}' were the strongest and most numerous 
of the Sarmatian tribes, who. as did the bcythians, he longed to the 
Iranian group of Asiatic peoples. Pacorus, th(‘ brother of Volo- 
gases, was driven to the mountains, and forced to pay a ransom 
of 10(1 talents for his wife and his harem, who had fallen into 
their hands. They also raided Armenia, and in a pitched battle 
defeated Tiridates. They then overran the contiguous Parthinn 
territories. 

Vologases sent an embassy to Vespasian asking that an 
efficient contingent of Ponian troops be sent to bis aid, but the 
Emperor refu.sed all help. The country was, however, presently 
relieved of the imwelcoim- visitors, who were either driven out 
by the Parthians or left of their own accord laden with booty. 
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Incensed at Vespasian’s refusal to succour him in his time 
of need, Vologases made an invasum of .Syria, but apparently 
without any gain. 

Lindsa}' places the events just narrated in the reign of king 
Artabanus. Eawlinson, Meyer and Sykes mention Vologases I 
as the monarch concerned, 

Eeferring to the revolt and secession, during this period, 
of Hyrcania, which Parthia probably never afterwards recovered, 
Eawlinson (E. S. 0. M. P., 293) observes that an example was 
thus set of successful Aryan revolt against the hitherto irresis- 
tible Parthians, whom he describes as Turanians, which may 
have tended in no slight degree to produce the insurrection 
which eventually subverted the Parthian empire. There are, 
however, sufficient reasons to believe that the Parthians were 
not Turanians, but an Aryan people. As a matter of fact, the 
Hyrcanian rebellion was a dvil war between the house of 
Gotarzes and the house of Vologases. 

The reign of Vologases is diaracterised by a reaction against 
Hellenism. In the Pahlavi Dinkard we are told that Valkhas, 
a descendant of Ashkan, ordered to be preserved and disseminated 
in each district the Avesta and the Zend just as they had come 
down in a pure state and also whatever instruction due thereto 
had remained as authoritative after the ravages and devastation 
of ^Alexander and the Greek tnx)ps, scattered in Iran, either 
written or deliverable b}- the tongue through a high priest, just 
as they had survived in the country. Tliis Valkhas of the 
Dinkard was, in all probability, king Vologases I. Me}'er and 
Huart, however, take it that he was Vologases III. 

The cities of Vologes(XJerta ( Ikilashkert) and Vologesius (the 
Arabian Ullaish) were founded by this king. 

XXV. I’acorus. 

Pacorus succeeded to the throne of Parthia in or about 
A.D. 77 and ruled upto A.D. 108. He enlarged and beautified 
Ctesiphon and strengthened its fortifications, and sold Osrohene 
at a high price to Abgar VII, an Edessene prince. 
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A Roman. Terentius 5[aximus, who pretended to be Rero, 
sought refuge with Paoorus and was given hi^ protection, but 
was surrendered on the demand ot Emperor Domitian.^ 

It appears that during the years A.D. 77 to 1-17 two. three 
or four kings were reigning concurrently in I’arthia, each striking 
his own coins and styling himself King of Kings, a sure sign that 
the empire had entered the period of its decadence and complete 
disintegration was only a question of time. 

Racorus died in or al)out 108. In order to lane on the 
throne a ruler of ripe years, sound judgment and ability to 
present a vigorous front to the Romans in case, as was apprehend' 
(‘d, these old and bitter foes of Parthia resumed hostility, the 
Magasthana set aside Pacorus's youthful son I’arthamasiris and 
bestowed the crown on the late king's brother (Jhusi'oes (Osroes). 

XXVI. Uhosboes (Osroes). 

On the death of Tiridatos, on or about A.J). 10(J. Pacorus had 
placed his own son E.xedares upon the throne of Armenia, without 
the consent t.'f Rome and the formality ol his investiture by the 
Emperor. 

M. Elpius Trajana (Trajan), \\ho was at this time occupying 
the imperial thrime, was a native of Spain and was tlie first provin- 
cial to mount the throne ot the Giesars. He set aside the princi- 
ple ot the -lulii and Flavii that the Danube and thi' Euplirates 
were the boundaries of the Roman Kmpire, and was resolved to 
establish the supremacy ot tlouie throughout the East by some 
notable achievements. 

King ( 'hosrot's sent an (unliassy to meet Trajan at Athens, 
with rich presents and overtures for peace, and assured him 
that he had deposed Kxedarcs and was ready to replace him by 
Parthama^siris with the approval ot Trajan and on the c()ndition 
that he should receive the diadem from that Emperors hands. 
Trajan declined the [)resents and replied that when he arrived 
himself in Syria he would act as in his judgment was proper. 

' Aticirdinp to A \oii Out^thniiil (E, 13, eU. IX, Vol XVIII. (103) the king 'vho 
iUeltered the paeudo-Neto uai Artalaiiui IV. 
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The Emperor arrived at Antioch at about the close of the 
year 114 , and set himself to restore the discipline of the S}T:ian 
legions. Antioch was visited by a disastrous earthquake in which 
numerous edifices of this splendid capital of Syria were overthrown 
and multitudes of the inhabitants perished, including one Eoman 
consul, Pedi). Trajan himself was with difliculty saved by ii man 
of gigantic stature from being crushed under the falling ruins. 

Abgar. who had bought the principality of Osrohene from 
Pacorus, sent an emliassy to Trajan with gifts and an offer of 
friendship. Parthamasiris also wrote to him a letter, assuming the 
title of king ; but \s'hen he received no answer he wrote again 
dropping the royal style. Trajan then replied to the effect that 
if Parthamasiris appeared at the Roman camp he would then 
receive at his hands the emblem of sovereignty as Tiridates had 
received it from Nero, .\ccordiugly, Parthamasiris came up, 
accompanied by a small retinue, to the Emperor’s tribunal in the 
centre of the camp, removed the diadem from his own brows and 
laid it at the feet ()f Trajan and stood in dignitied silence, 
expecting that the Emperor would replace that emblem of kingship 
on his head immediately. P>ut to his utter astonishment, Trajan 
told hini that he must regard the diadem as forfeited. The youthful 
prince, with a holdru'ss worthy of his high descent, declared that 
he was neitla'r captured nor con(juer(‘d by the Romans, but had 
come of his own accord to hold a conference with the Emperor 
and receive h'oiii him the crown of Armenia as Tiridatt's had 
from Nero, and that in any case he fully trusted that no wrong 
Would be done to him and he and his retinue would be allowed 
to depart in safety. Tra jan replied with (‘ffront-ery that Armenia 
was a Roman deprmdency, and he was not going to give its 
crown to him or any on(* else, but to put the country under a 
governor from Home, and that the prince had full liberty to go 
wlieia' ho liked with the Parthians who were in his retinue. To 
his I'ternal disgrace this great Roman Emperor added to his base 
act of treachery the unpardonable crime of having the spirited 
Arsacidt' princt'. as he rode otT from the camp, set upon by Roman 
troops and brutally slain. Public opinion in Rome condemned 
this trea(“he,rous and atrocious act of the Emperor ; and yet, we 
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are pained to find a modern European writer, A. von Gntschmid 
(E. B., ed. IX. Vol. XVIII, 603), whilst calling it a brutal act, 
not condemning it outright, but attempting to justify it on the 
plea that it was meant to inspire terror and show that the 
Arsacids should no longer be treated with on equal terms, and 
another historian, W. S, W, Vaux (V, A H, M. B., 14-2), making 
a futile attempt to shield the Emperor from deserved condemnation 
by putting forward the argument that as the whole character of 
Trajan is averse to petty assassinations, it is but fair to suppose 
that in this instance he was misled by false or doubtful rumours, 
the more so as he had tlie courage to avow that this deed was 
wholly his own, and therefore probably l)e]ieved it a necessary 
act of justice. Tla* \'ery Bev. Charles Alerivale (M. H. li. E., 
Vol, VIII, 100) acknowledges that while in many respects the 
public morality of the Romans was purified by their long civili- 
zation, in the treatment of their foes they had made little 
advance either in clemency or in gorxl faith. 

Trajan united the Lesser and the (Iri'ater .Armenia and 
reduced them to the form of a Roman province. He attacked 
.-\dialiene, which put up no defence, and annt'xed it. He next 
conciuered Mesopotamia, wliich too was reduced to the state of a 
Roman province. The Roman senate award('d to the conqueror 
the title of Optimus Brincipum. 

Recrossing tin,' Tigris, Trajan took the important town of 
Hatra. I’hen he passed the Euphrates and advanced on 
Babylon, which he took without a blow being struck. Seleucia, 
t(K), was easil}’ sulKlued, as also ('tesi])h(»n, the Barthian metropolis, 
which king Bhosroes had some time previously quitted with his 
family and his chief treasures. Among the booty was the famous 
golden throne of the .Vrsacid Enqierors, which was conveyed to 
Rome. The senate decreed the ceremony of a triumph to Trajan 
and awarded him the title of Barthicus. 

To Trajan belongs the distinction of having extended the 
boundaries of the Roman Empire to the most distant points 
to which Roman ambition and prowess were able to push them. 
(M. H. R., 168.) He had com»‘ to regard himself as a second 
Alexander and dreamt of the imistery of the entire East. “Were I 
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young,” the aged Emperor is reported to have vaunted, “ I would 
not stop till I too had reached the limits of the Macedonian 
conquest.” Soon, however, he was rudely awakened from his 
self-complacent reveries. 

Chosroes had lied into the remote and wild regions of the far 
East ; and Parthia, the most dreaded adversary of Pome and the 
greatest obstacle to her further aggresssions in the East, seemed 
entirely at her feet. 

Suddenly reports of a most alarming nature began to arrive. 
Chosroes had raised the country, and rebellions had broken out at 
various centres in Trajan’s rear and his line of retreat was beset 
by foes. At Seleucia, at Hatra, at Nisibis, at Edessa there were 
wholesale massacres or expulsions of the Eoman garrisons. 

Trajan’s further advance ceased and he was obliged to 
retrace his steps in haste. He sent out detachments to subdue 
the rebellious towns. The one led by Maximus, one of the most 
trusted officers of Trajan, was defeated and annihilated. That 
which Lucius Quietus led was at first unsuccessful, but on 
receiving reinforcements he recaptured Nisibis, and plundered and 
burned Edessa. 

Trajan realised that Parthia could not be treated like 
Armenia and Mesopotamia and a change of policy was necessary. 
So he took the politic step of maintaining the suzerainty of 
iiome over Parthia by installing on its throne, with abundant 
pomp and display, in the presence of Eomaus and Parthians, an 
Arsacid prince, Parthamaspates, and crowning him with his own 
hand (A.I). 117). 

He now began his retreat to Syria by way of Hatra and 
Siugara. The former was a small but strongly fortified town in 
the Mesopotamian desert, midway between modern Mosul and 
BaghdM, in circumfertmce not much exceeding three miles. The 
Eoman Emperor wanted to avengt; himself on its inhabitants for 
their revolt and attacked it. The walls were breachc'd, but all 
attempts to penetrate them W'ere repulsed by the gallant defenders 
and he was compelled to beat a retreat, baffled and wounded. 

Chosroes returned to Ctesiphon, and expelled Parthamaspates. 
Husiana and Southern Mesopotamia were reoccupied, But 

4G 
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Adiabaae (Assyria), Upper ]»Iesopotamia, aud Armenia remained 
under the Eoman power. 

Trajan, who is described as the last of the Roman heroes, 
died at Selinas, in Cilicia, in August 117 A.D. His charred 
remains were conveyed to Rome and deposited in a golden urn 
at the foot of his column in that city. His successor Hadrian, 
who as prefect of Syria had been a near witness of Trajan’s 
campaigns, thought it prudent to make peace with Parthia and 
restore to it the three newly conquered provinces, and to preserve 
the Eastern Empire within its former frontiers. He also 
rest ored to Ghosroes his daughter who had been taken captive 
at Susa fourteen years before, but did not observe his promise 
to return the Parthian throne. 

XXVII. VOLOGASES II. 

On Ghosroes’ death Vologases II ascended the throne (A.D 
121). A friendl}' meeting took place betwiaai him and Hadrian 
at a place on the frontier, and cordial relations wc-re established, 
which continued throughout the latter's reign. 

Phrasamam‘s, king of Iberia, instigated the Alani to raid 
Media and gave them a pass;ige through iiis dominions. Vologases 
was obliged to tniy them off; but their attempt to ravage Gappa- 
diicia wa^ repulsed by its Roman governor, who was the historian 
Arrian. 

With the solitary exception of th(* Alani raid, Vologases’ 
long reign of twenty 'seven years was marked by peace and 
prosp ‘rity. His disposition was peaceful and he had no ambition 
to extend his dominions. 

XXVI H. Vologases III. 

Vologases III, who succeeded Vologasi's H in rV.D. 148 or 
1 10, was of a militant disposition and contemplated challenging 
Rome by invading that ancient cof;kpit of (juarrel, Armenia. 
Rut Emperor Antoninus Pius, who was of a pacific disposition, 
persuaded him to suspend hostilities so long as he occupied the 
liouuu throiK'. When Antoninus died, Vologases rapidly marched 
into Armenia, expelled King S'diaanus. who was a protege of 
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Rome, and gave the throne to a protege of his ovn, Tigianes, 
who was a scion of the old royal family. 

.cElius Severianus, prefect of Cappadocia, took the field with 
one legion, but Chosroes, the Parthian General, was more than 
a match for him. The legionaries w^ere killed to a man, and 
the Roman commander fell on his own sword. Crossincr the 

o 

Euphrates, the Parthians gave battle to the Roman troops under 
the proconsul Lucius Attidius Cornelianus, and gave them a 
crushing defeat. 

The victorious Parthians carried fire and sword through 
SjTia, and from there passed into Palestine. The Romans were 
thoroughly alarmed, and the Emperor deputed Verus, the 
pleasure-loving youth whom he had associated with himself in 
the government, to take the command in the East and placed 
under him some of the best generals, such as Statius Priscus, 
Avidius Cassius, and Martins Verus, as his lieutenants. 

Priscus gained a victory over Chosroes and reoocupied 
Artaxata, the capital of Armenia. Soh;emus was recalled from 
Rome, where he had taken refuge, and was reestablished on 
his throne. 

Vologases himself took the field and carried his army to 
Syria, but sustained a defeat at the hands of Cassius at Europus, 
and was driven back across the Euphrates (A.R). 163). The 
victorious Roman general penetrated into Babylonia, captured 
Seleucia, gave it up to pillage, and put it to flames, to punish 
an alleged treason of the inhabitants. The sack and confla- 
gration of Seleucia, with the massacre of three hundred thousand 
of its inhabitants, says Gibbon, tarnished the glory of the 
Roman triumph. Benjamin (B. P., 169) condemns Cassius' 
destruction o^f this renowned city as one of those inexcusable 
deeds which must be branded to all time as gigantic crimes. 
Meyer (E. B., ed. XI, Vol. 21, 21b) remarks that the wars 
between Parthia and Rome proceeded not from the I’arthiaus 
but from Rome herself, which had been obliged, reluctantly 
enough, to enter upon the inheritance of Alexander the Great, 
and having since the time of Pompey definitely subjected 
to her dominion the Hellenistic countries as far as the Euphrates. 
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the Eomans were faced with the task of annexing the remainder 
of the Macedonian Empire, the whole East from the Euphrates 
to the Indus, and of thereby saving Greek civilization. There 
is little force in this plea of Meyer. Chamberlain (C. E. N. C., 
Vol. I, 114) has clearly shown that Eome neither fought for 
a Europe of the future nor in the interests of a far reaching 
mission of culture, but simply for her own interests. 

If the saving of Greek civilization in the East was really 
the aim and object of Eome’s Parthian wars, then the wanton 
destruction of Seleucia by Cassius was. in addition to its being 
an inexcusable crime, an act of egregious and culpable folly, 
inasmuch as Seleucia was the bulwark of Hellenism in the East 
and its destruction tolled the knell of Hellenism in the countries 
east of the Euphrates. Greek culture began to vanish and give 
place to Aramaic. 

After perpetrating the ruination ot Seleucia, Cassius crossed 
the river, took Ctesiphon, looted the ro}-al palace and rased 
it to the ground, and carried off a rich plunder from the temples 
and from buried treasures. He then overran Mesopotamia and 
pillaged the country. 

Similar successes crowned the Eoman arms in Media 
Atropatene. 

Eor these victories the Eoman Emperors appropriated the 
titles of Armenicus. Parthicus and Mediciis. 

Cassius also took and sacked Babylon. But Nemesis was now 
at his heels. A strange and deadly pestilence broke out in that 
city, devastating vast numbers of his troops, and he returned 
to Syria with the fragments of his army. The stricken soldiers 
carried the infection to the inhabitants of the Eoman territories 
which the}' entered. Their return to Eome was a march of Heath 
through the proviud's. The plague raged with malignant fury 
throughout Italy. In the provinces it destroyed more than one-half 
of the I'utire population, and almost the whole Eoman army was 
annihilated. The foul malady, overleaping the Alps, spread as far 
as tlu! Ehine and the Atlantic (Hean, carrying death everywhere. 

When Cassius retreated into S}ria, Vologases commenced 
ravaging iMcsopotamia and encroaching on the Eoman provinces* 
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But Verus came up with the troops under his command, and in a 
well contested battle his generals scored success. This was 
followed by a treaty, Parthia ceding north-west Mesopotamia, and 
the Tigris, instead of the Euphrates, being agreed to as the bounds 
between the two empires. 

Thus ended, in or about A.U. 165, the greatest war between 
the two powers. Eor the first time Rome had won success on 
Parthia’s own soil, and Parthia was forced to surrender an 
important part of her domains. 

Sohfemus being dead, his son Sanatruces was set on the 
throne of Armenia under the auspices of Verus, which circum- 
stance, coupled with the extension of the Roman beimdar}', affords 
a proof that at last Rome had obtained the upper hand over 
Parthia. (L. V. H. C. P., 109.) 

Parthia had hitherto preserved to herself the profitable trade 
with China, and also carried on considerable trade with India. Rome 
now attempted to compete with her in the Chinese trade, and 
with this object Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (‘An-tun', as 
the Chinese call him) sent an envoy in A.D. 166.* The envoy 
arrived, by sea, in Tougking, and thence proceeded overland to the 
court of Huau-ti, Emperor of China, with offerings of ivory, 
rhinoceros-horn, and tortoise-shell. This attempt of Rome to 
secure direct trade relations with (ihina failed, and the trade 
continued to flow in its original channel. Sixty years later, a 
second Roman agent, whom the Chinese call Tsin-lun, was 
deputed to China. He also lauded at Tongking and was sent 
overland to the court of Emperor Suan-Chuan. 

We learn from Hadi Hasan that with the rise of Sasanian 
power, and with that of Persian navigation, the silk-trade fell 
completely into the hands of Persia. That portion of it which 
came overland had been mono^xilized by the Parthians and passed 
ipso facto to the Persians with the transfer of the empire. But 
the portion which came by sea, or found its way by Bactra to the 
ports of India, was won by sheer competition and the development 
of a Persian marine. (H. H. P. N., 55.) 

• Dr. Lionel Oilcs (H. H. W., Vol IV, ■2107) sa\« that the niisaion was moat probably 
not an ctlieial one, and la more likely to ha\c 1 eeii organtacd for tiadc ['Urpoaea by Syrian 
ot Eg) ptian merchanta. Rut he adduce* iio rea*uiia for thia view. 
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Vologiises survived for at least twenty-five years after the 
cessation of the war with Eorne, and died in A.D. 190 or 191. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Vologases IV. 

XXIX. Vologases IV. 

Lucius Aurelius Comniodus, son of i\Iareus Aurelius, who 
reigned as Emperor of Eoine from A.D. 180 to 19-2, was murdered 
by an assassin engaged by his favourite concubine iMarcia in 
league with Eclectus, the chamberlain, and Lotus, the prefect 
of the Era'torians. He was given up to debauchery and further spent 
his time and energy in wretched exhibitions of gladiatorial and athle- 
tic skill. Eostovt/eff (E. H. A. W,, Vol. II, 305) appropriately 
describes him as a second Xero or Domitian, recalling the worst days 
of the Julian and Claudian dynasties. The reigns of his two 
immediate predecessors, Aurelius Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138 to 161) 
and i\Iarcus Aurelius Antoninus (A.D. 101-180), were a happy 
period for tlu.^ Empire, so that the age of the Antonines has bi'come 
a standard expression for the most tranquil period of the later 
Eoman history. For nearly a century after th(^ murder of 
Comniodus, the emperors were elected liy the soldiers, and hence 
the rulers for this period have been known as “ the Barrack 
Emperors.’’ 

As successor to Comniodus the senate (dected a distinguished 
senator and prefect of tlie city, M. Helvins Pertinax. But within 
three months of liis reign, he was killed liy the nhellious Pralors, 
who then announced that they would sell the succession by 
public auction to the liest bidder. It was accordingly knocked 
down to Didius Julianus, a vain and wealthy senator, who proferred 
a donative amounting to C20() to eaidi of the twelve thousand 
soldiers who at this time composed the Pra torian guard. 

In three different quarters the legions rose in revolt and 
saluted their ri'spective commanders as Emperors and invested 
them with the pur[)le, — fiuoius Seiitimius Severus in Pannonia, 
(Jlodius Albinus in Britain, and Pescennius Niger in Syria. 

The senate acknowledged Severus and pronouncc'd a sentence 
of deposition and death against the luckless Julian, who waa 
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conducted into a private apartment of the baths of the palace and 
beheaded, after a precarious reign of sixty-six days. 

The king of Parthia embraced the cause of Niger, probablj- 
because of the three rivals he was the nearest, and permitted his 
vassal Barsenius of Hatra to despatch to his help a body of archers, 
who actually fought against Severus at Nic;ea (A.D. 194). The 
classical writers call Hatra Arabian, but the king’s name is Syriac, 
Barsenius, Bar Sin, Son of the IMoon; and so Gutschmid (E. B., cd. 
IX, Vol. XVIII, 605) supposes that it was really an Aramaic 
pi'ineipality, which like Palmyra, had its strength from the sur- 
rounding tribes that it could call into the field. 

Parthia’s advocacy of Niger provoked the enmity of Severus, 
who was of a cruel and revengeful disposition. 

After Niger’s defeat and death, Severus took up arms against 
Parthia. In the summer of A.D. 195 he appeared in IMesopo- 
tamia. Abgarus VIII, king of Osrohene, proferred him his 
submission, giving his sons as hostages and a large body of 
archers to help him. 

Severus maxie Nisibis his capital and raised it to the dignity 
of a Eoman colony. From here he invaded Adiabene and 
made himself master of that country. 

So far Vologases had remained inert and done nothinrr 
to aid his vassal king. But when early in 196 Severus returned 
to Home to contend with his rival in the West, Clodius Albinas, 
Vologases took the field and drove the Eoman garrisons out of 
Adiabene, recovered Mesopotamia, and laid siege to Nisibis, 
which however held out. 

Crossing the Euphrates, the Parthians pushed their conquests 
further and overran the fertile plains of Northern S}'ria. 

Severus overcame Albinus in a sanguinary battle near 
the modern city of Lyons, and in the summer of 197 came 
back to Asia to restore the lost Eoman position. He constructed 
a fleet and embarked his army in it with the intention of proceed- 
ing to the Eoman side of the Tigris. But it so happened that 
the ships were carried down by the force of the current to the 
Parthian territory near Ctesiphon, where Vologases was residing. 
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Perceiving that the Parthians were quite unprepared, Severus 
landed his truops and seized Ctesiphon, which taken by surprise 
could offer little resistance (A.D. 198). With a few horsemen Volo- 
gases made his escape. For the second time within a few years 
a Piomau army sacked the metropolis of Parthia, The Eomans 
mercilessly massacred the adult male population, seized all the 
women and children, to the number of a hundred thousand, as prize, 
pillaged the public and private buildings, and carried away all 
the royal treasure and the chief ornaments of the palace. In 
spite of these misfortunes, Ctesiphon rose to eminence during 
the Sasanian period and lieeame one of the great capitals of 
the East. 

After this fortuitous victory, the army of Severus suffered 
from a severe famine and was forced to subsist on such precarious 
food as roots, which produced a dangerous dysentery. Being 
obliged to fall back, he retreated along the banks of the Tigris. On 
entering the Hatrene territory, he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of attacking Ilatra, the capital, which was reputed to posse.ss 
vast treasures, especially in tlie temple of the Sun. But from its 
strong walls the skilled archers and slingers were able to inflict great 
damage on the attackers, and the Roman foraging parties were 
cut to pieces b}’ tfie Hatrene cfivalry. Severus employed 
engines of every sort to batter down tla.' walls, and succeeded in 
effecting a breach in the outer wall. His soldiers were eager to 
rush through it and take the place by storm. But the emperor 
did not give the command, for in that case tin.' treasures of the 
Sun-Temple, on which he had set his greedy heart, would, by 
Roman usage, have been the soldiers' booty ; and he waited for a 
day in the hope that the garrison would then surrender. But the 
brave Hatrenes repaired the lireach in the night and stoutly 
maintained their dtlencae The ne.vt day when Severus gave the 
command, his Roman soldiers, who had probably seen through his 
frame refus('d to obey; and his Asiatic auxiliaries whom he 
induced to force an enti'ance failed to (-ffect it and a vast numlier 
of them lay dead. He was consequently obliged to give up the 
siege and returned to Rmne crestfallen. 

Whthin a period of eight decades the defenders of this little 
stronghold had performed the notable achievement of repulsing 
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from their walls with considerable loss and dishonour two great 
warlike Eoman emperors, Trajan and Severus. 

If Vologases had been the man of vigour and activit}’ which 
the earlier Arsacides were, or had there been at the time in 
Parthia a commander of the capacity and judgment of the 
brilliant Surena, the victor of Carrhae, it would not have been a 
very difficult task for the Parthians at this juncture to have made 
a clean sweep of the Eoman troops. 

Severus died in his camp at York on -1th February 211. 
His adversary Vologases IV had predeceased him by two years. 

XXX AND XXXI. Vologases V and Artabanus IV. 

Vologases IV was succeeded by his son Vologases V. but 
another son of his, Artabanus (Ardawan), rose as a rival, and a 
civil war raged for several years. In the end Artabanus secured 
undisputed authority in the western portion of the empire, and 
Vologases ruled in Babylonia. According to the Shah-nameh, 
Ardawan governed Shiraz and Isphahan, and set up Papak as 
ruler in Istakhr. 

Only on one coin of Vologases IV is found the representation 
of the altar of the sacred Fire, whereas it constantly appears on 
the coins of the tributary kings of I’ersis struck sincf' the 
liberation of the Parthians from the Macedonian yoke. 

Parthia’s civil wars caused much elation in Eome, and we find 
Caracallus, who in A.D. 211 had succeeded his father Severus, 
congratulating the senate of Eome in A.D. 212 that this country 
was still rent by internal dissensions which could not fail seriously 
to weaken her strength. 

Caracallus was a dissolute monarch and maintained unlaw- 
ful relations with his stepmother Julia Domna. He had, besides, 
the vanity and ambition to emulate Achilles and Alexander, 
and cherished the design of extending his dominions in the 
East using even the most dishonourable means for the purpose. 

He summoned into his presence Abgarus, tht‘ tributary king 
of Osrohene or north-western YIesopotamia and his father's 
esteemed friend ; and when that prince* came expecting a favour- 

47 
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able reception from his late friend's son, Caracallus had the 
meanness to have him seized and committed to prison and to 
declare that his kingdom was forfeited to Eome. He employed 
the same mean trick with Vologases, king of Armenia, whom 
he invited for the purpose of settling a dispute between him 
and his sons, and when the unsuspecting king arrived with his 
(jueen and sons, he treacherously seized them all and imprisoned 
them. The Armenians would not, however, submit tamely to 
the deceitful tyrant. They took up arms and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the expeditionary force sent against them under the 
command of Theocritus, one of the favourites of Caracallus 
(A.TX -21. 7). 

Tiridates. a brother of Vologases IV, who was long a 
refugee with the Komans, escaped in the company of the Cynic 
Antio(-hus. and took refuge at the. Parthian court, Caracallus, 
who was on the look-out tor a cause of rjuarrel with Parthia, 
called upon king Vologases V, on threat of war, to surrender 
the two fugitives. Vologa>es complied with th(; demand and 
averted Ihe war. But the Emperor, who was bent upon bringing 
about a rupture between Home and Parthia, adopted a peculiarly 
crafty device. He sent ambassadors to wait upon Artabanus 
with costl}' presents and a despatch wherein he asked for that 
munarch's daughter in marriage, pleading that the Emperor 
ot Home Could not fitly wed the daughter of a subject or stand 
in the position of a son-in-law to a private person and no one 
who was not a [irincess of a royal line could be a suitable wife 
to him. lie fiirthrr pointed out the advantages that would 
accrue to the two empires, which divided the sovereignty of the 
known world, by the proposed union, and added: “The Homan 
infanti'y is the best in the world, and in steady hand-to-hand 
fighting must be allowed to br- unrivalUal. The Parthians 
surpass all nations in the number of their cavalry, and in the 
excellence of their arrdiet's.' 

Artabanus had no wish to furnish Caracallus with a plea 
for war. He wrote a polite refusal, urging that it was not tit 
that eitlur family should sully its blood by mixture with the 
other, that such a marriage, in which the wift- and husband 
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differed in language, habits, and mode of life, could ne\ej' be a 
happy one, and that there was no lack of noble patrician families 
in Borne with whom the Emperor could as suitably unite in 
marriage as the Arsacide monarchs did with the daughters of their 
own royal house. 

This reply was as straightforward as it was polite ; and we 
fail to understand, except as due to the deeplj' rooted prejudice 
and disdain of the West for the East which occasionally prompt 
even the most fair-minded European writers to misunderstand 
and misinterpret the ways and actions of Eastern peoples and 
potentates, why Sir Percy Sykes (S. H. P., vol. I, 3rd ed., 386) 
describes it as “ a politely vague and evasive reply, of the kind 
in which Orientals have ever been adepts 

Caracallus was not one to give up the wicked design his 
crafty soul had conceived. He sent a second embassy to press 
his suit, with fresh gifts and solemn oaths in confirmation of 
his earnestness and sincere friendly intentions ; and Artabanus 
was persuaded, against his better judgment, to withdraw his 
refusal and address the Roman Emperor as his son-in-law, 
asking him to come to Parthia to take his bride home. 

As the accepted son-in-law of their king the Parthians not 
only allowed the Emperor to cross the river and enter the 

Parthian territory without let or hindrance, but ga\’e him a most 

magnificent reception all along his route. 

King x\rtabanus himself went out into the plain before 
Ctesiphon to receive the Imperial liridegroom, accompanied liy 
a large concourse t)f his subjects c,rowned with garlands of 
freshly gathered flowers and clad in holiday attire, and dancing 
merrily to the sound of pipes, flutes, cymbals and drums. After 
all had assembled, the horsemen got off their hor.ses, laid aside 
their bows and quivers, and gave themselves up to revelry. 
Unconscious of any danger, tluy stood in no sort of order, 
every one endeavouring to catch a glimpse of their king’s intended 
son-in-law. All of a sudden, at a precoucei'hd signal from the 

treacherous ruler of Imperial Rome, his soldiers fell on the 

merry making Parthians, and sullied their souls and hands with 
the brutal carnage of these innocent and unsuspecting men. 
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who had neither their horses nor their arms. The king was 
seized by his body guards and put on a horse, and with difficulty 
escaped with a few followers. 

Caracallus made many captives and he and his men collected 
a large booty, and in the course of their retreat burnt the 
neighbouring cities and places and looted them to their hearts 
content. History can furnish few instances of such unmitigated 
rascality and unprovoked iimd barbarous outrage on an hospitable 
and friendly people. 

To this unpardonable outrage the shameless Caracallus, 
whom Gibbon damns as the common enemy of inankind, added 
the despicable and sacrilegious crime of \iolating the sanctity of 
the tombs of the royal Parthian family for ages preserved at 
Arbela and dispersing the remains to the four winds. 

Spartanius, a Roman historian, says that Caracallus advanc- 
ing into the country of the Cadusii and Babylonians, behaved 
savagely with the harthians. letting wild beasts loose on them, 
after which he wrote to the senate claiming a victory, and then 
received the title of Parthicus. (T.. V. H. C. P„ ilU.) 

Lindsay observes with just indignation that the mind of the 
historian sickens as truth forces him to sully his pages with a 
catalogue of crimes committed by the head of a nation, considering 
itself till' most (Rilized in the world, and calling every other 
}i(i rbnrian . lait Avhich crimes the most barbarous of them would 
umpiestioualily nevej' h.ive beim guilty of, and we can only e.xpress 
our astoiii'-hment that a [leople such as the Romans should have 
so long tolerated such a mouster as their ruler, and that 
ArtalianiD should have allowed himself to be deceived, with so 
many exanpik's of Roman treachery before his eyes. 

This execrable Roman monster did not live long to enjoy 
his treachei'oimly won victory and honours. Gn Htli April 217 
he was murdered, in the vicinity of Carrhae, by one of his guards, 
and the army elected .Macriuus. a I’rajtorian prefect, as his 
successi >r. 

Maeriniis had scaicily assunu'd the purple when the disquiet- 
ing news reached inm that Artabanus Was advancing with a 
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large army, consisting of a considerable force of cavalry, numerous 
archers, and a great number of cataphracti, soldiers clad in 
complete armour and carrying lances of unusual length and 
mounted on camels. 

The new Emperor sent ambassadors to the Parthian king 
suing for peace and offering to restore the Parthian captives. 
Artabanus rejected the overtures and demanded that Macrinus 
should not only surrender all the captives, but also rebuild every 
town and fort which Caracallus had destroyed, give adequate 
compensation for the desecration of the royal tombs, and cede 
Mesopotamia. Macrinus could not accede to these terms and 
decided to risk the chances of war. 

For three days a furiously contested battle was fought 
at Nisibis, which ended in a complete victory for Parthia (A.D. 
218). The craven Emperor was the first to take to flight and 
his cowardly example was followed by his soldiers. This battle is 
said to have been the fiercest fought between Eome and Parthia 
and one of the longest and most creditable in which the latter 
was ever engaged. 

Macrinus again sued for peace. A treaty was concluded, the 
Parthian king agreeing to give up his demand for the cession 
of Mesopotamia, and the Emperor agreeing to restore all the 
captives and boot}- carried away by Caracallus and to pay an 
indemnity of fifty million denarii (£1,774,298). 

The campaigns carried on by Eome, then reputed the first 
power in the world, against the ‘ barbarians ’ of Parthia, for a 
period extending to nearly three centuries, thus ended in her 
buying an ignominious peace. 

Strangely enough this brave and powerful monarch, 
Artabanus, who so utterly discomfited the Eomans, was destined 
very shortly after this superb achievement to be overcome and 
his imperial Arshkanian dynasty fated to be overthrown once 
and for all by one of his own vassal princes. 

It is a lesson and a warning which history furnishes that at 
the very time when a nation seems to be at the height of its 
power and prosperity there might be elements at work calculated 
to bring about its downfall with dramatic suddenness, 
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Benjamin (B. P., 169) takes the view that the ArshkS,nian 
dynasty, wliich had founded the greatness of the Parthian 
Empire, had been enervated by its successes and was crumbling 
to pieces through the sheer weakness produced by luxury, 
corruption, intrigue and civil war. But the very fact that not 
long after such a fearful slaughter of the Parthians by the 
Homan s(jldiery of the deceitful Caracallus on the plain near 
Ctesiphou, the Parthian king could collect and lead a consider- 
able force <jf well-organised and disciplined troops and gain a 
decisive victory over the legionaries of Rome proves that neither 
the martial spirit of the king and his nation had deteriorated nor 
had the Arsacid race become exhausted. The following observa- 
tions which Rawlinson makes in his general survey, at the end of 
his volume on Parthia (pp. 418-9), present a fair estimate of this 
ancient people ; — “ To judge fairly of the Parthians, we must view 
them, not in their decline, but rather in the earlier stages of 

their career, before decline had set in They possessed 

a military strength which caused them to lie both respected and 
feared, while they were further noted for a vigour of administration 
rarely seen among Orientals. It is true that a certain coarseness 
and rudeness attached to them which they found it impossible to 
shake off, and this gave their enemies a plausible ground for 
representing them as absolute barbarians. But we must not be 
led by the exaggerations of prejudiced writers, who sought to 
elevate the fame and reputation of their own countrymen by 
blackening the ( haracter of their diief rivals. Except in respect 
of their military prowess, it is doubtful if justice is done to the 
Parthians by any classical author. They occupied the position 
of the second nation in tlie world from about B.C. 160 to A.D. 
2-20. They were a check and a counterpoise to Rome, preserving 
aP balance of power , and preventing the absorption of all other 
nations into the Tyrant Empirie They afforded a refuge to those 
whom Roiiie would lain have hunted down, allowed a freedom 
to their subjects which no Roman Emperor ever permitted, excelled 
the Romans in toleration and in a liberal treatment of foreigners, 
and gave the East a protection from foreign foes and a govern- 
ment well suited to its needs, for a period of nearly four cen- 
turies.” 
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The early history of the Sasanian Empire is not properly 
known, for Persians did not begin to write their own history before 
the reign of Khusrau I, up to whose time there was nothing but 
oral tradition, besides the documents guarded in the Koyal 
treasuries. (H. P., 35.) 

In the time of Ardawan, the last of the Parthian mimarchs, 
there seem to have been four native rulers in Pars or Persis 
Proper, one of whom Papak, chief of the district to the south of 
the Niriz lake, near Shiraz, had overthrown king Ghozir, of the 
Bazrangi house, and become master of Istakhr. In all probabilit}', 
he had made himself master of all Pars before he died. 

Mr. Paruck (P. S. C., XI) mentions that although the general 
belief is that Ardeshir I was the first king of the Sasanian 
dynasty, it can be asserted with certainty from coins and rock- 
inscriptions that Papak was the first king, Ardeshir having 
gradually risen to be King of Kings after succeeding his brother 
Shapur, king of Persis. 

Pars had remainol loyal to Zoroastrianism, and at Istakhr 
stood the famous fire-temple of Anahita. According to Tabari, 
Ardeshir* (Artaxerxes I), the founder of the Sasanian dynasty, 
was the son of king Papak, his grandfather Sas^n was head- 
priest of this fii'e-temple, and his grandmother Rambehist was a 
princess of the house of Bazrangi. According to Firdausi’s 
Shah-nameh and the Pahlavi Karnamak-i Artakhshir-i Papakan 
(“The Book of Deeds of Ardeshir Papakan”), which contains the 
life of king Ardeshir and relates some of his wars and the princi- 
pal events of his reign, the father of Ardeshir was Sasan, who was 
serving as a sheplu'rd in the service of P^jpak, who had no 
suspicion of the poor shepherd’s distinguished descent from the 
Kaiyanian king Bahman. 

One night PSpak had a dream, in which he saw the sun 
shining over Sasan’s head and bathing him in a glorious light. 
Next night he had another dream, in which he saw Sasan riding 
on a richly caparisoned white elephant, holding a sword in his 
hand and receiving obeisance and blessings from all. On the 
third succeeding night he saw in dream a fire-worshipper bearing 

* According to Avesta etymology the original form of the name ia Areta-khshatra, 
which raeana ‘ Righteoua King/ 
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before Sasan three blazing fires in his hand, — Fire Azargushasp 
(which represents the Warrior Class), Fire Kharrad (which repre- 
sents the Priestly Class), and Fire Meher Barzin (which represents 
the Agricultural Class). Papak siiinuioned sages to appear before 
him to interpret the dreams, and was told by them that the person 
whom he had seen in his dreams would raise his head above 
the sun as a mighty ruler of men, and, if not he, some one from 
among his sons would attain to the sovereignty of the world. 

The king called Sasan into his presence, and graciously 
seating him by his side asked him from what race and family 
he was. The humble shepherd remained silent for a moment, 
and then said, “ King ! if thou wilt give me thy hand and pledge 
thy word that thou wilt do no harm or hurt to me, I will acquaint 
thee about my quality. Papak gave the pledge and the shepherd 
revealed his secret that he was Sasan, the son of Sasan, and his 
descent was from Ardeshir. otherwise called Buhman. who was 
Asfendiyar’s son and Gushtasp's grandson. 

Ptipak was delighted to hear this and raised him to high 
honour and also conferred on him the hand of his fair daughter. 

In due time the princess was delivered of a child Iike|j|the 
radiant sun, whom his father named Artakhshatr (Ardeshir) 
and who is known in Oriental history as Ardeshir Papekan (or 
Babekan), i.e., Ardeshir of the house of Papak. and in (-.lassical 
histories as the Sasinian .\rtaxerxes I. 

In an inscription in the neighbourFxKl of Persepolis Ardeshir 
calls Papak his father and gives him the title of King, and there 
fire coins of his with his bust facing front on the obverse and 
that of Papak turned to the left on the reverse. The legend on 
the obverse is £agi Artakhshatr malka (The divinity Ardeshir, 
the king); that on the reverse is Bareh hagi Pdpaki malkd 
(son of the divinity Papak, th(‘ king). (P. S. C., 70.) The 
inscription of Ardeshir is confirmed by those of his son ShapAr, 
who called Papak his grandfather. (R. H. 0. M., 32.) 

Ardeshir was hiught all accomplishments, in which he soon 
excelled. As he grew up, the fame of his perfections reiiched 
Ardawfln, the king of Parthia, who asked PSpak to send him to his 
court, as he desired to make him an associate of his princes and 
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confer on him the position commensurate with his abilities. 
Accordingly, Ardeshir was sent to the Parthian court at Eai. 

When Ardeshir came to man’s state, he fled one night from 
Eai to Pars, in the company of Ardawan’s favourite slave-girl, the 
moon-faced Gulnar (“Pomegranate-bloom”), who had fallen in 
love with him. 

When in the morning Ardawan learned of the flight, he 
set off in pursuit of them with a body of four thousand soldiers. 
On arriving at a place from which ran the road to Pars, he 
learnt from some people whom he found gathered there that the 
fugitives were riding fast in the direction of the desert and at 
their heels was a beautiful ram,* which was kicldng up dust like 
a steed. Ardawan asked his minister to explain to him the 
mystery why the ram was speeding behind the fugiti\es, and was 
told, “ It is the farr or klioreli (Glory) of Ardeshir, the wings 
that will exalt him to kingship through the favom’ of his 
auspicious stars. If this royal Jchoreh overtakes him and attaches 
itself to him, then great will be the difficulty of our task. It is 
necessary that we should hasten in pursuit of him and catch 
him before the Wioreh reaches him.” Still pursuing the fugitives, 
the next day the king learnt that they were speeding fast 
twenty-one farsangs ahead of him, and that beside one of them 
was seated a glorious looking ram, the like of which none had 
been pictured in the hunting scenes in the palaces. The 
minister advised the king to abandon the pursuit and to return 
homeward and get ready an army and the implements of war, 
inasmuch as the Kingly Glory had now settled itself on Ardeshir 
and it was impossible to overtake the fortune-favoured prince. 

The proud Persians of the race of Cyrus and Darius were 
chaffing at the overlordship of the Parthians and were' only 
Wiiiting for the man to come who should deliver them from the 
foreign domination and lead them to independence and glory. 
Five centuries of vassalage had neither quenched their patriotism 

* Dastuf Dr. D. P. Sanjana reads the original Pahlavi word asi luk, which means 
an eacle or a royal hawk, and remarks that the Glory would be more properly represented 
by some bird. A ram would be a strange animal to keep up with a galloping horse. 
(D. S. K., 16.) 

48 
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nor dulled their heroism. Adversity, indeed, had its uses. So, as 
Rawlinson puts it. in their ‘scant and rugged fatherland’, the 
people of Cyrus once mere recovered to a great extent their 
ancient prowess and hardihood — their habits became simplified, 
their old patriotism revived, their self-respect grew greater. 

Latterl}’, the Parthians had sensibl}’ seceded from the old 
Zoroastrian tenets. They had taken to idolatry and deified their 
kings, — an unfortunate consequence of their close connection with 
the imago-worshipping Greeks and Romans. The Zoroastrian 
religion was greatly endangertKi by the back-sliding of the Parthian 
rulers. This incensed the more conservative and puritanic 
Zuroastrians nf Persis, and may be reckoned among the chief 
causes of their revolt. As ]\rommsen points out. this revolution 
in Iran was the outcome of national and religious aspiration, and 
substituted for the bastard and superficially Hellenized civilization 
of the Parthians the state-organization, faith, manners, and 
princes of that pro\-ince which had created the old Persian 
Empire. (P. S. C., 24.) 

In the >'outhful Parsi prince Ardeshir the people of Persis 
perceived the long waited for leader. A number of warriors and 
counsellors, including the kindred of Papak and the descendants 
of Sasan, flocked to him and assured him that they were all 
devoted to him Ijody and s(nil and since liis cjuality from father 
and motlier sinqiasse'd tlua'rs he was most fitted for sovereignty 
and le;idershi[), and they were prepared at his command “to turn 
the hills to [ilains and with their swords to make the streams 
run l)Iood". Then the wisi' and experienced Ranak (the Tabak 
of Firdausi), ruler of the city of Jharom, joined him with his 
se-eu noble sons and Ids troops. 

.\rdeshir apjiointed Ranak chief over his other men of note 
and named the district wliere he first met him liamishn-i- 
Ardshir (“-loy of .Ardesldr ). H* also founded there a city of the 
same name. 

He proceeded to the fir(‘-temples Rambarzin and Kharrad, 
and offered up prayers to Ahura Mazda imploring Him to guide 
him in all righteous deials and fructify the tree of his greatness. 

His muster-master counted his host, which comprised fifty 
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thousand horse and foot. They were armed and accoutred, 
given pay, and made ready for battle. Bahman, the son of king 
Ardawan, who came up with his troops to subdue Ardeshir, 
sustained a defeat and fell pierced with arrows. 

Ardawan now himself set out at the head of his army, which 
was strengthened by contingents from Gilan and Dilam. 

For forty days the fight between the Parthians and Persians 
continued. At length, in the last engagement which was fought 
in the plain of Hormazdgan* in Susiana, Ardawan was defeated, 
and he was made a captive by one Kharrad and taken to Ardeshir, 
who ordered his death. According to some accounts he ivas slain 
by Ardeshir in a hand to hand fight. Two younger sons of 
Ardawan fell on the battlefield and two elder sons escaped to 
India. Two years later Ctesiphon fell into the victor’s hands. 
A relief is carved on the rocks of Naksh-i-Kustam to commemorate 
these achievements, of which Huart (H. A. P. C., 122) furnishes 
the following description : — “ The king, on horseback, receives from 
AhurA Mazda, likewise on horseback, a great ring, the symbol 
of kingship, while Vologases and Artabanus lie under the horse’s 
feet.” There are inscriptions on the shoulder of the horse in 
Pahlavi and Greek which, according to Sarre, attribute the figure 
on the left to Ardeshir 1, and that on the right to Ahura 
Mazda. To these inscriptions Ave shall refer to later on in a little 
more detail. 

Before proceeding with the history of the Sasanian dynasty 
which Ardeshir founded, we will pause here, and give an account of 
another Persian House, the House of Poutus, which has made 
itself famous in history-. 


* The Modjfnel-al-Tawilrikh place* the battle at Nohavend, near Ekbataiui. (R, S. O. 

BI.. 37.) 



CHAPTER X. 


THE PERSIAN HOUSE OP PONTUS. 

I AND II. HiTHKIDATES I AND II. 

Besides the Parsthian'B nd the Sasiinians, another Iranian 
house which figures prominently in Roman history is that of 
Pontus. 

The province of Pontus was an extensive tract of country in 
the north-east of Asia i\Iinor, bordering on Armenia and Colchis. 
The correct name of the kingdom of Pontus was the kingdom of 
Pontic Cappadocia, that is to say, that portion (jf Cappadocia 
which bordered on the Pontus Euxinus or the Black Sea. It 
was a land rich in cattle, sheep, horses, crops, and fruits a.nd 
flowers, and also in metals. 

Tlie house of Pontus was a purely Persian dynasty. iMithri- 
dates I, who was its virtual fouudt;r, was, according to one story, 
descended from Ctanes, one of the seven confederates who in 
co-operation witii Darius Hystaspes brought about the overthrow 
of the Pseudo-Smerdis. According to another acf-ount, he was a 
direct descendant of Darius himself. The opinion of Rostovtzeff 
(C. A. H., \'ol. IX, 210) is that the dyiiasty of the Mithridatac 
belonged to the higliest Persian nobility, but their claim to be 
descendants of the Persian king lias no f(jundation. 

Formerly the rulers of Pontus were satraps under the Persian 
Kings of Kings, but virtually enjoyed independent power. It was 
erected into a kingdom by a Persian chieftain named Ariobarzanes, 
whom the Persian monarch permitted to assume tlie title of king. 
Counting on Creek support, he and three otlier satraps, Datames, 
Artabazos and Orontes. revolted against the Persian sovereign, but 
they wei'e defeated and the reliellion was easily suppressed. 
Hithridates, the son of Ariobarzaues, assassinated Datames and 
betrayed his own fatlier to the i’ersian king Artaxerxes III. 

k’ios. a Greek tnwn on the southern shore of the Sea of 
Marmora, which Mithridates, the son of Crontobates, and father 
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of Ariobarzanes, had seized in B.C. 387, was taken by Alexander 
the Great from iMithridates, the son of Ariobarzanes, who had 
come to the throne of Pontus in B.C. 337. But in his pursuit 
of the last Achaemenian king Darius Codoziiannus the Macedonian 
conqueror had no time to reduce the Pontic ruler to subjection. 

During the civil wars that followed the death of Alexander, the 
last-named IMithridates took the side of Antigonus the One-eyed. 
But the latter suspected that the Pontic prince was intriguing 
against him with his eneui}' Cassander and had him assassinated 
(B.C. 302). Mithridates had reigned for 35 years and was 84 
years of age when he was killed. 

III. IMithridates III. 

Mithridates II was succeeded by his son Mithridates III. In 
B.C. 301 Antigonus was defeated and slain by the allies Lysima- 
chus, Seleucus and Cassander. Whilst the latter were carving 
up the kingdom of Antigonus, Mithridates extended his sway over 
parts of Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, and, just before the battle 
of Courupedion (B.C. 281), assumed the title of Basileus (King). 
Seleucus despatched an army under the command of Diodorus, to 
overthrow the new dynasty, but it met with defeat. Aiitiochus I, 
who succeeded Seleucus on the latter’s assassination by Ptolemy 
Keraunos, recognized the independence of Pontus. When Ptolemy 
II invaded Asia Minor, Mithridates espoused the cause of Antiochus 
and vvith a lev}' of Gallic mercenaries attacked and routed the 
Egyptian expeditionar}' force. He destroyed several of Ptolemy’s 
ships and carried away their anchors as trophies. In com- 
memoration of this event the Gauls settled in Asia Minor gave to 
their chief town the name of Ancyra, which in Greek means anchor. 
This Anc}'ra is the modern Turkish capital Angora. 

The reign of IMithridates III lasted for 36 }ears. On his 
death in B.C. 266 he was succeeded by his son Ariobarzanes. 

IV. Ariobarzanes. 

This king added the town of Amastris to his domains. He 
ruled for IT years and died in B.C. 249. 

V. Mithridates IV. 

Mithridates IV succeeded his father Ariobarzanes. He waa 
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only a boy at the time of his enthronement. He was much 
harassed by his turbulent soldiery during his minority. But 
within ten years he restored complete order and discipline. 

He allied himself with the royal house of Seleucus by taking 
Laodice, the sister of Seleucus II, as his wife. His territories were 
augmented by the accession of Greater Phrygia, which he received 
as his queen's dowry. 

On the occasion of the rebellion of Antiochus Hierax against 
his elder brother Seleucus II, Hithridates became a partisan of 
the former and with his Gallic troops won a great victory at 
Ancvra, over the latter's Macedonian phalanx, of whom twenty 
thousand lay dead on the field. During his long rule of 00 years 
he constituted Pontus into a well-organi/ed and powerful kingdom. 
He died of an illness in B.G. 190, shortly after the battle of 
Magnesia, in which the Komans secured a decisive victory over 
Antiochus III, the Great. His two daughters, both named 
Laodice, vere married, one to Antiochus the Great and the other 
to Achaeus, a dynast of Asia Minor. 

VI. PflABKACES L 

Mithridates IN' was succeedt'd by tlie talented and ambitious 
prince Pharnaces, who was either his son or brother. Seven 
years after his accession, he threw the Greel< world into consterna- 
tion bv seizing the Hellenic town of Sinope, which he named 
Pharnaceia after himself. He forced within its walls the 
inhabitants of the neighliouring towns of Gotyora and Gerasus.* 
From that time Sinope became the chief seat of the kings of 
Pontus. Pharnaces also wrested some portion of his territory 
from Bumenes, king of Pergamus, 

Kumenes entered into a treaty of offensive and defensive 
alliance witli Ariarthes V, king of Cappadocia. Tlieir combined 
army defeated Pharnaces and probably would have made; a C(m- 
(piest of Pontus, but the liomaus interfered and ordered Kumenes 
to witlidraw from Pontus. Subse(|ueutly the five kings of Pontus, 
Ai'inenia, i'ergamus, Cappadocia and Bithynia made a treaty of 
perpetual peace. 

“ Tile fruit cherry derives its name Iroru thia town, the home of the cherry tree. 
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Late in life Pharnaces married princess Nysa, daughter or 
granddaughter of Antiochus III, which act was apparently inspired 
by the political motive of counteracting the progress of Eome. 
(C. A. H., Vol. IX, 221.) 

VII. Mithbidates V. 

Pharnaces died in or about B.C. 109, and was succeeded by 
Mithridates V, surnamed Euergetes (“ The Well-doer ’ his son 
by Nysa. For a period Mithridates Philopator Philadelphus, 
brother of Pharnaces, governed on behalf of the young Euergetes. 

Euergetes was married to a queen who was probably a 
princess of the Seleucid house. M. Aquilius, consul of B.C. 129, 
sold to him the province of Phrygia in the most scandalous way. 
Rostovtzeff mentions that an inscription found near Synnada 
shows that Euergetes ruled over Phrygia until the end of his life, 
and that this suggests that he had both Paphlagonia and Galatia 
under his control. He occupied also Cappadocia and gave its 
throne to Ariarthes Epiphanes as his vassal, and married him to 
his daughter. He received in bequest the part of Paphlagonia 
which was ruled by its own kings from king Pylaemenes. (Ib., 222.) 

In or about B.C. 121 he was murdered by his courtiers, 
during a banquet in his palace at Sinope, probably at the instiga- 
tion of his ambitious queen, who wanted to exercise the ruling 
power. After the death of Euergetes Paphlagonia continued as 
before in independence and anarchy under many local dynasts. 
(Ib., 235.) 

VIII. Mithridates VI. 

Now there ascended to the throne the last king’s son 
Mithridates VI, surnamed Eupator (“ The Well-fathered "), at tlw' 
early age of eleven years. The ancient historians have invested 
him with a halo of romance. The following lines of Samuel 
.Johnson about Charles XII of Sweden are ecjually applicable 
to him : — 

A frame of adamant, a soul of tire, 

No dangers fright him, and no labours tire. 

No joys to him pacific terrors yield, 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field. 
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This greatf'st, bravest and. yet practically the last of the 
Iranian kings of Pontus, traced his descent on the paternal side 
from Darius Hystaspes and on the maternal side from 8eleucus, 
the founder of the Seleucid empire. There is a tradition that on 
the day of his installation a most brilliant comet appeared which 
covered a quarter portion of the sky, and continued to appear for 
two months, shining at night like the sun. 

His father by his last testament had appointed his mother 
and some near relatives as his guardians. Put these very 
guardians plotted to murder him, and to save his life he had to 
flee from the palace. For seven years he led the hard life of a 
hunter, avoiding inhabited villages and preferring after a day of toil 
and danger in the pursuit of wild game to sleep under the open 
sky. His physique was powerful, as a rider he was unmatched 
and could overtake the fleetest deer, with change of mounts 
he could ride a hundred and twenty miles in a day, and as a 
charioteer be could drive a team of si.xteen spirited horses with 
consummate ease. In feats of archery he had no rival in Pontus, 
His capacity for eating and drinking was marvellous. In short, 
he reminded one of the Pehelwans of the Heroic Age like Phstam, 
son of Zal. 

His mental gifts were on a par with his physical abilities. 
He could speak tweut}-fiv(‘ languages. He was a lover of Gri'ek 
art and music, and was well read in the masterpieces of Attic 
literature. Grt'ek p(jets, philosophers and historians crowded his 
court. 

After seven years’ enforced (‘xik', he returned from his 
wanderings and seized the reins of government. His kingdom of 
some -ITfiO miles of territory was too small to content this vigorous 
and ambitious prince. At first he studiously avoided giving open 
offence to Rome, but recognizing the fact that sooner or lat(‘r he 
would have to come into conflict with that power, he set about 
preparing a strong land force and also a navy. 

The people of Ifosporus and Ghersonesus, being not in a posi- 
tion to resist the attacks of the Taurians and the Scythians, 
apptailed to Pontus for protection. Mithridates despatched an 
army under the command of Diophantus, son of Asclepiodorus, 
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against the Scythians, After his arrival at Chersonesus, Diophan- 
tus made an invasion of the Scythian country, and gained a 
brilliant victory over king Palacus, which opened to the arms of 
Pontus the way into the Taurian region and the Bosporan 
kingdom. After crushing the resistance of the Taurians, he 
entered Bosporan territory, and received the submission of its king, 
Paerisades. Then returning to Chersonesus. he reduced the 
Scythians to submission. Some time later, the Sc 5 dhians made a 
bid for independence and started hostilities. But Diophantus 
marched into their country and achieved the conquest of the 
Crimea. (C. A. H., Vol, IX. •2-29-231.) 

These and other expeditions of Diophantus and Xeoptolemus, 
the Greek admiral of Mithridates, secured for him all the Greek 
cities of the Crimea and of the northern shore of the Black Sea 
with their territories. The city of Panticapaeium was made the 
Pontic capital of this region. (Ib,, 232.) 

Whilst his Hellenic generals were corujiiering for him 
Crimea and other Russian territories, the king himself set about 
conquering regions to the east, west and south of Pontus. He 
invaded Lesser Armenia, which king Antipater, sou of Sisis, 
surrendered without a struggle. He joined to this country the 
coast of the eastern Paryadres with the city of Trapezus and 
the kingdom of Colchis, which opened to him the way to Iberia, 
Atropatene, and Greater Armenia. (Ib., 233.) Giving his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra in marriage to Tigranes, the king of Greater 
Armenia, he made an alliance with him to drive away the 
Parthians. 

He now raised a claim to Paphlagonia, on the ground that 
its last Pykemenid king had bequeathed it by a will to the 
Pontic king INlithridates Euergetes. The people of that country 
and the other claimants to its throne strongly protested, and 
there was also a weak protest from Rome ; but he persisted in his 
claim and divided the country between himself and Nicomedes, 
king of Bithynia. The two kings then occupied Galatia and 
made it their vassal. 

His brother-in-law Ariarthes VI, king of Cappadocia, * being 

• The ruling house named after Ariarthes was of the same Iranian origin as the 
Pontic. (C. A, H., Vol. IX, 235.) 
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murdered b}- cue Gordius, was succeeded by his minor son 
Ariarthes VII (B.C. Ill), the goverument being conducted by 
the latter’s mother Laodice in his name. By a coii p-de-main 
Xicomedes of Bithynia suddenly took possession of Cappadocia, 
and married Laodice so as to be recognised as the legitimate 
king of that country. Thereupon IMithridates came up with a 
strong force and reinstated his nephew Ariarthes VII on the 
throne. Shortly, however, there was a disruption in the relations 
of the uncle and nephew. The armies of the t\io kings met in 
Cappadocia ; but before there could be a battle, Mithridates got 
Ariarthes murdered, and the ( 'appadocian ariiiy fled and dispersed. 
Mithridates gave the vacant throne to one of his own sons, a 
lad of oul\’ eight years, who ruled, with the assistance of Gordius, 
for a few v'eai's until the people rose in revolt and called on the 
son of the last legitimate king of Cappadocia to rule over them. 
This new king, however, soon died, and Cappadocia became a 
Pontic possession again. (Ib., -236.) 

In ‘J2, Rome sent the famous Lucius Cornelius Sulla, 
proprat ar of Cilicia, to order the evacuation of Paphlagonia and 
Cappadocia. Mithridates tactfully acquiesced and also promised to 
evacuate the CriuH'a. I3ut no sooner Sulla's back was turned 
than he reoccupied tlie two kingdoms and made further conquests 
in the ( 'rimea. Rome desp.itdied a seennd envoy, Manius A(juilius, 
and on his report di'clared w.ir. 'rims arose the First Mithridatic 
War. 

Aquilius made his camp in Galatia with an army of forty 
thousand horse and toot. Cassius, governor of Asia, encamped 
in Bithynia with a similar forces A third Roman commander, 
Q. Oppius, advanced in Cappadocia with an army of forty 
thousand men. 

The king of Pontus w'as not behindhand in his preparations 
for trving conclusions with Rome. He assembled a w'ell-disciplined 
armv of 2,80,000 foot and 10,000 horse, together with 130 war- 
chariots. Four hundred vessels formed his fleet, which was 
further strengtliencd by a number of pirate ships that infested 
the Mediti-rranccau. 

The sympathies of all Asia were with Mithridates. A 
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number of Gfreek soldiers joined his ranks. Two of his principal 
captains were Greeks, Archelaus and Neoptolemus. 

The Eomans sent forward Nicomedes with his Bithynian 
troops to meet the main Pontic army. But he met with a 
disastrous defeat at the hands of Archelaus and Neoptolemus 
on the banks of the Amnias, a tributary of the Halys. Aquilius 
attempted to retreat to the Bangarius, but was brought to battle 
and defeated, and fled to Pergamum. 

Cassius lost courage and dispersing his troops fled with 
some men to take shelter in Apamea. 

Oppius also took to flight and reached Laodicea, where he 
prepared to stand a siege. But the inhabitants surrendered him 
to Mithridates. 

Aquilius, who had fled from Pergamum, fell ill at Mytilene 
and was handed over with other Romans by the inhabitants 
to the Pontic king. Mithridates, in cruel mockery, and by way 
of rebuking Roman greed, had molten gold poured down his 
throat. 

Bosporus and the entire Roman fleet there fell into the 
hands of the Pontic conqueror. 

Save a few fortresses, the whole of the provinces of Bithj nia. 
Phrygia, IMysia, Lycia, Pamphylia, Paphlagouia, and several 
other Roman districts and feudatory states, came into his 
possession. 

Greece, wearied of Roman rule and groaning under the 
oppressive exactions of Roman tax-collectors and still more 
distressed by unscrupulous Roman traders, hailed the Iranian 
Mithridates as a liberator, the father of the people, and the 
saviour of Asia, and called him by the names of their gods 
Dionysus and Bacchus. Thus, as Kincaid (M. M. V., 53) aptly 
observes, Europe saw the singular spectacle of a kinsman of 
Xerxes hailed as a liberator by the fellow-countrymen of 
Themistocles and Leonidas. 

Mithridates cancelled debts and remitted tlie taxes for a 
period of five years, and instituted measures for the proper 
administration of the conquered territories. 
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He selected Pergamus lor the capital of his empire, and made 
over the old kingdom of Pontus to be governed by his son Mithri" 
dates as his viceregeut. 

From Ephesus he issued secret instructions to the satraps and 
the city governments fox the massacre of Romans and Italians. 
All the Latin-speaking population of Asia Minor, all the Roman 
officials and traders resident in the East, with their clerks and 
slaves, were put to the sword. The number of victims is variously 
stated from 80,000 to 150,000. Sykes says that this large number 
proves the accuracy of Seneca's observation that “ wherever the 
Roman conquers he inhabits.” (S. H. P., 3rd ed. Vol. I, 340.) 

His son Ariarthes overran Thrace and [Macedonia, the 
conquered countries were converted into Pontic satrapies, and 
military depots were established at Abdera and Phillippi. 

His fleet, commanded by Archelaus, entered the -Egean and 
drove the Roman flag out of that sea. Athens, first of all, declared 
for him. and Bceotia, Aclia a and Lacedemonia followed. 

Establishing his head-ipiarters at Athens. Mchelaus 
despatched from there an expedition to Delos, which was the chief 
commercial centre in the Hlgean and the Roman slave-market. 
The island was taken and plundered, and made a gift ot to Athens 
after the Romans were expelled from there or massacred. 

This w;is lollowed liy the capture of the island of Euboai by 
the I’outic s((uadron under Metrophanes. .\n attack on Demetrias 
directed from Euboai was repelled lyy the Roman proconsul of 
Macedonia, who also retook Sciathus. Rut lie failed to k'eep off 
the i’outic flag from flying over (Ireece. Before the spring of 
B.(A 87 all Greeci! south of Thessaly, with the islands of the 
Archipelago, had fallen almost without a blow under the 
suiiremacy of Mithridah>. 

But when in the spring Sulla landed in Epirus with an army 
3(J,(Kj(j strong, things took ,i different turn, fie rapidly recovered 
central Greece, defeated Archelaus, and besieged Athens, which, 
after a vigorous defence, fell on 1st Mandi SO. At Glueronea 
(B.G. 80), and at Grehomenos (B.C. H5) Sulla gained decisive 
victories over Archelaus and Uoryalus. 
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After the last battle the Eomans carried out a luassacre of 
the Bceotians in cold blood. At Ephesus, Tralles and other places 
the satraps of i\Iithridates were expelled or murdered. Sulla 
attacked Macedon and Thrace, and compelled the Pontic troops to 
evacuate Greece. His general Lucullus, with a fleet assembled in 
Syria and Egypt, took Cnidos and other towns from Mithridates. 

These reverses which the king’s troops suffered were 
suflficient to make the volatile Greeks rapidly change sides and 
seek the allegiance of Eome. 

Hard pressed in Asia, Mithridates was obliged to sue for 
peace. He met Sulla at Dardanus, in the Troad, and a treaty 
was made, the king agreeing to give up Asia and Paphlagonia, 
cede Pithynia to Nicomedes and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and 
give a war indemnity of '2000 talents and 70 fully equipped ships 
(13.C. 84). 

Thus ended tlie First Mithridatic War. Although Mithri* 
dates had to disgorge all his con(juests, he had lost not one inch of 
his own territoi'}'. The treasures which he had obtained as 
booty in the course of the war were much more than the 
indemnity which he was obliged to pa}’, and whik' he had lost 
100,000 men, he had destroyed a larger number of the enemy's 
soldiery and subjects. 

During what is called the Second Mithridatic War (83 to 81), 
L. ijicinius IMurena, whom Sulla had left as propra tor of Asia 
and who was ambitious to gain credit by a victory over Mithridates, 
picked up a quarrel with him on the subject of certain parts of 
Cappadocia which he still retained, and, in defiance of the treaty, 
attacked Pontus. But his perfidy met with due reward. He 
was disastrously defeated on the Halys and was obligt'd to retreat 
hurriedl}' into Phrygia. Mithridates secured an additional slice 
of Cappadocia at the expense of Ariobarzanes, and hostilities were 
suspended for some years. 

Mithridates incited his son-in-law Tigraucs of Armenia to 
occupy Cappadocia, and the latter monarch deported some 300,000 
inhabitants of that country to his capital Tigranocerta. 
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In B.C. 74, Q. Sertorius, the jMarian governor in Spain, 
asked Mithridates to join the cause of the Marians, offering, 
if he did so, to recognise his claims to Bithynia and Cappadocia.* 
Mithridates accepted the offer and declared war against the 
Roman Senate He sent a fleet of forty vessels, together with 
the sum of 3000 talents to Sertorius. The latter sent iRarcus 
Marius and a Roman mission to help the king’s military 
establishment. 

Unhappily for the Pontic king, it so happened that just 
as the war began, Sertorius was foully murdered by his own 
officers in Spain (B.C. 72). All fear of attack from Spain being 
averted, the Senate was able to give full attention to the war 
with Mithridates. 

In 75 or 74 B.C. Nicomedes III, king of Bithynia, died, 
bequeathing his kingdom to the Roman people. Mithridates 
ignored the becjuest and invaded that country and subjected 
it to his own rule. 

This furnished the cause for the Third Mithridatic War. 

The Senate sent the consuls of 74, L. Licinins Lucullus 
and M. Aurelius Cotta, to Asia Minor. Lucullus was appointed 
governor of Asia, Cilicia and Cappadocia and given the command 
of five legions. Cotta was given the supreme command of the 
fleet and the Roman army on the Propontis. Simultaneously 
Antonius was invested with extensive powers over the ^lediter- 
ranean coasts and was to clear the sea of the pirates who were 
in league with iMithridates. 

At (Jhalcedon Mithridates obtained victory over Cotta 
both by land and sea. Sixty or seventy Roman ships were 
destroyed or captured, and four to eight thousand horsemen 
lost their lives, and the fortre.s3 of Chalcedou fell into the 
king’s hands. 

The king advanced towards Hellespont and the Propontis, 
seized Lampsacus, and invested, by sea and land, the rich free 
town of Cyzicus, which was the chief port of Asia on the Propontis 

' AcLorcliiig to I’rof. Otmeroil (C. A. H., Vol. IX, 358), it was llithridates who 
cjpeuaJ the negotiations. 
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and was almost impregnable. This siege was a fatal move. 
Lucullus made his camp on the elevated land of Thracaeia. He 
could render no help to the Cyzicans, but his plan was to reduce 
the Pontic army by starvation, by cutting off its supplies. The 
royal fleet that commanded the Black Sea was destroyed by a 
storm, and hunger and disease made serious ravages in the 
king’s land forces. The storm wrecked his battering machinery 
and towers, and he could construct no new ones for want of 
timber. He was therefore obliged to raise the siege, and sailed 
to Sinope with the shattered remnant of his forces. 

From Sinope he sailed to Cabeira, and by dint of great 
exertions raised from Scythia and other places a new army of , 
40,000 foot and 4,000 horse. In the spring of 7-2 Lucullus 
marched with three legions against the main army of Mithridates 
at Cabeira. The king sustained two defeats, and fled south towards 
Comana, but the Eomans followed him in pursuit. With barely 
two thousand horse, he hurried on to Armenia and took refuge 
with his son-in-law, king Tigranes. 

Lucullus now overran Pontus. The coast towns kept up 
a resistance, which lasted two years. In B.C. 70 the conquest 
of Pontus was complete. 

Some seventy ships of Mithridates, which were returning 
from Spain and Crete, were attacked by the Eoman admiral 
near Tenedos and destroyed. To add to his difliculties, his son 
Machares, viceroy of Pontus, rebelled and declared himself 
independent king of the Tauric Chersonese, and made a convention 
with the Eomans (B.C. 70). 

Lucullus sent his brother-in-law, Appius Claudius, to Tigranes 
to demand the surrender of Mithridates, but the demand was 
refused. He then besieged Tigranocerta (B.C. 69). iMancieus 
ably defended the place, but a mutiny of the Greek mercenaries 
of the garrison enabled Lucullus to enter it, and he gave it up 
to pillage. He then advanced into Coinagene and conquered 
its capital Samosata. From there he advanced to Southern 
Syria, where Greek, Syrian, Jewish and Arab embassies waited 
upon him offering their allegiance. He subdued the province 
of Corduyene, but was unsuccessful in iMesopotamia, which was 
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guarded by Griiras, brother of Tigranes. He gave the kingdom 
of Comagene to a Seleucid prince, Antuxshus, and that of Syria 
to another Seleucid, x\ntiochu3 Asiaticus, 

Disconcerted by his defeat at Tigranocerta, Tigranes would 
have gladly made peace with the Eomans, But the brave old 
soldier, his father-in-law Mithridates, who had reached the age 
of sixty years, but was still , so agile that he could vault on 
horseback in full armour and in a hand to hand tight could 
overthrow the strongest warrior, would not allow him to yield, and 
took the command of the Armenian troops into his own hands. 
He incited the Asiatic nations to make common cause with 
Armenia in her struggle with the Romans, pointing out that this 
was no private w'<ir, but a contest between the East and the West, 
Seventy thousand men joined his standard, and he trained them 
on Roman lines. Avoiding open battle, he adopted the tactics of 
harassing the Roman legionaries while on the march and cutting 
oS their supplies by means of hying squads of cavalry. 

Lucullus pressed forward into Armenia. He was unpopular 
at Rome and was not supported by the government, and Pompey 
was intriguing to succeed him. His own soldiers, who hated him 
on account of his overbearing manners and harsh discipline, wert' 
instigated to mutiny b}- Pulilius Clodius, who was the brother of 
his notorious wife Clodia, with whom he had criminal intimacy. 
The rigours of the winter iii the inhospitable and mountainous 
region of Armenia completed their disorganisation. Lucullus 
persuaded them in vain to have patience until Artaxata was 
taken, and was forced to abandon Armenia and retreat. 

Tigranes attacked the troops which Lucullus had left to 
guard Armenia and besieged the fort behind whose wails th(*y 
took sheltiT. Simultaneously, iMithridates re-entered I'ontus with 
four thousand hors;,' of his own and an equal contingent provided 
by Tigranes. TTiarius. the commandant of the Roman garrison, 
threw himself into Gabria, but the place was taken and the 
garrison put to the sword. His subjects welcomed their old king 
with demonstrations of joy; iind the neighbouring princ'es hastened 
to send him reinforcements. 

In addition to Pontus, the old warrior-king made himself 
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master of Cappadocia and Bithynia. After having won a number 
of successes the Eomans found themselves worsted in the end and 
were obliged to abandon Pontus and Armenia. 

To Pompey, who had covered himself whth glory by vanquish- 
ing the fleets of the Mediterranean pirates, who had raised 
themselves into a formidable maritime power and had been 
ravaging the coasts of Italy and beginning to cut off the corn 
supplies of the sovereign city herself, the conduct of the >[ithri- 
datic War was now transferred. He was invested practically 
with aut(Xiratic powers at once over the Mediterranean and over 
the eastern half of the world. 

iMithridates and Pompey both courted the alliance of Parthia. 
At this juncture prince Tigranes, the son of Tigranes the 
Great, who had been tempted by the agents of the Roman 
general to rebel against his father, was obliged to quit Armenia 
and seek refuge, with a few partisans, in the Parthian court. 
Simultaneous!}- other agents spread a rumour that it was 
iMithridates who had incited the young Armenian prince to revolt 
against his father. This led to a coolness between Tigranes the 
Great and Mithridates. 

King Phraortes gave his daughter in marriagt^ to priju'e 
Tigranes, and under the latter’s influence foi'ined an offensive and 
defensive' dliance with Pompey. 

Mithridates resorted to his old tactics of aNoiding flosp 
engagement, and harassing the Eomans with his cavalry as the} 
marched. B}" a skilful strategy I’ompey entrapped the Pontic 
army in an ambuscade in a narrow defile in the mountains on 
the southern bank of the river Lycus. In this engageme'iit, 
known as the battle of Nicopolis, ten thousand of the Pontic 
soldiers were killed and all the royal treasures and effeds fell into 
the hands of the Eonian general. Mithridates with great 
gallantry cut his way through the Eoman ranks and fled towards 
Armenia with only two attendants and his brave and faithful 
wife Hypsicratia. 

When he arrived at the fort of Sinoria he was joined by a 

numbtir of his faithful fri('uds and soldiers. Out of tin' treasuri's 
50 
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which he had kept in this fort lie distributed 6.000 talents 
among his loyal followers and bestowed ric-h dresses and other 
valuable gifts. 

(Irossing the Euphrates he entered Armenian territory, and 
sent envoys to king Tigranes to ask him to allow him refuge in 
Armenia. Tigranes on this occasion not only refused to receive 
him, but put the env’oys into prison and m.ide them over to the 
Romans. At the same time, either on account of his distrust 
of Mithridates, whom he suspected as the instigator of his son's 
rev’olt, or by his desire to ingratiah' himsidf with the Homans, 
he set a price of LOO talents on the old monarch’s head. The 
unfortunate fugitive recrossed the Euphrates and escaped into 
the Caucasus mountains and thence to the shores of the Sea of 
Xv.ox. 

Pompey pursued him, suliduing on tlie way the Albanians, 
Iberians, and Colchiaus, who showed him opposition. Rut he 
sustained such losses at the hands of the hardy mountaineers of 
Georgia that he was obliged to fall back. 

Mithridates continued bis flight and (mtered Crimea, which 
was formerly a province of his empire, but which his rebellious 
son Machares, who had allied liiioself with hi'^ latlK'r's most 
inveterate enemy the Romans, had recently made into an 
independent kingdom. Frightened at thi' approach of Ju's father 
Machares precipitately fled from Crimea, but licing pursued took 
his own life. Mithridates sat on the throne of ( friuiea and was once 
more a king. His muiy reverses had not tamed the lion in him. 
Though so advanced in age, lie made iqi his determination to 
put into e.xeeutioii tlie scheme that he had long meditated of 
invading Tlirace and Afacedonia from the cast and at last to 
desci'ud upon Italy and heat the enemy in Ids own coimtrw 
Eor this pm [)o-,e he hiiilt a new licet aiifl trained and e(|uipped 
an army of ttiii'l\-ai\ tliousand troops, consisting of Scvtldaus 
from Sarinatia and tlic ( Vlts living on the hanks ot tip; Danube. 
He idso sent ambassadors to the king of the (fauls to ask him to 
send him reinforcements when he reached the Alps in his march 
to Italy. Obviously it was a hopeless vcmtiire to mulertakt; with 
the ' erj small force which he had, but lie counted upon the 
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Italians, the Sicilians, and the slaves, who were all weary of the 
oppressive rnle of the Koinans, rising in revolt against their 
oppressors simultaneously with his entry into Italy. 

But even the best laid plans are often frustrated. Mithri- 
dates’ own son Piiarnaces proved treacherous and upset all his 
plans. The latter schemed to promote his own interests by making 
peace with the Eomans. He gained over to his side his father s 
soldiers, who revolted and deposing iNIithridates gave the crown 
to Pharnaces. Panticapaeium and all the other cities declared 
themselves in favour of the latter. The aged king was besieged 
in his own palace. He begged his son to spare his life, but in 
vain. So he determined to put an end to his own life by taking 
poison. But he"* had so often before taken antidotes against 
poison, that the cup of poison which he now drank wc'uld not 
take effect. At last he called upon a strong-bodied Gaulic 
mercenary Batuitus, to drive his sword into his heart, and that 
faithful Gaul carried out his master’s last request. 

Thus perished at the age of d.S or 09, and after a long 
reign of 57 years (B.( P20-03), one of the most powerful, 

enterprising, and energetic monarchs whom the East has produced, 
and with the exception of Hannibal the most formidable adversary 
ever opposed to the Eomans. Mr. Kincaid (51. 51. V.. 58) calls 
him one of the most remarkable men who ever lived. For forty 
years this brave warrior king fought Eonie and defeated many 
Eoman generals. His kingdom stretched from the 5fediterranean 
Sea to Poland and from th(' Adriatic to the Gaspiau. His Hag 
dew over Greece, 5Iacedonia, P.conia, Thrace, Crimea, Caucasia, 
Asia 5jinor, Cappadocia, and many other places. His lleet 
swept the 5rediterranean and the Black 8ea and its power was 
felt as far as the Straits ot Gibraltar. The Hellenes adored him 
and looked upon him as their protector. He was a lover of 
Hellenic culture and employed many Hellenes in his service. 
The messengers who carried the news of this formidalile king’s 
death to the Eomans at Jericho entered it crowned with laurel. 
The Eoman soldiers upon hearing the news danced with undis- 

■ Fr(.in the n.uae ef this king i* derived tlic v. urd ‘ Hithridatuui,' the name of ik 
confection supposed to be an .intidote against poison and made from I'Z ingredients, 
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gnised delight and fell to feasting, “ as if in the person of 
iNIithridates alone there had died many thousands of their 
enemies.’’ The joy of his enemy over his self-inhicted death 
was. says Mr. Kincaid (Ib., 59), the noblest tribute to the greatness 
of the hero-king (jf Pontus. 

IX. PflARNAOES II. 

The infamous Pliarnaces sent the embalmed body of his 
fathor to Futiipe}', who, more generous than the son, honoured 
it with a magiiihcent funeral at Sinope. Treating the betrayer 
of liis father with merited contempt, he did not allow Pharnaces 
to retain the kingdom of Pontus, but conhrmed him as the vassal 
ruler of the little state of tlie (Jimmerian Bosporus on the shores 
of the straits that join the Blaclt Sea to the Sea of A/ov and 
formerly included in the Pontus kingdom. 

Pompj\ formed the kingdom of Pontus into a Itoman 
province, and founded eleven townships in it. 

When tlie event of Pharsalia came to be known to Pharnaces. 
the ambition was awakened in him to wrest back from Ih»me the 
ancient patrimony of his House. He invaded Lesser Armenia 
arid ( 'appadoci.i, and accepting a batttle offered by the Itoman 
geiKii’al Uomitius ( 'alvinus gained a complete victorw A large 
number of Roman knights of illustrious family fell in the battle. 
(Jahiims abandoned both .Vrmenia and ( appadtjcia, and the old 
province of Pontus thus came once again under the rule of the 
Hoiisi' of Mithridatt's. 

The }-ear B.( '. H saw .fiilius (tesar in Syria and Armenia. 
His movements were extremely rapid. He confronted the 
troo[)s of i'liarnaces at Zela, where a bloody battle ensued, 
which ended in a complete triumph for the Roman arms. 
Pharnaces escaped, and fled to Sinope and thenci,' to Panticapa,eium, 
where lie was defeated and killed by his own relHlIioiis gamei'al 
Asander. 1 1 is kingiioin was declaj'ed forfeited and liestowed upon 
the king of Pergamiis. (S. H. R.. T-bf).) 

( 'a'sar s hve days camiiaign wliich ended in tlie victory 
of Zela is that which that great Roman announced to his friend 
Amintius in those three fumous words Veni, Vidi, I rco 
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THE SAsANIAN DYNASTY, AND THE LOSS 
OF THE EMPIRE. 

I. Aedeshib Papkkak (Aetaxeexes I). 

We will uow resume 
the account of Ardeshir, the 
founder of the Sasanian dy- 
nast}', from where we left it 
(p. ITU ante). 

Acting' on the advi(;e 
(jf lainak, Ardeshir took 
Ardawan’s daughter to wife, 
and became the lawful pos- 
sessor ot Ardawan's throne, 
crown and treasure.” 

Sir Denison Ross gives 
A.D. '21 2 as the year in 
which Ardeshir o\'erpower- 
ed the last Rarthian king 
and proclaimed himself 
King of Kings. Xoldeke 
gives A.D. 224 and Gut- 
scFmid 227 as the year. According to Herzfeld, the decisive battle 
took place on the 2<Sth of A [ail in 224 A.D., and from that day 
on Ardeshir assumed the title ol Shahanshah-i-Erau. (J. K. O. 1., 
No. 7, lOG.) 

Jieturning froiuRai to I'ars, Ardeshir founded a new city with 
the name of Kliurra-e-Ardeshir (‘‘The Grace or Glury._of Arde- 
shir ), the modern Firu/.abad, an<l beautified it with palaces, 
parks and gardens. His victor} over Ardawan is reprt'seuted at 
Firuzabad in one of the finest of the Sasanian sculptures. He 
also constructed a number of canals for irrigating the land with 

* Herzfold’s thuorv thal luinl lia\e mai riCil iliuightei about 

20ti, before lri» rebellion, e\en before Ardauin beoame Great King. (U. 1’., ITU.) 
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water from a broad river, thus giving early evidence of his zeal as 
a Zoroasti'ian prince to encourage and improve the cultivation of 
the soil. A temple was erected on the bank of the river, and the 
celebration of the feasts of Jashne Sadeh and Jashne INIeheran- 
gan was revived. 

(Jne of the earliest adventures of the young king W'as an 
expedition against the Kurds of Mount INIasius. The Kurdish 
arm}", which outnumbered the Persians, hemmed them in, A 
tierce battle went on for a whole day and Ardeshir's men were 
routed. But getting together a force of three thousand horsemen 
and a thousand archers, he made a sudden night attack and 
overpowered the Kurds, of whom large numbers were slain or made 
captives. 

Another exploit of his was the reduction of Kerman, which 
was t iken not so easily as Rawliii'^on's acciiimt (R. S. (). M., 30) 
of it would suggest, but, according to the Karmimak and the Shah- 
mimeh, after a hard contest and considerable loss in men, and not 
witliont a clever rust*. Its chief Kaftanb’okht (Haftwiid of the 
Shah-nameh) and his eldest son and general Shahwi were caught 
and suspended on the gibbet. Much treasure was found which 
was sent to Khurra-e-Ardeslur, a lire-temple was erected on the 
mountain, the Sadeh and Meherangau feasts were restored, and 
justice was sprtaid over the land. 

Whilst Ardesliir was engaged on this achievement, one 
Mitrokc-auo^,hak-padan (.Mehrak, son of No^,h/.ad, of tlie Shah- 
nameh), <‘f .Jharom, gathered troops and marched to the king’s 
capital and plundered the royal palace. When the king drew 
near •lharoin, the traitor did not come out to battle and hid him- 
self, Imt he was caught and rei-eived llie [mni^hment of death. 

Rawlinson s theory is that Ardesliir bad commenced liis 
career of conpuest and annexed (Jarniania and some of the outly- 
ing provinces of Media before tlu‘ Parthian king Ardawau roused 
himself to take the field against his revolted vassal. 

The decisive victory of 1 [ormu/dan made .Vrdeshir the virtual 
master of the Parthian empire. P»ut it is gathered from the coins 
of this period that one Artavasdes, probably one of Ardawan’s 
sons, retained the empire for a while. 
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Several Arsacid princes found shelter in Arinenia, whose 
king Chosroes was an Arsacid and owed his throne to Artabaniis, 
who, according to some classical writers, was his brother. In 
Bactria also there was a powerful branch of that family. 

Ardeshir ascended the imperial i^'ory throne at Baghdad,* 
assumed the imperial tiara, girt on the kingly sword, and held the 
gorz (mace) of the Shahs in hand (A.]'). '220). He adopted the 
title of “ King of the Kings of the Iranians (paaiAEih iHoi/.ecda’ 
'AoiuvonO- “ These pompous titles," sa3-s Gibbon, “ instead of 
gratifying the vanit}’ of the Persian, served onfy to admonisli 
him of his duty and to inflame in his soul the ambition of 
restoring, in their full splendour, the religion and empire of Cyrus." 

We learn from Herzfeld’s article “ New Light on Persian 
History from Pahlavi in J. K. 0. I., No. 7. that, in pursuance 
of his success over Ardawan, Ardeshir at first undertook a 
campaign against Hamadan, Adharbaidjan, and Armenia, returning 
by way of iMosul and Iraq, and subduing all those Arsacidan 
provinces, and having thus established his power over the whole 
of the West and South of the Empire, he turned to the East 
moving against Si.jistan. and from there against Gurgau. 
Aparshalir (modem Khariisaii), Harv, Balkh and Khwarizm, 
upto the remotest borders of the countries joining the old 
Khurasan, i.e., the East. The Kushaiishah and the kings of 
Turan and jMakran are said to have sent envoys to declare their 
allegiance. As to Kushanshah, Herzfeld explains that it is not 
the Kushan of old, but the later Ivabulsh.ah. 

Prom the Indian point of view, we find, says Herzfeld, 
that the very war of Ardeshir s risi' saw the deca}', if not the 
collapse, of the Kushan and the Andhra powers. \\ Smith 
(S. E. H. I.) mentions this as a certain fact that two great 
paramount dyuastii'S, the Kiishan in Northern India and tlu* 
Andhra in th(' table-land of tlie Deccan, disappear together 
almost at the same moment, A.D. ‘22(), when the Arsacidan 
dynasty of Persia was superseded In- the Sasanian ; and he 

* i\rr(ir<iing tfi Warner, tlie i ity liere n.eaiit ia t’-ih-Arclshir, the Seleuria ne\\l\ foimAed 
by ArJeahir. There hail l euii ti <-ity of Bafihilhl in nabyli.inaii tiiiii's, liut tlie Arab city of 
that name wan not foundel till the .lavs of the Khalifa A1 Alaiisur in A.D. 76-2. 
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hazards the conjec-ture that the three events may have been 
in some way connected, and that the Persianizin^ of the Kiishan 
coinage of Xorthern India should be explained by the occurrence 
of an unrecorded Persian invasion. 

The ^tatelnent of Gibbon that Ardeshir won some easy 
victories over the wild St-ythiaus and tlie effeminate Indians is 
questioned by Pawlinson. who doubts whethei' that king ever 
made any expeditious and say^ that his coins are not found in 
Afghanistan and on the whok* it is unlikely that he came into 
contact with either nation. But wc find confirniatiou of Gibbon’s 
statement in the Shah-nameh. Pirdausi mentions that Bum, 
C.'hinese Tartary, Turkestan and JPind became (soft as) Piumi 
silk before .Irdeshir (chat is, accepted his sovereignty), and tax 
and toll came in continmdlv Irom everv land, none havin'? the 
power to oppose the lord of the crorld ; and Ardeshir is reported 
to have said, in an oration he delivered from the throne to the 
assembled nobles (jt Iran, that from Bum and Hind he took 
tribute and the world had 'grown like Bumi silk to him, .Mi'. 
Paruck mentions in his excellent work on SAsi'ujian coins that 
Byzantine and Oriental historians assert that .\rdeshir's empire 
extended to the Indus and the Oxus, and that Oriental writers do 
not hesitate to include Balkh, Kburasaii. ( 'abiil and even India 
among the domiidons G the IVrsian momirchs, which agrees 
with the conclusions suggested by a careful examination of 
historical probabilities and is confirmed to a certain extent by 
numismatic evidence. Tabari states that after his compiest of 
the (ajuntries bordering on Ktinr;B;‘m. Mai v. Ikilkli and Khwarizm, 
Ardeshir returned to Pars and baited at Gor. where he was 
visited by envoys from the kings of Knsban, Tnran, and .Makrau, 
who expressed their allegiance ; and Perishta mentions that 
Ardeshir had invaded the I’nnjab, advancing as far as the 
neighbouriiood 'if Sirhind or the Sutlej, and then retired after 
the principal Indian monarch had given homage and tribute. 
(P. S. G, Th-'SO.) 

Two sons of the late Parthian sovereign Ardawan who had 
escaped and taken refuge with the king ot fAbfil simt privily an 
epistle to their sister, whoin Ardeshir had espoused, inciting her 
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to bring about her husband’s death by administering to him a 
virulent Indian poison sent by them. 

One day when Ardeshir returned from the chase tired and 
thirsty, the queen ran to him and handed to him a topaz cap full 
of cold water, sugar, and fine meal, wherewith she had mixed 
the poison. Ardeshir recited the bdj (the Zoroastrian prayer of 
Grace), and took the onp. But ere he could lift it to his 
lips it fell out of his hand and was shivered into pieces.* 
The queen’s evident affright aroused the king s suspicions, and 
he sent a slave to fetch four fowls. The moment these fowls ate 
the meal they died. Ardeshir sent for his Head Priest and 
Minister and put him the question, " O holy man tell me 
what punishment is meet for the woman who contrives her 
husband's death ? ” The wise man answered, “ 0 king ! mayst 
thou live long and attain to thy object. She who attempts to 
kill her husband is worthy of death and must be beheaded.” 
Ardeshir ordered the traitress to be removed and beheaded at 
the hand of th(' common executioner. 

As the Head Priest, whose name Tabari gives as Abarsam, 
was taking her away, the queen told him that she was with 
child by Ardeshir and asked hini to wait till Ikt babe was born 
and then carry out the king’s c()mmand. Tin* hoi}' man came 
back and told this to Ardeshir. who curtly replied, “Don't 
sta}' a moment; kill her.” The Head Pri<“st, however, reflecting 
that the king was sonle.ss, and, though full of wrath at the 
moment, would afterwards repent, decided to save her life. 

At due time the queen was delivered of a nohli^ son. The 
Head Priest had so mauagt'd that no folk knew of it. He 
named the babe Shiipur {i.e., Hhah’s .son) and brought him 
up with care for seven years. 

It happened that one day the Head Priest found the 
king in a det'p state of melancholy. “ O king!" said he, “May 
th}' soul trumph over cure and grief ! Now the time is for joy 
and wine, and not for solicitude. The world’s seven climes 

• 'I'he K.irmimak relate* that aa the king waa about to drink, the sacred fire Adar 
Kiirohba descended on the cnp in the ah.ape of a red hawk, and it fell froin the hand of 
.\r(le*hir to the ground. 

51 
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are under thy sway ; army, state and policy, all these are thine.” 
The king sadly replied, ’‘Holy and faithful minister! my sword 
has set the age straight ; grief, affliction and distress have 
disappeared from all quarters. My years amount to .)1, my 
musk- black hair has turned camphor-white, and my cheeks 
have lost their roses. A son I ought to have before me now, 
-a comfort to my heart, a strength to ny arms, and a guide. 
A sonless father is a fatherless sou whom strangers press to 
their breast. After me my ( rown and treasure will descend to 
a foe, and all my gains will l)e dust, pain and affliction." 

Now is the time to speak, mused the sage Priest. He 
confessed how he had not carried out the king’s order for 
the queen’s death and spared her life and how a son had been 
born to her who was handsomer and more graceful than any 
other lad or royal prince. The king marvelled at this tale, 
and directed him to select a hundred boys of the same age as 
Shaphr and resembling in face, stature, breast and limb, and all 
clad in exactly similar dn ss, and to set them to play at polo. 
“When these fair \ouths are there,' said he, “ luy soul will yearn 
for l(jve upon my child, and my heart will be a witness to the 
truth and make me know my son. The ntext morning a 
hundred boys, all similar in stature, ?ijien, and dress, were 
assembled ; and as they played, Sha[)ur so distinguished himself 
in the game that the king [)ointed him out to the Head Priest 
and said, “Behold, a young Ardeshir is yonder I ’ The Priest 
said, “ Shah I thy heart has borne testiujony to thy own son. 
But wait till the youngsters drive the ball near the(e" At the 
kings bidding, a servant drovt' the ball towards th«.' king, and the 
boys as swift as arrows followed it, but when they neared the 
king, they stood still, aw(d by his presence. That bold lion, 
Shapur, alone came on, seized ajid carried off th{‘ ball from 
before his father and restored it to his fellow-players. Great was 
the king’s joy, and the horsemen raised Shapur from the ground 
and passed hitn on from hand to hand to his royal sire, who 
clasped him to his breast, and kissed him on his head and fac^e 
and eyes, and hl(;ssed the Lord Ahura IMazda. 

Ardeshir bestowed largesses on the poor who lived b}' labour, 
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and gave the holy Priest and A4inister the gift of a seat inlaid 
with gold; together with many gems and much wealth. The 
queen was pardoned and she resumed her high station in the 
palace. New coinage was struck, with the king’s own name 
on one side, and the minister’s on the other. A site where 
thorns and brambles grew was chosen, and there a tine new' city 
was raised and given the name -ruud'i-Sha])ur.* The Karnamak 
mentions that a town of the name of Eakhsh-i-Shapvir was 
founded, and there ten tire-temples were erected and many 
pious acts were ordered. The best men of the place were 
employed to teach Pahlavi to the young prince, and to train 
h im in courtly ways and dignified behaviour, in equestrian skill 
and the deft use of the lance from horseback, and in all other 
martial exercises and the command of troops and conduct of 
warfare. He was also taught to (piaff the grape-wine, so beloved 
of the Persian kings and warriors, to give largesses, and to 
entertain at feasts. 

Chosroes, the Arsacid king of Armenia, with whom several 
of the Parthian Arsacids had taken refuge after the fall of the 
Parthian empire, negotiated w'ith Bactria and Eome and made 
arrangements with the barbarians upon his northern frontier 
for their aid, and brought :in invasion on the new Persian 
kingdom on the north-west. 

The Armenian historian Moses of (Ihorene mentions that 
Ardeshir not only lost Assyria and the ;idjacent regions in this 
conflict, but after the struggle of a yea)' or tw'o was obliged 
to lly iguomiuiously to India. Agathangelus, an earlier writer, 
makes no such extreme assertion. Still he says that Ardeshir 
maintained the struggle, with constant ill success, for twelve 
years ; and Patkanian mentions that Chosroes raA'aged the Persian 
territory as far as Ctesiphon and continued the w'ar for ten years, 
from A.D. "d-iT to '237. Eawliuson points out the w'orthlessness, 
when unconfirmed by other authorities, of the assertions of 

* E. O. Bro\Mi0 attriliUtes the founctatiou of thw city to Shapur I. He aays, in hia 
book " Aral)ian JlaJicino ", tlut after Shapfir I hail defeated Valerian and retaken 
Antioch, he built a city at the place callel Striae Beth mpat, which he named Veh-aB' 
Andev-i Sbipur, or ‘ Shapur's Better than Antioch’, a name which waa gradually couTerts^ 
into Crunde Shftpdr or in Arabic Jundi SabOr. 
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Armenian writers, whose narratives are deeply tinged with the 
vitiating stain of intense national vanity. (E. S. 0. M., 3b, 39.) 

The Karuaniak and the Shah-naineh both mention that 
Ardeshir had not a day's repose from warfare, and was constantly 
engaged in excursions against various petty kings. Xo sooner was 
order restored on one frontier, then the people of another frontier 
rose up in perfidious revolt. Was it or was it not destined for him 
by the Providence to bring all Persia under one rule, mused 
he. -lust as the Greeks and Eomans used to consult the Delphic 
and other oiacles in cases of dilemma and danger. Ardeshir 
to s(‘fc his doubts at rest sent a high-born youth of ready wit 
as envov to the Kaid of Rind, who was reputed for his great 
skill in divination, to iucjuire from him whether it was destined 
for hitn or not to bring the whole empire back again undcT one 
sceptre. The Raid observed the stars and informed the envoy 
that if the line of th(‘ king Idended with the line of iMitroke- 
anoshak-pr'ldan (Mehrak, the sou of Xushzafl) the Shah would 
compass all his heart's desire. 

Ardeshir was vc-xed when he was apprised of this answer, 
and said, " Nevta' be it that I should see juy descendants from 
the seed of .Mehrak. Am I to bring my ba' out of the street 
inside my house to avenge himself on my realm ?' But we shall 
see that the Raid's prophecy did come true. 

it was known that the oufv .survivor of .Mehrak was a 

daughter, but no one had .seen li(;r. The king sent out hor, semen 

to .Jharom and in all other directions to hud out and seize her. 
The girl escaped and lay concealed with a village lasidmau, who 
held her in high honour and atfection. As she gnav up, she had 
no peer in grace, beauty, vigour, and wisdom, and there was no 
so tall a cypress in the realm. 

Gne day, in tlie course of a hunt, prince Shapiir reacla'd 
the same village with some riders and halted at the headman’s 
((iiartcTs. Re saw a maiden beauteous as the moon plying a 
wheel and bucket at a well. When tlie maid saw the prirav 
she showered blessings upon him and ma(l(‘ him welcome. She 
offered to dniw and give water to his courstT’, who was athirst, 

saying that all the water in the village was brackish, bu4 here 
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it was cold and sweet. Shapur replied, “ 0 moon-faced one, 
what words are these 1 have attendants and the}’ shall draw 
the water.” The maid turned her face from the prince and sat 
by a stream. Shapur bade an attendant to fetch a bowl and 
draw. Eope, wheel and backet were there, but the man could 
not raise the bucket howsoever he strove, for it was lieav}’. 
Shapur came up and reproached him, and took the rope himself, 
but discovering the bucket’s heavy weight, he mused that the 
girl who could raise a bucket of such weight must be of ro\al 
descent. When he had drawn the bucket the maiden came 
and said, “ ]\la}st thou live happily till time' shall last ! Ma}’ 
wisdom ever be th}' guide 1 B}’ the virtue of Shipur, sou of 
Ardeshir, the water in the well is turned milk.” “ O moon-face ! 
how knowest thou I am Shapur ?' asked he. She answered, 
“ I have often heard from the mouth of honest folks that 
Shapin' Is a warrior and has tlie strength of an elephant, and 
in bounty is like the river Nile. He is straight as the c} press 
and his body like brass and in rdl respects he is the copy of 
Bahman.' Shapur said, Moon-face I speak the truth of what 
stock art thou, for on thy face I trace the signs of nn’alty.” 
The girl asked guarantee for her life, and then re’^ealed her 
identity as the daughter of IMehrak, son of Nush/^ad, and said 
that for fear of Ardeshir she had turned servant and become a 
drawer of water, 

Shapur summoned the headman into his presence, and 
asked him to give the girl to him in marriage with Heaven as 
witness. The headman acceded to his desire, and the prince and 
th(! maid were married with all the riti's of the Worshippers 
of hire. 

The priu(;e conveyed her to his palace and cherished her 
with great love. A son was lioru who was tall and the very 
image of Asteiidiyai' or the famed .\rdeshir. Shapur named him 
Hormazd and kept him hidden from Ardeshii'. One day when 
he was seven \ ears of age he went to the playground with some 
sons of the king s courtiers to pla\’ at (uiaugau (ball and bat). 
The liing with his Head Priest and many nobles and grandees, 
was watching the play. Here histor} repeats itself, in the 
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course of the game when a boy* struck the ball it rolled near 
the king. All the boys stopped short and dared not go near 
him for awe of him. But Hormazd rushed forth, picked up the 
baU, and struck it back boldly, shouting 




(“ Mine are the game of chaugan, the play ground and 
manliness. For me is the battle with the warriors.”) 

By the king’s command the minister bore the boy before 
him. Ardeshir asked, “0 boy of noble descent! of what lineage 
art thou ? ” In a distinct tone the lad answered, “ My name and 
origin I need not conceal from thee. I am the son of Shaphr 
thy son, and the daughter of Mehrak is my mother.” Ardeshir 
called up Shapur before him. The prince was terrified, and his 
cheeks paled. But the king smiled and said, “ Hide thy child 
from me no more. We need a son, and whencesoever he comes 
he is lawful since, so they say, he is a prince’s son.” Bhapfir 
replied, “ Be blest ! the lad comes from my loins and he is named 
Hormazd. I have concealed him from thee for a while until the 
fruit-tree should bring forth fruit. His mother is Mehrak’s 
daughter, and he is my child beyond all doubt.” 

Ardeshir was well acquainted with the proud past of the 
people of Persis, his fatherland, and the achievements of Cyrus, 
Darius, Xerxes and other Kings of Kings, who had made Persis so 
renowned throughout the world, and whose descendant and lawful 
heir he regarded himself. His patriotic soul burned within him 
with a bright flame, and he yearned to revive the pristine 
eminence of his race and land. 

Four hundred of the tallest and most handsome of the 
Persians, whose splendid horses, rich arms, and costly apparel 
displayed the opulence and magnificence of their cxiuntry, were 
sent by him to Alexander Beverus, Emperor of Eome, to deliver to 
him his dignified message, which was a command from him to 
the Romans to take their departure instantly from all the 
provinces of his ancestors and, yielding to the Persians the empire 
of Asia, to content themselves with the possession of Europe. 
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Such a message meant revivified Persia’s challenge to the 
greatest European power of the time for supremacy in the East 
hy the arbitration of arms. Disregarding the sacredness of 
the persons of ambassadors, Severus deprived the Persian 
envoys of their rich arms and attire, treated them as prisoners 
of war, and settled them as agricultural colonists in Phrygia. 

The Persian troops crossed the Tigris and overran Roman 
Mesopotamia, meeting with little resistance. The Roman 
emperor sent ambassadors to Ardeshir with a missive, wherein he 
said that the king ought to confine himself to his own territories 
and not seek to revolutionise Asia, that it was unsafe, on the 
strength of mere unsubstantial hopes, to commence a great war, 
that every one should be content with keeping what belonged 
to him, that the king would find war with Rome a very different 
thing from the contests in which he had been hitherto engaged 
with barbarous races like his own, and that he should call to 
mind the successes of Augustus and Trajan and the trophies 
carried off from the East by Lucius Verus and by Septimius 
Severus. (R. S. 0. M., 41.) 

In the spring of 232 the Romans creased the Euphrates. 
They recovered Mesopotamia, and made arrangements for invading 
Persia simultaneously from three directions. The Emperor 
Alexander Severus commanded the third division, which was 
designed to support the attack of the other divisions by invading 
the centre of the Persian kingdom. The first or northern division 
traversed Armenia and threatened Media. The second or 
southern division crossed Mesopotamia and threatened Persia 
proper. 

An army under the personal command of Ardeshir con- 
fronted and completely destroyed the southern division. This, 
according to Herodian, was the greatest disaster which had 
befallen the Romans. 

The northern division suffered considerably from climate, 
and the army which the emperor led in person was also incapaci- 
tated by sickness from vigorously carrying on the campaign, 
and a peace appears to have been made. According to Niebuhr 
Rome lost many parts of her Eastern possessions. But Rawlinson 
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points out that the numismatic evidence is in favour of there 
having been no loss. (E. S. 0. M., 49, f. n.) 

As Chosroes, the Arsacid ruler of Armenia, had joined the 
Eornans in their invasion of Persia, Ardeshir determined to subdue 
him. The former put up a successful defence; but he was 
treacherously assassinated by Anak, an Arsacid prince of Persia. 
The Armenian satraps solicited succour from Eome and received a 
contingent, but the Persians easily defeated the allied troops. 
The satraps fled and took shelter in Eoman territory, and Armenia 
became a part of the Persian dominions.* King Ardeshir caused 
to be rekindled the sacred fire which the Arsacid rulers of 
Armenia had allowed to become extinguished. 


Like his eminent Achaemenian predecessors on the throne 
of Iran, Cyrus and Darius, this great Sasanian sovereign attributed 
his kingdom and all his good fortune to the grace and favour 
of Ahtirfi, Mazda ; and equally with them he was an earnest 
denouncer of the Lie. To his son and successor Shapur he 
gave this advice : “ Let no lie pass current. The Lie darkens a 
man’s face ; never will he be great and famous.’’ The following 
four qualities he considered essential in a king, namely, high 
aspirations, affability, self-restraint in anger, and high regard 
for the life and properties of his subjects. 


Gibbon describes the character of Ardeshir as marked by 
those bold and commanding features that generally distinguish 
the princes who conquer, from those who inherit, an empire. 
His good fortune did not inflate him with arrogance or conceit 
Many sagacious maxims of this king are preserved. Gibbon cites 
one of these in particular which discloses a deep insight into 
the constitution of government. “ The authority of the king ” 
he declared, “must be defended by a military force; that force 
can only be maintained by taxes; all taxes must, at last fall 
upon agriculture; and agriculture can never flourish except 
under the protection of justice and moderation.” Mirkhond in 
his Eauzat-us-Safa, gives this maxim as follows: — “A kingdom 
cannot subsist except by men, and men cannot subsist except 


* Gibbon put« the assMsination of Choaroe* and the subjugation of 
time of Ardeshir’i auccesgor Shapur, 


Armenia in the 
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by property, and property cannot subsist except by civilization, 
and civilization cannot snteist except by justice.” (M. E. S. E., 
328 - 9 .) 

It was the custom of this king to go at daybreak to the 
public ground where all who sought redress could come. There 
his subject or his own son was impartially judged. 

Where land lay waste or streams ran dry the taxes were 
remitted, and thus facility was given for the improvement of 
the holding. Agriculturists in financial difiiculty or in reduced 
circumstances were supplied with implements and cattle from 
the king’s stores and were not suffered to be ousted from their 
holdings. 

Good laws were framed, and justice was blended with mercy. 
In a unique Pahlavi text of which only one manuscript is found 
and which purports to record the tradition of the “ auspicious ” 
letter which Dastur Yunan had addressed to King Naushirvln 
the Just, the DastAr makes allusion to Artakhshir Papekin as a 
monarch during whose reign if they sought one beggar in the 
whole kingdom he was not to be found, the good lived without 
fear and with joyful hearts, and the wicked were full of dread 
and fear. 

Firdausi narrates that the justice of Ardeshir prospered the 
whole world and all the subjects’ hearts rejoiced in him; and 
from Eawlinson we learn that there is a remarkable concensus 
of authors, Armenian, Latin, and Persian, on the point of his 
love of justice. Ardeshir himself compares an unjust ruler to a 
ravening lion upon the pasture- land, and mentions three things 
that vex the royal throne, namely, first, the unjust sovereign, 
second, the exalter of the worthless over the worthy, and 
third, he who weddeth the treasure and striveth constantly 
for more. 

There were schools and colleges in every quarter of the 
towns. Everywhere men of guidance were sent to say, “ He 
who has a son should not allow him to grow up in ignorance. 
Teach him horsemanship and the manner of fighting with the 
mace, the bow, and the shafts of poplar-wood.” Youths trained 
in this way to be strong and efficient came from their districts 
5Z 
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to the king’s court, whereupon the muster-master registered 
their names and assigned them quarters. On the outbreak of 
war these recruits went forth under the command of a pehelwan. 

When an official proceeded to his district charge, the king 
dictated to him the advice to hold money vile and never to sell 
the independence of a subject for the sake of money, to seek after 
truth and wisdom, to abstain from avarice and lust, and not to 
take with him any of his kith and kin, the host of subordinates 
which His Majesty had put at his disposal being friends enough. 
He was further charged to distribute largess monthly to the 
needy, but to give nothing to the malefactors, and to increase 
general prosperity by administering impartial justice. 

Whenever his army went forth to war, the king gave 
donative to each soldier so as to keep all contented, and the 
command was given to a paladin who was wise, watchful and 
of serene disposition, and aspired for fame, 

Ardeshir never resorted to arms light-heartedly, but exercised 
prudence and caution and first sent a wise envoy to the adversary, 
charging him with a courteous message to learn his case, lest 
there be unjust strife. If the foe or rebel cheerfully submitted, 
he was rewarded with honours, riches and grants, but resistance 
was fatal to the refractory. The paladin was accompanied by a 
scribe, whose duty was to see that the soldiers did no wrong and 
were not wronged by the commander ; and a man, with a stentorian 
voice, seated on an elephant, used to proclaim to the war-chiefs 
the royal commands that no harm must come to poor or rich and 
noble, that the worshippers of God should not touch another’s 
goods, and that all provisions must be paid for at each stage, and 
the thanks of the people earned. 

Wise, shrewd and kindly mobeds were sent to different parts 
to build new cities, and expend large sums on the woi'ks, so that 
every homeless, indigent and unfortunate individual might have 
maintenance and a dwelling place, and so increase the number of 
the king’s subjects. Altogether about eighteen towns were built 
or rebuilt by Ardeshir ; and the remarkable fact is that as many as 
eleven of these are ports, lying on the coast or on navigable rivers, 
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— a fact which displays his great concern for the development of 
the empire’s trade. 

When Ardeshir reached the age of 78 years, he was taken 
ill. He summoned prince Shapur to his bedside and gave him 
his testamentary advice. Among the grave counsels which he 
gave was this that the altar and the throne should be considered 
inseparable and must always sustain each other. This counsel 
accords with the dictum mentioned in the Dinkard (D. P. S., Vol. 
VIII, 461) that the glory and the splendour of the state are 
darkened in the sight of men by the degeneracy of the state- 
religion, but they are attracted to it by the purity of the state- 
religion. 

We are reminded by Gibbon that during the long servitude 
of Persia under the Macedonian and Parthian yoke, the nations 
of Europe and Asia had mutually adopted and corrupted each 
other’s superstitions. The Eoroastrian Magian or priestly order 
had been depressed, the fire-altars were suffered to fall info ruins, 
temples of the sun and the moon were everywhere, images to 
Mithra were set up, and the tenets of Zoroaster and the essential 
Zoroastrian rites and rituals were forgotten or disregarded. 

One must agree with Max Miiller that without constant 
reformation, that is to say, without a constant return to the 
fountain-head, every religion, however pure, must gradually 
degenerate. In the words of II. Bosworth Smith (B. S. M. M., 
265), a religion which is not waiting for a revival is waiting only 
to be swept away. And, indeed, Iranian tradition itself tells us 
that in Iran from ancient days great Reformers, the Soshyants, 
have taken birth from time to time, and will yet arise, in order 
to reform and re-establish religion and revivify the world. 

“ Depuis I’origine de leur dynastie jusqu’i son declin,” writes 
J. Labourt in ‘ Le Christianisme Dans L’Empire Perse, sous La 
Dynastie Sassanide’, “les rois Sassanides, par necessite politique 
autant que par inclination personelle, demeurerent fermement 
attaches a la religion nationale des Iraniens : le mattdeisme”. * 

• Triinsl , “Sini'e tlie origin of their drna'ity till ite dacline, the Sa'^anide kitigg, os 
much out of political necessity as from personal inclination, remaii ed fervently attached 
to the national religion of the Iranians, which was Mazdeigm.’' 
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On all coins of the Sasanides we find the symbols of fire- 
worship the altar and its attendant priests, their legends being 
no longer Greek, as those of the Arsacidae, but in the ancient 
language of Persia. (V. P. A., 157.) 

Ardeshir, the founder of this new dynasty, conceived it his 
mission not only to restore the Parsi empire to its pristine glory 
and grandeur, but under the fuU persuasion that the altar and 
the throne were interdependent, he deemed himself called upon 
to re-establish the national religion, the Faith of Zoroaster, in its 
pristine purity and primitive splendour and to bring back to the 
practice of the original religion all schismatics and waverers and 
all those who had taken to idol-worship. His was a double task ; 
he had to cleanse the national religion of the superstitious 
elements which encrusted it as concomitant of the long Parthian 
rule as well as to contend against the Hellenistic polytheistic 
influences. 

He summoned a synod of pious and learned mobeds from all 
parts of the empire for a two-fold purpose, — to demonstrate 
irrefutable proofs of the sublimity, purity and perfection of the 
original Zoroastrian creed, and to collect the precepts of that 
creed into a volume for uniform adoption. Forty thousand mobeds 
assembled in the fire-temple of Adar Farobah in the city of C&bfil, 
where the king met them and explained the object of the 
convention. 

The synod was reduced, by a process of selections, first to 
four thousand, then to four hundred, then to forty, and at last 
to seven, who were the most highly respected for their learning 
and had always trodden the path of purity and piety. These 
seven finally selected out of themselves a young priest of the 
name of Ardil Viraf, who was unsurpassed in knowledge, 
learning and piety. 

It is right to mention that it is not possible to fix exactly 
when this Arda Viraf flourished. The Pahlavi Viraf-nameh 

A 

places his time after that of Dastur Adarbad Marespand, who 
lived in the reign of Shapiir II (A.l). 309-379), the later Pazend 
version of the book makes him a contemporary of King Vishtaspa 
and places his vision after the death of Zoroaster in that king’s 
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time, and the still later Persian version makes him a contemporary 
of King Ardeshir Papekan. Dr. Sir J. J. Modi (M. D. P., 6-7) 
makes out that Viraf lived at some time in or after the reign of 
Chosroes I (631-579). 

After undergoing elaborate ablutions, VirM received from 
the hands of the other holy mobeds three smalls cups of a sacred 
somniferous drink,* which he quafied, saying Humata (Good 
Thoughts) when drinking the first cup, Hukhta (Good Words) 
when drinking the second, and Hhvrashta (Good Deeds) when 
drinking the third. He soon fell into a sleep or trance, in which 
he remained for seven days and nights. Upon awaking, he 
made ablutions, and, after refreshing himself with some food, 
he dictated to a scribe an account of the visionst he had seen 
during his trance and his exposition of the Faith of Zoroaster for 
the benefit of all generations. Though this Viraf legend may 
not be taken literally, it points to a reconstruction of the Avesta 
literature through the principal instrumentality of this pious and 
learned priest. The Avesta language had long since ceased to 
be spoken and understandable by the people, and so a translation 
and commentary in Pahlavi, the language of the time, were 
undertaken and carried out. Still the fact should not be lost 
sight of that the imperfections in the text of the Avesta as we 
have it now are very numerous. On this point Westergaard, 
whom Bleeck quotes in the Introduction to B. S. A., XI-XII, 
writes : — 

“ From the fall of the Achaemenians to the rise of the Sasanian 
dynasty, more than five centuries had gone by. This is a space in 
which much may be forgotten and mistaken even by the most 
tenacious memory, much be lost and corrupted in spite of the 
greatest carefulness, and this even under favourable circumstances, 
much more so when distress and contempt prevail. That this 
actually has been the case tradition confesses, stating as it does 
that most of the ancient texts were actually lost. This the texts 

• According to Mr. Vicaji Dinshaw, a learned Parii doctor, the ‘Mang ’ three oupi of 
which were given to Viraf to drink was the delicious ambrosia of the gruel made from 
the pulse of Phaseolus Roxburghii or Phaa. : Mungo. (J. K. 0. 1., No. 23, 108.) 

t Viraf’s first visit, in the company and under the guidance of the Yazats Adar and 
Sraosha, is to Heaven, and the souls of the just, afterwards to the Inferno, finally back 
to the throne of AhOra Maada in Grotman. 
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also iuflicate by their Iragmeatary state (which is no doubt greater 
than it appears I, by the unintelligible passages, mutilated sentences 
and uncouth words, where recollection must have failed, or where 
only defeetive pieces of written documents were preserved.” 

Mainly through the efforts of Tansar, the head priest and 
prime minister of Ardeshir, the lost Avesta fragments were 
gathered together and compiled in the present form and translated 
into Pahlavi. 

With the overthrow of the Parthian rule and the re-establish- 
rnent of the national sovereignty, there was a revival not only of the 
national religion, but also of art, — a token, as Eawlinson (E.S.O.M., 
68) says, that Aryan intelligence was beginning to recover and 
re-assert itself, in all the various fields in which it had formerly 
won its triumphs. 

The official language of Persia during the Sasanian period 
was Pahlavi, that is to say, the language of the Pehelwans, or 
the Warriors of Old.* 

Gibbon, who is followed by Eawlinson (E. S. 0, M., 60) and 
Benjamin (B. P., 177), says that by an edict Ardeshir severely 
prohibited the exercise of every worship, except that of Zoroaster, 
the temples of the Parthians, and the statues of their deified 
monarchs were thrown down with ignominy, the sword of 
Aristotle (that is, the polytheism and philosophy of the Greeks) 
was easily broken, and the flames of persecution soon reached the 
more stubborn Jews and Christians, nor were the Persian heretics 
and schismatics spared. This spirit of intolerance, remarks the 
same historian, reflects dishonour on the religion of Zoroaster. 

• Dr. Martin Haug mentions that the Parthians, who were the actual rulers o£ 
Persia for nearly five hundred years, had made themselves so respected and famous every- 
where by their fierce and successful contests with the mightiest nation of the ancient 
world, the Romans, that it is not surprising that the name which once struck terror into 
the hearts of Roman generals and emperors was remembered in Persia, and that every- 
thing connected with antiquity, whether in history, religion, letters, writing or language, 
was called Pahlavi or belonging to the ancient rulers of the country, the Parthians. (H. E., 
79, 80). 

Sir Percy Sykes very happily points out (Ch. 68, “ Renaissance of Persian Power and 
Culture ”, (U. H. W., Vol. IV) that to prove the esteem in which this word is hold, 
the able soldier who overthrew the Kajar dynasty in October 1925, crowned himself as 
khab Riza, Pahlavi, and furthermore ordered that the name of the chief port on the 
Caspian Sea should be changed from Enaeli to PahlaVi. 
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However, from what we know of the disposition of the great 
founder of S^bsanian power, as gathered from his sayings and 
precepts that have been preserved, and, especially, when we 
observe that aU the old writers agree as to his great love of 
justice and his spirit of fair treatment toward friend and foe, we 
have reason to put no faith in the story of the persecutions. The 
fact which Gibbon himself acknowledges that the persecutions 
were productive of no civil commotion strengthens our distrust of 
the story. There is no doubt that active propaganda was under- 
taken and all proper and possible measures were adopted by this 
devoted advocate of Zoroastrianism for the promulgation and 
adequate exposition of the truths and tenets of the “ Good 
Religion” far and wide; and these so far succeeded that the 
number of schismatics throughout his vast empire soon dwindled 
down to the inconsiderable number of eighty thousand. All this, 
however, was peacefully brought about. 

Whilst believing in the story that in a very short period the 
edicts of Ardeshir against any other than the state-religion 
resulted in the closing of every place of worship in his dominions 
except those of the fire-worshippers, Benjamin frankly admits 
that the example of the Christians of the early church acts a^s a 
palliation of this intolerance of the Zoroastrians, for almost from 
the outset intolerance of any belief but their own has been the 
practice of the various Christian sects, enforced, as we know, for 
many ages by fire and torture and the sword. Even if Ardeshir 
did practise intolerance as alleged, it is not right to blame his 
religion for it. Human nature, as Benjamin rightly observes, 
seems to be pretty much the same everywhere, in spite of the 
teachings of religion. 

According to Masoudi and Tabari, Ardeshir towards the close 
of his life, withdrew altogether from the government and with 
his own hands placed the crown on his son Shapur’s head. On 
the coins of silver and copper struck by Ardeshir at the end of 
his reign the youthful head of this prince appears along with the 
king’s likeness. (P. B. C., 78.) 

The Anjiiman-ara-i Naseri assigns to king Ardeshir the 
authorship of a book called Karistan, which dealt with philosophy, 
divine knowledge, divine worship, and other subjects. 
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Malcolm says that Axdeshir was learned as well as wise, and 
is the reputed author of two remarkable books. The first, entitled 
the Kg^Tia.mak, gives an account of his travels and enterprises. 
The second was a work upon the best mode of living, in which 
rules, drawn from his own experience and judgment, were 
prescribed for all ranks of men. This book was greatly admired, 
and King Naushirva,n had copies of it made and circulated with 
a view to establishing order and morality in the empire. 

Sir Percy Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 397-8) says that 
as a monarch Ardeshir stands out as a sane, wide-minded ruler, 
who was ever anxious that his subjects should be happy, who 
realized that the basis of good administration was justice, and 
who worked incessantly to carry out his principles. 

For the great empire of the Sfl^sanides which Ardeshir 
founded and which terminated at the Arab conquest, we notice 
in Arab authors sincere admiration as one that was a model of 
political art in the East. Amongst all nations the Persian kings 
are renowned as the most powerful kings of the world. They 
possessed high judgment and intelligence and as for the 
organization of the empire no one among kings had their equal, 
says Abul Fed^.. (J. I. A., July 1920, 80.) 

In a bas-relief at Tak-i-Bostan (“ Arch of the Garden ”), near 
Kermanshah, which bears no inscription, Ardeshir is represented 
as handing the diadem to Shapur, while a third figure, 
which is of a richly dressed person, with a halo of Glory (Av. 
Hvareno) around his head, a sword or baton in his hand, and his 
feet resting on a sunflower, witnesses the transaction of the 
bestowal of the emblem of sovereignty with approving eyes. Sir 
John Malcolm and Sir Ker Porter, who in the last century, made 
the picture of the bas-relief available to us for the first time 
through their books, suggested that the radiated figure might be 
the prophet Zoroaster. Porter also hinted that it might be a 
personification of the Mithraic religion. Flandin and K. E. Gama, 
the pioneer Parsi philologist of Bombay, also thought it to 
represent Zoroaster. Thomas and Eawlinson hold the view that 
it is a representation of Ahhra Mazda,, while Dr. Justi’s opinion is 
that it is the angel Mithra or Meher. Sir J. J. Modi, after a 
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personal inspection, finds himself unable to support the conjecture 
that the figure is that of the Prophet. Another Parsi scholar, 
Sir Jehangirsha C. Coyajee, argues strongly that it represents 
Verethragna (BehrSim), the angel of victory ; while the hypothesis 
of the learned Dastur Dr. Maneckji Nusserwanji Dhalla (M. M. V., 
67) is that the sculptured figure with hvareno darting its fiery 
rays over its head and with its feet resting on a sunflower, 
reminiscent of the Mithraie origin of hvareno, represents dtarsh 
spenta rathaeshtdra yazata pouru hvarenanglia, ‘ Atar the holy 
warrior, the full of glory,’ either in his incarnation as Fire 
Farnbag or as Fire Bahra,m witnessing his royal protege receiving 
the emblem of power from the hands of Ahura Mazda. 

In the course of his testamentary monitions to Shd-phr 
referred to before, Ardeshir is said to have foretold that after 
five hundred years had passed away, the dynasty would end 
and ShSipur’s descendants and their kinsmen would turn aside 



Aharii Mazda bestowing the token of royalty on Ardeshir. 

A ^ 

(The poet Pauraat-e-Shiruzi in his work AsAr-e-Ajam describes this token as 
Halkae-Mauhada, i.e., the Bing of Alliance, symbolical of success, peace 
and excellence of Religion.) 


from his (Ardeshir ’s) wise counsels, neglect the advice of sages, 
practise injustice, oppress the subjects, scorn the pious, and grow 
up in the faith of Ahriman, whilst the pure Faith which he 
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had revived would be fouled and desolation would be brought 
over the land. 

On the bas-relief, at Takht-i-Rustam, in which Ardeshir is 
represented as receiving the Persian diadem from the hands of 
Ahura Mazda, there are two inscriptions, both in Persian and 
Greek. The longer of these two inscriptions runs as follows 
Pathkar zani Ahura mazda Mazdisn hagi Artakakshatr 
malkdn malkd Airan Minuchitri min Yazdan, Rawlinson 
translates it : — “The Orrnazd- worshipping Divine Artaxerxes, King 
of the Kings of Iran, heaven-descended, of (the race of) the gods.” 
The shorter inscription runs: — Pathkar zani Ahura Mazda hagi. 
Rawlinson observes that, from the commencement of their 
sovereignty, the SA,sanian princes claimed for themselves a 
qualified divinity, assuming the title of BAG or ALHA, ‘ God ’, 
and taking, in the Greek version of their legends, the correspon- 
dent epithet of 0EO2, and he explains that Baga is the term 
used for ‘ god ’ throughout the Achaernenian inscriptions and is 
there applied both to Ormazd and the inferior deities, and that 
the hag or hagi of the early Sasanians represents this word is 
generally agreed upon. (R. S. 0. M., 68 ff.) 

The dictum that the Sas^nian princes claimed for themselves 
a qualified divinity we are not prepared to accept. Such a claim 
would be distinctly contrary to the tenets of Zoroastrianism. 
They adopted the appellation of hagi in order to be recognized 
as the representatives of God on earth. We find from the 
inscriptions that the Achaemenians, as well as their successors 
the SA,sanians attributed their regal authority, their successes, 
and their good fortune to God’s special favour. In the Ayadoa,i- 
i-Zariran, we find king Vishtaspa addressed by his courtiers as 
lekxim hagdn, which Sir J. J. Modi (M, S. A., 4) considers as 
equivalent to ‘Your Majesty’. Bagdn is the plural of hag. 
Another likely explanation is that furnished by Dr. .J. M. Unvala 
in his article “ The Winged Disk,” (M. M. V., 503). Taking 
into consideration the Hellenic influence, which was very preva- 
lent among the later Parthians, this writer considers it as 
highly probable that Ardeshir desired only to impose on the 
minds of the subjugated Parthians familiar with images of 
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divinities the importance of his victory and of his legitimate 
claim to the tlirone of the Achaemenides by this bas-relief, on 
which he represented himself accepting the crown with fill ets 
from the hands of Ahura Mazda on the battlefield. He observes 
that when the necessity which forced Ardeshir to adopt this 
iconic representation of Ahura Mazda on his bas-relief passed 
away, it was completely abandoned by his successors, with the 
exception of Shapur I and Narses, and that here we see nothing 
else but the borrowing of the motif and no iconic conviction of 
Ardeshir, whose zeal for the reform of the Zoroastrian religion 
is attested by historians. 

11. ShapOr I. 

Ardeshir was succeeded by Shapur, whose probable date of 

coronation, according to Nbldeke, 
was 20th March 242. Firdausi 
gives him a reign of 30 years 
and 2 months. 

Armenia made an attempt 
to regain independence , but 
the movement was easily sup- 
pressed. 

Menizen, king of Hatra, 
also raised the fiag of indepen- 
dence, and annexed the entire 
country between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. But he was 
betrayed into Shapur’s hands 
by his daughter, after extract- 
ing a promise from Shapur that 
he would take her into marriage. 
Masoudi and Tabari speak of Shapur marrying her ; but Malcolm 
mentions that the king handed over the traitress of her father 
to the executioner. 

At this time Rome was torn by internal dissensions. Taking 
advantage of this Shapur determined to resume his father’^ 
design of relieving Western Asia from the Romans. 



Shipiit 1. 
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lu A.D. 235, during his campaigns against the Germans 
on the Khine frontier, Emperor Alexander Severus, the opponent 
of Ardeshir, was murdered by his soldiers, and Maximin, the 
leader of the mutineers, a savage Thracian peasant, who, by 
his extraordinary strength and valour, had attracted the notice 
and favour of Alexander and had been raised by him to the 
highest military command, was proclaimed Emperor. 

From this time forward the Eoman Empire became “the chattel 
of the soldiers”. The different armies one after another proclaimed 
their commanders as emperors, deposed them on the flimsiest 
pretexts, and plundered the prosperous provinces at their will. 
Within the period of half a century (A.D. 235 to 285) there 
were twenty-six Romans who were given the imperial purple, 
and only one of them died a natural death. 

Maximin was of a most suspicious, sanguinary and unrelent- 
ing nature. On the slightest suspicion or accusation, the noblest 
Romans who had rendered distinguished services to the empire, 
were chained on the public carriages and hurried into the empe- 
ror’s presence. Several of the victims of his wrath were ordered to 
be sewed up in the hides of slaughtered animals, others to be 
exposed to wild beasts, and others again to be beaten to death with 
clubs. The degradation of Rome, writes Merivale (M. G. H. R., 557), 
might now seem complete, when its chief was a mere illiterate 
barbarian, ignorant even of the Greek language, the common 
vehicle of all polished thought for so many centuries. 

Africa was the first of the provinces to rise in revolt against this 
human monster, Maximin. The prefect Gordianus, who was a 
descendant of the Scipias and was known both for his virtues and 
his learning, was forced to assume the purple against his own will. 
Being a very old man, he associated with himself his son as joint 
emperor. Both received warm support not only in Africa but 
also at Rome. Shortly afterwards they were assailed in Carthage 
by Capelianus, governor of Mauritania. The son was killed in 
battle, and the father, hearing of his defeat, in despair took his 
own life. 

The rule of theGordians had not lasted for more than thirty- 
six days. In their place the senate chose out of their own ikurpber 
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two new emperors, Maximus and Balbinus. The city mob, out of 
gratitude to the noble father and son who had sacrificed their 
lives for the republic, insisted upon the association with the two new 
emperors of a member of the family of the Gordians as Caesar. The 
senate yielded to the demand and invested a grandson of the 
elder Gordian, a mere boy of thirteen, with the purple. 

Maximin hastened from the frontiers to confront Maximus 
who was leading the army of the senate. He advanced as far as 
Aquileia and laid siege to it, but the place made a gallant 
resistance. The soldiers of Maximin, who were suSering from 
want and sickness, mutinied and murdered him in his tent. 

On 15th July 238, when the whole city was employed in the 
Capitoline games, some discontented Praetorian guards surprised the 
emperors Maximus and Balbinus, stripped them of their garments, 
and dragging them through the streets, cut them in pieces, and 
saluted Gordian as sole emperor. The greatest empire of the period 
was under the rule of a boy. 

Sha,pAr was not slow to take advantage of the distresses 
and degeneracy of the Roman empire brought about by her 
disastrous internal dissensions. He crossed the middle Tigris 
and invaded Mesopotamia. Nisibis, which was a well fortified 
and well defended Roman colony, was taken, and the Persian 
army then overran Syria and seized Antioch, the rich metropolis 
of the Roman East. 

The youthful emperor Gordian’s minister and father-in-law 
Tiniesitheus (Misitheus), though a man of letters, was a person 
of such versatile talents as to display considerable military genius 
when raised to the dignity of Prietorian Prefect. He persuaded 
Gordian to quit the luxury of Rome and march into Asia at the 
head of a considerable army. As the Romans advanced the 
Persians retreated from the cities which they had captured, 
and retired from the Euphrates to the Tigris. 

Timesitheus died of a flux, or perhaps of poison administered 
by a rival. With his death Gordian’s fortune deserted him. As 
a consequence of the discontent of the army, which was fomented 
by Julius Philip, an Arab by birth, who in his earlier career was a 
brigand by profession, and had succeeded Timesitheus in the 
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Praefecture, Gordian was murdered at a place called Zaitha, 
about twenty miles from Citesium, on the frontier of the two 
empires (March 244). The soldiers proclaimed Philip emperor, and 
the senate and the provinces gave him their ready obedience. 

Philip, who is claimed by some of the early Christian writers as 
a convert to their faith, made peace with Persia (A.D. 244), and 
left for Rome. Under the terms of this peace Armenia was left 
to the Persians and Mesopotamia to the Romans. According to 
some ancient writers the terms of the treaty were very disgrace- 
ful to Rome. The remark of Rawlinson (R. S. 0. M., 78) that 
Niebuhr’s conclusion seems to be just, namely, that Philip con- 
cluded a peace with the Persians which was as honourable to 
the Romans as circumstances would allow, suggests that the 
terms of the treaty must have been decidedly much in favour of 
the Persians. It seems to us that it is these peace-negotiations 
that Firdausi speaks of in the following lines : — 

“ The Kaisar dispatched an experienced envoy to Shapur with the 
following message ' How much blood dost thou shed for the sake 
of dinars ? What answer wilt thou give and what excuse wilt thou 
make when questioned by the Just Judge and Guide on the Day of 
Reckoning ? Add not to our distress. We will remit to thee the 
customary tribute and submit to thy orders. We will furnish many 
hostages from our own kinsmen. It is meet that thou withdraw from 
Palawina (Cappadocia). In addition to tribute we will send to thee 
what thou wilt.’ The Kaisar sent to Shapur ten ox-hides all filled 
with gold and dinars of the Kaisar’s coinage and many other valuable 
gifts, besides a thousand male and female Rumi slaves and countless 
pieces of brocade.” 

The most notable event in the short reign of Philip was the 
magnificent celebration, in A.D. 248, of the thousandth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of Rome by Romulus. 

Within the short space of five years (249-254) four emperors, 
Philip and his successors Decius, Gallus and iEmilianus, all met 
with violent deaths. Valerian, who was of noble birth and a 
senator of reputation, was invested with the purple by the 
unanimous voice of the Roman world. Owing to his old age he 
associated with him his son Gallienus as his colleague. During the 
reign of these emperors various warlike tribes, the principal of 
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which were the Goths, the Alemanni, and the Franks, were 
making a series of attacks on the frontier and ravaging some of 
the finest provinces. 

After an interval of fourteen years following on the conclusion 
of the treaty with Philip, king Shapur undertook a second 
invasion of the Eoman provinces (A.D. 258). Advancing into 
Mesopotamia, he seized Nisibis, Carrhae and Edessa, crossed the 
Euphrates, and took Antioch with such rapidity that her people 
who were absorbed in the enjoyment of theatrical and other 
performances first learnt the city’s fall on the exclamation of some 
actors that the Persians were in possession. 

While his unworthy son was consuming his time in the 
indulgence of vicious pleasures, the aged Valerian girded on his 
sword and hastened to the defence of the Euphrates, retook 
Antioch, and secured some more initial successes. But soon the 
events took a decidedly disastrous turn for the Eomans. Macrinus, 
the Praetorian prefect, who aspired to the purple, led the Eoman 
army into a trap near Edessa. The emperor sent envoys to 
ShfcLpur to purchase escape by the payment of an immense 
amount of gold. Shapin’ rejected the offer with disdain, and 
advancing in the form of battle to the foot of the Eoman rampart 
insisted on a personal conference with the emperor. The confe- 
rence ended in the seizure of Valerian (A.D. 260), The Eoman 
troops laid down their arms and surrendered or scattered. 
Cyriades or Miriades, a Syrian fugitive in the Persian camp, was 
chosen by Shipur to be invested with the purple, and the victor’s 
choice was accepted by the Eoman soldiers with acclamations. 
The prisoners of war were interned in the city of Jund-i-Shapur. 

As concerns Shapur’s treatment of his imperial captive, 
Gibbon notes that the voice of history reproaches the king with 
a proud abuse of the rights of conquest, but at the same time he 
makes the shrewd remark that this voice is often little more than 
the organ of hatred or flattery. This voice of history says that as 
long as Valerian was alive, he was constantly exposed to the 
gaze of the multitude, bound in chains and invested with the 
purple and whenever Shapiir mounted his horse he set his foot 
on the kneeling emperor’s neck. There is also a myth that when 
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Valerian died SMptlr had his body flayed and the skin, inflated 
with straw in the form of a human body, was for ages kept hung 
up to view in one of the most frequented fire-temples of Persia. 
Gibbon reflects that the tale is moral and pathetic, but its truth 
questionable. On the face of it the story is lacking in truth. The 
hanging up of a dead body in a holy fire-temple — and the skin 
filled and kept in human shape was not likelj' to be taken by the 
populace as anything other than a corpse — would have been 
deemed the grossest defilement of the sacred place. Besides, an 
autocrat like the monarch of Iran was the most unlikely person 
to degrade publicly and bring into the ridicule of the common 
people the majesty of royalty. This myth is not told by any 
of the writers nearest to the time, but is related by writers of half 
a century later. In the circumstances Gibbon has reason to be 
sceptical, and Rawlinson points out the fact that Oriental 
monarchs, when they are cruel, do not show themselves ashamed 
of their cruelties, but usually relate them in their bas-reliefs, and 
the sculptures ascribed to Sh^tphr do not contain anything 
confirmatory of these stories. 

If, as Warner holds. Valerian is identical with Sha.pur’s 
Roman captive Bazanfish mentioned in the Shah-nameh, then 
we learn from that epic that wherever ShApur went it was his 
wont to have the company of this Roman emperor, whose counsels 
he heeded and who constructed for him, by the aid of Roman 
engineers, a great dam, twenty feet broad and twelve hundred feet 
in length, across the river Karun flowing by the town of 
Shhster, on the completion of which work, after three years, 
Shapfir permitted him to depart for his own country. The dam 
exists to this day and is known by the name of Band-i-Kaisar 
(Cffisar’s Dam). According to Tabari and some other writers 
not only the dam but the town of Shhster itself was built by the 
Roman captives. The Pahlavi treatise Shatroiha-i-Airan however, 
attributes the foundation of this town to the Jewish queen of King 
Yezdegard I. 

The indolent and voluptuous Gallienus survived his father’s 
capture eight years (A.D. 260-268). The period from A.l). 251 
to 268 is known as the Age of the'-Thirty Tyrants, on account of 
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the number of pretenders who sprung up in every part of the 
Eoman Empire and assumed the purple. One of these was 
Cyriades of whom mention has been made before, and another was 
Ingenuus, who had assumed the purple in Illiricum. To those 
European writers who are never tired of having a fling at 
Oriental savagery and chicanery we present tlie following mandate 
which the civilized Western Emperor Gallienus wrote with his 
own hand to one of his ministers in respect of the latter rival : — 

“It is not enough that you exterminate such as appeared in 
arms; the chance of battle might have served me as eftectually. 
The male sex of every age must be extirpated ; provided that in the 
execution of the children and old men you can contrive means to 
save our reputation. Let every one die who has dropt an expression, 
who has entertained a thought, against me, against me the son of 
Valerian, the father and brother of so many princes. Eemember 
that Ingenuus was made emperor, tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write 
to you with my own hand, and inspire you with my own feelings.” 

Sh^pur marched on Antioch and once more captured it. 
Gibbon mentions that the splendid buildings of this great town 
were either pillaged or destroyed, and the numerous inhabitants 
were put to the sword or led away into captivity. But the more 
probable story is the one which Eawlinson (E. S. 0. M,, 82) relates 
on the authority of the fragment of the anonymous continuator of 
Dio’s Eoman Histor}^ in the Er. Hist Gr., Vol. IV, 192, namely, 
that the more prudent citizens had withdrawn from the city, but the 
bulk of the people not displeased at the turn of affairs, remained 
and welcomed the conqueror, and here Miriades was installed in 
power. 

Shapur’s irresistible forces then made a raid into Cilicia and 
thence into Cappadocia. Tarsus, a great city of learning and 
emporium of trade, was captured, and the passes of Mount Taurus, 
which were ill defended by the Eomans, fell into the king’s hands. 
Caesaria, the capital of Cappadocia, which was supposed to have a 
population of four hundred thousand souls, put up a gallant defence 
under its governor Demosthenes, but Shaphr had friends within its 
walls, who betrayed it into his hands. 

It seems that on Sh^pur’s advance into Syria, Odenathus, a 
most opulent Syrian or Arab chief, who occupied a position of 

54 
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some independence at the flourishing city of Palmyra, sent an 
embassy to him, accompanied by a long train of camels laden with 
the most rare and valuable merchandise. Odenathns’ epistle to 
the king was respectful but not servile. Shaphr took offence at 
its tone, tore it to pieces, and trampling it beneath his feet 
haughtily exclaimed, “Who is this Odenathus that he thus 
insolently presumes to address his lord? If he hopes to lighten his 
punishment, let him come and fall prostrate before me with his 
hands bound behind his back. Should he hesitate, swift destruction 
shall be poured on his head, on his race, and on his laud.” By his 
command all the valuable presents from Palmyra were cast into 
the Euphrates. 

This arrogance of Bhapur turned Odenathus into a deadly 
enemy; and when the Persian array, encumbered with its spoils 
and captives, was making its slow retreat to the Euphrates, he 
hovered about with a body of Syrians and Arabs and harassed it. 
cutting off the stragglers and capturing much of its spoils, besides 
a number of women of the I'oyal household. 

Gallienus acknowledged this bold chicdtain as his colleague, 
and entrusted him with the government of tlie East, conferring 
upon him the title of Augustus. Odenathus himself assumed upon 
his coins the title of King of Kings. 

In ^G-S Odenathus onci^ more took up arms against the 
Persians, and capturtKl Carrhae and Nisibis. But his design to lay 
siege to Ctesiphon was frustrated and in several engagements he 
received defeat. He was forced to retreat, but he retained 
possession of IMesopotamia, which remained a part of the kingdom 
of Palmyra, until it was captured in 273 by Aurelius from the 
famous widow and successor of Odenathus, the valiant and 
beautiful Zenobia, who had boldly assumed the title of Queen of 
the East and bade defiance to Rome. 

According to Firdausi, Shapiir built a city for his Roman 
captives on a great highivay in Khuzistan (Susiana). 

His reign lasted for a period of thirty years and two months 
(A.D. 240 to 271, or 241 to 272). He was succeeded by his son 
Hormazd. In his testamentary counsel to the latter he advised 
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hiiri ever to rule with justice and keep in mind the monitions of 
Ardeshir as he himself had done. 

Besides being one of the greatest warrior-kings Iran has 
produced, Shapur ranks as one of the greatest builders of the day. 
He built a new capital and gave it his own name. In its ruins 
that crown the height can still be traced the extensiveness and 
imposing grandeur of that once imperial city and its citadel. They 
contain a number of remarkable bas-reliefs and rock-inscriptions. 
Besides these, there exist man}' fine memorials set up by him at 
HSijiabad, Naksh-i-Eajah and Naksh-i-Rustam, near Persepolis, at 
DarAbgerd in south-eastern Persia, and elsewhere. 

Among the tombs of the Achaemenides at Naksh-i-Eustam 
there are a number of rock carvings, in one of which Valerian is 
shown as kneeling before Shapur and suing his grace. At 
Uarabgerd a large tablet exhibits Shapur on horseback in the act 
of presenting Cyriades to the Eoman troops as their emperor, 
tJyriades himself raising his right hand and taking an oath of 
fidelity to his Persian suzerain. Mr. Paruck observes (P. S. C,, 81) 
that few, if any, events in history have produced a greater effect 
than the capture of an emperor of Rome l^y the monarch of a 
young dynasty. 

There exists in the ruined city of Shapin' a colossal statue 
of this king on the right hand bank of the river, but far high up, 
at the entrance to an enormous cave in the face of the cliff. 
It lies now broken and defaced beside the huge pedestal on which 
it stood. The pedeshil is ten feet in diameter and five feet high. 
The sandalled feet that once stood upon it are thirty-nine inches 
in length. The full height of the statue must have been some 
twenty feet. (B. B. T. P., 86-7.) 

In a bi-lingual inscription at Hajiabad Shapur records a feat 
of bowmanship performed by himself in the presence of the nobles 
of his court.* 

In a tri -lingual inscription at Naksh-i-Eajab the Sasanian 

• In one place Huart attributes this feat of bowmanship to Shapur I, but in another 
place he says that the exhibition of bowmanship was probably by Behraui 11 (AD. 
1176 - 293 ). 
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Pahlavi text* runs as follows : — PatJcali zaneh Mazdayasn bagi 
Shall jAliri malkdn malkd Airdn ve Anirdn minochitri min 
yaztdn hareli Mazdayasn bagi Artakhsliatr malkdn malkd Airdn, 
minochitri min yaztdn napi bagi Pdpaki malkd (“ This is the 
image of the i\Iazda-worshipping Divinity Shapur, King of Kings 
of Iran and non-Iran, of spiritual origin from the sacred beings, 
son of the Mazda-worshipping Divinity Ardeshir, King of the 
Kings of Iran, of spiritual origin from the sacred beings, grandson 
of the Divinity Papak, the King ”)• Count Gobineau (G. M. E. C., 
19) gives the explanation that Yezd, and its various forms, (which 
occur very frecpiently in the formuhe which are found on coins 
as well as on engraved stones) are ascribed to divine origin, but 
in the ancient dialects it expressed a superiority of nature, 
which was attributed to kings and men of noble race, as well as 
to celestial beings themselves. 

In Shapur ’s bi-lingual inscription at Hajiabad he has the 
same titles as in the Naksh-i-Kajab inscription. (P. S. C., 83.) 

Since Sha,pur calls himself lord both of Iran and non-Iran, 
Rawlinson concludes that he probably held some Soythic tribes 
under his sway, probably in Segestin or Sistan, south and east 
of the lake Hamim. Without entering into details, Herzfeld 
says, that there are a few coins probably issued by Shapur I as 
governor of Khurasan, with the simple legend Shahpur in 
Kushan script and language and there are a good number of 
coins belonging to Behram I and II ; hence we learn that during 
the whole of the third century all the heirs to the throne 
occupied the position of ‘ Great Khshanshah’ before their 
accession to the throne, and this explains perfectly the adoption 
of the title 8hahanshah-i-Eran ut aneran by the Sasanian 
kings, from Shapur I onwar.ls. (J. K. 0. I., No. 7, 111.) 

Aral) historians give him the surname of Al-Janud (“Of the 
armies ”). Still in military talents he was not equal to his 

* Herzfeld’s (H, P., 86) tranacription of this inscription is as under : — 

1. patkari EN Mazdesn Page S (a) hpnhre sahaii 
■2. Sail eran UT aneriin KE citre AZ yazddn 
3, PUS mazdesn tage artaySatr Sahan Sah 
i. tiran KE citre AZ yaztan nape Page papake 
S. SAH 
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distinguished father and predecessor. In administrative ability he 
compares favourably with any other prince of his line. He was 
a patron of art and encouraged talent. Besides the public works 
already mentioned, he constructed the great bridge of Dizful, 
which has 22 arches and is 450 paces long. 

His features were not handsome and he was distinguished 
for great personal courage and munificence. According to Tabari 
and iMirkhond he only desired wealth that he might use it for 
good and great purposes. In the Shah-nameh we find him 
telling the people that he had every happiness, his treasury was 
full, and whilst he wanted nothing for himself, he would take 
from the agriculturists no more than one-thirtieth share of their 
income for paying his troops. 

It is mentioned in the fourth book of the Dinkard that Shapur 
had caused books on philosophy, hygiene, geography, astronomy, 
astrology, the abstract philosophy of the original creation, and 
other subjects to be prepared in the PalJavi language from the 
ancient Persian writings and from Indian, Greek and Eoman 
books, and kept one copy of each in the royal archives. 

He was as ardent a Zoroastrian as Ardeshir. There was 
no greater religious ferment in the East than during his reign. 
Zoroastrianism was revivified, Christianity was making rapid 
progress, Judaism was taking a new form, and Mani was endeavour- 
ing to inculcate a new creed. 

Mani, son of one Patek, was born in Babylon in A.I), 215- 
216 and received good education at Ctesiphon.* He was at 
first inclined to Christianity, and is said to have received holy 
orders and to have ministered to a congregation. But when he 
put forward his pretensions that he was the Paraclete or 
Comforter promised by Christ and that the gospel, called the 
Ertung, which he had composed and illustrated by pictures drawn 
by himself, should supersede the New Testament, he was expelled 
from the church. 

The Manichaeans were not permitted to injure any living 

• See M. Cumont’a account, in the Revue de I’Histoire des Religions of March and June 
of 1933, of certain Manichaean books recently discovered in the Fayoum district of Egypt, 
and referred to in Dr. J. M. Unvala’s article at pp. 4647 of K. I. H. of Ist Oct. 1933‘ 
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thing, whether animal or vegetable, for the sake of obtaining 
food. The Manichaean church made a distinction between 
the ‘ elect ’ or ‘ perfect who practised the most extreme asceticism, 
and the ‘ hearers ’ (auditores) or ‘ catechumens ’, who were bound 
only to avoid idolatry and witchcraft, to lead virtuous, straight- 
forward lives, and, above all, not to take life in any form. MA.ni 
taught that everything was evil in an evil world, and he 
consequently denounced marriage and the propagation of the 
human race. The doctrine relating to the hereafter formed the 
central point to which his religious and ethical teachings gravitated 
and in which they culminated with the promised reward for the 
sanctified. 

Besides the doctrines of Christianity, Mani had made a deep 
study of the Zoroastrian and Levitical tenets, and was familiar 
with the philosophical system of Sakya Muni ; and he promulgated 
a synthetic creed combining the essential truths of all these 
faiths, ShSbphr was at first inclined to favour Md,ni, but when 
he came to understand what his teaching really was, he rejected 
it and proscribed Ma.ni, who betook himself to another country. 

The following are among the maxims of Shapur I which 
Mirkhond has recorded. “ The conversation of a wise man is 
wealth, but the words of a fool are a loss to the hearer.” “ There 
is no innocence except by the grace of God, no meekness except 
by his support, and no decision except by consultation.” 

III. Hobmazd 1. 

Hormazd, the son of Shaphr, by the daughter of Mehrak 
Nushzad, ascended the throne in A.B. 272 or 273. When he 
was governor of Khfirasan, to which post Sh5.phr had appointed 
him, he is said to have subdued the kings of the adjoining 
countries and there gained the surname of al-hatal, al-jari (‘ the 
hero’)- (H. P., 45.) During his reign, which lasted a little over a 
year, Mani returned to Persia after long journeys during the 
course of which he visited K^Lshmir, Tibet, TurkestS^n and China. 
The king received him with favour and allowed him to propagate 
his doctrines. MAni succeeded in spreading his doctrines among 
the Christians of Mesopotamia, and in founding the sect pf 
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Manichaeans, who for centuries 
gave considerable trouble to the 
Christian church. 

The saying, now a com- 
monplace, “ Walls have ears,” 
was first expressed by king 
Hormazd in his inaugural 
address to the nobles and chiefs 
of his land. The following is 
a saying of the same king : — “ A 
man not possessing these five 
qualities is unworthy to be a 
sovereign, namely : (1) He must 
have foresight enough to 
perceive the sequels of affairs in 
the beginning ; (2) he must be 
cautious enough to abstain 
from all improper acts ; (3) he 
must be confident of his own powers and bravery as not to be 
disconcerted in any emergency ; (4) he must strictly fulfil 
whatever he promises ; (5) he must be strong-minded enough not 
to be influenced by any superstitions or rumours.” (iNI. K. S. E., 
Ft. I, Vol. II, 335.) 

Hormazd combined the two important festivals of Nauroz 
(or, New Year’s Day, the day Hormazd of the month Farvardin) 
and KhordAd-sal (the festival of Khordad on the sixth day of 
the same month), ordering that the intermediate days should 
also be holidays, and he commanded that great fires should 
be so built on high places, regarding this practice as being of go<xi 
omen. Huart (H. A. P. C., 189), who gives this information, 
mentions that a rationalist explanation adds that it was also 
to purify the air. 

The great Zoroastrian Head Priest, Adarbad MAhrespand, 
flourished in the time of this king. By his miracles and his 
religious explanations he brought over the several non-Zoroastrian 
nations of Persia to the Zoroastrian religion and firmly established 
their faith in it. He wrote several works in Pahlavi and composed 
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many prayers in Pahlavi and Pazend, a number of which are 
extant. (P. S. G. A., XVIII.) 

IV. Vbahban (BehbAm I). 

Hormazd was succeeded by Vrahran or Behram (Av. Vere- 
thraghna), who, according to Firdausi, was his son, and, according 
to Ahh Obeidah, his brother. He was the most skilled veterinary 
surgeon of his time. His reign lasted three years (A.D. 272-276). 
He put Mani to death, great numbers of whose followers were 
massacred by the iMagians. Mani’s body stuffed with straw 
was exposed on one of the gates of Jund-i-Shapiir, which came 
to he called the Mani Gate. 

Biruni, Ya'qubi and Tabari place the assassination of Mani 
during the reign of Behram I ; and this is confirmed by a book 
of historical character, containing an account of the last days 
of M^tni, recently discovered, along with certain other Manichaean 
literature, in the district of Fayoum in Egypt, and described by 
M. Cumont in the “ Eevue de I’Histoire des Eeligions ” of March 
and June 1933. In a paper on the “Eeligious Influence of 
Persia ” read by him before the Persia Society, London, on 20th 
May 1914, Prof. Browne mentioned that the Manichaeans 
would never have suffered the pitiless prosecutions to which they 
were repeatedly exposed had it not been that their Malthusianism 
was regarded as a danger to society, and, indeed to the continuance 
of the human race. When King Behra,m gave orders for Mani 
to be put to death, his words were significant in this respect. 
“This man,” said he, “has come forward calling people to destroy 
the world. It is necessary to begin by destroying him, before 
anything of his plans shall be realised.” 

Firdausi places the event in the reign of Shapur II. 
According to his narration, MS-ni proclaimed himself a prophet 
and the greatest of the world’s evangelists and adduced the 
excellence of his paintings as proof of his mission. He spoke with 
such effusive fervour that Shapur was filled with mi sgivings 
and calling an assembly of moheds addressed them thus : — 
This eloquent man of Chin has plunged me into doubts about 
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his religion. Hold discourse with him. Perhaps his arguments 
might incline you to his Faith.” At the convocation the words 
and arguments of the Head Priest nonplussed the pretender 
and he was confused. The king ordered Mani to be dragged 
from the court and his skin to be flayed and stuffed with hay 
and hung upon the city-gate so that no one else might make 
like pretensions. 

Eawlinson (E. S. 0. M., 103-4) points out that in this case, 
as in other similar ones, there is no sufiBcient evidence that the 
process of flaying took place until the culprit was dead, the real 
object of the excoriation being, not the infliction of pain, but the 
preservation of a memorial which could be used as a warning and 
a terror to others. 

It is stated in the Dinkard that through the counteractive 
coming of Sraosha the Pious, the sovereign was filled with hatred 
towards M4ni which sovereign was a protector of those with 
good living, not with evil living and a hater of the wicked. From 
this we can see that the arrival of the blessed Sraosha {srdl’ahral), 
personifying the priestly class, was timely, and was successful in 
combating the heresy. (A. V. Williams Jackson’s article “ Allusion 
to MAni in Denkart”, M. M. V., 35-36.) 

A. Upham Pope (P. I. P. A., 100) mentions that when Mani’s 
books on which he had levied excessive pains were judged heretical 
and cast into the flames, rivulets of gold, according to the 
contemporaneous records, streamed from the fire, the pathetic 
residue of the gorgeous bindings. 

Though killed in Persia, the land of its birth, Manichaeism 
lived for about a thousand years in Central Asia. 

Benjamin (B. P., 188) tells us to remember that Ma,ni was not 
only the founder of a great religious sect, but was one to whom 
Persia owes a great debt for the vast impulse he gave to the 
progress of arts in that country when he returned from China. He 
says that this impulse, given at a period when the govern ment 
was ready to encourage its growth, was incalculable, and may be 
said to be felt even to the present day, and that we know that soon 
after occurred a great revival in the decorative arts of embroidery 
05 
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in Persia and that carpets of wool, of great beauty of design and 
exquisite texture, were made in that country, which has ever 
since that period been famous for its textile fabrics and fine 
needlework. Shapur I as a patron of art aided the impulse given 
to it by ]\Iani by importing artists from Greece and Byzantium. 

Aurelian, emperor of Rome, whose talents were better suited 
to the command of an army than to the government of an empire, 
declared war on Persia without any fresh ground of complaint 
(A.D. 274). Evidently his object was to keep the restless legions 
engaged in a foreign war and at the same time retrieve the glory 
of Rome which had been tarnished by the defeat and capture of 
her emperor Valerian. But his project was suddenly frustrated 
by his assassination, during a march between Heraclea and 
Byzantium, by the hand of a trusted general of his, Mucapor, the 
outcome of a conspiracy fomented by one of his secretaries. 

V. Vbahban II. 

King Vrahran I was succeeded by his son Vrahran II, who. 



Behram Gfir and hia Queen holding the Halka-e-Mauhada (the Ring of Alliance) 
(carving at Nakih-i-Rflatain). 

according to Firdausi, ruled for nineteen years, according to 
Agathias and Mirkhond for seventeen years, and according to 
Tabari for no more than four. At first his rule was so tyrannical 
that the disgusted Persian nobles wanted to compass his death, 
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But the Head Priest interposed, the king recognized his wrong 
conduct, and for the remainder of his reign he ruled with such 
wisdom and moderation as to win for him the affection of his people. 
Masoudi mentions that he abandoned himself to pleasure and 
idleness and spent his time in hunting and other amusements; 
and Eawlinson (E. 8.0. M., 108) assumes it as a sign of his soft 
and pleasure-loving temperament that he alone of the Sasanide 
princes places the effigy of his wife upon his coins, and that the 
emplacement implies association in the kingdom. We find the 
queen’s features beautiful, dignified and intellectual, and we may 
surmise that the king displayed her portrait on his coins alongside 
his own out of devoted love and regard for her abilities. His 
subjection of the inhabitants of Segestan, a most warlike people of 
Scythian origin, attests that he was not devoid of courage and 
military ability. He nominated his son as SakanshS-h or Viceroy 
of Segestan or Sakastan. 

Eegardingthe conquest of Segestan, Herzfeld (H. P., 43) says 
that in spite of the rivalry of the Kushans, not only the suzerainty 
of the Saka Empire over the territory reaching from Sistan as far 
as to the mouth of Indus and to Bombay and Eajputana, had been 
maintained until A.D. 284, but it had passed o-ver to the Sasanian 
viceroy of Sakastan (afterwards Vrahran III), all the easier, since 
the power of the KClshans themselves had previously been destroyed 
or seriously weakened by Ardeshir and Hormazd I. According to 
this authority, after the conquests of Vrahran II in A.D. 284, the 
sasanian Empire actually comprised the following possessions in the 
Bast, namely, Gurgan and the whole of Khurasan, in its restricted 
sense (that is, the small district of the modern province of Sistan), 
perhaps including Khwarizm and Soghd, Sakastan in its widest 
limits, including Makran and Turan, the lands at the middle 
course of the Indus and its mouths, Kachh, Kathiawar, Maiwa 
and the adjoining hinterland of these countries. The only 
exception was the Cabul valley and the Punjab which continued 
to remain in the possession of the Tjater Kushans. Hence, in 
the East, the Sasanian Empire during the 3rd century A.D., all 
but equalled the extent of the Achaemenian Empire, surpassing 
even the limits of that Empire in various directions. 

At the time when the bulk of the Persian army was detained 
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on the frontiers of India and Persia, and Persia was distracted by 
the rebellion of the king’s brother Hormazd, the Koman Emperor 
M. Aur. Carus recommenced hostilities with Persia and crossed the 
Euphrates (A.D. 283). He was a veteran general, sixty years of 
age, and a scholar. 

Vrahran opened negotiations for peace, which however failed. 
The enemy rapidly overran Mesopotamia, recovered it, ravaged the 
entire tract between the rivers as far south as the latitude of Bagh- 
dad and seized Seleucia and Ctesiphon without finding serious 
resistance. 

The sudden death of Carus, under circumstances which 
frightened and unnerved the superstitious Roman soldiers, put a 
stop to the further progress of the Roman arms. The terrified 
soldiers demanded Numerian, who had accompanied his father 
Carus to Persia and who and his brother Carinus had been elected 
by the senate as joint emperors on the death of Carus, to lead 
them away from the inauspicious scene of war. 

It has been related before that when king Ardeshir seized 
Armenia from king Chosroes and annexed it to his own dominions, 
the Armenian satraps fled and took shelter in Roman territory. 
Chosroes’ infant son Tiridates was saved by the fidelity of his 
friends and brought up under the protection of the emperors of 
Rome. This Arsacide prince had distinguished himself in 
every martial exercise and by the display of matchless strength 
and valour. In A.D. 286 Emperor Diocletian took up the prince’s 
cause and seated him on the throne of Armenia, which so long 
had remained under Persian subjection. The Armenians were 
in great elation at having once more an Arsacid king and, received 
Tiridates with joy and acclamations. 

Tiridates routed two Persian armies which were sent against 
him and freed the towns and fortresses from Persian garrisons. 
He carried his excursions even into the heart of Assyria and made 
annual raids on the north-western provinces of the Persian 
empire. The exploits of this warrior prince as narrated by 
Armenian historians are reminiscent of the prowess and 
adventures of the Iranian pehelwd7is of the Heroic Age. 
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VI. Vbahban III. 

On the death of Vrahran II, which (X5curred in 292 or 293, 
the throne was occupied by his son Vrahran III, the Bahram 
Bahra,myan of Firdausi. He was of a weakly constitution, and 
his rule, according to Masoudi and Firdausi, lasted for the short 
period of four months. Tabari gives him a reign of four years. 
The monument at Paikuli, which has been mentioned before (p. 
310 supra), bears a long inscription written by the order of his 
successor Narsi, the subject of which is the war between him and 
Narsi, which led to the supersession of the former by the latter. 

VII. Nabsi. 

Narsi, Narsih or Narses (293-303) now came to the throne. 
His relationship to the last king is doubtful. Firdausi calls him his 
son, Tabari and Masoudi say that he was the son of Vrahran I, 
and Mirkhond makes him the son of Vrahran II. In an 
inscription of eleven lines on the rocks of the city of Bh^iphr the 
king calls himself the son of Sh4pur and grandson of Ardeshir. 
According to Herzfeld he was the third son of Sha,pur I. (J. K. 
0. 1., No. 7, 104.) 

On the solitary authority of a Latin writer. Gibbon mentions 
that Narsi’s brother Ormuz (Hormisdas) disputed with him the 
right to the throne and summoned the hordes of northern 
barbarians to his aid. But he was worsted in his attempt, and 
Narsi found himself so firmly seated on the tlurone that he now 
turned his arms against Tiridates, King of Armenia, thus 
throwing out a challenge to Eome, whose vassal and protege he 
was. The heroism of Tiridates availed not against the power and 
resources of the Persian king, and he was obliged to abandon his 
kingdom to him and take refuge once more at the Eoman court. 

Persia’s reconquest of Armenia was cause enough for 
Emperor Diocletian to declare war (A.D. 296). Taking up his 
station at Antioch, he directed the military operations from there. 
His son-in-law and colleague in the government, Galerius, engaged 
the Persians in three great battles. The first two were indecisive, 
but in the third the Persians won a complete victory. Galerius 
and Tiridates both escaped, but there was a great slaughter of the 
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soldiers. This victory was achieved on that very battlefield in 
Mesopotamia where the Parthian Surena had administered a 
signal defeat to the Eoman general Crassus many years before. 

In the following year Galerius resumed the campaign with a 
picked force of twenty-five thousand veteran soldiers, including a 
body of Gothic auxiliaries. By rapid movements he took the 
Persian army by surprise w'hich elated by success had become 
negligent and remiss. A great massacre ensued, and Narsi, who 
commanded in person, received a wound, but was able to effect his 
escape to Media. Several of his wives, sisters and children and 
his military chest and much other valuable booty became the prize 
of Galerius, and many illustrious Persian nobles were made captives. 

Narsi set himself to levy another army, but at the same time 
sent Apharban as ambassador to Galerius to sue for peace and the 
restoration of his family. Gialerius dismissed the ambassador with 
the reply that Narsi would soon receive a Roman envoy authorised 
to communicate to him the conditions on which he might obtain 
from the clemency of the emperors a lasting peace and the 
restoration of his family. 

The two emperors Diocletian and Galerius held a conference 
at Nisibis, and sent Sicotrius Probus, one of the secretaries of state, 
with a train of attendants into Media, where the king had made 
his headquarters, to acquaint him with their final resolution. The 
five conditions on which the emperors were prepared to conclude 
peace were ; — (i) the cession to Rome of five provinces beyond the 
Tigris, the most important of which was Cordyene, (ii) the Tigris 
to be the boundary of the two powers, (iii) the boundary of 
Armenia to be extended to the fortress of Zintha lying on the 
frontier of Media, (iv) Persia to relinquish to Rome her protectorate 
over Iberia (the modern Georgia), whose kings should owe the 
insignia of their kingship to the Romans, (v) the city of Nisibis to be 
alone the place for the exchange of trade between the two empires. 

Narsi accepted the first four conditions, but refused consent to 
the fifth and insisted on commerce being made to flow in its 
natural channels. The envoy withdrew this condition, and a 
solemn peace was concluded between Rome and Persia (A.D. 297). 

As to this treaty, the conditions whereof were so glorious to 
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Eome and so necessary to Persia, Gibbon remarks that the history 
of Rome presents very few transactions of a similar nature, most of 
her wars having either been terminated by absolute conquest, or 
waged against barbarians ignorant of the use of letters. The Roman 
frontier was pushed from the Euphratas to the Tigris. Diocletian 
made Mithraism the state religion, and adopted the procedure of 
the Persian court. 

Four years after this treaty, Narsi retired into private life 
and abdicated the throne in favour of his son Hormazd (Hormis- 
das II). For his devotion to the chase, Narsi was given the 
cognomen of Nakhjirkan or Hunter of wild beasts. On his coins 
his head-dress is found adorned with horns, either of the ibex or 
the stag, an ornamentation adopted by no other S^^.sanian 
monarch. Curiously enough, four years later his antagonist 
Diocletian also put off the imperial purple and passed the last nine 
years of his life in a private condition. 

VIII. Hobmazd II. 

The reign of Hormazd II (303 to 310) was a most uneventful 
one. He engaged in no wars and minded the welfare and 
prosperity of his subjects. He repaired or rebuilt dilapidated 
homesteads and cottages, and no town or village was suffered to 
remain in ruins. In Susiana some new towns were constructed. 
In his inaugural address on the occasion of his coronation he 
had expressed a hope that justice might ever fill his heart and his 
subjects’ hearts might rejoice, and, accordingly, one of his most note- 
worthy acts was the establishment of a new Court of Justice, 
expressly for the hearing of causes where complaints were made 
by the poor of wrongs done to them by the rich. To increase 
the authority of this court and to secure its impartiality, the 
king often presided over it himself. 

The gold coins struck by Hormazd on the occasion of his 
marriage to the daughter of the Khsh^n monarch of CAbhl bear 
the legend Mazdayasn bagi AMrmazdi rabd Kdshdn malkdn 
malkd (“ Mazdi-worshipping divinity Hormazd, the great king 
of kings of the KushAns ”). A small copper coin of his also bears 
the legend Ahurmazdi rabd rabdn Kdshdn malkd (“ Hormazd, 
the great king of the Kushfiins ”). On the reverse of one eoin 
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the Indian Siva and his Bull are portrayed, and. on another an 
Indian altar is observed. (P. S. C., 89, 90.) 

IX. Azar Nabsi. 

Hormazd II was succeeded, by his son Azat Narsi, but after 
a reign of only a few weeks the nobles deposed and slew him, 
probably for his cruelty, and also threw another son Hormazd 
into prison, and blinded a third son,* 

Firdausi says that the people mourned for Hormazd II for 
forty days, regardless of the throne which for a while remained 
unoccupied. Meanwhile an archimage surveyed the royal 
seraglio and found that one of the king’s wives, a most beautiful 
lady, was with child. There was a great rejoicing among the 
people. The archimage brought her with joy and set her 
on the lofty royal throne. The nobles ceremoniously suspended 
the gold crown over her head and showered down coins on it. 
In due course she gave birth to a son who was resplendent like 
the sun. The Head Priest named him Shaptir. 

X. Shapub II. 

The reign of this monarch, the date of whose accession had 
preceded that of birth, was as glorious as it was long (310 to 379). 

When he was forty days old, the chiefs and nobles set him 
upon his father’s throne beneath the golden crown, and making 
due homage showered gems upon him. A wise, apt and potent 
Mubad (priest) of the name of Shehruy6 (“ Kingly-faced ”) 
undertook the duties of minister. He administered the realm with 
wisdom and justice and collected troops and treasure. 

Oriental writers record an interesting instance of the wisdom 
of this precocious prince. When he was five years old, he was 
sitting one evening inhis capital Ctesiphon attended by his priestly 
minister. A din rose at the way over the river Arvand (Tigris). 
He asked the minister, “ Is this the din of their greetings ? ” The 
latter replied, “ Illustrious and valiant sovereign ! the merchants 

* Benjamin (B. P., 191) find* it lingulat that there ia no clear record o{ the entire 
period that elapsed between the death of ShAphr I and the reign of Shapur II. For 
example, we may infer, but have no precise proof, that Hormazd II had a eon who incurred 
the reientment of the noble* and wai by them imptUoned on the death of hi* father and 
deprived of hie aucoeuion. 
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and workmen are returning home from their shops. The bridge 
being narrow, they fear to jostle as they pass each other, and 
so crow like cocks at drum-beat.”* The boy king said, “ 0 sapient 
sages and counsellors ! there should, then, be two bridges, one to 
go, the other to return, so that our subjects, both soldiers and 
civilians, may cross at ease. Let ample funds be drawn from our 
treasury.” Accordingly, a second bridge was constructed forthwith. 
Tabari relates that the second bridge was constructed on the 
same day as that on which the command for its erection was 
given. (W. S., Vol. VI, 321.) 

Shaphr in his early years rapidly picked up the etiquette 
of courts, trained himself in all manly exercises, made himself 
proficient in the art of war and in the game of polo. 

During his minority, Persia was subjected to severe trials. 
The neighbouring tribes, Arabs, Eumans, Turks and others, 
especially the tribe of Abdulqais, continually raided and 
plundered the country. Tair or Thair, whom some writers 
describe as the king of Yemen and others as a Mesopotamian 
Sheikh, bringing together a large force surprised and plundered 
Ctesiphon, and carried away Nusha, an aunt of the king, as prize. 
Tair had to rue the day of his audacious adventure, for woeful 
was the fate eventually meted out to him by ShApfir. 

At the early age of sixteen, Shapfir took the reins of 
government into his own hands, as well as the personal command 
of the army. From the first, success crowned his efforts. First 
of all ho rid the country of all marauding bands and secured the 
internal safety of his dominions. Two years later he took the 
offensive against the presumptuous AiyAni&n Arab chief Tair. 
With twelve thousand picked soldiers he attacked and routed the 
Arabs, and beleaguered the fortress where Tair had fled and 
sheltered himself. Malika, Tair’s daughter, had seen Shapfir 
from her oastle walls and fallen in love with him at first sight. 
She contrived to put herself in secret communication with 
ShapAr, and one night she plotted with her father’s wine-server 
to ply him and his chief warriors with highly intoxicating liquor 

• Prom old times it was the custom in Persia to beat drums at the gates of the royal 
palace, at sunrise and sunset as emblem of soTCieign power. 
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and make them dead drunk. When one watch of the night had 
passed, she got her slaves to undo the castle-gate. ShS,pur 
rushed in with his men, made Tair captive, and carried on a 
massacre of the Arabs. In the morning the Arab chief was 
decapitated by the executioner. 

Gibbon, following an apocryphal tale related by D’Herbelot, 
mentions that ShApur used his victory with so judicious a mixture 
of rigour and clemency, that he obtained from the fears and 
gratitude of the Arabs the title of Doulacnaf, or protector of the 
nation. But Mirkhond, Firdausi and other writers relate that 
his real epithet was Dhoulactaf of ZoulactrLf (Lord of the 
Shoulders), from his practice of dislocating the shoulders of the 
Arab pirates of his maritime border or removing their shoulder- 
blades or stringing the men together in couples by boring their 
shoulders and passing a rope through them. Warner’s theory 
is that originally the title may have been one of honour only, 
“the broad-shouldered,” like Dirdzdast, “the long-handed.” 
Hamza, of Isfahan states in his Annals that Shapur, who was 
called Dhu’l-aktaf by the Arabs, was named by the Persians Hhya 
Sunba (L-4.^*) from Mya ‘shoulders’ and smM ‘perforated’. 
(H. H. P. N., 64-5.) 

Having tested his strength in the war with the Arabs, Shaphr, 
with his nascent military genius and bold disposition, could not 
fail to conceive the ambitious and honourable design of challenging 
Eome and wresting back from her the provinces which forty years 
before Narsi had been compelled to surrender to Diocletian and 
Galerius. Moreover, the interference in Persian affairs of Emperor 
Constantine, who had embraced Christianity, and his tactless 
assumption of a protecting interest in the Christian subjects of the 
Persian king furnished another aggravating cause for renewal of 
hostility.* 

In A.D. 323 or 324 Licinius, the Emperor who ruled in the 
Balkan Peninsula, was defeated and slain and Byzantium was 

* Sir Percy Sykes (S. H. P,, Srd ed., Vol. I, 412) quotes the following passage (given by 
Eusebius) from a letter written by Constantine to SbTipur : — “ You can imagine then how 
delighted I am to hear that Persia, too, in some of its best regions, is adorned and illustrat- 
ed by this class of men, on whose behalf I write to you— I mean the Christians— a thing 
most agreeable to my wishes.” 
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taken by Constantine, the Emperor of the West, who now became 
the sole ruler of the Roman empire. For a long number of years 
Rome had been a most inconvenient residence for the emperors. 
It was a bad petition from which to direct the defence of the 
Danubian frontier. Constantine appraised the value of Byzantium 
as a rival metropolis to Rome. It was more conveniently placed 
to be the administrative and military centre for the empire. It 
stood on the border of Asia and Europe, and commanded the 
entrance to two seas, the Black and Mediterranean. A plan for 
its development was drawn out and on 11th May 330 a 
festival was held to celebrate its dedication and consecration. By 
an imperial edict the title of New Rome was given to it, but from 
the first it became known as Constantinopolis after the name of its 
imperial founder. 

It is related in the Shah-nameh that before commencing open 
hostility with the Romans, ShS.pflr wanted to visit Rhm secretly 
and find out for himself the state of the Casar’s army and treasury 
and his personal puissance. He arrived in Rhm {i.e. Constant- 
inople) with ten caravans of camels loading thirty camels with 
gold coins and the rest with brocade and jewels. He asked for 
and was granted audience by the emperor. There was at this 
time an evil dispositioned Persian refugee in the imperial court, 
who recognized Sh&,pur and denounced him to the emperor. The 
emperor ordered Shapur to be seized, sewn up in an ass’s hide and 
incarcerated in a dark cell, where he was to be given bread and 
water “ lest his soul pass too soon ”. 

Dr. Merivale, in narrating the events from A.D. 29 to 37 
(M. H. R. E., ch. XL VI, Vol. V) mentions that on the subject of 
death by starvation the Romans seem to have had a peculiar feel- 
ing which we can hardly understand, that more particularly we 
may observe in the imperial murders which have been recorded 
that the victim was often left to die of mere want, and untouched 
by the sword, and that a superstitious notion may have been 
current that death by famine was a kind of divine infliction, as it 
might seem like simply leaving nature to take its appointed course, 

Warner (W. S., Vol. VI, 324) identifies the denouncer of 
ShApfir as the Persian prince Hormazd who was imprisoned by 
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the nobles after the death of his father Hormazd, son of Narsi, but 
had afterwards escaped and fled to the court of Constantine 
(A.D. 323). 

After a long captivity Shaphr effected his escape with the 
aid of a damsel of Iranian descent in the service of the 
Caesar’s wife. 

Constantine died in the summer of 337 and his vast empire 
was portioned out among his three sons, Constantine, Constantins 
and Constans, each of whom assumed the title of Augustus. 
Constantins, a raw youth of twenty, got the government of the 
Eoman princes of the East, Thrace, Asia Minor, Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Egypt. 

Shd-pur had recovered from Chosroes II, king of Armenia, 
the portion of Media Atropatene, which had been ceded under 
condition (iii) of the treaty between Narsi and the Homans, and 
imposed an annual tribute. His principal aim now was to 
recover Mesopotamia and push back the Komans from the 
Tigris to the Euphrates. The strongly fortified town of Nisibis, 
which was the key of the Eoman position in the East, was 
invested, but ShApfir was baffled and forced to raise the siege 
after sixty-three days’ operations. 

The war lingered for several years. Nine bloody 
engagements were fought, in two of which Constantins command- 
ed in person. The Persians were constantly successful and the 
fame of ShAphr’s valour and military skill rang throughout the 
world. Yet up to the close of A.D. 340 he had effected no permanent 
gain and struck no decisive blow. The reason given is that the 
Persians, like their Parthian predecessors, were not skilful in the 
conduct of sieges, and so, while their bravery in the open field 
was indubitable, their attacks on the numerous fortified posts 
which the Eomans had set up in these regions mostly failed. 

In A.D. 341, Shaphr won over Armenia to his side by 
consenting to the conferment of its throne on Arsaces, son of 
King Tiranus of Armenia, who was a captive in Persia, and 
bound that prince to his cause by oaths. 

Five years later he assailed Nisibis for the second time, but 
after seventy-eight days’ futile operations he was obliged to retreat. 
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In 348 he crossed the Tigris and invaded Central Meso- 
potamia. Constantins had posted his army on the Sanjar hUls, 
contiguous to the town of Singara. The battle commenced at 
midday. The advantage lay with the Eomans, and their 
victory seemed assured. But when darkness approached, Shtlpur 
took the opportunity for which he had planned. With his light 
troops, which had remained securely posted on the hills, and 
were fresh, he advanced in silence and surrounded the Eoman 
camp. The Persian archers rained down arrows on the Eoman 
legionaries, who perished where they stood. The Eomans 
disgraced themselves by an atrocious act of revenge. ShApur’s 
son and heir apparent had fallen into their hands in the course 
of the day. This unhappy youth, who as Gibbon says, might 
have excited the compassion of the most savage enemy, was 
beaten with whips, tortured and killed with a hundred blows 
by the inhuman Eomans. 

In 350 ShSiphr for the third time marched against Nisibis 
with an army which was strengthened by a body of Indian 
allies. Count Lucilianus put up a stubborn defence, and Bishop 
St. James kept up the enthusiasm of the soldiers to the highest 
pitch by his exhortations. The' Persians lost upwards of 20,000 
men in this siege, but if Shft.pAr had persevered, the town might 
have eventually fallen or the people might have been starved 
to submission, a fate from which they were saved by a fortunate 
circumstance. The king had received alarming news that the 
powerful tribe of the Massagetfe had made an invasion on his 
eastern provinces, in consequence of which he was obliged to 
abandon the operations against Nisibis and march with all 
diligence to the banks of the Oxus in order to repel the invading 
hordes. 

On his part. Emperor Constantins was also obliged to leave 
the East and hasten back to Europe, owing to the outbreak of a 
civil war. After the termination of this war, he was engaged 
for a considerable period in conducting campaigns against the 
turbulent barbarians beyond the Danube who were distressing 
the Illyrian frontiers. 

Whilst Sha,pur was thus engaged in defending his frontiers 
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in the far East and Constantins was occupied in Europe, a tacit 
truce existed between Persia and Rome for a period of well 
nigh eight years (350 to 358). Two of the principal Roman 
officials in the East, the Prietorian prefect Musonian and 
Cassian, Duke of Mesopotamia, conceiving that the time was 
favourable for converting the precarious truce into a stable peace, 
made certain overtures of peace through Tamsapor, the Persian 
satrap of Adiabene. These overtures, as well as the negotiations 
conducted by Constantius by means of three envoys, Prosper, 
a count, Spectatus, a tribune and notary, and Eustathius, a 
Cappadocian sophist and orator, sent by him to the court of 
Ctesiphon, failed. Antoninus, an important Roman officer of 
Syria, who, to escape from the claims of pretended creditors, had 
taken refuge in the Persian court and was received into favour 
by Shapur and even admitted to his table, used every art to 
frustrate the negotiations and pressed the king, who had succeeded 
in bringing the enemies on his frontiers to terms and secured 
them as allies, to seize this favourable opportunity whilst the 
Roman emperor was embroiled in the Danubian regions to over- 
run and wrest from Rome her Eastern provinces. 

By a bridge of boats thrown over the Tigris Sha,pur crossed 
the river, accompanied by his allies, the king of the Chionites 
(Huns) and the king of the Albanians, with their respective 
troops. 

In an important battle near Amida (the modern Diarbekr) 
the Persians defeated the Romans, and also stormed two castles 
which were among the defences of that town. Shaphr had 
hoped to carry the place by assault, but failing in this he laid 
a regular siege. After seventy-three days a large breach was 
effected by the battering-ram, and the besiegers forcing their 
way in put the garrison and such inhabitants as had not time 
to escape to the sword. During the course of this siege Shaphr 
had lost thirty thousand of his best troops, among the slain 
being a beautiful and valiant youth, the only son of his ally 
Grumbates, king of the Chionites (A.D. 359). 

In his next year’s campaign, ShS-pur captured the fortified 
town of Singara, which was situate on the verge of the desert 
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and was valued by Eome as an outpost from which the enemy 
might be watched. He then assailed the strongly fortified and 
weU garrisoned town of Bezabde or Phoenica, which was the 
principal place in the province of Zabdicene, one of the five 
provinces which Narses was compelled to cede to Rome. He 
dismantled the fortifications of Singara, but regarding the important 
situation of Bezabde he carefully restored its defences and 
garrisoned it with some of his best veterans and fiUed it with 
abundant provisions. Many other forts fell to his victorious arms, 
but towards the close of the year he suffered a check in 
his attack upon the impregnable fort of Virta, which was on 
the most distant border of Mesopotamia. 

After subduing or pacifying the Danubian barbarians, Emperor 
Constantins proceeded to Asia to check the progress of ShA,pur. 
At Edessa he assembled troops and collected stores, and 
then marched to Bezabde, to which he laid siege, He 
employed the most powerful engines to shatter its walls, and 
the town was reduced to the last extremity. But the gallant 
Persian garrison stoutly held out and by frequent bold sallies 
destroyed the Roman works. At the approach of the rains, 
the discomfited emperor beat a retreat into Antioch. 

On his way from Antioch to Constantinople, Constantins 
was taken ill at Mopsucrene, in Cilicia, and expired after a reign 
of forty years. 

He was succeeded by his cousin, Julian, whom the Christians 
gave the hateful surname of Apostate (or deserter from the faith), 
a prince in the flowef of his youth, who had distinguished himself 
in the wars with the Franks and the Alemani. He was a scholar 
and a philosopher and a great general. His ambitious spirit was 
inflamed by the glorious deeds of the heroes of the past and he 
desired to emulate them. Toward the end of May 362 he quitted 
Constantinople and proceeded to Antioch, and made mighty 
preparations for the invasion of Persia. Ships were collected 
or built, provisions were laid in, and military engines and stores 
made ready. Among his generals was prince Hormisdas, the 
elder brother of King Shipfir, a refugee at the Roman court. 
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Shapur was averse to a renewal of hostility and sent an 
embassy to the Roman court at Antioch to negotiate peace. The 
emperor tore up the king’s autograph letter and insolently said 
that there was no occasion for an exchange of thought between 
him and the king of Persia by messengers since he had 
determined to visit speedily the court of Persia. This haughty 
reply of young Julian reminds one of the boastful answer of 
Marcus Licinius Crassus to the peace ambassadors of Orodes, 
king of Parthia, and of that arrogant and greedy Roman general’s 
woeful end. 

Julian left Antioch on 5th March 363 and crossed the 
Khabour on 7 th April. A party of his forces consisted of Arabs 
and some Hunnish tribes called Khazars. A few days’ Journey 
brought him to the fortress of Anathan, the residence of an Arab 
Emir, the people whereof showed a disposition to hinder the 
further progress of the Roman troops. Julian’s attempt to take 
it by surprise by a night attack failed. But at the persuasion 
of Hormisdas the Persian garrison delivered the fort to the 
emperor and placed themselves at his mercy. Julian transported 
them to a settlement near Chalcis in Syria. 

When Julian came up to the populous and well fortified 
town of Anbar or Perisabor (Firfiz-Sha,pfir), fifty miles from 
Ctesiphon, Hormisdas was sent to treat with the inhabitants. 
But he met with insults and the just reproach that unmindful 
of his royal birth he had turned a traitor to his country and 
his king. When the Roman battering engines brought down 
one of the corner towers, the brave defenders retreated into the 
citadel, which was of great height, and from there harassed the 
Romans, who had occupied the town, with an incessant fusillade 
of darts, arrows and stones. Julian caused a movable tower of 
vast height, known as helepolis, to be constructed which 
overtopped the walls. The defenders, seeing resistance now 
of no avail, surrendered on terms. 

Julian pushed on towards Ctesiphon, which was now his 
objective. But owing to the impeding tactics of the Persian 
cavalry and their frequent dashes upon his extended line, and 
the country being laid under water by artificial inundations, his 
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progress was slow. His march was further obstructed by a sti’ong 
and well garrisoned fort at a place, within about ten miles of 
Ctesiphon, variously mentioned as Maogamalcha, Mahoz Malpa, 
or Pesuchis. The Eomans invested it, but were unable to effect 
a breach, and great damage was done to them and their siege- 
equipment by blazing balls of bitumen shot by the defenders 
from their lofty towers. So Julian hit upon the plan of digging 
a mine under the walls, and was able to introduce through it 
secretly three chosen cohorts into the heart of the city. Thus 
the place was taken, and a general pillage and indiscriminate 
slaughter followed. So barbarous was the conduct of the Eomans 
that, as Eawlinson puts it, there was no extremity of savage 
warfare which was not used, the fourth century anticipating some 
of the horrors which have disgraced the nineteenth.* The brave 
commander of the fort, who had done but his duty to his master 
and his country in defending it to the last to the utmost of his 
power and had yielded on a promise of mercy, was at first 
spared, but soon after was burned alive on the trumped-up charge 
of having defended the place after promising to surrender it and 
the further frivolous accusation of having called Hormisdas a 
traitor. The fortifications were totally destroyed and not a 
vestige of the city was left. 

The neighbourhood of Ctesiphon was adorned with royal 
hunting-seats, surrounded by gardens, which were adorned by 
symmetry of flowers, fountains and shady walks. There were 
also parks or ‘ paradises containing lions, bears and wild boars, 
kept there for the pleasure of the royal chase. Julian got the 
park walls pulled down and delivered over the pleasances to his 
soldiers, who killed the wild beasts with their darts, trampled 
the flowers and shrubs beneath their feet, and reduced the palaces 
to ashes. Gibbon (G. D. F. E. E., ch. XXIV) observes that 
Julian, on this occasion, shewed himself ignorant, or careless, of the 
laws of civility, which the prudence and refinement of polished 
ages have established between hostile princes. Yet, at the same 
moment, he says that these wanton ravages need not excite in 

• The reference is to the similar measures adopted by ilarshal Bugeaud against the 
Arabs of Algeria, in the middle of the nineteenth century, which were generally reprobated. 

(R. a o. M., an.) 
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our breasts any vehement emotions of pity and resentment, and 
he takes pains to improve the occasion further with the remark 
that a simple naked statue, finished by the hand of a Grecian 
artist, is of more genuine value than all these rude and costly 
monuments of barbaric labour. Does not Gibbon here betray 
the prejudice against the Orient which lurks in the breast of 
even such a great Western historian as he and bursts out now 
and then ? 

Julian reached Coche, the western suburb of Ctesiphon and 
the only remaining quarter of the once famous Seleucia. By 
clearing out a cutting which one of his predecessors had made 
from the Nahr-Malcha, he brought his fleet into the Tigris above 
Coche and advancing with his army encamped upon the right 
bank. At dawn of day a hand to hand fight began between the 
Roman and Persian troops. After standing their ground for 
twelve hours the latter fled and took shelter within the walls of 
Ctesiphon. 

The classical writers put the loss of the Persians in this 
engagement at 2500 to 6000 men, and that of the Romans at the 
insignificant number of 70 or 75. They assert that the Persians 
as they fled in wild confusion were closely pursued by the Romans 
upto the very foot of the walls. Why did they not pursue them 
still further and enter the city ? The explanation that is put 
forward is that they would have entered and captured the city, 
but fell back as they were recalled by their general Victor, who 
was dangerously wounded by a dart from a catapult. 

Julian allowed himself to be guided by a council of war to 
abandon the idea of beleaguering Ctesiphon as a fruitless and 
pernicious undertaking and to retreat to the Roman province of 
Cordyene, which was not more than 250 miles distant from 
Ctesiphon, for fear of being attacked by a relieving army under the 
Great King himself. 

Before the retreat was begun, another embassy came from 
the king to Julian with proposals of peace. But the ill-fated 
emperor did not accept the negotiations. 

Julian in a single hour destroyed his entire fleet with the 
exception of the pontoon ships ; and commenced the retreat on 
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l6th June 363, in the hottest season of the year. At dawn the 
retreating army was attacked by the Persian and Saracenic 
cavalry, but the attack was repelled and the march continued. 
At every turn the enemy’s dying columns indicted great loss and 
retarded the march. In the meantime the Persian army under 
the command of two sons of Shapur and his general Meranes 
approached and pressed upon the rear of the retreating army. 
A battle took place in a tract called Maranga. According to th 
Roman accounts the Persians were routed after a long and bloody 
struggle, but were not pursued by the Romans very far, being 
prevented from doing so by the weight of their arms and the 
dery heat of the summer sun. Gribbon says that this action at 
Maranga was marked by a considerable loss of satraps and 
elephants, perhaps ( — mark this great historian’s ding at the 
Persian king ! — ) of equal value in the eyes of their monarch. 

We have reason to be sceptical as to the veraciousness of the 
Roman accounts of these engagements. If in these condicts 
Julian was invariably successful, as the Western chroniclers make 
out, then we are faced with the problem as to why, as was indeed 
the case, this learned warrior-Emperor should have lost confi- 
dence and given way to melancholy forebodings ? If P'irdausi’s 
ShAh-nAmeh is to be relied upon, Shaphr, after his escape 
from Constantinople, was successful all through his campaigns 
against the Romans and received no reverses whatever. 

As the Romans were approaching the hills, not far from 
Samarra, the Persians, who had secretly occupied the hills, 
delivered a sudden and tremendous attack (26th June 363). Both 
sides suffered heavily. The Romans had to mourn the loss of 
their brave emperor, who died in the midnight of a wound 
received from a Persian horseman’s javelin which transpiercing 
his ribs had reached the liver. The losses of the Persians 
included two generals, Menares and Nohodares, and fifty satraps 
and nobles. 

The valiant, learned and virtuous Emperor died in the 
thirty-first year of his life and after a reign of one year and eight 
months. 

Comparing the campaign of Julian against Persia and the 
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invasion of Russia by Napoleon Bonaparte, Benjamin (B. P., 204) 
observes that the tactics of resistance employed by Shapur 
and the Russian generals possess many points of resemblance, 
and says that it is greatly to be regretted, for the glory of 
Napoleon, he did not, like Julian, close his career on the battlefield, 
instead of in exile on a lonely isle of the sea. 

On 27th June Jovian, a Christian of the Nicene creed, who 
was no more than the first (the primus, or primicerius) of 
the domestics and was hitherto unknown to fame, was saluted 
by the army as Emperor and Augustus and invested with the 
purple. There was another scuffle with the Persians, who were 
repulsed, and Jovian with his army continued the retreat for four 
days more and arrived at Dura, eighteen miles north of Samarra. 

Firdausi relates that Bazanush (Jovian), soon after his 
enthronement, sent an embassy to Shapur to sue for peace, 
knowing that to strife further with the king was to court disaster. 
According to the Roman accounts the negotiations were started by 
Shapfir, who sent the Surena with another satrap to Jovian at his 
camp at Dura. They intimated to the Emperor that the Great 
King in consequence of his clemency was not averse to signify 
to such envoys whom Jovian would nominate for the purpose 
the terms on which ho would consent to spare and dismiss the 
Emperor with the relics of his army. Jovian accordingly 
appointed two high officers, the general Arinthceus and the 
prefect Sallust, to discuss the terms with the Persian plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

The terms agreed upon were : (1) the restoration to Persia 
of the five provinces east of the Tigris which Narses had been 
compelled to yield to Rome, with fifteen fortresses ; (2) the 
surrender of three places in Mesopotamia, Nisibis (‘' the 
bulwark of the provinces of the East”), Singara, and a fort called 
Castra Maurorum (“ the Camp of the Moors”), which wtis one of 
the strongest places of iMesopotamia ; (3) the abandonment by 
Rome for ever of the king and kingdom of Armenia, the Romans 
being precluded from lending aid against the Persians to King 
Arsaces III. The duration of this treaty of Dura was fixed at 
thirty years. One of the stipulations was that the Romans of the 
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ceded fortresses had liberty to withdraw and go to others under 
the control of their own sovereign. As regards Nisibis, Singara, 
and Castra Maurorum, it was further stipulated that not only 
the Romans but the inhabitants generally might retire, with all 
their movable effects, before the Persians entered into possession. 
Tabari mentions that in Nisibis the Romans were replaced by 
twelve thousand natives from Istakhr and other places. The 
surrender of the three places in Mesopotamia implied the surrender 
of the country which they commanded. 

Great efforts were made to move Shapur to grant some 
concessions, but they were sternly refused. Classical writers 
speak of the treaty with grief or indignation. Ammianus, who 
shared in the expedition, exclaims that it would have been better 
to have fought ten battles than to have conceded a single one 
of this shameful terms ; whilst Eutropius, who was present in a 
military station, admits that the peace, though disgraceful, was 
necessary (necessariam quidem sed iqnohilem). Libanius, the 
sophist of Antioch, admires the moderation of Shapur in 
contenting himself with so small a portion of the Roman empire, 
and says that if he had stretched as far as the Euphrates the 
claims of his ambition, he might have been secure of not meeting 
with a refusal, and that if he had fixed as the boundary of Persia, 
the Orontes, the Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thracian 
Bosphorus, flatterers would not have been wanting in the court 
of Jovian to convince the timid monarch that his remaining 
provinces would still afford the most ample gratifications of power 
and luxury. (G. P). E, R. E., ch. XXIV.) 

Eirdausi's version of the treaty is as follows. The Ctesar 
wont before the Great King with a hundred Roman nobles and 
laid before him sixty ass-loads of drachms, gems, and full-dress 
robes, besides thirty thousand dinars for largess. The King said, 
“ If thou wantest full pardon, thou must pay a tribute of two 
hundred thousand Ruman dinars thrice every year, and surrender 
Nisibis.” The C;esar answered, “ Iran is thine, as also are 
Arabia and Nisibis. I agree to render the heavy tribute thou 
dernandest, for we cannot withstand thy wrath and revenge.” 

In this war which had lasted fur twenty-seven years, bhapur 
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nad fought nine battles, had humbled the greatest empire of 
the time, and enormously raised the prestige of the Persians 
and of the Persian empire. Of the many pitched battles in 
which he personally engaged in this long war he lost not one. 
He distinguished himself both by his personal bravery and his 
consummate skill as a general. Kawlinson (E. S. 0. M., 240) 
ranks him very properly as among the greatest of the Sasanian 
monarchs, superior to all his predecessors and to aU but one of 
his successors, namely Naushirvan, Benjamin (B. P., 204) 
profoundly admires his conduct and observes that in the course 
of his long military career he displayed the qualities which 
make a great commander. 

If we are to believe the Armenian historian Moses of 
Chorene, Sh^Lphr wrote a letter to Arsaces Tiranus, king of 
Armenia, persuading him to come to his court so that they 
could consult concerning their common advantage and promising 
him a safe return home, but when he came, Shiphr had him 
seized in the midst of a splendid entertainment and thrown 
into the Tower of Oblivion at Ekbatflin^i,, blinded and fettered 
with silver chains. 

Pharandzem, the wife of Arsaces, and Bab or Para, his son, 
threw themselves into the fortress of Artogerasa and prepared 
to offer resistance to the Persian king. ShiS-phr directed two 
renegade Armenians, Cylaces and Artabannes, to lay siege to 
that fort, and proceeded himself to invade Armenia’s ally Iberia. 
He expelled the Iberian king Sauromaces and gave the vacant 
throne to one Aspacurus. 

Cylaces and Artabannes proved traitors and going over to 
the other side made a surprise night attack on the Persians, 
who were compelled to retreat. ShApdr took the operations 
into his own hands, conquered Artogerasa, captured the queen, 
forced Para to come to terms, and reduced Armenia to the state 
of a Persian province. 

Emperor Valens dispatched the Duke Terentius, with 
twelve legions, to reinstate Sauromaces in the Iberian throne. 
Aspacurus carried on negotiations with the Duke and arranged 
a partition of the country between himself and Sauromaces 
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(A.D. 370). In the following yearSha,pur attacked the Romans 
near Vagabanta, but was repulsed. A sort of guerilla warfare 
went on for some years without decisive advantage to either 
side. Eventually the hostilities were terminated by a peace. 

Three or four years after this peace, Shaphr expired. His 
reign had lasted for the long term of seven decades, during which 
period ten emperors successively ruled the Roman empire. 

In administration as in war Shaphr had displayed 
extraordinary genius and ability. He brought the Parsi empire 
to the highest zenith of power and glory that it had yet attained 
since Alexander. In his panegyric on this king, Firdausi says 
that Shapur made the world so happy that in the garden no 
thorn was seen alongside the rose and such were his justice, 
wisdom, and foresight and so brave, so bounteous, so energetic and 
so skilful in war he was that in no country was there left an 
enemy, and no abode was left for evil to dwell in. 

It is recorded in the Pahlavi Dinkard that Sha.phr, the son of 
Hormazd, propagated the knowledge of the religion of Zoroaster by 
means of lectures and admonitions, and his chief Dastur, Adaxbad 
MS.r6spand, by means of arguments based on the scriptures and 
by performing the miracle of having molten bell-metal poured on his 
body without the slightest harm to it, brought non-Zoroastrians to 
appreciate the truths of that religion and to embrace it. In an 
edict of his, Shapur said that since the Law was clearly proclaimed, 
let no one relapse into a false doctrine. 

In a paper on the Bactrian and Mithraic coins in the cabinet 
of the B. B. R. Asiatic Society, published in the first volume of 
the Society’s Journal, Mr. James Bird mentions, on the authority 
of the Ra-djatarangini, that in about 319 A.D. the ruler of 
Ujjain, in the country of ^lalwa. in India, was Sriman Hersha 
Vikrama,ditya, and that he was the same as ShS-phr II of Persia. 
(M. G. R. B., 38.) 

The great prosperity in which Shaphr left his empire 
continued during the reigns of his three successors Ardeshir II, 
Sh^phr III and Vrahran IV, who were unenterprising princes. 
Their reigns occupied a period of not more than twenty yeaxs in 
the aggregate. 
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' XI. Abdeshir II. 

Ardeshir (Artaxerxes) II was, according to Firdausi, 
Mirkhond, and iMasoudi and some other historians, Shapur’s 
brother. But the Armenian writers make him his son. He 
reigned from A.D. 379 to 383, and is known as Nikoukar or “The 
Beneficent”, and A1 Djemil or “ The Virtuous 

Among Shapur’s testamentary advice to him were these 
wise words, which he seems to have taken as his guide, namely, 
that “ The heart and brain of men are the two kings of his body ; 
the other members of the body are the soldiery. When the 
heart and brain are in conflict, the man in despair goes astray 
from good advice, and the soul within such a body is distraught; 
how can kingless and chiefless troops live on happily ? Left 
without light they are dispersed and cast, as corpse, to dust. 
So when a king becomes unjust, the world is turned by him all 
upside down. On his death the people will denounce him as 
accursed and he will be known as ‘The impious king.’ Keep 
thy body and thy eye in the Faith, for the Faith is the maintainer 
of thy body and thy hopes.” 

Shapur had bequeathed the kingdom to Ardeshir on the 
condition that when the former’s son, who also bore the name 
of Shapur, came to man’s estate, the latter should resign to him 
the throne and crown and treasure. After a rule of four years 
Ardeshir surrendered the reins of government to Shapur III. 

XII. ShApOb III. 

In A.D. 384 a treaty was concluded between Shaphr III and 
Theodosius the Great, Emperor of Kome, for the partition of 
Armenia. Persia and Borne annexed such of the outlying 
districts as could be conveniently absorbed into their own empires 
and divided the rest of the country into two unequal portions. 
Borne took under her protection the smaller or western portion 
and gave it to Arsaces, son of Bab (Para). The eastern and 
more extensive portion was ceded to Persia and was thence 
called Persarmenia. Shaphr appointed as its ruler an Arsacid 
prince, Ghosroes II, who was a Christian, and gave him one 
of his sisters in marriage. 
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■ The amicable relations established by this treaty continued" 
undisturbed for a period of thirty-six years, 

A war waged by Sh^Lphr with the Arab tribe of Yad 
procured him the cognomen of “ The Warlike.” 

When five years and four months of his rule had passed by, 
he one day went out to hunt. In the night as he was taking 
his repose in'^ his tent, a strong gale blew, which snapped the 
ropes so that the woodwork of the tent fell down and . crushed - 
him to death (A.D. 388). Tabari says that his death was not due 
to the accidental fall of his tent, but to a revolt of his troops, 
who cut the ropes and caused the tent to fall upon him. 

Xiri. Veahban IV. 

Vrahran IV, who was either the brother or son of Sh-Apfir 
III, succeeded to the throne. The appellation of Kerm&n-shS.h 
(King of Carra3.nia) belongs to this prince, and not to Vrahran III 
as mentioned by Firdausi. He was the governor of KermA,n 
during Shaphr’s lifetime and the title of Kerraan-sha,h stuck to 
him. 

There is in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire an 
onyx seal of this king before he climbed the throne of Persia, 
which bears the following Pahlavi inscription : — V rahrAn KirmAn 
malkA, hareh Mazdayasn bagi ShAhpuri malkAn vialkA Air An 
va Anirdri, minocJiitri min yazddn (“ Vrahran, king of Kerman, 
son of the Mazda-worshipping Divinity Shilpur, king of kings of 
IrA,n and non-Irin, of spiritual origin from the sacred beings”). 
The seal bears his profile bust with plaited hair and beard 
wearing a helmet adorned with a device. A dark onyx seal, 
with well-preserved surface film of white, obtained by Cunningham 
at Eawalpindi and now in the British Museum, bears a full- 
length protrait of the king in the act of spearing a Koman. 
(P. S. G., 95-6.) 

4t the death , of Arsaces, who was king of that portion of 
Ar;nenia which was feudatory to Eome, the Eoman emperor . 
annexed his territory and delegated the military command , to Jjhe . 
Count of the Armenian frontier. 

. Al^ftt A.D, 390, Chosroes obtained the . Armenian chuntebip 
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frema Theodosius and thus succeeded in combining under his rule 
both portions of Armenia ; and later on he renounced his 
allegiance to Vrahran and placed his entire domains under the 
suzerainty and protection of Eome. Vrahran, however, subdued 
the recalcitrant prince and consigned him to the Castle of Oblivion, 
and gave the throne to his brother Vrahran-Shapur (A.D. 391), 

Vrahran IV died in A.D. 399. Firdausi attributes his death 
to illness ; but according to other authorities he was shot to death 
by his mutinous soldiers. 

XIV. Yezdegard I. 

Yezdegard I, who was either the son or brother of the last 
king, now occupied the throne. In the Pahlavi treatise 
Shatroiha-i-Air4n he is called Shapuhran, that is, son of Shaphr. 
He assumed the novel title of “ E^mshatras ”, which Rawlinson 
renders as “ The most quiet ” or “ The most firm ”, Mr. Paruck 
gives the epithet as “ Ramshatri ” and translates it “ Delight of 
the Realm”. Drouin translates it “ Prosperity of the Empire 

At this period the Roman territories in the East and the 
West were being ravaged by the Goths, Vandals and Germans, 
and the Emperors of the East and the West, Arcadius and 
Honorius, sons of Theodosius, were both weak and unwarlike. 
The former was only 18 years of age and the latter not more 
than eleven. If Yezdegard had elected to unsheathe his sword 
and crossed the Euphrates with his army, he would have met 
with no serious opposition and would have been able to expel the 
Romans from Asiatic soil. But he did not avail himself of the 
opportunity and abstained till the last from all military 
undertakings. 

Emperor Arcadius finding his end approaching committed 
by a testamentary deed the guardianship of his son not to his 
own brother Honorius or to any of his relations or subjects, but 
to King Yezdegard and bequeathed to him a thousand pounds 
weight of pure gold, which he begged his brother of Persia to 
accept as a token of his goodwill. Yezdegard faithfully carried 
out the trust. 

It is remarkable that whilst the Roman emperor 
Yezdegard worthy of such great trust, in the Pahlavi “ Shatreih^-i- 
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Air&n he is stigmatized as a dafar {i.e. ‘ stinking ’)> and we learn 
from Masoudi and Tabari that his own subjects gave him the 
epithets of al-athim (‘the wicked’) and al-hJiasJian (‘the harsh’). 
The following stinging words put by Firdausi in the mouth of 
the dahir (scribe) Gushasp, when addressing a gathering of chiefs, 
reveal how hateful this king had made himself to the Iranians : — 

CjO ^ 

Jl.<^ j\ 4> UiiAi ^ ^ 

(“ Since our World-Creator created the world, 

None has seen a king of this sort. 

Neither has any man seen a more wicked monarch, 

Nor heard from the paladins of yore.”) 

Theophanes, who wrote in A.D. 812, mentions that Marutha, 
Bishop of Mesopotamia, and Abdaas, Bishop of Ctesiphon, had great 
influence with Yezdegard and he listened with approval to their 
teaching and at one time contemplated baptism. At the instigation 
of Christian Bishops he commenced a persecution of his own 
national religion. In 409 he issued a far man permitting Christians 
to worship openly and to rebuild their churches. Sir Percy Sykes 
considers this decree as much important to the Persian Church as 
was the Edict of Milan to Christians in-Europe. The first Christian 
synod was held with his permission in Seleucia under the leadership 
of the Bishop of Byzantium (A.D. 410), a church was allowed to be 
erected at Ctesiphon, and Christian bishops were employed by him 
on diplomatic service. 

Later on Yezdegard repented of his Christian leanings. 
Bishop Abdaas in his bigotted zeal committed the sinful folly of 
burning down the great fire-temple of Ctesiphon. The king 
ordered him to reinstate it, which the obstinate divine, who 
aspired to the crown of martyrdom, refused to do. Yezdegard 
suffered the Persians to retaliate by a general destruction of the 
Christian churches ; and for five years the Christians in Persia 
were subjected to torture and slaughter. 

While Oriental chroniclers are unanimous in their 
condemnation of this ‘ wicked ’ monarch, some Western writers 
eulogise him for his magnanimity and virtue, his peaceful temper, 
his faithful guardianship of Theodosius, and even his piety. 
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Yezdegard was exceedingly well dispose d towards the Jews. 
Hana bar Nathan had considerable influence with him; and Ashiof 
Sora, Mar-Zutra of Pumbeditha, and Amemar of Nahardea, the 
three representatives of the Jews of Babylon, presented themselves 
at his court on the days of homage. The Jews had their own 
political chief, known as Eesh-Galutha (The Prince of the 
Captivity), who was a dignitary of the Persian empire ranking 
fourth from the king. 

According to the Shatroiha-i-Airan, Yezdegard had taken in 
marriage a Jewish princess, Shisindokht, a daughter of Eesh- 
Galutha, called in that book Eeshe-Yahiidkan or Yahhdkan-Shah, 
that is, the king of the Jews. This lady was the mother of prince 
Behrcbm, who afterwards came to the throne as Vrahran V. 
During Yezdegard’s reign there have been two Eesh-Galuthas, 
Kahana and Houna. The former was in authority from A.D. 
390 to 410, and the latter from 410 to 448. The latter prince 
was in all probability the father of Shisindokht. 

Not only Jewish princesses, but other ladies of that sect, had 
begun exercising considerable influence over the Persians in one 
way or another, for which reason it is that the marriages of 
Persians with Jewish maidens are deprecated in the Pahlavi 
Dinkard. (Sir J. J. Modi’s article XI, J. B. B. E. A. S., LIV, 
Vol. XX.) 

Shish and Shuster, two well-known towns of KhuzisUn, 
owe their foundation to queen Shisindokht, and in Gae (Ispha.han) 
a Jewish colony was established at her desire. In the time of 
Yezdegard Isphahan was considered the head, PMs and Kerman 
the two hands, and Eae and Haiiiada.n the two feet of the Persian 
empire. 

The palace at Piruzabad, the ruins of which are still extant, 
is believed to have been built by Yezdegard in or about A.D. 450. 

A strange tale is related about the death of this king. A 
stately horse, black of belly, raven-eyed, with a trailing tail and 
crest and mane, and with black hoofs, made its sudden appearance 
before the palace-gate, A herdsman with ten rough riders 
attempted to catch it and saddle and bridle it, but the furious 
beast would not allow any one to come near, upon which the 
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king himself took up the saddle and bridle and drew near it, 
when it totally changed its msod and appeared altogether 
quiet and allowed the saddle and bridle to be put on, but as 
Yezdegard was arranging the crupper, it neighed and suddenly 
dealt him a kick on the head, which instantly killed him. The 
animal then galloped away ‘ like flying dust ’ and vanished. 
Tabari says that the Persians regarded the occurrence as an 
answer to their prayers ; and most of the Oriental writers speak 
of this fate of Yezdegard as a proper punishment from God for 
his wicked conduct. The probable truth is that which Noldeke 
conjectures, namely, that conspirators took advantage of the 
absence of the king in distant Hyrcania to murder him and 
then, to cover themselves, spread abroad a fiction to account 
for his death. (See W. S., Vol. VI, 373.) 

XV. Vbahean V (Behbam Gur). 

Yezdegard’s son Sh^Lpiir, who was viceroy of Armenia, 
hearing that his father had fallen into ill-health, hurried to the 
Persian court, and on the king s death pressed his claims to the 
throne. Yezdegard had made himself so obnoxious to his Persian 
subjects that all the chieftains, paladins, and chief priests swore 
mighty oaths that they would not have any prince of his race 
to rule over them. Shapur was foiled in his expectations and 
slain by the grandees. AlanshS-h, the commander-in-chief. 
Biward, the paladin of Pars, Behzad son of Barzin, of the race of 
Rhstam, the hero Saum, a descendant of the KaiyAnian king Kai 
Kobad, and several other mighty persons advanced their preten- 
sions to the crown. Chiefs, paladins, and mobeds met in Pars 
to select a king and allay the trouble of the time, since, as they 
said, a kingless country was a barren waste. Their choice 
descended upon an aged person of noble lineage, Khhsrau, who 
was of generous instincts, brave, ardent, and opulent. 

Vrahran, son of Yezdegard by the Jewish queen, known in 
Persian lore as Behram Ghr on account of his passion for 
hunting gurkhars (onagers), had been entrusted by his father 
from his infancy to be bred up and trained by Munzir (Al- 
Mondhir), the ruler of Yemen. The prince persuaded his Arab 
guardian to espouse his cause, and inarched upon Ctesiphon with 
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Arab troops led by the latter; but he made no use of these 
soldiers and, with a praiseworthy desire to avoid a civil war, 
called upon his rival Khusrau to a trial of a strange character. 
He harangued the Persians concerning his own kingly qualifica- 
tions and told them to bring forth the throne of ivory and set 
the imperial crown over it and then bring two savage lions and 
chain them on each side. “ He who aspires to kingship,” said 
he, “ should advance, lift the crown from the throne, and placing 
it upon his head, beseat himself on the throne between the 
lions.” “ We will,” he declared, “ have none else as king, 
provided, of course, he be just and holy. If you reject my 
proposal then here are myself and Munzir, our maces, and our 
sharp scimitars. We will send the dust up from your king of 
kings and strew your heads up to the moon.” He called upon 
his rival to step forth and take the crown but the latter declined 
and said, “ He that demandeth the kingship should be the first 
to try. Moreover, he is young and I am old, and too feeble to 
resist the furious lions’ claws.” Vrahran took an ox-head mace 
and advanced. But first, following priestly advice, he fortified 
himself with a prayer in the prescribed ritualistic way. As he 
advanced with the mace, one of the lions snapped his chain 
and charged, but the bold prince brought him down with a single 
formidable blow of his mace, and going to the other beast dashed 
out its braius. Then he seated himself upon the ivory throne and 
put on the crown. All acknowledged him sovereign, Khhsrau 
being the first to take the oath of allegiance. 

On the day of Ard or Arshesang in the month of KhordAd, 
A.D. 420, Vrahran was installed on the imperial throne, when 
he was no more than twenty years old. Two of his first acts 
were to order Ghshasp, the scribe, and Jawanhr, the chief 
accountant, to write off all arrears of revenue due from his 
Iranian subjects, totalling fifty-seven million dirhams, and to 
recall from banishment all those whom his relentless father had 
banished unjustly. These measures procured him much popula- 
rity. On his brother Narsi he bestowed the chief military command. 

It has been alleged that Vrahran threw himself into the 
hands of the hierarchical party and began such a cruel persecu* 
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tion of his Christian subjects that they quitted the country in 
large numbers and took refuge with the Eomans. The tyrannous 
behaviour attributed by the classical writers to this king is not 
in agreement with his public pronouncements. Soon after his 
ootonation he had announced his policy that his treasures would 
not afford him so much pleasure as his people’s happiness and 
contentment, he would seek no joy in the woe and distress of 
others, never would he be a tjTant, his aim would be to seek the 
bliss of heaven by his own good deeds and by sowing nothing 
but the seeds of benevolence, he would remain steadfast in the 
Faith of Zoroa^r and guide the people to it, and he would not 
abandon the path of his fathers, but would surpass them in 
justice, and deal fairly even with the perverse. 

Vrahran sent ambassadors to the Roman court at 
Constantinople, to demand the surrender of the refugees, but 
Theodosius indignantly rejected the demand. This refusal, 
which was aggravated by commercial disputes, served Vrahran as 
casus belli and he declared war. The campaign is said to have 
gone against the Persians, but both parties were anxious for peace, 
and in A.D. 422 a treaty was concluded, whereby religious 
freedom was guaranteed to the Zoroastrians in the Roman 
territory, Vrahran consenting to cease his persecution of the 
Christians and allow the Romans to harbour Persian Christians if 
they pleased. 

Since A.D. 418 or 41 h the Persian portion of Armenia had 
remained without a king. Soon after the termination of hostility 
with the Romans, Vrahran set up Artasires, a prince of the old 
Arsacid dynasty on the Armenian throne. But he proved so 
bad a king that the Armenian nobles urged Vrahran to sequester 
Armenia and make it a district of the empire. After hearing 
Artasires’ reply to the charges made against him, Vrahran dethroned 
him (A.D. 428). The descendants of Artasires were degraded from 
the royal dignity and Persian Marzbans (Lords of the marches) 
ruled that country. 

Rumours went floating to Rhm, Ind, Turkestan and China 
that the king of Persia was leading a life of ease and occupying 
himself with nothing better than the pursuit of sport to the utter 
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neglect of state affairs and the defence of the realm. A warlike 
monarch, of whom Firdausi makes mention as the Khakan of 
Chin, levied an army of select soldiers from Chin and Khotan, and 
crossing the Oxus, invaded Persia and began ravaging some of its 
most fertile provinces. He crossed the Elburz and entered 
Khurasan and penetrated as far as Rae. The people took alarm, 
and a number of chiefs, who felt irritated at the supineness of 
Vrahran, approached him and pressed him to give up his pursuits 
of pleasure and to collect his forces and advance against the 
invaders. “ 0 King ! ” they cried, “ whilst other kings are intent 
on war, thy heart is intent on sport and convivial assemblies. In 
thy eyes the throne and crown are worthless and so are this our 
country of Iran and its treasures and army.” To this his reply 
was short ; “ Clod, the Master of the World, Who is higher than the 
wisdom of the wisest sages can conceive, is my Helper. By the 
conquering virtue of great kings I will protect Iran from the 
claws of the wolf, and by my own good luck and with my soldiers, 
my sword and my treasure, I will avert travail and calamity 
from this land.” He said no more, and to the disgust and dismay 
of the chiefs went on taking his pleasures. 

Vrahran held a council with a few noted warriors and 
collecting a force of a hundred thousand select Iranian soldiers, 
gave their command to his brother Narsi, to whom he also 
entrusted the charge of his throne and treasury and the 
administration of the country. For himself he chose twelve 
thousand mail-clad cavaliers and proceeded to Azarbaijan (Media 
Atropatene) intent, as the people thought, on his favourite 
pursuit of hunting. 

The people approached Narsi and told him that since the 
king whose business was to protect them had abandoned them 
and was seeking his own pleasures, the only course now left to^ 
save the country from utter destruction by the invading army 
was to sue for peace and offer homage and tribute to the Khakiln. • 
“Far be it,” replied Narsi, “that I should proffer subservience 
to the foreigner. Never shall it be so. We have enough troops 
and arms and our brave soldiers know how to use their, pharp- 
edged swords,” 
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Nevertheless the people, who were seized with conster- 
nation, despatched a well known mobed of wisdom of the name 
of Hhmai, together with certain nobles, to acknowledge the 
KhakS,n’s supremacy and arrange for the payment to him of a 
tribute. The Kh3,ka,n mightily rejoiced when this embassy 
informed him that Vrahran had precipitately hurried away with 
a small body of troopers. Turning to his Turkomans, he exultingly 
exclaimed, “ 0 my men ! this day we have saddled the revolving 
sky. Who ever took Iran without a fight, save we by our wisdom 
and counsel and patience.” To the Iranians he sent an answer 
that he accepted the preferred submission and would wait in 
Merv for the promised tribute, on receiving which he would 
evacuate the country. 

Exulting at thi sexsy subjugation of Persia, the Kh^Lk-An 
and his men, whilst waiting in Merv for the tribute, spent their 
nights and days in hunt, high carousals, and minstrelsy. His 
soldiers were scattered and no watch was kept. 

All this while Vrahran was on the alert and preparing to 
sweep down upon the Khakan in an unexpected way. Not a moment 
was he spending in hilarious assemblies. His scouts were 
everywhere, and he was watching his opportunity to deliver the 
enemy a staggering blow. His original small force was strengthened 
by some troops from Armenia. By the way of Ardabil he brought 
his men to Amvil and thence proceeded to Hyrcania and came 
to Nish^pur. He marched swiftly by night by unfrequented 
paths and took every precaution to conceal his movements. When 
he reached the vicinity of Merv, a scout brought him intelligence 
that the Khak^n, unapprehensive of danger, was at Kashmihan 
diverting himself with the chase. Giving the men and horses 
a day’s rest, Vrahran marched to the last named place and 
delivered a surprise attack. A large number of the T^ttLr soldiers 
either killed or made prisoners, and the rest fled, but were 
pursued by Vrahran for thirty pharsangs. The Khitkan was 
made a captive by a Persian warrior named Khazrvan,* and his 
queen, Khatfin, was also among the captives. Much rich booty was 
seized, all which the king generously gave away to his soldiers. 


• Mirkhond’i account i» that the Kh&kto wae »l*in by the king’t own hand. 
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Vrahran followed up this success with an expedition into 
the enemy’s own country and inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the TMars, who surrendered and sued for mercy, promising to 
remain as his tributary subjects. Vrahran took hostages for 
the fulfilment of the conditions of peace and erected a stone 
column to mark the boundary which no Turk or Khalaj might 
cross and enter into the lands of Iran without the Great King’s 
permission. He set up a noble in his army, of the name of 
Shoreh, in command of the frontier district, and appointed Narsi 
governor of Khurasan, with orders to make Balkh his headquarters 
and restrain all attempts of the Tatars to make excursions 
across the Oxus. 

Who were the people of Chin and Khotan whom the KhS,kan 
had led ? Firdausi indifferently calls them Chineyan (Chinamen), 
Turanian, and Turkan or Turks. They were also known by the 
names of Euthalites, Ephthalites, Haitalites, Nephthalites, etc. 
Some Greek writers mention that they were “ White Huns.” 
Eawlinson doubts whether the term ‘Hun’ is more appropriate 
to them than that of Turk or even of Chinese and, on the 
authority of Procopius, points out that the people in question 
were a not ill-looking, light-complexioned race of agriculturists, 
with good laws and a tolerable civilization, whereas the Huns 
were decidedly swart and hideous and were nomads and savage ; 
but we learn from John Pigot’s “Persia — Ancient and Modern ” 
(p, 21), that they were settled on the fertile plains of Sogdiana, 
on the eastern side of the Caspian, and received their name 
white from the change in their complexion which took place 
when they became more civilized. 

Tabari derives the name Haitalite from the word ‘ Haital ’, 
which in the Bokharian language means ‘ a strong man’. Accord- 
ing to Sykes, the name of the race known to the Chinese as 
Yatha, to the classical writers as Ephthalites or White Huns, 
and to the Persians as the Haital, is in all three instances 
apparently derived from Ye-tai-li-to, the chief. Though of a 
similar stock, they were entirely distinct from the Yue-chi. (S. H. 
P., Vol. I, 3rd ed., 433.) 

Those who had taken the lead in sending ambassadors to the 
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KhSikan for the purpose of surrendering him the empire confessed 
their error and implored the mercy of the Great King, who 
magnanimously forgave them. 

Vrahran proceeded with his nobles and chief persons to the 
Fire-temple at the city of Shiz or Canzacin Azar-abMgAn 
(Azarbaijan) to do obeisance and offer up prayers. He gave 
largesses to the holy men there, and as an act of thanksgiving 
remitted all taxes for seven years. He then went to Istakhr. 

Such bridges and sarais as were seen or reported to be out 
of repair, Vrahran ordered to be thoroughly repaired out of his 
privy purse and without forced labour. He never tired of 
helping widows and orphans and the needy and indigent. The 
gems and pearls which decorated the Khakan’s crown which 
had been seized, were taken out and employed in decorating the 
walls of the Fire-temple and the pedestal of the Fire-vase, He 
also sent to the ifire-temple his own sword inlaid with pearls and 
jewels, as well as many other ornaments. From Istakhr he 
proceeded to Ctesiphon and sat on the golden throne. 

He wrote despatches in Pahlavi to his feudatories and 
governors announcing the remission of taxes for a period of 
seven years and giving much good counsel and strict directions 
for the proper administration of justice and the furtherance of 
the public weal. In these despatches he attributed his victory 
over the Khakan to God’s favour and expressed his fervent hope 
that he would employ himself always in the service of God and 
never harbour an unrighteous or unworthy thought. 

One day in the course of an address to his ministers and 
courtiers he gave the advice, so characteristic of the solicitude 
of the Iranian kings for agricultural prosperity, “It is a 
shame to lessen the agricultural cattle of the country, so 
slay them not unless they are old and decrepit and have ceased 
to be useful to their owner. Nor should the lives of pack-oxen 
be taken, or else the land will grow void of grace.” 

According to the Oriental writers Vrahran went disguised as 
an ambassador to the court of the Indian king of Kanouj, 
Vasudev (called Shangal by Firdausi), who was at that time a 
powerful prince, Tabari assigns his motive for visiting India to 
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his desire to see whether by annexing a portion he could lighten 
the taxes of his own subjects. There his majestic looks and 
certain deeds of personal prowess won him the signal favour of 
the Indian king, who married him to his beautiful daughter 
Sapinhd, although at that time he was unaware of his son-in-law’s 
august rank. On his return with Sapinud to Iran, he went to 
the great Fire-temple of Azar-Goshasp, the holy priest whereof 
instructed her in the tenets of the Zoroastrian religion, and 
purified her soul from the taint of idolatry by the rites of ablution. 

Shangal (Vasudev), by a deed of gift which he gave to 
Sapinud, left his country of Kanouj, his throne and all his treasuie 
to Vrahran, and at the king’s request sent to Persia twelve 
thousand male and female musicians of the Lureyan’^ or Gipsy 
tribe, who were skilled in playing the barbat. Vrahran directed 
these Lureyans to move about the country and regale the poor 
villagers with their music. They intermarried with the Persians 
and became the ancestors of the Jats, who are nearly all musicians. 
(M. E. S. E., Pt. I, Vol. II, 357.) 

Vaux (V. P. A., 171) is of the opinion that if the story 
of Vrahran’s voyage to India and maarying an Indian princess 
be true, it is most likely that India means Beluchistiin, or else 
the country at the mouths of the Indus. 

Wilford (“ Asiatic Eesearches ”, IX, 147-151) says that 
Gandharva referred to in the Agni Purana and known as the 
Gadha-rupa in Indian history, was the same as BehrAm Gour, 
and Sir J. J. Modi agrees with him. Wilford further says that 
Hindus “ show to this day (1809) the place where Bebram Gour 
(Gadha-rupa) lived about one day’s march to the north of Broach, 
with the ruins of his palace”. In old records this place is called 
Gadhendra-puri or the town of the lord of asses. Wilford’s opinion 
is that the dynasty of the Gardabhin kings is probably that of 
the descendants and successors of Behram Gour in Persia. There 
is a painting in the Ajanta caves referring to a Persian embassy 
to India. Modi thinks that this also refers to Behram Gour, 
who, according to Firdausi, came in disguise as his own ambassador. 
(M. As. P., Pt. II, 49, 50.) 

Lurey&n seema to be a contracted form of * Bulurey&n wkich means makers or 
traders of glass beads. 
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E'irdausi and Mirkhond give Vrahran’s reigii a duration 
of sixty-three years, but other writers assign him a reign of from 
eighteen to twenty-three years. He died in 438, 439, or 440. 
According to the Sha,h-n^l,meh he died peacefully in his palace. 
But Tabari and Mirkhond rleate that he was hunting the wild ass, 
when his horse came suddenly upon an underground watercourse 
and either fell into it with his rider or threw him into it and 
he never reappeared. 

He was one of the best of the S-Asanian sovereigns. Oriental 
writers delight in narrating the adventures and exploits of this 
king, who, as Warner (W. S., Vol. VII, 1) states, was a “ King of 
the Commons”, like James V of Scotland. Like Haroun-al-Eashid 
of the Arabian Nights fame he was in the habit of visiting his 
subjects in disguise and see things for himself. He was fond of the 
chase, music and dancing. Still he never suffered his amusements to 
make him neglectful of public affairs. His magnanimity was bound- 
less. He never appropriated for himself any portion of the booty 
seized from the enemy and gave it all to his army. There is the 
following story related of him which shows his generous nature 
and his solicitude for the helpless and the indigent. One day while 
he was hunting, a farmer approached him and gave him informa- 
tion that if excavations were carried out in that locality much 
ancient hidden treasure was likely to be found. After a good 
deal of spade work, a strong, brick-built house was discovered* 
In it were found two golden buffaloes near by a laver of the 
same precious metal, strewn with emeralds and rubies. The 
buffaloes were hollow and filled with pomegranates, apples and 
quinces containing pearls of fine water. There were besides 
golden lions and wild asses, some having ruby and others crystal 
eyes. There were also golden peacocks and pheasants, whose 
breasts and eyes were all gems. One buffalo bore the impress 
of ShAh Jamshid’s seal, from which it was understood that the 
whole treasure was the property of that great PeshdAdian 
monarch. Vrahran gave one-tenth of this treasure-trove to the 
informant as his share, and getting the remainder converted into 
cash bestowed it all for the relief of the indigent, the widows, 
the orphans, and those burdened with debts, keeping nothing 
for himself or his soldiers. 
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He was a patron of learning and art, and rewarded men 
of science and letters with pensions. It is related that one day 
accompanied with his beloved Dilaram, he was out hunting, when 
on killing a beast of the forest he spoke about his achievement 
in a measured line and there and then the lady capped the verse 
with an appropriate compliment. Daulatshah and other native 
biographers record this as the beginning of the poetical literature 
of the last thousand years and more, (See D. J. Irani’s art. 
“ Persian ladies in the literary line”, S. V. A., 1932 ; and B. L. H. P., 
12.) According to Masoudi, Behram Gur composed a number 
of poems in Persian and Arabic, and a book of his verses is said 
to have been seen and read by Awfi in Bokhara. (See Dr. 
Daudpota’s art. “ Persian and Arabic Poetry,” M. M. V., 345.) 

The account of his career which has been related above shows 
that his military genius and diplomatic ability were both of a high 
order. 

Excavations carried out at Kish in 1932 by the Oxford Field 
Museum Expedition have unearthed a large rectangular building 
in the Sas^nian quarter, the imperial bath of Behra,m Ghr, 
together with two large S^sanian houses.* 

We will close our account of this renowned king with the 
following lines of Omar Khayyam in which he illustrates his view 
of the transientness of the world by referring to Behram Gur ; — 

cijT ^ ^ ^ yf' ^ f'jt*. 

{i.e., “ Behram who used to capture the gur (onager) the whole of 
his life, look how the (tomb) has now captured hiTri ! ”) 

XVI. Yezdeqabd II. 

Behram Gur was succeeded by his son Yezdegard II. Of 
this king’s reign, which lasted eighteen years, Firdausi records no 
events, save that he sent out troops in all directions to keep the 
empire secure from invasions, and bequeathed the crown to his 
second son Hormazd in preference to Pirhz, the eldest, on the 

• See the Bombay Sunday Chronicle of 28-8-1932. The famous archscologist Prof. Ste- 
phen Langdon calls Kish “ that mighty treasure-house of antiquity ” and says that modern 
research proves it to have been the oldest capital city in Western Asia, and, moat probably, 
in the world. (T. I. of 18-1-1981.) 
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ground of superior merit. However, we find from classical writers 
that his reign was certainly not eventless. 

As the Eoman forces were being concentrated near Nisibis, 
Yezdegard suspected their design, and anticipated the Eoman 
invasion of Persia by precipitating an attack on the Eoman 
territories. Count Anatolius, prefect of the East, repaired alone 
and on foot to the Persian camp, and arranged a treaty, whereby 
it was agreed that neither party should construct any new fortified 
post near the common frontier and that Eome should make an 
annual payment to Persia in consideration of which the latter 
undertook the maintenance of a strong force at Darband. 

Yezdegard made his headquarters at Nishapur, and from 
there directed annual expeditions, from A.D. 443 to 451, into the 
country of the Transoxanian Ephthalites, who had been causing 
trouble. In 451 their ruler received a complete defeat and was 
obliged to abandon the open country and take refuge in the desert. 

About A.D. 300 Tiridates, the king, and the people of 
Armenia had been converted to Christianity by St. Gregory, the 
Illuminator. In order to make the Armenians recognise their 
interests as one with Persia, it was of first importance that they 
should be induced to abjure Christianity and embrace Zoroas- 
trianism. A manifesto was issued pointing out the merits of the 
latter religion and calling upon all to embrace it. In a great 
assembly convened by the patriarch Joseph in A.D. 450 a 
determination was arrived at that the Armenians should continue 
Christians at whatever cost. 

Yezdegard summoned to his court Vasag, the Armenian 
Marzp4n or Lord of the Marches, Vartan, the commander- in- 
chief, Vazten, the Prince of Iberia, Vatche, the king of Albania, 
and other principal chiefs, and under threat of immediate execution 
made them renounce Christianity and embrace Zoroastrianism. 
Then they were sent back to their own lands with injunctions 
to make their people adopt the latter faith. 

Armenia and Iberia revolted. In 455 or 456 a great battle 
was fought between the Christian Armenians and the Persians with 
their Armenian partisans, which resulted in the latter’s victory. 
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The patriarch Joseph and other bishops were conveyed to Persia, 
where they wore the crown of martyrdom. All the Armenians 
accepted the religion of the conquerors, save a few who fled to the 
mountains of Kurdistan or took refuge in Eoman territory. 

Once more Yezdegard had to march against the Ephthalites, 
who were making aggressions in Khurtlsan. His attack was so 
vigorous that they had to recross the Oxus and flee to their own 
country. But when he pursued them there, his army was 
ambushed and he had to retreat with serious losses. 

This able and martial king died in 457. He was known as 
the Sipah-dost or Friend of the Soldiers. He is said to have been 
a bitter persecutor of the Christians ; but since he was known to his 
subjects as “ The Clement,” Rawlinson’s opinion is that where 
religious considerations had not come into play, he was fair and 
equitable, mild-tempered, and disinclined to harsh punishments. 

XVII. Hobmazd III. 

The throne was now occupied by Yezdegard’s son Hormazd 
III (457-459), who, though younger than his brother Pirhz, was 
considered by Yezdegard better qualified to be king. 

Piruz sought the help of the Ephthalite king Paganish, 
(called also Chagani Sha,h and ShS.h-i-Haital by Firdausi), and 
obtaining from him a contingent of thirty thousand troops, on 
condition that he would restore the cities of Tirmid and Visfl-gard 
to the Ephthalites, attacked and defeated Hormazd and made him 
a captive. According to Armenian writers, Pirfiz’s comrnander-in- 
chief Rahitm, of the great house of Mihran, caused Hormazd to be 
put to death. But Mirkhond as well as Firdausi mentions that 
Piruz spared his life and treated him kindly. 

XVIII. PiBDZ I. 

The first act of Pirfiz (459-484), after his accession, was to 
subjugate his sister’s son Vatch6, king of Aghounak or Albania, who 
taking advantage of the civil war between the two brothers, had 
thrown off his allegiance and declared his independence. 

Then for five years there was peace and prosperity throughout 
the empire. 
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In the seventh year from the date of the death of Yezdegard 
II, Persia was afflicted by a most terrible drought. Streams and 
brooks all failed, the wells were empty, and even the mighty rivets 
Oxus and Tigris were dried up. The beasts of the field, the fowls 
of the air, the brutes of the forests, and all reptiles perished. This 
dreadful calamity lasted for seven years. In the eighth year, in 
the first month Farvardin, the skies bore clouds, a rainbow was 
observed, and there was a most welcome downpour of rain.* 
Such were the wise and beneficent measures adopted by Pirii;g 
that during this unprecedentedly long woeful period not a single 
soul perished by hunger and not a single man emigrated. All the 
secret storehouses of grain in every city were opened and their 
contents given away to all. A royal proclamation directed the 
owners of cattle and the rich people to relieve the prevailing 
distress by giving their cattle and hoarded stores of grain to the 
people, for which they would receive full payment from the royal 
treasury. All governors and tributary kings were required to see 
that food was supplied from their barns to those that were in need 
and were threatened that if in any village or city any person, 
young or old and feeble, died of want he would put the 
possessor of the grain-store to death. From the third year Pirhz 
stopped the collection of taxes and revenue of every kind from his 
subjects. Money was also distributed from the royal treasury to 
those in need, and vast imports of corn were made from Greece, 
India, the valley of the Oxus, and Abyssinia. 

In 481 Iberia and Armenia unfurled the standard of revolt. 
The people of the former country slew the Zoroastrian king Vazken 
and installed Vakhtang, a Christian, on the throne. The 
Christians of the latter country besieged and seized Artaxata 
and made themselves masters of Persarmenia. A national 
government was set up, with Sahag as king and Vahan as sparapet 

• It i| related that Piruz went in person to the fire-temple of Adar-Khfira in F&rs 
and implored Ahura Mazda to put an end to the calamity. His prayers were heard. 
Hardly had he reached a desert plain in those parts when a cloud rose over the horizon 
and rain fell copiously. In gratitude for this blessing, Piruz built a village in the neigh- 
bourhood and gave it the name of K&mfirfiz, ‘ the desire of Pirflz (has been satisfied) ’. 
People joyfully threw water at each other and this act of spontaneous gaiety became 
the charaoterlstic rite of the feast of Afrejagan, ‘ the Pouring of Water which the people 
of IsphShAn used to celebrate on the 30th day of the month Bahman. In other citiee it was 
held on the day of the first rain. (H. A. P. C., 190.) 

M 
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or cominander-in*chief. Adar-Veshnasp, the Persian governor 
of Armenia, who had gone to Iberia to put down the rebellion 
there, returned with a small army, but met with defeat and was 
slain. In the following year two armies were sent, one under 
Adar-Nerseh against Armenia and the other under Mihran against 
Iberia. 

The Iberians were so hard-pressed by Mihran that their king 
was obliged to seek aid from Armenia. But when the Armenian 
troops arrived, Vakhtang treacherously betrayed them into 
Mihran’s hands and sought his own peace. King Sahag was 
killed and his sparapet Vahan fled. Mihran had however to 
leave Armenia suddenly as the Persian king required his aid 
against the Kushans, who at this period inhabited the maritime 
provinces of the Caspian Sea ; and Vahan returned and took 
possession of the country. But in the spring of 483 the Persian 
general Hazaravougd drove him away and reoccupied most of 
the country. 

At the king’s command Hazaravougd made over his charge 
to one Sh&pur, and proceeded to Iberia to subdue that country, 
which was still hostile. He brought the Iberians to subjection. 
But in Armenia Shapur was defeated by Vahan in two engage- 
ments. 

The classical writers speak of some wars of Piruz with the 
Sagaruri, the Acatiri, the Kushans and others. (E. S. O. M., 
323.) 

A quarrel between Piruz and the Ephthalite king Khhshne- 
waz (Akhshunv^ir or Khushnavar) in consequence of certain 
payments withheld by the former led to a war. By a ruse the 
Persian army which Pirhz had led into the enemy’s country 
was enticed into an inextricable situation. Khushnewttz sent an 
embassy to Piruz offering to allow him to ^Yithd^aw from his 
perilous situation and to return to Persia unmolested if he would 
swear a perpetual peace with the Ephthalites and do homage to 
himself as his lord and master by prostration and delimit a 
frontier between the Ephthalite areas and his own. Piruz had no 
choice .but to accept these terms (A.D. 484). But the humiliation 
of prostrating himself before a mortal was evaded by the casuistical 
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subtlety of the Mobeds, who instructed him to make the required 
prostration at sunrise with the mental reservation that he was 
doic.^g adoration to the rising sun. 

According to some writers this KhushnavS,z was the same 
Ephthalite Shah who had helped Piruz and according to others 
he was his son. The ruse by which the Persian army was led 
into an inextricable position was performed by a courtier of the 
Ephthalite Shah. He got his limbs mutilated, as if at the hands 
of his king, and appealing to the sense of justice of Pirfiz got into 
his confidence and then under the garb of being his guide, led him 
and his army into a perilous situation. (M. As. P., Pt. II, 116.) 

The humiliating treaty which Piruz had been obliged to 
make with the Ephthalite king rankled in his bosom and he 
meditated day and night how to take revenge. He collected 
large forces and determined upon war, in spite of the advice 
of his general Behram and other counsellors against the 
violation of the treaty. He endeavoured to circumvent the 
conditions by having the boundary-pillar, on which the treaty* 
was inscribed and which both the High Contracting Parties were 
bound not to pass, lowered and placed upon a number of carts 
attached together and dragged in front of him by fifty elephants 
and three hundred men, so that he might not be charged with 
passing it. The Chief Priest exposed the fallacy of this casuistry ; 

• Firdausi declares that the Treaty had been made by Behr&m Ghr with the conquered 
Turke and inscribed on a pillar erected on the daihun (Oxus) which was declared to be the 
frontier between Persia and Tdrkestkn, but Pirfiz substituted the name of the Terek for 
that of the Jaihun, and in the battle which justly proved fatal to the perfidious 
Sas&nian king, Akhshunvdr boro a copy of the true treaty on the tip of his lance. Prof. 
Louis H. Gray points out that Firdausi’s geography here is impossible, for the Terek is 
in Cis-Caucasia, nor can he mean the Atrek which is south of the Amft Dary&, and 
that one would expect the alleged boundary river to be the Jaxartes, the modern Sar 
DaryA (Art. “ Peace-Negotiations and Peace-Treaties,” M. M. V., 145-6.) 

There is a parallel historical incident which E. J. W. Gibb mentions in his article on 
Turkey in E. B., ed. IX, Vol. XXIII. The Christian princes, incited by Cardinal Julian 
and in direct violation of the treaty made between Hunyadi, the illegitimate son of 
Sigismund, king of Hungary, and Murad, Sultan of Turkey, assembled their forces and 
under Hunyadi as commander-in-chief, without declaring war, entered the Turkish dominions 
and took many of the Ottoman strongholds in Bulgaria. When the news reached Murid 
he put himself at the head of his troops and advanced to meet the invaders who had just 
captured Varna. Outside that town a great battle was fought, in which a copy of the 
violated treaty, raised high upon a lance, formed one of the standards of the Ottomans. 
The conflict resulted in the total overthrow of the Christians, 
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but yet the king in his judgment conceived that by this way he was 
not violating his vow, and so he persisted in his folly. He appointed 
Balash to be the regent and administer the kingdom in his 
absence, and gave him an illustrious Parsi of the name of Shrkhab 
(or Sarkhvin) as minister and a veteran nobleman, Shffii 
(or Sufz4i) as general. 

The Ephthalite king took up his position in the plain near 
Balkh, and in front of it caused a trench to be dug and got it 
filled with water and masked by boughs of trees and earth. 
A small space of twenty or thirty yards was left untouched in 
the midway. He seems to have been, for a Hun, a singularly 
peaceful man. He sent a message to Piruz, with an eloquent man, 
to offer peace and to expostulate with him and remind him of 
the former treaty whereby the Jaihhn was fixed as the boundary 
between the realms of both parties. But Piruz scornfully dis- 
dained the offei- of peace. 

Khfishnavaz commanded a portion of his forces to go 
across the ditch by the narrow pathway and challenge the Persians 
to battle and as soon as the scuffle began to fly back and 
join the army. The stratagem succeeded. The Persians pursuing 
the Ephthalites hotly were precipitated headlong into the con- 
cealed trench. Among those who perished were Pirfiz and 
several of his sons ; and among the captured were Kobad and 
daughter Firiizdokht and the Chief Priest (A.D. 484). 

According to Firdausi Piruz reigned for eleven years. 
Other writers give him a rule of twenty-four to twenty-nine years. 
The cities of Piruz-Ram, Rushan-Piruz and Pirfiz-Badan were 
founded by him. He was certainly a brave prince and de- 
served the title of Marddneh (the Valiant) which his people gave 
him. On a vase of his which has been preserved his figure stands 
out in relief, chasing wild animals on horseback. 

XIX. Balash (Pal Ash, Vologasbs). 

Pirfiz was succeeded by BalAsh (Palish), who was either 
his son or his brother. In his image on the coins flames issue 
from the left shoulder and the legend gives his name as Hur 
Kadi Valakdshi (‘ Vojogases, the Fire King’)* 
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General Siifrai, who was Marzpan of Za^bulistAn, Bast, 
Ghaznin and KA,bulistan, was a veteran in warfare, of great 
courage, and most skilful with the bow. He was burning to wreak 
vengeance on Kbusbnavaz for the calamity he bad wrought. 
With the new king’s permission he collected an army of a hundred 
thousand swordsmen in Kashmihan and sent to KhhshnavAz a 
declaration of war. KhhshnavAz chose to give battle in Baigand. 
He sustained a signal defeat, a large number of bis troops were 
slain, and he fled to the fortress of Kuhandez, from where he sent 
an envoy to Sufrai to negotiate for peace, offering to restore 
the Persian captives and return the crown and throne of 
Pirhz and all other booty. The Persian general, who was anxious 
especially for the safety of the lives of Piruz’s son KohAd the 
and daugther Firuzdokht and the High Priest, who were among 
Ephthalite king’s captives, accepted the preferred terms with 
the consent of his army. 

Eawlinson (E. S. 0. M., 332) writes, “ Procopius informs 
us that in consequence of the defeat of Perozes, Persia became 
subject to the Ephthalites and paid them tribute for 
two years”, and takes pains to illuminate this information 
with the following observations of his own : — “ This is so 
probable a result, and one so likely to have been concealed by the 
native writers, that his authority must be regarded as out- 
weighing the silence of Mirkhond and Tabari. Balas, we must 
suppose, consented to become an Ephthalite tributary, rather than 
renew the war which had proved fatal to his brother. If he 
accepted this position, we can well understand that KhhshnavAz 
would grant him the small concessions of which the Persian 
writers boast ; while otherwise the restoration of the booty and the 
prisoners without a battle is quite inconceivable.” If this learned 
historian had cared to see Firdausi’s account of this treaty of 
peace, he would have discovered the fact, which we have stated in 
the previous paragraph and which knocks the bottom out of his 
argument, namely, that Khhshnavaz had been forced to capitu- 
late after a battle fought on his own chosen battlefield from which 
he had to flee precipitately having sustained a signal defeat. 

Believed from the Ephthalite danger, BalAsh could now 
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devote his attention to put an end to the troubles with which 
Armenia had been so long afflicted. He appointed Nik’or 
Vshnaspadat, a Persian who was renowned for his justice and 
moderation, to be the Marzpan of that country. Nik’or invited 
Vahan to discuss amicably the terms upon which Armenia would 
be prepared to end the war and put itself in dependence on 
Persia as before. Vahan offered the following terms, which Nik’or 
accepted subject to ratification by the king. (Gray’s art. 
“ Persian Negotiations and Peace Treaties,” M. M. V., 146-7.) 

(1) The first most essential and most important of the three 
conditions of peace is to guarantee us (the Armenians) the laws of 
our country and our fathers.; to make no Armenian a Magian ; 
to accord no one duties and honours because he exercises the 
functions of a Magian ; to remove the fire-temples from 
Armenia ; no longer to cause the Church to sufier outrage as 
has hitherto been the case because of infamous and despicable 
men, to permit Christians, [both laity and clergy], to practise freely 
and fearlessly the rites and laws of the Christian religion where 
and as they will. 

(2) The second is not to judge individuals arbitrarily, but to 
distinguish the good from the bad. 

(3) The third is this : we desire the Lord of the Aryans and 
the King of the nation [i.e. Valagash] to see all with his own eyes 
and to hear all with his own ears, himself to know the good and 
the bad, and not to employ another’s mouth for deciding weighty 

affairs If you grant us these conditions and place these 

promises in our hands, confirming them by the Royal seal and 
signature, summon us and we shall come ; wo shall submit and 
obey the King’s command, and carry out all that he shall command. 

The king gave the necessary ratification. Armenia and 
Iberia were pacified and became instead of weakness a source of 
strength to Persia. 

Zareh, a son of king Pirfiz, raised pretensions to the crown 
and received support from a section of the people. But the 
royal troops, which included a strong force of Armenian cavalry, 
defeated the pretender, who fled, but was pursued, captured and 
slain.* 

* Bawlinaon lay* that the revolt of Zareh and tus relationihip to PirQz rest wholly 
on the teatimony of the Armenian writen. (B, S. O. M., 8M.) 
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Tabari mentions that prince Kob^d now raised a claim to the 
throne, but the attempt failed and he had to leave Persia and 
seek refuge with the Bphthalites. But Firdausi speaks of no such 
revolt. What he says is that the commander-in-chief Shfraj, 
who was beloved of the people and whose word prevailed 
throughout the country, spoke persuasively to the king and 
represented to him that in the interests of the empire he should 
resign in favour of Kob4d, who possessed more wisdom and 
greater administrative ability. The persuasion had its effect 
and Palash handed the crown to Kobtbd. Lazare de Parbe’s 
account agrees substantially with that of Firdausi for he makes 
PalS.sh dethroned by his subjects. (E. S. O. M., 336.) 

The duration of PalA,sh’s reign was about four or five years. 
He was a prince wise, just and mild. Tabari and Mirkhond 
mention that his internal administration gave general satisfaction 
to his subjects. But this could not have been the case ; 
otherwise Siifrai, who represented the people’s sentiments, could 
not have any reason to advise him to hand over the crown to 
his brother Kobiid. 

XX. Kobad and XXI. Jamasp. 

The first year of his reign was signalized by king Kob5,d 
by undertaking a campaign against the fierce Hunnish tribe of 
the Khazars, who from their steppe country between the Volga 
and the Don were making terrible incursions into Iberia, Albania 
and Armenia. He destroyed the greater portion of their army 
and acquired immense booty. To check their incursions in future 
he built the town of Amida on the border line which separated 
Armenia from Iberia. 

KobAd took little personal interest in the administration of 
the empire and for twenty-three years all power rested in the 
hands of Shfr^i. When with the king’s permission Shfrai went 
to Shiraz his ill-wishers poisoned the king’s mind against him, 
so much so that with the assistance of Shahpfir Eazi, who held a 
command in Eai and was a descendent of the famous house of 
Mehrak, Kobad caused him to be arrested and put to death. 

This ungrateful and cruel act of the king roused the 
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people to anger. They revolted and arrested him and his evil 
advisers and consigned him to the Castle of Oblivion, appointing 
Sufrai’s son, Zermeher, his custodian, and giving the crown to 
KobM’s younger brother Jam^bsp. 

Kobad prevailed upon Zermeher, who was of a merciful 
disposition, to release him, and on a dark night both escaped from 
the castle and fled by the way of Ahwaz to the Ephthalite 
court. Other accounts attribute Koba,d’s escape to the assistance 
of his wife, who, as some say, changed clothes with him and 
took his place in the prison, and, as others say, carried him out 
of the castle concealed in a bundle of bed-clothes and coverlets. 
(E. S. 0. M.. 347.) 

The Kh^n of the Ephthalites married Kobad to his daughter 
and lent him an army of 30,000 warriors, with which he returned 
to Persia to recover his throne, the KhS-n making the stipulation 
that when Kobad regained his kingdom, he should cede to him 
the territory of the Chag^bnis with full sovereign rights. 

Jibmisp had no desire to see the country distracted by a 
civil war and vacated the throne in favour of Koba,d. 

King Kobad began the foundation of Madain as a capital city, 
and on the road from Ahwaz to Pars built the town of Arash 
where he established a hospital for invalids. In various places 
new irrigation canals were cut, which increased the country’s 
prosperity. 

Early in his reign arose the arch-heretic Mazdak. He is said 
to have been a native either of Persepolis or of Nishapur in 
Khhrasan. He was a master of eloquence, and claimed to be a 
prophet and preached the creed of communism. 

The Mazdakite movement was strongly influenced by Mani’s 
teachings and was in many respects a furbishing up of Manichaeism, 
combining political aspects with a religious basis. (I. I. S., 191 .) 
Mazdak declared that property and marriage were mere inventions 
of men, contrary to the will of God, Who had designed the good 
things of the world for the common enjoyment of all and forbade 
the appropriation of particular women by individual men. To 
give his cult a touch or colour of asceticism he inculcated abstention 
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from animal food, other than milk, cheese or eggs, simplicity in 
apparel, abstemiousness and devotion. He appropriated the richest 
land and the most beautiful women to the use of his sectaries. 
It is, therefore, no matter for wonder that the number of his 
followers rapidly swelled. The young of all ranks, the lovers of 
pleasure, and the great proporticn of the lower classes in Persia 
eagerly embraced the new doctrines; and Syria and Greece were not 
behindhand in being attracted by the lure of this cult of community 
of women. 

One morning in preaching before King Kob&d, Mazdak thus 
declaimed: — “Five things lead men astray from virtue, namely, 
jealousy, anger, revenge, want, and, worse than all, greed. Only 
by subduing these five demons the path towards God can become 
visible. Due to these five is the craving of man for property 
and women, for the true Faith has disappeared. If thou dost not 
wish to damage the good religion, suffer not wealth and woman 
to intervene. It is these which create jealousy, temptation, and 
want, and are covertly intermixed with wrath and revenge. These 
demons madden even the wise. Therefore, these beasts of prey 
should be allowed no harbour in our bodies.” 

The editor of the variorum edition of 1864 of G. D. F. E. E. 
(Vol. IV, 461-2) offers the following pertinent observations regard- 
ing this heresiarch : — “ Mazdak was either one of those visionary 
enthusiasts who believe that mankind can be rendered at once 
virtuous and happy, or an artful impostor, who, under this pretence, 
concealed the most nefarious designs. The latter appears to have 
been most probably his character. He took for his fundamental 
principle a truth which cannot be controverted that the passions 
of man for wealth and women have been the sources of all the 
hatred, discord, and wars, which have produced the misery of 
the world ; and from this he deduced his false and pernicious 
conclusions, that no remedy was to be found for these evils but 
in a community of goods and unrestricted sexual intercourse.” 
An Oriental writer attributes all the discords and woes that afflict 
humanity to three 0 s, namely zan (oj), women ; zar (jj), gold or 

wealth ; zamin (Oyj), land. 

ei 
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By a clever trick* which had all the semblance of a genuine 
miracle, Mazdak had attached King Kobad to his cause and creed. 
But the king’s son Khusrau, who afterwards became so renowned 
as King Khusrau Naushirvan Adil, Chosroes II, was no partisan 
of the heresiaroh, and when at the latter’s request Kobad pressed 
him to adopt the Mazdaki religion, he asked time to prove the 
falsity of Mazdakism and the truth of the old Faith, and added 
that if he failed to do so before six months were out, he would 
resign himself to the new faith. He sent out intelligent men 
to different quarters and gathered an assemblage of wise and 
learned men. He held consultations with them and then came 
to the king’s court and announced to him that the time to deter- 
mine which was the true religion, Zoroastrianism or Mazdakism, had 
arrived, and if it appeared that the latter was true and the former 
false, he was prepared to accept it and value it more than his life. 
But, added he, “ if on the other hand it be proved that what Mazdak 
had been preaching was false and misleading and he was not 
seeking the way of God, then, 0 King ! thou shalt renounce his 
heres and denounce his mischievous propaganda and leave him andy 
his sectaries to be dealt with by me.” The prince offered Zermeher, 
Kharra,d, Farrahin, Benduye, and Behzad as pledges of his w'ork. 

On the morning of the next day, Naushirvan presented 
himself at the court with his wise men and nobles. One of these 
sages began his interrogation of the heresiarch in the following 
wise : — “ 0 seeker after wisdom thou hast propagated a new 
creed and makest women and riches common property for all. 
Then tell us how a father can know his own child and the child 
recognize its parent ? When all men are on one level and none 
is high or low, who will care to serve and how possibly can there 
be mastery ? Who will labour for thee and me ? How shall 

• The trick is described as follows in I. W. I. of 6-8-33 : — “ Mazdak planned a stupen- 

dous hoax on the Persian King. With the help of a confederate, a tube was made to lead from 

a cavern below the fire-altar to the altar itself On the appointed day the people gathered 

and conducted their hero to the sacred fire-altar itself Mazdak, having addressed the king, 

told him that as a sign of his authority the Sacred Element itself would speak to him. 
Turning to the fire-altar with much dramatic gesture he addressed the flames. Imagine 
the scene when words were heard to issue from the very heart of the glowing tongues of 

fire! Kob&d was convinced of Mazdak’s mission He himself became a genuine disciple 

ef Masdakt* 
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the good man be distinguished from the bad ? On a man’s death 
who wiE be the inheritor of his moveable and immoveable property, 
the king or the citizen, both being in your eyes equal ? Thy 
doctrine will devastate the country. Such evil must not come 
upon Iran. If all would be masters, who would be the servant ; 
and if all wealth be common, who would be the wealthy persons ? 
No prophet has uttered such heresy before. There is madness 
in thee ; evil-doing thou recognisest not as wrong and so leadest 
all men to hell.” 

The heresiarch was nonplussed and his face fell. The people 
raised the cry, “ Let Mazdak never remain near our king’s person 1 
He violates God’s religion. May he never be in this majestic 
court!” 

Convinced of the falsity of Mazdak’s creed, KobAd left 
Naushirvan to decide the fate of that heretic and his adherents as 
he willed. The prince had Mazdak suspended head downwards 
on a lofty scaffold and shot to death with arrows, and three 
thousand of his sectaries who were there were ordered to be buried 
alive in a trench. 

One of the terms of the treaty which Count Anatolius, on 
behalf of Emperor Theodosius, had negotiated with Yezdegard in 
A.D. 442 required the Ronrans to pay annuaUy to the Persians 
a certain amount of money as a contribution towards the expenses 
of a fortified post, known as Juriopach or Biraparuch, which 
the two powers undertook to establish and maintain in the pass 
of Darband so as to be a check on the incursions of the barbarous 
hordes from the northern steppes. The Romans had neglected 
to make these payments though called upon by the Persians 
from time to time. Kobad, finding himself in urgent need of 
funds to reward his Ephthalite allies, sent ambassadors to Emperor 
Anastatius to demand a remittance. The latter’s refusal (which 
Gibbon calls his ‘unkind parsimony ’) of this just demand gave 
cause to KobAd to declare war. He marched into Roman 
Armenia, and captured Mart^Topolis and Theodosiopolis, which was 
the chief stronghold of the Romans (A.D. 502-503). Amida, 
which was a strongly fortified place on the right bank of the 
Tigris, was invested and taken after eighty days and with a loss 
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o£ 50,000 meu. The town was pillaged and the mass of the 
people were carried off as slaves, but a large number of them were 
afterwards liberated by the king’s mercy. 

A numerous force, larger than the Romans had ever brought 
into the field in their battles with the Persians, was despatched 
by Anastatius, under four commanders, to the aid of Amida, but 
before it arrived the place had fallen. 

Aroobindus, the commander of the first of the four divisions, 
with the object of carrying the war into the enemy’s territory, 
crossed the boundary and attacked Arzanene. But the moment 
he learnt that Kobad was marching upon him with his army, he 
Was seized with alarm and fled precipitately, abandoning his camp 
and stores to the enemy. 

Another division, which was led by Patricius and the 
Emperor’s nephew Hypatius, was sm'prised by the Persians and 
put to the sword. 

After the siege of Amida the war continued for three years. 
G-ibbon says, in his concise and caustic language, that the unhappy 
frontier tasted the full measure of its calamities, the gold of 
Anastatius was offered too late, the number of his troops was 
defeated by the number of their generals, the country was stripped 
of its inhabitants, and both the living and the dead were 
abandoned to the wild beasts of the desert. 

So far all the advantage was with Persia. But it happened 
that at this juncture when Kobad could have pushed his advantage 
so as to bring about a striking result, an Ephthalite invasion 
suddenly called him to defend his northern frontier in person and 
he was obliged to leave the conduct of the operations in Mesopotamia 
to his generals. 

With the king’s absence courage returned to the Roman 
generals. Celer attacked Arzanene, destroyed several forts, carried 
fire and sword through that province (A.D. 504) and proceeding 
southward invested Amida and reduced the inhabitants to great 
distress. 

When things were at this pass, there came an unexpected 
denouement. An Espebad (an officer of the rank of commander- 
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in-chief), whose sister was married to King Kobad, arrived at 
the Roman camp as an ambassador from the king with authority 
to make a treaty of peace and declare the willingness of his 
sovereign to sell his conquests for a large sum. The Roman 
generals gave their willing consent and yielded to the Persians the 
exorbitant price of a thousand pounds’ weight of gold which was 
demanded in exchange for Amida and other conquered territory ; 
and a seven years’ treaty of peace was concluded (A.D. 605). 

Gibbon says that the resistance of Edessa and the deficiency 
of spoil inclined the mind of Kobad to peace. But his occupation 
in the war with the Ephthahte hordes, who had again attacked 
Persia, which required all his attention seems the more probable 
cause of his desire to make peace with the Romans. 

The Ephthalite war occupied the Persian king for no less 
than 10 years (503 to 513). 

Anastatius availed himself of Kobad’s difldculties on his 
north-east frontier to put up a series of fortresses upon the Roman 
border in immediate vicinity of Persian territory. Theodosiopolis 
was restored and its fortifications were greatly strengthened, and 
an entirely new colony was founded at Dara or Daras, about 
fourteen miles from the stronghold of Nisibis and four days’ journey 
from the Tigris. 

Between the Euxine and the Caspian, the countries of Colohis* 
Iberia and Albania are intersected in every direction by the 
branches of Mount Caucasus. The principal gates or passes 
from north to south are the Caspian or Albanian Gates and 
the Iberian Gates. Gibbon mentions that the former name is 
properly applied to Darband, which occupies a short declivity 
between the mountains and the sea. This dangerous entrance 
was fortified by the kings of Persia with a mole, double walls, and 
doors of iron. The latter Gates are formed by a narrow passage 
of six miles in Mount Caucasus, which opens from the northern 
side of .Iberia or Georgia, into the plain which reaches to the 
Tanais and the Volga. A fortress which commanded that pass 
belonged to a prince of the Huns by right of conquest or inherit- 
ance. That prince offered it to Anastatius for a moderate price. 
Bat while Anastatius paused and timorously computed the cost 
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and the distance, the more vigilant Kobad interposed and took 
forcible possession of the straits of the Caucasus. 

The new colony of Dara, which constituted a standing menace 
to Persia, was in manifest violation of the treaty of peace made 
by Theodosius with Yezdegard II. So when Kobad was free 
from the Ephthalite war he made formal complaint at Constan- 
tinople of the infraction (A.D. 517). Anastatius could not deny 
the charge and endeavoured to meet it by a mixture of bluster 
with professions of friendship, but when this method did not appear 
effectual, he, by the expenditure of a large sum of money, 
“ either corrupted the ambassadors of Kob^d, or made them 
honestly doubt whether the sum paid would not satisfy their 
master ”. (R. S. 0. M., 361.) 

Next year saw the death of Anastatius and accession of J ustin , 
the Captain of the Guard, to the imperial throne. 

Kaoses was Kob-id’s eldest son, but his most favourite son 
was Chosroes, the fourth son, and the king designed him to be his 
successor on the throne, with a view to strengthen Chosroes’ case 
in the event of the succession being disputed, or, as Gibbon says, 
to render the youth more illustrious in the eyes of the nations , he 
made the strange proposal to Justin that he should adopt him. 
The emperor was inclined to accept this singular proposal, but was 
persuaded to refuse it on the ground that as he had no uatural 
son, a son by adoption might claim to be his heir and therefore to 
inherit from him the Roman empire. Imagination staggers at 
what might have been the consequences if the united sceptre 
of the two greatest empires of the time had been wielded by such 
a monarch as Chosroes (Naushirvan the Great), who, for the 
long period of forty-eight years, occupied the Persian throne after 
Kobad and left a name as the greatest sovereign of the Sasanian 
line and a well beloved king. The history of the world would 
have been entirely different. The Byzantine and Persian empires, 
which so exhausted both their strength and resources in. warring 
with each other, would, as a combined power, have most success- 
fully resisted and survived, and not been engulfed, as both actually 
were, in the rushing tide of Islam’s invasion. 

Kobad directed Gurgenes, king of Iberia, to relinquish 
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the Christian and adopt the Zoroastrian religion. This drove the 
latter to renounce his fealty to Persia and declare his allegiance 
to Justin. The emperor gave him a promise that he would never 
forsake his cause. But when the Persians advanced on Iberia, 
Justin instead of sending his own troops to his succour, contented 
himself with sending to him a small levy of Crimean Tatars. 
Finding resistance of no avail, Gurgenes fled to the difficult country 
of Lazica, and Iberia once more became a Persian possession. The 
Persians penetrated also into Lazic territory and seized some of the 
forts which guarded the passes between Lazica and Iberia. 

On his part Justin sent his army to make a bold inroad into 
Persarmenia. Belisarius, “ the greatest general of the age,” and 
“ one of those heroic names which are familiar to every age and to 
every nation,” commanded these troops along with Sittas. Narses 
and Aratius, who were defending Persarmenia, defeated the inva- 
ders and checked their progress. 

Licelarius, a Thracian captain in the service of the emperor, 
penetrated into the territory about Nisibis, but growing alarmed 
beat a hasty retreat. Justin recalled and entrusted the operations 
in Mesopotamia to Belisarius. 

On the death of Justin, his nephew Justinian came to the 
throne (1st August r)27). Early in the next year, the new 
emperor sent directions to Belisarius to build a new fort at Mindon, 
a place on the Persian border, a little to the left of Nisibis. Xerxes, 
son of Kobad, and Firhz, the Mihran, assailed Belisarius with an 
army inferior to his in numbers and gave him a crushing defeat. 
Belisarius fled from the field to Dara. The Persians demolished 
the attempted fortifications, and MihiAn advanced with forty 
thousand troops to invest Dara. Curiously enough Justinian, 
instead of recalling or degrading Belisarius for his ill successes, had 
on the contrary honoured him with the dignified title of Magister 
Militum per Orient. 

The Mihran sent a message to Belisarius signifying the day 
and the hour on which he should keep in readiness a bath and 
breakfast for his refreshment after the toils of victory. With his 
wonted flippancy, Eawlinson attributes this message to “ the inso- 
lence of an Oriental But since we find Gibbon admitting that 
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the Eoman general though superior to the Mihr&,n in the science 
of war was much inferior in the number and quality of his troops 
which amounted only to twenty-five thousand Eomans and 
strangers, relaxed in their discipline and humbled by their recent 
disasters, we can understand that the shrewd Persian general had 
sent his proud message as much with the confidence of an assured 
success as with the design of increasing the panic of the already 
dispirited defenders and making the accomplishment of victory 
more easy. The Mihra,n’s attack, however, failed and he had to 
retire with disorder, leaving eight thousand of the ‘ Immortals ’ on 
the battlefield. Brig.-Genl. Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 445) 
points out that this battle is of considerable interest as showing 
how the Roman legions had deteriorated and how the Persian 
forces had improved, and that but for the brilliant cavalry charges 
of the Massagetae, who formed a part of the Roman army, Rome, 
although fighting with every advantage of situation and in the 
manner which best suited the legionaries, would have been 
defeated. 

In Armenia also an army sent by KobM under Mermero§s 
for offensive purposes received reverses in two battles with the 
Roman troops under Sittas and Dorotheus. 

In the year 531 Kobid, following the advice of A1 Mundhir, 
Shekh of the Saracenic Arabs, despatched fifteen thousand sol- 
diers under a general named Azarethes to invade Syria on the 
side of the desert in combination with the Shekh ’s troops. The 
watchful Belisarius hastened by forced marches to the defence 
of Syria with twenty thousand men from Dara. On Easter 
eve, 19th April 531, a battle took place on the banks of the 
Euphrates, opposite Callinicus. The Persians gained the victory, 
but in the shades of the evening, when the Persian army drew off, 
Belisarius was able to transport his troops across the river, and 
return to Mesopotamia. 

Not satisfied with the barren achievements of Azarethes, 
Kob3d despatched another army, under three generals, into 
Mesopotamia. 

Belisarius had been hastily summoned to the Byzantine court 
to take the supreme command, both by land and sea, in the last 
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contest between Borne and Carthage, and the principal command 
in M^opotamia now remained with Sittas. The Persians attacked 
Sophene and invested Martyropolis. But news now arrived 
of the death of Kobad and the accession of another king on 
the throne of Persia. The principal Persian general, Chan- 
aranges, on the representations of Sittas that peace would soon 
be proclaimed between the two powers, stopped hostilities and 
retreated within Persian limits. 

On 12th September 631* Kob^ died of paralysis at the 
advanced age of eighty years. He had deposited with his chief 
minister, the mobed Bamburzin, his last testament, wherein he 
bequeathed the throne to Khhsrau (Chosroes), saying that by this 
bequest he had rendered a special service to his ministers and 
all his subjects. 

Bawlinson (B. S. 0. M., 377) criticises KobA,d’s preference 
for Khhsrau as one solely on account of his beauty and because 
he was the son of his best*beloved wife, and which, however justified 
by the event, rested on no worthy motive. But it is clear from 
Firdausi’s account that the king’s preference for Khfisrau over 
his brothers was due to the good qualities which he had noticed 
in him and especially the wisdom and courage which he had 
displayed in exposing Mazdak and the promptitude with which he 
had dealt with that heretic’s dangerous followers. 

KobAd’s long life was crowded with momentous events. He 
was active, resourceful, and possessed of military capacity. He 
founded more cities than any other monarch. We cannot accept 
the judgment of Bawlinson that he suffered considerations of policy 
to smother his religious convictions. By his persuasive eloquence 
and the perpetration of a well-planned fraud, Mazdak had succeeded 
in converting him to his communistic creed, but as soon as 
he was convinced of the falsity of the Mazdakean doctrines, he 
had the good sense to return to the pure faith of Zoroaster. 

His unjust and cruel treatment of Sfifrai was certainly a 
most reprehensible act of ingratitude and tyranny. 

He was a contemporary of the Indian King Yashodharma 
(490650) of MAlwii, The Huns had warred against this Indian 

* This date U aocoiding to Moidtmann'a ** Chronology of the SaeaQiani ", 

69 
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potentate, and Kob^d, who was the son-in-law of the Hunnic 
king, had fought in this war on the side of the Huns, and, accord- 
ing to the Sanskrit writers, lost in this war some of his 
eastern provinces, especially Sind. Sir J. J. Modi (M. As. P., Pt. II, 
349) advances good arguments to prove that this Indian poten- 
tate was known as Vikramaditya and it was he who broke the 
power of the Huns in India. 

Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 447-8) speaks of some ten 
missions having passed between Persia and the Northern China 
dynasty (Toba Wei) between the years 455 and 513 A.D., and 
makes mention also of special embassies sent from Persia to China 
by Kobad and Khusrau (Naushirvan). 

XXII. Khuseau Naushirvan (Choseobs I). 

Prince Kaus (Kaoses), the eldest son of Kobad, assumed 

the insignia of royalty by 
right of birth. The nobles 
were disposed to support him, 
but when the minister E^m- 
burzin produced the late 
king’s will, there was gene- 
ral acquiescence in favour of 
Khusrau and he was instal- 
led (A.D. 531). 

A party of noblemen plot- 
ted to bring prince Koba.d, 
son of the late king’s second 
son Zames, to the throne. 
Zames himself being blind 
of one eye was ineligible for 
kingship, but it was intended 
to make him regent during 
his son’s minority. 

and, according to Procopius, 
Khusrau condemned to death all the sons of king Kobad, together 
with all their male offspring. Kobad, the son of Zames, alone 
escaped. 



KhQarau Naushirvan. 

The plot was discovered in time. 
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iChusrau’s first important act was to summon wise men from 
different parts of the empire into his presence, and, in consultation 
with them, to inaugurate important administrative reforms. Before 
his rule the empire had been divided into a multitude of provinces, 
each governed almost independently by a satrap, who held 
his ofiSce directly under the crown. It was difficult for the King 
of Kings to exercise efficient superintendence over all domains, 
especially those which were remote from the court. Khfisrau 
formed four great divisions or governments, to each of which he 
assigned a controlling officer or viceroy in whom he had confidence. 
The duty of this officer was to guide, control and watch the 
conduct of the satraps within his division. The satraps reported 
to the viceroys, who in their turn submitted general reports to 
the king. 

The first or eastern government comprised Khhrasan, Sistfi,n 
and Kerman. Gibbon adds to these C4bul and Zabhlistan, but, as 
Rawlinson (E. S. 0. M., 427) points out, without much reason. 
The second or northern government comprised Armenia, Azarbaij^n, 
Gil^tn, Khoum, and Isphahin. The third or southern government 
comprised Fa(rs, AhwAz, and the marches of Khazar.* The fourth 
or western government comprised Ird.q, or Babylonia, Assyria and 
Mesopotamia. 

The secret or public agents of the crown were in all quarters 
and kept the king cognisant of the world’s affairs and informed 
him of the complaints and grievances of the subjects and the 
misdoings of his officers. In special circumstances special commis- 
sions of inquiry were appointed. The king made frequent journeys 
through his kingdom and personally investigated into the condition 
of the subjects. His justice was swift and certain. As an in- 
stance, Mirkhond mentions that on one occasion he ordered no 
fewer than ninety officials who had been convicted of tyranny and 
extortion to be executed. In consequence of his justice and other 
good measures, waste lands everywhere were restored to fertility. 
Even in the deserts the young and the old could sleep wdth full 
sense of security. As it were, the sheep and the wolf could 
peacefully drink at the same spring. 

* Warner coniideri Firdanii's inclusion of the marches of Khazar in the toatheru 
division, a mistake, since the Khazars lived beyond the Caucasus. 
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A missive in the Pahlavi language sent by the king to all his 
officers in authority conveyed to them among other instructions his 
clearest injunctions that in all matters the people’s welfare should 
be their first consideration. “ Never be it,” he wrote, “ that upon 
our subjects from the farmers to the B’ire-priests, upon men on the 
dry ground or in ships on the sea, upon merchants engaged in 
land or maritime commerce, the sun shall shine from the arch of 
heaven save in justice and in love. Justice is my treasure, and 
farmers are my troops. The commander who sells his men’s lives 
for gold shall get no entry to my court. But he who is just and 
clement and follows Law and the Way shall be exalted.” He told 
his people to have no terror of his throne and crown, his court was 
open to all, and any person who had a complaint was at liberty to 
approach him at any time, day or night, even if he be then at his 
meals or enjoying sleep or engaged in sport or chase, or closeted 
with his councillors. Thus he worthily earned the appellations of 
AnAshervAn (Naushirvdn),* meaning “ Of the Blessed or Immortal 

A 

Boul”, and Dddgar and Adil, meaning “The Just”, by which the 
people knew him. Eawlinsoti (R. S. 0. M., 455-6) mentions that 
instances are on record of his clemency to offenders, and others 
which show that, when his own interests were at stake, he steadily 
refused to make use of his unlimited powers for the oppression of 
individuals. 

It is mentioned in the Dinkard that Naushirvan issued a 
proclamation calling upon such persons as were well qualified for 
the purpose to come forward and deliver sermons to the people 
with a view to the dissemination of a better knowledge of the 
Mazdayasnto religion and its advantages, and that he adequately 
rewarded these preachers. 

Benjamin (B. P., 231) mentions that Naushirvan early stated 
it as a maxim of his government that it was with the deeds and 
not the thoughts of men that he concerned himself, which shows a 
very extraordinary character of mind when we consider what 
crimes have in all ages been committed in every European country 
in the name of religion under forms of law. In ancient Iran the 

* It geemt that it wai for hia aetTices in patting down Mazdakiam that he got tte 
honorific title of Anfiaherv&n at the hands of hia Iranian co'religionista. (d. K. O. I., No. 
20, p. 219.) . : 
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king was to all intents and purposes the fountain of Law and 
Justice,' and he could make and unmake his own laws as he 
deemed best. 

The survey of the empire which was commenced by Kobad 
was completed by Naushirvan. He changed the system of taking 
a proportion of all produce which varied from a tenth to one-half,* 
according to the fertility of the land, and substituted a fixed tax, 
part to be paid in cash and part in kind. The peasants and 
farmers who were in want of seed and cattle for agriculture could 
get them from the royal shares, and so no culturable land remain- 
ed untilled. Unarable and fallow lands were exempt. 

All fruit trees were counted and an impost of six dirhams 
(about three shillings, four pence) per tree was fixed for date- 
palms and fruit-bearing vines, and that of one dirham for ten 
trees was fixed for olive, grape and other trees which bear fruit in 
autumn.f 

Well-to-do persons who were of the non-agricultural class or 
who would not take the trouble to till the soil were subjected to a 
poll-tax, called the Gezit, which varied from 4 to 10 dirhams 
according to their means. Jews and Christians also paid a 
poll-tax. 

The taxes were payable in three instalments and in their 
collection no oppression of any kind was used. The moheds or 
priests were authorised to exercise supervision over the tax- 
gatherers and to see that no undue exactions were made. 

The land tax was called kharagh and the poll-tax gasith. 
Later on the Arabs used the same Persian terms and pro- 
nounced them as kharaj and jeeia. Males between 20 
and 50 were subject to the poll-tax. The exceptions comprised 
the nobles at court, official dignitaries, ecclesiastics, the military 
men in Government employ, domestic servants and invalids. 
There was also a voluntary impost, called Ayin, It represented 

• According to Pirdami, the former kings took from 25 to 33 per cent as their share of 
the produce except Kobftd, who took ten per cent only and wanted to make a still further 
reduction, but died before he could introduce the change. 

t This is according to FirdausL Masoudi, quoted by Eawlinson, gives the following 
rates of tree-tax : Four palms of Fdrs, six common palms, and six olives, one dirham ; and 
«ach' vine .eight dirhams. : r 
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gifts and free tributes to the king. These were generally offered 
on the Naoroz and Meherga,n festivals. (B. I. L., April 1928, 18.) 

The land system of Khusrau lasted down to the fall of the 
Sasanian empire, and even the Arab conquerors kept it unaltered. 
E. Thomas (T. N. S. P., 3) says, on the authority of the Tarikh 
Gazide, that the description of the revenue system of the 
Sas^bnians was done into Arabic from its original Pahlavi in the 
reign of Caliph Abdblmalik (A.D. 684-705). In India the 
Moghul Emperor Akbar based his land reforms on the settlement 
of Khusrau NaushirvSin. 

In a lecture on Persian Culture delivered by the Et. Hon. 8yed 
Ameer Ali, P.C., before the Persia Society, London, on 20th June 
1913, the learned lecturer emphasized the point that the glory of the 
Sasanians, their culture and their civilization, must be gathered, 
not so much from the records of their conquests or of the 
magnificent display of their courts described by alien writers, as 
from the institutions they left behind. Their admirable system 
of land assessment and of state economy served as the foundation 
of that wonderful structure of administrative organisation which 
the Abbaside Caliphs built up, and which, transplanted into 
Moorish Spain, has come down to modern Europe, and perhaps 
unconsciously served as the model to most of the advanced states 
of our time. 

The water system was carefully attended to. Eoads and 
bridges were maintained in excellent condition, and post-houses 
and garrisons secured the comfort and safety of travellers. 

Khusrau also instituted a reform of the administration of 
the army. Under the previously existing system there was lavish 
waste of expenditure. He created the post of a single paymaster- 
general, whose function Was to carefully inspect and review each 
body of troops before he allowed it to draw its pay, and to see 
that each man appeared before him fully equipped and showed 
his proficiency in the use of arms and each cavalry man brought 
also his horse and exhibited his mastery over it, before each 
man’s pay was disbursed. 

Upto his time the whole military authority was apparently 
c oncentrated in the hands of a single Commander-in-Chief, that 
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oflSce being hereditary in one of the seven most noble families 
of Persia. Khhsrau abolished this office and created the offices 
of four Commanders'in-Chief, having each under his command 
the troops of one-fourth of the realm. (J. K. 0. 1., No. 1 , 23.) 

The strength of the armies of the Sasanian period lay chiefly 
in cavalry, which consisted of warriors belonging to the gentry. 
The Arabs supplied the light cavalry. The infantry, which was 
composed of peasants subject to military service, consisted of 
archers, swordsmen and spearmen. The army was completed, 
besides, by numerous auxiliary troops consisting of the different 
peoples living on the border-lands of the Sa,sa,nian realm. A 
distinguishing feature of the army were the elephants, that were 
brought forward at decisive momenls. 

The full armour of a S^sAnian mounted warrior consisted 
of the helmet, the “ mighfar,” the coat-of-maU, the cuirass, the 
armlets, the gaiters, the sword, the spear, the buckler, the mace 
attached to the girdle, the pole-axe or a club, the quiver with 
two stringed bows and thirty arrows, and two twisted bowstrings 
attached from behind the “ mighfar”. (Ib., 48.) 

In the art of siege the Persians of the S^sS-nian period had 
made considerable progress. Among the military implements 
were the scorpion, ballistas, mobile towers, shooting by “fivers” 
by five arrows at a time, and throwing of naphtha and 
“ fires”. Among the means of the defensive were ditches and 
iron traps. Long and thick shields of goat’s wool, which were 
called “ kilikia”, served to conceal the sapping works. (Ib., 
501.) 

When near the place of battle there was a source of water, 
the same was besprinkled with holy water. With the first arrow 
a holy twig was shot off. The battle was opened by an appeal 
to the enemy to submit to the “ King of Kings ” and to embrace 
the faith of Zoroaster. (Ib., 24.) 

Education was encouraged. Science and learning were patro- 
nised. Orphans and poor children were maintained and educated 
at the expense of the state. Khfisrau himself was a student 
of the works of Aristotle and Plato, which he got translated into 
Persian. The works of other writers of Greece and of 
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were also translated. Seventy archimages and sages, all men 
of knowledge and eloquence, were continually lodged and entertained 
at his court, and he used, when not engaged with justice, largess, 
festivity, or war, to question them and increase his store of 
knowledge. Among these was the celebrated Buzarzemeher who 
became exalted over all those philosophers, and who was often 
called by the Eomans the Seneca of the East. This prodigy of 
wisdom was brought to the royal court from a college at Merv, 
by one Ajadsarav, to interpret a vision which Khusrau had seen, 
(P. S. G. A., 1.) No one was so learned in astrology and physic, 
and he could speak with ease of government, conduct, and policies. 
Firdausi relates seven banquets of the king to the archimages, 
where Buzarzemeher distinguishes himself by his philosophical 
disquisitions, and replies to subtle interrogatories, which the king 
follows with keen delight. The king was wont to give largesses 
to these sages in this way: the treasurer gave four purses as 
largess when Khusrau exclaimed zeh (‘ good ’, or ‘ well done ’), and 
forty purses when to zeh he added zehdzeh (‘ very good ’). Each 
purse contained ten thousand drachms, a drachm being equal 
to 88 centimes. 

In A.D. 529 Justinian closed the School of Athens. Driven 
from their country by his persecution the seven Neo-Platonist 
philosophers and friends, the last of the long lists of Grecian 
philosophers, Damascius, Simplicius, Eulalius, Priscianus; Her- 
meias, Diogenes and Isidorus, resorted to Khhsrau’s court, where 
they received a welcome and enjoyed his hospitality for over 
twenty years. It redounds to the honour of this great Parsi 
king that in his first treaty with Borne he insisted upon including 
a special clause securing to these sages exemption, when they 
returned to their own country, from the penal laws which the 
Boman emperor had enacted against his pagan subjects. He got 
the books of these Neo-Platonists translated into Pahlavi. From 
the Pahlavi they were translated into Arabic after the Arab 
conquest. The Neo-Platonic ideas which are found in ■ the, 
writings of the Persians Sufis are traceable to the influence of 
these Greek sages on the intelligentsia of the Persian court, 
g!d. O. G.P., 334;D.B. P., 50.) , 
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Among other Greeks who gained the king’s special favour 
were the sophist Uranius, who instructed him in the learning of 
Greece, and btephen of Edessa, who was his favourite physician. 

At Jundi-i-Shaphr, a place which is identified with the 
hamlet of bh3,bad in Khuzistan, a school of physic was opened, 
which developed into a university where the study of philosophy, 
rhetoric and poetry was also pursued. Instruction in Greek 
science was imparted here by Greek and Syrian teachers. The 
medical teaching was in the main Greek, but we are informed by 
E. G. Browne, the author of “ Arabian Medicine,” that there was 
undoubtedly an underlying Persian element, especially in Phar- 
macology. This school flourished even after the Arab conquest, 
and the academy of Bait-ul-Hikmat which was founded by Caliph 
Mamun in Baghdad and became a celebrated university of 
Moslem learning was a replica of it. 

King Khusrau sent to India, at his own request, the 
eloquent physician Barzhi who was a famous chief and the 
wearer of a crown, to find the herb that restored the dead to life. 
Barzhi came to learn from Indian sages that the highly prized 
Sanskrit work Panohtantra or Hitopadesha (the Fables of Bidpai) 
was this herb in mystic parlance, and kept by king Dabeshlim as 
a treasure. He brought a transcript of it to Persia and by 
Khhsrau’s command it was translated in Pahlavi. It has since 
been translated into many languages and is said to be surpassed 
in this particular by the Holy ^Bible alone. It is now known in 
Persia by the names of Anwar-i-Soheli (“ The Lights of Canopus ”) 
and Kitab-e-Kalila va Damna (“ The book of Kalila and Damna”). 

It is curious that in the famous Babylonian epic of Gilgamish 
that hero goes in searhc of the Herb of Life. A writer in the 
Times of India of 16th June 1933 observes that this suggests a 
common origin with the Indian Soma elixir myth. 

Khhsrau is said to have ordered the collection and arrange- 
ment of the annals of the Persian monarchy and their compila- 
tion into a Book of Kings. 

Eawlinson (R. S. 0. M., 457) mentions that the Persians 
and even many Greeks, in his own day, exalted Khfisrau above 

measure, as capable of apprehending the most subtle arguments 
68 
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and the deepest problems of philosophy, and yet, relying on the 
estimate of Agathias, he indulges in the remark that there is 
no reason to believe that he rose very high above the ordinary 
Oriental level. Gibbon also makes the uncharitable remark that 
his studies were ostentatious and superficial. 

With a view to increase the population, the king required 
marriageable females to provide themselves with husbands, and 
in the case of their neglecting this duty, the government found 
suitable husbands for them from their own class. The object of 
increasing the population was further served by settling within 
Persian territories the captives taken by the king in the course 
of his wars. In this way large numbers of Syrian Christians 
carried off from the neighbourhood of Edessa were settled in 
various parts of Persia, and a Greek colony, known as Eumia, 
was established near Ctesiphon after the capture of Antioch in 
A-D. 540, as will be narrated hereafter. 

Benjamin’s judgment of king Khusrau is that he was one 
of those rare minds which seek all knowledge for their portion and 
find expansion in almost every form of experience and activity, 
(B. P., 230.) 

The Romans as well as the Persians were weary of war, and 
Emperor J ustiman was anxious to have hostilities ceased in the 
East so as to have his hands free for the prosecution of his designs 
in the West. In A.D, 532, the year after king Khusrau’s 
accession, Justinian made a truce with the Great King and in the 
ensuing year concluded a treaty, known as " the endless peace ”, 
whereof the following were the terms : — 

(1) The two sovereigns should consider themselves brothers, in 
accordance with the ancient custom, and should supply 
each other with men or money as need might arise. 

(2) All places captured by either side during the war just ended 
should be restored to those from whom they had been taken, 
the Eomans to give back to the Persians, among other towns, 
Bolon and Pharangion, and the Persians to restore to the 
Eomans the fortresses in Lazica. 

(3) The Eoman commander in Mesopotamia should make Constan- 
tina his head-quarters instead of Dara. 
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(4) Borne should give the Persians the sum of eleven thousand 
pounds of gold (about half a million sterling) as her contribu- 
tion towards the maintenance of the Caucasian defences, the 
actual defence being undertaken by Persia. 

(5) The Iberian refugees might reside at Constantinople or return 
to their.homes 

(6) A certain Dagaris might be exchanged for another person of 
equal rank. 

Harith bin Jabala, the Ghassanian, a protege of Justinian, 
attacked AI-Mondhar (Manzar), an Arab chief, who was a vassal of 
the Persian king, slaughtered a considerable number of his people 
and carried away much booty. Al-Mondhar came to Khusrau and 
addressed him thus : — ‘‘ If thou art the Shah of Iran and the 
guardian and support of the brave, why should the Eomans lord 
it so and invade the Desert of the Cavaliers ? If the Shah be the 
Caesar’s sovereign lord, the haughty monarch should have his head 
struck off. If the august Shah will give permission no more will 
he behold us coming to him with complaints. In the fight the 
Cavaliers of the Desert shall come out the superior of the 
Rdmans.” 

Khhsrau received weighty representations also from Witiges, 
the Ostrogoth king of Italy, Bassaces, an Armenian chieftain, and 
certain others urging him to declare war against Justinian, who 
was aiming at universal dominion and had already violated the 
spirit of “ the endless peace”. 

Giving careful consideration to these representations, Khusrau 
declared war and invaded Syria. Gibbon’s pronouncement (G. D. 
F. E. E., ch. XLII) that whatever might be his provocations, the 
king abused the confidence of treaties and that the just reproaches 
of dissimulation and falsehood could not only be concealed by the 
lustre of his victories is disingenuous and unwarranted. We find 
from what this historian has consigned to the unimportance of 
a footnote that Procopius, the Greek secretary of Belisarius, in his 
public history, feels, and makes us feel, that Justinian was the true 
author of the war. Firdausi tells us that Naushirvan never 
indiscriminately entered upon a war. When he noticed hostile 
intentions on the part of a monarch, it was his wont, out of 
consideration and forbearance, to send an ambassador to the 
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adversary to offer him a chance of desisting from his evil designs. 
If the other party sought conciliation, Naushirvan was never 
vindictive, but if he persisted in his animosity, then the Great 
IGng wo aid take up the challenge and wage war with vigour. 
Firdausi further tells us that before taking up this war with the 
Romans, Naushirvan had sent an ambassador asking Justinian to 
desist from unfriendly acts and respect the treaty, and declared 
war only when he received in answer an arrogant letter from the 
emperor. When setting his seal upon this letter Justinian 
exclaimed : “ Christ and the cross are with me.” It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the third section, 
called the ArfcAeshtaristana, of the lostNask Dubasrujid, in which 
were given details of the training, equipment and duties of soldiers, 
the choice of commanders, arrangements for the supply of provi- 
sions for the armies, the conduct of troops during a battle, and 
many other military matters, enjoined that before a battle the 
commander of the army should dispute with the non-Iranian 
enemy even through messengers and employ argument for calling 
him to submit to the king of kings and to the Religion of God ; 
in other words, he was to tight only if the enemy declined to submit 
when called upon to do so. We have seen before that this was 
also the actual practice of that great warrior-king Ardeshir 
(Artaxerxes I), the founder of the SasA-nian dynasty. 

IGiusrau followed up his declaration of war by crossing the 
Euphrates in the lower portion of its course and proceeded up its 
western bank. Suron (the Shurab of Firdausi), not Dura as men- 
tioned by Gibbon (G. D. F. R. E., ch. XLII), which ventured to 
resist the progress of the Great King, was forcibly entered and, to 
set an example to other cities, a large number of its inhabitants 
were put to the swnrd, twelve thousand were made captives, and 
the town was subjected to fire. Was it his “ unfeeling avarice ”, 
as Gibbon puts it, or was it “in a fit of remorse ” as Rawlinson 
puts it, or was it really due to his magnanimity, as we are 
disposed to believe, that the Great King set these twelve thousand 
captives free, on the neighbouring bishop of Sergiopolis pledging 
his faith for the payment of such a modest sum as a couple of 
hundred pounds for their ransom ? 

Hieropolis (the ArA.yish-i-Rum of the Shah-nameh) was fairly 
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well garrisoned and its defences were strong. But its inhabitants 
surrendered and paid a ransom of two thousand pounds of silver. 
Berhoea (Aleppo) was reached in four days. Khirsrau demanded 
a ransom of twice the amount taken from Hieropolis, but at the 
bishop’s entreaties accepted half the amount. 

A few days’ further march brought him to the outskirts of 
Antioch. About three centuries after the capture of this rich 
and magnificent metropolis of Rome in the East by Shaphr, the 
second Sasanide king, it was besieged by another king of the line, 
Khusrau Naushirva,n. 

Justinian had sent his nephew German us for the defence 
of Antioch, but that prince, evidently from a wholesome dread of 
the Persians, abandoned the city and withdrew into Cilicia. Buzes, 
to whom had been entrusted the protection of the East, also 
disappeared. The town was almost without a garrison, and it fell 
to the Antioohenes to defend it and their lives as they best 
could. They were offered easy capitulation terms, but as they 
suddenly received a reinforcement of six thousand trained soldiers 
under Theoctistus and Molatzes, w'ho commanded in the Lebanon, 
they rejected the offer. Khusrau stormed and took the place. 
The Roman soldiers fled, but the youth of Antioch carried on the 
struggle until every one of them was slain (A.D. 540). 

Firdausi says that the king was so charmed with the magni- 
ficence of the city and its nice parks, pleasances, and springs of 
water that he rapturously exclaimed : “ Can this be Antakia 
(Antioch) or young spring ? Whoever has not seen Elysium, 
whose soil is musk and the bricks gold, whose trees are like 
y^tkflt and the waters rose-water, and where the earth is the sky 
and the sky the sun, should look on this land. May this land 
of Rum remain ever prosperous ! ” Would we be wrong to 
conclude that the king could not have been so barbarous as to 
consign to the flames, as Procopius alleges and following him 
Gibbon and Rawlinson assert, a city which he so much admired ? 
In any case we learn from Procopius that Khusrau spared the 
cathedral of Antioch, the church of St. Julian, and the quarter 
of the city where the ambassadors whom Justinian had sent to 
h im resided. The rich works of art, the marbles, bronzes, tablets 
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and pictures, which beautified “the Queen of the Eoman East”, were 
removed by the conqueror to his capital Madayan (Ctesiphon). 

The king ordered another city to be built, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ctesiphon, on the model of Antioch, and named it Zib-e- 
Khusrau, i.e., The Ornament of Chosroes. It was also known by 
the name of Eumia (“ The Eoman”). He set his Syrian captives 
at large and gave them this new town to dwell in with the free 
use of the gardens, parks, pleasances, springs and fountains with 
which it was beautified. A stately hippodrome and public baths 
were also constructed for their use, and musicians and chario- 
teers revived the pleasures of a Greek capital. The munifi- 
cence of the Great King provided the fortunate settlers with free 
goods and grain, and they further enjoyed the singular privilege 
of bestowing freedom on the slaves whom they acknowledged as 
their kinsmen. Eumia. was exempt from the authority of Persian 
satraps and placed under a Christian chief directly under the 
crown. The history of the world may be searched in vain for a 
parallel to this singularly munificent treatment of his war-captives 
by this Parsi potentate fourteen centuries ago. 

Ambassadors from Justinian waited on Khusrau at Antioch 
and pressed him to agree to a peace. The terms which the 
king dictated were that Eome should pay him an indemnity of 
five thousand pounds of gold and contract to make a further 
payment of five hundred pounds of gold annually as a contri- 
bution towards the expense of maintaining the Caspian Gates. 
The ambassadors accepted these terms subject to ratification 
by the emperor and furnished hostages. 

After visiting Seleucia, the port of Antioch, Khfisrau made 
his ablutions in the blue waters of the Mediterranean and 
turning to the sun offered solemn thanksgiving to Ahura Mazda. 

He thence proceeded to Apamea, a wealthy Eoman city, the 
inhabitants whereof immediately submitted and on demand gave 
as ransom the valuables of the sacred treasury, including a 

• Maddyan, plural of Madmeh, i.e., a city, .^s the city was situated on both sides 
of the river, it was known by the plural form, meaning the city made up of two cities 
on both sides of the river. According to the Pahlavi treatise Shatroiha-i-Air&n, it was 
called Ctesiphon, because it was founded by one Tns of Sifkan. ThUs the name appears 
to be an abbreviated form of Tus-i-Sifk&n. (M. A, P., Pt. Ill, 48.) 
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fragment of the true cross which was enshrined in a case decorated 
with gold and jewels of immense value. In response to the 
prayers of the bishop and the inhabitants, the king restored to 
them the piece of the cross. The Apameans venerated this 
fragment as a most holy relic and considered it the most valuable 
of their possessions. If the Great King had really been the 
covetous man that Gibbon vainly strives to make him out, he 
could have exacted a very large payment for it from the wealthy 
Apameans. This eminent historian, who would not miss this 
opportunity to belittle the conqueror and revile his Faith, says 
(G. D. F. E. E., ch. XLII) in his customary satirical way that 
the king, educated in the religion of the Magi, exercised without 
remorse the lucrative trade of sacrilege, and after stripping of its 
gold and gems a piece of the true cross restored the naked relic to 
the devotion of the Christians of Apamea. 

From Apamea the king returned to Antioch, where he wit- 
nessed the games of the amphitheatre. Gibbon mentions that the 
Syrians were pleased by the courteous and even eager attention 
with which the king assisted at the games, and that as he had 
heard that the blue faction was espoused by the emperor, his 
peremptory command secured the victory of the green charioteer ; 
and he adds that from the discipline of his camp the people 
derived more solid consolation. These simple facts which Gibbon 
and also Eawlinson have ingenuously related confirm our belief 
that the ‘ barbarian ’ king must have spared most of the city 
and not delivered it wholly to the flames as alleged. 

The Great King now set out to return to Persia, visiting 
on the way the important city of Chalcis, in northern Syria, 
which he suffered to be redeemed by a ransom of two hundred 
pounds of gold. Edessa, Constantina, and Dara also paid ransoms. 

Lazica or La,zistan (the ancient Colchis* and the modern 
Mingrelia and Imeritia), on the Black Sea, was a dependency of 
Rome. Its people had genuine grievances against the Romans in 
consequence of their avarice and exactions and encroachment 
upon their rights. The Romans had seized Petra, upon the 

• Famous as the place where Jason and his Argonauts went to obtain the Golden 
Fleece which was guarded by a sleepless dragon 
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coast, and fortified it. Its Eoman commandant reduced the 
native king, Gubazes, to a pageant of royalty and oppressed the 
Lazi by creating for himself a monopoly of salt, corn, and other 
necessaries which he required them to purchase from none but 
himself. Though they were Christians like the Eomans they 
preferred to put themselves under the protection of the Zoroastrian 
King of Kings and sent ambassadors to his court offering their 
submission (A.D. 540-1). They represented to Khusrau that 
as a result of the addition of Lazica to the realm of Persia it would 
come about that he would have a part in the sea of the Eomans 
through this land, and after he had built ships in this sea it 
would be possible for him with no trouble to him to set foot in 
the palace of the Eoman emperor in Byzantium, 

Khiisrau penetrated up to the Black Sea and received the 
Lazic king Gubazes’ declaration of fealty, and invested the 
strong Eoman post of Petra, which, after a stout resistance, 
capitulated. LazistS^n now became a province of the Persian 
empire. 

The Eoman general Belisarius, who had fixed his head- 
quarters at Bara, advanced in the direction of Nisibis, but finding 
it a hopeless venture to capture it, gave up the idea of attacking 
it, and proceeded to the fort of Sisauranon, a day’s march from 
Nisibis, and captured it. 

Next year (542) the king renewed the campaign, and 
captured Callinicum, In the summer of this year Egypt was 
visited by plague, which spread into Palestine. The king, who had 
started the campaign with the intention of invading the last 
named place, was obliged to abandon his design and to return to 
his own territories. 

The following year saw the king moving towards the 
Armenian frontier. But plague having broken out in his troops, 
he retraced his steps from Azarbaijan. 

Troublfts in Italy necessitated the presence of Belisarius there. 
The Eoman army in the Bast, amounting to thirty thousand 
men, was put under the command of fifteen generals. Induced 
by the king’s retirement, they invaded Persarmenia. But findin g 
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themselves suddenly encountered by a small force of four 
thousand Persians, under Nabedes, which was posted at the 
village of Anglon, they were seized with panic and fled in 
dismay in the utmost disorder. They were pursued and large 
numbers of them were made captives. 

In 544, proceeding westward, the king besieged Edessa, but 
he found his efforts to take it so far foiled that he was content 
to accept the ransom of five hundred pounds of gold which the 
Roman commandant Martinus offered him, and returned home. 

In the following year ambassadors from Justinian waited on 
the king to negotiate for peace. Khhsrau agreed to a five 
years’ truce. For this cessation of hostilities the Roman emperor 
paid the price of two thousand pounds of gold and the services of 
a Greek physician. 

In its fourth year (549) the emperor deliberately violated 
the truce by sending eight thousand troops, under Dagisthaus, 
to aid the Lazi in their revolt against Persia. Pagisthaus laid 
siege to Petra, which was strongly fortified and well provisioned. 
This siege is considered one of the most memorable in history. 
The town fell, but not until after a prolonged and most desperate 
resistance (551). The heroism of the Persian garrison was beyond 
praise. The instant demolition of the fortifications, says Gibbon, 
(G. D. F. R. E., oh. XLII), confessed the astonishment and 
apprehension of the conqueror. 

In the spring the Persians took the field under their distin- 
guished commander Mermeroes. The Iberian passes were re- 
occupied, Eazica was reconquered, and forts were built to 
strengthen the Persian hold. The Persian dominion was further 
extended into Scymnia and Suania. This general Mermerofis was 
of advanced age and lame of both feet, yet he was strong, bold, 
active, and of considerable mental energy. In battle he was 
always in the van of his troops, carried on a litter, and his very 
presence inspired terror to the foe. 

The Lazic War ended in 562 by King Khfisrau agreeing to 
waive his claims to Lazica in return for an annual subsidy of 
30,000 pieces of gold. 

Gibbon mentions that in peace the king of Persia continually 
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sought the pretences of a rupture, but no sooner had he taken 
up arms than he expressed his desire of a safe and honourable 
treaty, and that during the fiercest hostilities the Eoman and 
Persian monarchs entertained a deceitful negotiation. So far as 
we can judge, hearing in mind the magnanimous disposition of 
this king of the Happy Soul (Naushirv&n) and the sense of 
mercy and justice for which he was known far and wide and 
which had procured him the appellation of the Just (Adil), it 
was neither land hunger, nor a militant or quarrel-seeking 
disposition, which led him to undertake military expeditions, but 
it was the praiseworthy motive of protecting and strengthening 
the frontiers of his empire against the attacks of foreign powers 
and making Persia feared and respected by her neighbours that 
led to his warlike operations. 

lesdegusnaph, the diplomatic representative of the Great 
King at the Byzantine court, communicated his august sovereign’s 
willingness to conclude a fresh truce for five years on the 
payment of a sum of two thousand and six hundred pounds of 
gold by the Eoman emperor. Lazica and the country of the 
Saracens were excluded from the operation of the truce. The 
emperor accepted these terms, and a truce was concluded (A.D. 
551 ). 

Gibbon mentions that such was the superiority of king 
Chosroes that whilst he treated the Eoman ministers with 
insolence and contempt, he obtained the most unprecedented 
honours for his own ambassadors at the imperial court. The 
Persian ambassador, lesdegusnaph, numbered two satraps with 
golden crowns among his retinue, five hundred of the most valiant 
of Persian horsemen formed his guard, and his wife and daughters, 
with a train of eunuchs and camels attended his march. So far, 
however, as we can see from the Shih-n^l-meh king Naushirv^n’s 
treatment of the Eoman ambassadors was never one of contempt 
or disdain, but was always marked by courtesy and kindness. 
At the audience which the Great King gave to a Eoman 
ambassador, called Mehras by Firdausi, who was young in age 
but old in wisdom, he told the latter that he esteemed him as 
more precious than the whole land of stately Eum turned to gold. 
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In 553 Mermeroes renewed the Lazio campaign. He seized 
the strong Roman fort of Telephis, and pressing forward drove 
the Roman forces to the coast. But before he could clear Lazica 
of its last Roman soldier as he had hoped to do and would certain- 
ly have done, this brave old general succumbed to a fatal malady. 
Nachoragan, who had a great reputation, took up the command, but 
in the course of two years ruined the Persian cause in Lazica. 

In the early part of 557 a general truce was proclaimed which 
was to extend to Lazica as well as to the other portions of the 
Roman and Persian territories. This was followed five years 
later by a fifty years’ treaty of peace, which was formulated by 
the Roman ambassadors Petrus Patricius and Eusebius and the 
Persian envoy lesdegusnaph, on the frontier between Data and 
Nisibis (562). The terms of the treaty, which was drawn up in 
Greek and Persian, were as under ; — 

(1) The Persians should withdraw from and waive all claims 
to Lazica and restore it to the Romans. 

(2) Rome should pay annually to the Persians, to keep the 
peace, thirty thousand pieces of gold, the amount for the first seven 
years to be paid in advance, three years’ amount at the expiry of 
seven years, and thereafter year by year. 

(3) Neither the Persians, Huns, Alans, nor other ‘barbarians’ 
might enter Roman territory through the Khorutzon Pass (at 
Darband) or through the Caspian Gates, nor might the Romans send 
armed forces against the Persians either there or at any other point 
on the Median frontier, 

(4) The Saracens, as allies of both nations, should be bound by 
the same terms, neither Roman partisans among them bearing arms 
against the Persians nor Persian partisans against the Romans, 

(6) The Christians in Persia were guaranteed the full and free 
exercise of their religion ; they might build churches, but were 
forbidden to make converts from the Zoroastrians to Christianity.* 

(6) Commercial intercourse was to be allowed between the two 
empires, but the business was to be carried on only through the 
regular customs-houses. 

(7) Diplomatic intercourse was to be wholly free and the goods 
of the ambassadors were to be exempt from duty. 

• According to Prof. Gray thl« condition wa« fixed by a convention drawn up after the 
treaty had been ratified, (M. M. V., 151.) Tabari mentious that Juetinian wa» bound to 
build fire-temple* for Zoroaatrians in hi* domiuion*. 
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(8) Saracen and other ‘barbarian ’merchants, subjects of either 
nation, might not journey by obscure routes, but must go via 
Nisibis and Dara, nor might such subjects of either party enter 
the territory of the other party without Imperial permission, any 
infringement of the article, or any defrauding of customs, render- 
ing the ofienders and their wares, upon seizure by the frontier- 
guards, liable to penalties prescribed by statute. 

(9) Any individuals who had passed, in time of war, from 
the Eomans to the Persians or from the Persians to the Romans, 
might, if they so desired, return home without let or hindrance, but 
in time of peace no one might desert or flee from the territory of 
one party into that of the other, but must be handed over, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, to those from whom he had fled. 

(10) Complaints brought by subjects of one party against sub- 
jects of the;other party should be settled by trial either by the plaintiffs 
or by certain men meeting on the frontier in the presence of officials 
of both parties, the individual found guilty to make the damage good. 

(11) Dara should continue a fortified town, but neither nation 
should build walls around either it or any other frontier area, and 
the Prefect of the East should not remain in the vicinity of Dara, nor 
Dara be held by an unnecessarily large garrison. 

(12) Neither party might invade or make war upon a people 
or territory subject to the other party. 

(13) If either party should wrong the other by underhand 
activities which might give rise to ill feeling, the matter should 
be punctiliously adjusted by the judges stationed on the common 
frontier of both states; if they should be unable to make settlement 
the case should be referred to the (Roman) Commander of the East’ 
and then if it were not adjusted within six months, and damages made 
good, the party at faulty should be liable for twice the amount 
in reparations ; if even this should prove ineffective, the plaintiff 
should appeal to the sovereign of the defendant, and if that monarch 
should not pay the plaintiff double damages within a year this 
article should be deemed violated. 

(U) Persia was to take the sole charge of maintaining the 
Caspian Gates against the Huns and the Alans. 

By this treaty Rome virtually became a tributary of the 
Persian empire. Tabari and Abu Hanifah Deinavari, quoted by 
Mirkhond, speak of Rome as paying tribute to Naushirvan and 
Gibbon (G. D. P. E. E., ch. XLII) remarks that the smallness of 
the sum revealed the disgrace of a tribute in its naked deformity. 
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Firdausi also speaks, of Rome paying tribute to Persia, and 
mentions that Naushirvfl^n, on returning from his Syrian campaign, 
had directed Shirui, son of Behram, to collect the tribute from 
the Cccsar regularly without a month’s or even a day’s delay, 
(ribbon further on mentions that in the long competition between 
Chosroes and Justinian the advantage both of merit and fortune 
was almost always on the side of the barbarian. 

According to the Russian historian A. A. Vasiliev(V. H. B. E., 
Vol. I, 162), the important point of this treaty for the Byzantine 
Empire was the agreement of the Persians to leave Lazica ; 
in other words, the Persians did not succeed in gaining a strong- 
hold on the shores of the Black Sea, which still remained in 
complete possession of the Byzantine Empire, which fact was 
of great political and economic importance. 

The Oriental wars in which king Khusrau was engaged in 
the interval between the conclusion of the truce and the fifty 
years’ peace were with the Ephthalites and the Khazars, and 
with Christian Abyssinians, who at the instigation of Justinian 
had invaded Yaman (Southern Arabia) and seized a large portion 
of it. In all these wars Khusrau triumphed. The Ephthalites 
were administered a severe defeat and their king feU by Khhsrau’s 
own hands. The land of the Khazars was wasted with fire 
and sword. The Abyssinians were chased beyond the Red Sea ; 
and Ma’di Karib, son of Saif, son of Dhh-Yazan, of the Himarite 
dynasty, was restored to the throne of his ancestors as the vassal 
or viceroy of the Persian suzerain. After Ma’di Karib’s treacherous 
murder by the Abyssinians, Khusrau appointed a Persian with 
the title of ,MarzpS,n to govern Yaman, which remained a 
Persian province till A.D. 628, when the Persian governor Ba.dh-An 
embraced Islam. E. (1. Browne (B. L. H. P., Vol. 1, 181) mentions 
the interesting' fact that even in early Mahommedan days we 
hear much of the Banu’l-Ahrar, or Sons of the Noble, as the 
Persian settlers in Y^aman were called by the Arabs. One of 
the conditions which Khusrau imposed on Ma’di Karib for 
helping him to his throne was that the Persians were free to 
marry the Arab women of Yaman, but the Arabs should not 
marry Persian women. (M. A. P., Pt. Ill, 46-6.) 
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The expulsion by the Parsi king of the Christian Abys- 
sinians from Arabia, and the restoration by him of an Arab 
prince to the throne of Yaman, although in itself an almost 
insignificant aSair, brought about for the Parsi and Roman 
Empires, the most unforeseen and calamitous consequences. 
Gibbon says that had a Christian power been maintained in Arabia, 
Mohamed must have been crushed in his cradle, and Abyssinia 
would have prevented a revolution which has changed the civil 
and religions state of the world. 

Tabari and Mirkhond speak of a naval expedition sent by 
Khusrau to India and the cession of certain territory to him by 
an Indian ruler. Eawlinson is disposed to doubt this and 
suggests that friendly intercourse has been exaggerated into 
conquest and the reception of presents from an Indian potentate 
metamorphosed into the gain of territory. Firdausi narrates 
that after subjugating the unfriendly Alanis, Khfisrau proceeded 
to India and sojourned there for a time, and at his bidding Indian 
chieftains attended upon him, bringing gifts of brocade, gold coins, 
horses, and elephants. His embassy to Pulikessi II, the ruler of 
B3ida,mi in the Southern Maratha Country, is believed to be the 
subject of one of the Ajanta Caves paintings. 

Whilst he was marching back from India, complaints 
reached the Great King of the ravages committed in Persian 
territory by the Baluchis and the Gilbtnis. He proceeded against 
them and thoroughly vanquished them. Warner (W. S., Vol. VII, 
216-7) points out that Naushirv9.n’s dealings with the Alans 
and the folk of Gilan are historical, but Firdausi substitutes the 
Balvichis, who made themselves very troublesome in his time, 
for another tribe mentioned in his authorities but unknown to 
him, which dwelt north of the Caucasus. 

To protect his subjects living on the Caspian shores from 
the inroads of the Huns, Naushirv3,n built between Iran and 
Turan a strong wall of stone and mortar on broad foundations 
and ten lassos high, employing craftsmen from India and Bfim 
on the work. According to Yakut (born A.D. 1178), the city 
of el-Bab (“ The Gate ”) or Bib-el-Abwab (“ The Gate of Gates”), 
behind which Naushirvin had built the wall, was latterly known 
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as Darband (“ The Bar of a Door ”) or Darband Sehirwan.* 

The Armenians speak of the pass along which the wall is 
built as Honor Pahak, i.e., the Watch or the Protector against 
the Huns. (M. As. P., Pt. Ill, 207-11.) 

In A.D. 551 the king had the sorrowful task of dealing with 
the rebellion of his eldest son AnoshazSd (or “ Immortal Born ” : 
Firdausi’s Nhshzad). This prince had adopted the religion of his 
beautiful mother, who was a Christian. For some reason Khusrau 
had interned him at Jund-i-ShAphr,t which was the seat of the 
Nestorian Metropolitan. Hearing a rumour, which he was too 
ready to believe, that his father who had started for the Syrian 
war had been taken ill and died, he hastened to the capita] and 
summoning the Christians throughout the empire to his aid, and 
counting on the help of the Roman emperor, his brother in the 
Faith, to whom he wrote making his designs known, proclaimed 
himself king. He gathered a force of thirty thousand men and 
lavished on them the treasures which his mother placed at his 
disposal. 

The king wrote an order to R-3,m Bhrzin, the Warden of the 
Marches of Madain, to take an army against Nhshza.d. Out of 
pure good nature the distressed monarch instructed the Warden to 
proceed carefully, to act with moderation, and before taking any 
action to try conciliation, as the prince was misled by evil- 
doers and heretics. The Warden was told to bear in mind that 
the rebel was after all of the king’s own flesh and blood, and all 
endeavours should be made to capture him alive if possible. 

The army of Rim Bhrzin met NhshzSd’s forces, in which 
there were many Christian chiefs and clericals, and the leader 
himself was a priest called ShammAs by Firdausi. Prior to the 
battle, a mailed knight, Piruz-6-Shir (Firuz of the Lion), came 
forth from the Persian army and declaimed that the prince must 
not contend with the royal troops, but should implore the king’s 
mercy, because his opposition would bring him disaster and 

* The Kaiy&nian king Gflihtasp had buUt a wall, 720 miles long, from Beidah in Persia 
to Samarcand, as a defence against the Huns. (See p, 129 sitpva.) 

t So Firdausi Procopius gives Belapaton as the place of exile. According to Mirkhond, 
the prince wa* forbidden to quit the precincts of the palace. (B. S. O. M., 452.) 
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repentance. The remonstrance was in vain. A fierce battle 
ensued, in which the rebellious prince was mortally wounded by 
a chance arrow. He summoned a bishop and made his final 
confession. To the Eoman warriors he spoke, “ To fight one’s sire 
is vile and accursed.” Procopius’ account that he was carried a 
prisoner to his father who made him unfit to rule by putting 
out his eyes is unreliable as it differs from the account of 
his death in battle as narrated by Mirkhond and Firdausi and ill 
accords with Naushirvan’s tender fatherly sentiments as expressed 
in his letter to Ea,m Burzin. 

In 569 or 570 the Khan of the Turks, whom Tabari calls 
Sinjfbu, invaded Persian territory and occupied Shash, Ferghana, 
Samarcand, Bokhara, Kesh, and Nesf. But hearing that the 
king’s son Hormazd was approaching with an army, he fled 
precipitately to the remotest part of Turkesta,n, evacuating the 
lands that he had seized. 

The year 572 witnessed a serious rupture between the Eomans 
and the Persians. There was a rebellion in Armenia which is 
attributed to the proselytising activities of the Persian governors. 
Justin II, who had succeeded his uncle Justinian in A.D. 565, 
courted war by declaring his intention of taking the Armenians 
under his protection, and calling upon the Great King to let 
them alone. Marcian, the Magister Militum per Orientem, 
defeated a Persian force and besieged Nisibis. Despite his 
advanced age, Khusrau marched to the relief of that place, 
compelled the Eomans to raise the siege, and invested Dara 
(Sakila of the Shah-nameh), behind whose strong walls they had 
taken shelter. After a gallant defence for about six months this 
most important Eoman fortress in the south-east fell (A.D. 573). 
Here he was joined by his skilful general Adarman, who in the 
meanwhile had entered Syria, set fire to the suburbs of Antioch, 
and taken and destroyed Apamea. It is said that no less than 
2,92,000 captives were taken by the Persians. 

Justin chose Count Tiberius, captain of the guards, as his 
coUeague, and the latter took the management of the war into 
his own hands in conjunction with the Empress Sophia. The 
two Caesars sent an envoy to Khusrau, fortified with an autograph 
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letter from the Empress, for the purpose of securing = a temporary 
suspension of hostilities for a year, during which the dispute 
between the two powers could be satisfactorily settled. Eoihe 
purchased this truce by the payment of 46,000 gold aureii to 
Persia. 

Evidently Tiberius had no intention of remaining at peace 
with Persia. He used every effort to amass troops from different 
quarters of the Roman empire and even from beyond it, and an 
army of 150,000 men was gathered on the eastern frontier. But 
he had such wholesome terror of the Persian arms that instead 
of entering upon a campaign after all these preparations, he sent 
an embassy to the Great King for an extension of the truce (A.D 
575). The prudent Khusrau accepted a three years’ truce, Rome 
agreeing to pay an annual amount of 30,000 aureii during its 
continuance. Armenia was excluded from the operation of this 
agreement. 

King Khhsrau marched with his army to the rebellious 
Armenia, which offered no resistance. Before the close of the 
year he entered the Roman territory of Armenia Minor and 
threatened Cappadocia. Justin opposed his progress, and Kurs, 
a Scythian captain who commanded the right wing of the 
Romans, obtained an advantage in a partial engagement over the 
Persian rear-guard and captured the camp and baggage. Th is 
was the only one out of a score and more of fights in which 
Khhsrau was personally engaged that he was worsted, and 
Rawlinson points out there are circumstances which make it 
probable that this single check was of slight importance. (R. S. 0. 
M., 468.) The king avenged himself by surprising the Roman 
camp and destroying it. After taking and destroying Melitene, 
he returned to his own country for winter quarters. 

Next year he laid siege to Theodosiopolis without success. 
But his general Tamchosro gave a severe defeat to the Romans 
in Persarmenia, which returned to its allegiance to Persia. 

The three years’ truce expired in A.D. 578, and in the 
spring of that year hostilities were resumed. The Persian 
generals Mobodes and Sapogs laid waste the Roman Armenia, 

and Tamchosro ravaged the country around Amida. On the 
65 
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other hand, the Roman commander Maurice made a counter- 
movement and penetrated Persarmenia, which was denuded of 
troops, and destroyed the forts and pillaged the country. He 
occupied Arzamene, seized Singara, and carried his incursions as 
far as the Tigris. If the Roman arms were really crowned with 
such successes, it is difiScult to understand the eagerness of 
Tiberius, if Dara were restored to him, to evacuate Persarmenia 
and Iberia, surrender Arzamene, with its stronghold Aphumon, 
and pay, besides, a sum of money. Whilst the Roman ambassa- 
dors were bringing these terms to Ctesiphon, the Great King 
passed away (A.D. 579). 

Under this just, wise, vigilant, and martial yet merciful 
monarch Persia achieved great eminence, expanded on all sides, 
and enjoyed abundant prosperity. At his death the Persian 
Empire extended from the Red Sea, including Southern Arabia, 
and parts of East Africa, to the Caspian ; from the Euxine to 
the distant banks of Jaxartes ; and from the Mediterranean to 
the Indus. (A. P. P., 3, 4.) The prophet Mohamed spoke 
with pride of being born during the regime of this king. It is 
stated in the Hadis: — 

JslJ 1 l»*l f 5^1 ' y aAc I l) li 

(“ The Prophet, on whom be peace ! sayeth 

I was born in the reign of King Naushirvan the Just ’.”) 

Sheikh S4di writes : — 

(“ K3,run who’d forty chests of treasures died ; 

Not NaushirvA,n, whose name for goodness doth abide.”) 

(“ The blessed name still lives of NaushirvAn, 

For justice, though himself is long since gone.”) 

Firdausi describes him as at once the king (Sh^h) and paladin 
(Pehelw^bn), at once a warrior and archimage (Mvibed), at once 
the Fire-priest (Hirbud) and the army leader (Sapehbud). He 
had emissaries everywhere who kept him informed of all affairs, 
and he did not leave, the empire’s administration to his minister. 
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He was the greatest general of his time. The Eomans, “ the 
masters of the world”, had a wholesome terror of his name. 
Justinian was repeatedly forced to sue for peace and pay for it. 
Benjamin (B. P., 232) makes the shrewd observation that the 
payments made by Justinian to the Persian king for keeping the 
Ephthalites out of the Eoman dominions was in reality a tribute 
paid to keep NaushirvS.n himself out of the territories of Justijinian. 

During his reign Persia placed an embargo on the export 
of silk to the Eoman empire. The Persians made purchases of 
silk and other articles of commerce in China itself and employed 
Turks as carriers. It was only after two Persian Nestorian monks 
had in A.D. 550 smuggled from China the egg of the silk-worm 
concealed in a bamboo staff that sericulture was introduced in 
Eome. Factories for the weaving of silk stuffs rapidly sprang 
up in Constantinople, Tyre, Antioch and other places. The silk 
industry became a monopoly of the state and brought a large 
income to the Byzantine government. 

Tabari and Hamza Isfah4ni include Sarandib (Ceylon) 
among the conquests of NaushirvAn; and Sir James Tennent 
mentions in his book on Ceylon that the Persians under Naushir- 
v4n held a distinguished position in the East, their ships 
frequented the harbours of India, and their fleet was successful 
in an expedition against Ceylon to redress the wrongs done to 
some of their fellow countrymen who had settled there for purposes 
of trade. The conquest of Ceylon by a Persian fleet is mentioned 
also by M. Eeinaud. Hadi Hasan, the author of a History of 
Persian Navigation, is however of opinion that the Oriental 
historians have apparently converted an economic conquest into 
a naval victory. 

In the reign of Naushirvan the game of chess was intro- 
duced from India into Persia, and a new game was invented by 
the gifted sage Buzarzemeher to test the wisdom of the sages of 
India. 

The Pahlavi treatise Vijarish-i-Chatrang va Hanakhtunishn- 
hVin-Artakhshir (“Explanation of the game of chess and arrange- 
ment of Vin-Artakhshir ”), which is extant, relates how King 
DivsAi^ of India sent the game of chess to the court o| 
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Khusrau with his envoy Tatritvas or Takhtrit6s with a challenge 
to solve the game or pay subsidy. Sixteen pieces of the game 
were made of diamonds and an equal number of red rubies, and 
for presentation to the Persian king Tatritvas brought from 
the king of Hind 1200 camels loaded with gold, silver, jewels, 
pearls, and rich clothes, and 90 elephants carrying other choice 
gifts. Khusrau asked for four days’ time. On the third day 
Buzarzemeher stood up and said that he would solve the game 
easily and secure tribute from the Hindi monarch, and would 
prepare another game and send it to Divsaram which he would 
not be able to solve. He then gave to Tatritvas the solution of 
the game of chess, played three games with him, and won each 
time, whereupon the Hindi envoy addressed the king thus: 
“ Be thou immortal ! This greatness, glory, bravery, and victory 
God has conferred on thee, and He has made thee the lord of 
Iran and non-Iranian countries. Several wise men of India 
devised this game after great toil and sent it to this court and 
none could solve it, but thy Bhzarzemeher through innate wisdom 
has explained it easily and quickly. He has by this wealth 
increased the Emperor’s treasures.” 

On an auspicious day Khusrau sent Bhzarzemeher with the 
game he had invented to India. To this game Buzarzemeher gave 
the name Vin-i-Artakhshir after the name of Artakhshir 
(Artaxerxes I). King Hivsaram asked for forty days’ time to 
get the game solved by the wise men of his court. But there 
was nobody there who could do so, and consequently Bhzarzemeher 
obtained tribute from the Hindi ruler and returned to Persia 
loaded with honour and presents. 

In the place of the game of Vin-i-Artakhshir, Firdausi speaks 
of the game of Nard as the one which Buzarzemeher invented and 
took to India. This game is wholly different from Vin-i-Artakh- 
shir. It was played with dice and resembled backgammon. 

Several countries in the East and in the West have received 
the honour of being the home of the game of chess. But modem 
opinion is almost unanimously in favour of India as the place of 
origin. Firdausi gives at some length the legend of the invention 
of this king of all indoor games. His story is this. Two sons of 
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a Hindi queen quarrelled about the succession, as their contention 
resulted in the death of one of them, the other invented the game 
of chess to console the queen-mother and keep her mind enter- 
tained. 

The palace, Takht-i-Khusrau at Madain (Ctesiphon) on the 
left bank of the Tigris, thirty kilometres south-east of Baghdad is 
commonly attributed to Chosroes I (Naushirvan). Firdausi 
attributes it to Chosroes II (Khusrau Parviz). But Herzfeld, on the 
authority of Ibn-al-Muqaffa and on archaeological grounds, assigns 
it as the work of Shapur I. Its facade and vaulted roof 72 feet 
wide, 85 feet high, and 115 feet deep are the finest remains of 
SSiSanian architecture and still exist to indicate the grandeur of 
this renowned palace. The vaulted roof was ornamented with 
golden stars so arranged as to represent the motions of the planets 
among the twelve Zodiacal signs. Theophylact of Simocatta 
mentions that Greek materials and Greek workmen were employed 
in its construction. (E. S. 0. M., 592.) Firdausi mentions that the 
architect was a Euman. 

During the sixth century Ivon, a Persian Christian bishop, is 
said to have visited England. In 1001 this bishop’s body was 
miraculously discovered by a ploughman in Huntingdonshire and a 
church was dedicated to the saint, who has given its name to St. 
Ives. Sir Percy Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 458) believes this 
the earliest recorded connexion between Iran and England. 
Hormisdas who held the high and holy office of the Pope of Kome 
from 514 to 523 was also a Persian. 

XXIII. Hobmazd IV. 

Hormazd IV (579-590), Khvisrau Naushirvan’s son by Fakim, 
the daughter of the Kh4n of the Turks, assumed the crown on his 
father’s death amid the universal approval of his subjects. He was 
surnamed Tfirk-zadeh or Turkish born. He ruled well for some 
time, but when he felt secure on the throne, he displayed his evil 
nature and assassinated several innocent men whom his father held 
in honour. 

With the death of the redoubtable Khusrau the hopes of Eome 
to recover her lost prestige began to revive. At £j:st Tiberius tried 
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to enter into a peace with the new king, offering to relinquish all 
claim on Armenia and receive Dara in exchange for Arzanene and 
its fortress, Aphumon. But Hormazd refused to part with any place 
and insisted upon Eome paying an annual subsidy if she wanted 
peace with Persia. So hostilities were resumed and the war went 
on between the two powers with varying fortunes throughout the 
reign of Hormazd. 

Whilst things were at this pass in the west, serious trouble 
arose in the north-east. The Great Khan of the Turks, whose 
name Firdausi gives as Sawa,* crossed the Oxus at the head of 
three or four hundred thousand Turks and seized Balkh and 
Herat and threatened to carry his arms into the heart of Persia. 
Hormazd selected a courageous and experienced general, Behra,m 
Chobin, who belonged to the famous house of Mihrinand was march- 
lord of Kai and governor of the North, to take an army and check 
the progress of the Turks. With a small force of picked veterans, 
aged about forty, BehrA/m marched against the Kh&n and after several 
small engagements gave the Turks a defeat, the Kha.n losing his 
life on the field. The arrow which brought down the KhS.n was 
a four-plumed one shot by BehrAm Chobin from his bow of ChS,ch. 
This, according to Tabari, was one of three that gave renown 
to archers in Persian story, the other two being that of Arish, 
and that of Sufrai who in the war undertaken to avenge King 
Piruz shot at a chief in the vanguard of Khdshnavaz and pierced 
his horse’s head with an arrow. (W. S., Vol. VIII, 75.) 

In a second struggle the Khan’s son was made a captive, an 
enormous booty was seized and a tribute was exacted from the 
Turks. 

In the tenth year of Hormazd’s reign an Arab army, led by 
Abbas and Amr, invaded that portion of Mesopotamia 
which was ruled over by Persians and from which annual 
tributes were gathered, and ravaged a good part of the fertile 
dominions on the banks of the Euphrates. Owing to the invasion 


S&wa is merely the Pereian form of Chaon-woti — the name given in the Chineae 
oflioial report* of the period to the princee of uoall itatei on the Oxue. (W. B.. Vol. 
VIII, 72.) 
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of the country by the Turks also from another direction, Hormazd 
had to make peace with these Arabs. (M. A. P., Pt. Ill, 49.) 

Hormazd determined on renewing the Lazic War and ordered 
Behr^l.m Chobin to invade the lands south of the Caucasus and 
inflict a final blow on Eome. In a battle fought on the Araxes 
Behr^bm sufiered a defeat at the hand of the Romans. 

The King, who had grown jealous of this great general of 
his, was glad to take the opportunity of his defeat to disgrace him. 
So he deprived him of his command and sent to him with an 
ill-favoured ignoble messenger a black spinning-wheel, a distaff, 
and some cotton together with a set of female garments, consisting 
of a black woollen chemise, a pair of red trousers, and a yellow 
veil. 

This gave Behram Chobin a mortal offence and he flew 
into open revolt against his unwise and ungrateful monarch. 
He was able to enlist the support of his army and of the provinces. 
Troops despatched by the king under Pherochanes to subdue 
the insurgents mutinied, murdered their commander, and joined 
the rebel army. 

Hormazd had confined himself within the walls of his capital, 
Ctesiphon, through fear and was suspicious of everybody. He sus- 
pected his own son Khusrau Parviz,* and at the instigation of an 
ambitious noble plotted for his death, but the prince, warned in 
time by a chamberlain, escaped from Ctesiphon by night and 
reached Azar Abadg^n. His own brothers-in-law, the bold warriors 
Bindoes (Bandwi) and Bostam (Gostaham), were also thrown into 
prison as suspects. His severities led to a revolt within the palace. 
Bindoes and Bostam were forcibly released from prison, and under 
their leadership the malcontents fired the palace gate and entering 
the imperial hall reached the king, flung him down from his 
throne, put out his eyes with the searing irons, and committed 
him to prison, where this one of the worst rulers Persia ever had 
was afterwards bowstrung by Bindoes and Bostam. Chosroes, 
the celebrated Khtisrau Parviz, was declared king of Persia (A.D. 
590). 


» • Parviz ’ i* a variant of the Persian word ‘ Pirflz ’ which meanz ‘ Victorioua ’ (Warner). 
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XXIV. Khusbad Paeviz (Chosroes II). 

The rebel Behram Chobin advanced from Adiabene to Holwan, 

and took up a position at a distance 
of about a hundred and fifty miles 
from the capital. The youthful king 
recognised that such a warrior must 
either be won by kind overtures, or, if 
he sought fight, be dealt with with a 
vigorous hand and vanquished. A 
civil war, which can only involve the 
country in misery, did not appeal to 
him. But as Behram, who aspired 
to the crown, treated the king’s con- 
ciliatory overtures with disdain, the 
latter prepared vigorously for war. 

In the first brush of battle most 
of Khusrau’s troops deserted him 
and joined the rebel forces. He 
escaped with a few faithful soldiers 
and decided to seek succour from the 
Eomans. When he reached Circesium, the Eoman governor 
Probus received him with honour ; and subsequently at the 
invitation of Emperor Maurice he took up his residence at 
Hieropolis. 

Maurice sent seventy thousand men of his own forces under 
the command of Narses, a noted Persian general in the service of 
Eome, to the aid of Khusrau and releasing the Persian prisoners 
who Were in confinement at Constantinople bade them join their 
king’s colours (591). He advanced also a subsidy amounting 
to above two millions sterling. According to Masoudi, Tabari, and 
Firdausi, he gave also his daughter Mariam (Maria) in marriage 
to Khusrau, as “ affinity would make alliance sure.” By the 
treaty of alliance Khhsrau ceded to his father-in-law his rights in 
Egypt and Syria which his grandfather NaushirvS,n had conquered.* 

* According to the Armenian historian Thomas Artsruni, Khilarau agreed to cede to 
Byzantium Syria and Assyria as far as Nisibis, Tanuterakan in Armenia as far as Ararat and 
Dvin and the shores of Lake Bznunik to the village of Arest, and the major part of Iberia as 
far as Tiflis, (Louis H. Gray’s art. “ Peace Negotiations and Peace-Treaties,” M. M. V., 162.) 
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As to the marriage of a Zoroastrian with a Christian princess 
Masoudi refers to the custom of the kings of Iran which required 
that an Iranian can marry the girl of a non- Iranian, but not give 
an Iraohan girl in marriage to a non-Iranian. (M. As, P., Pt, IV, 
22.) Gibbon does not refer to Khhsrau’s marriage with Maurice’s 
daughter, but he does speak of Maurice as Khusrau’s adopted father 
and of Khhsrau as his son. (Ib., 23.) 

The Greek chroniclers relate that during his sojourn in the 
Eoman territory, King Khusrau had entirely abjured the Zoroastrian 
religion, and that he professed a peculiar veneration for the Virgin 
and for certain saints of the orthodox calendar. Evagrius goes 
to the length of giving the text of a thanksgiving addressed by the 
king to Saint Serge for his successes in war and the pregnancy 
of Princess Shirin, But this writing of doubtful authority scarcely 
deserves to be noticed, (K. I. S. M., 113.) 

Khdsrau was joined by the Persian troops in Nisibis and by 
his uncle Bindo^ who had escaped from the prison into 
which BehrA.m had thrown him. Armenia also declared for him, 
and several Armenian and Persian grandees gathered to his 
standard. In AzarbaijAn a second army was raised by his other 
uncle Bos tarn. Two pitched battles were fought between the 
royal troops and the army of Behritm. In the first the rebels had 
a slight advantage. In the second which took place near the Zab 
in the summer of 591, Behram sustained a severe defeat and 
fled with four thousand men. The detachment which Khhsrau 
sent in pursuit was unable to overtake him. 

BehrAm fled towards the eastern provinces of the Oxus and 
sought the protection of the KhAn of Turks, who received him 
well and gave him the hand of his daughter in marriage. But 
soon after he fell a victim to the poisoned dagger of a slave of the 
Khto’s wife. 

In the meanwhile, a small body of the royal troops under 
Mebodes had without a blow taken Seleucia and Ctesiphon, which 
BehrAm had abandoned to their fate. 

The people suspected Khhsrau of being his father’s murderer 
or at least of being an accomplice in his murder. But we are 
M 
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told in the Shah-n^meh that Khusrau on his return to Ctesiphon 
and election as king visited his father and sighing deeply as he 
saw his blinded face said that he sought not the crown and 
would lay his head before his sire’s throne. Hormazd took a 
promise from him that he would bring Banduye and Gostaham, 
the perpetrators of the outrage, to punishment, although he owed 
his throne to them. The former, who was at his court, was 
seized and drowned in the Tigris. To the latter, whom he had 
appointed governor of Khurasan, Qumis, GurgS.n and TabaristS,n, 
he sent an order of recall. But Gostaham, suspecting the king’s 
design, flew into rebellion and declared himself an independent 
king in the north country, where he ruled up to the beginning 
of A.D. 596. When he was overpowered by Khusrau, he took 
refuge with the Turks in Transoxiana where he was murdered by 
his wife Kurdiyeh (Firdausi’s Ghrdwi). According to Tabari and 
Firdausi, she committed this foul deed at the instigation of 
Khhsrau, who promised her both his heart and home. But the 
Armenian chroniclers ascribe the assassination to the Koushan 
king Pariok, whom Gostaham had conquered. (R. S. 0. M., 495.) 

A general levy made by Khhsrau of the male inhabitants of 
that part of Armenia which he had not ceded to Rome conquered 
Hyrcania and Tabaristan and re-established Persian sovereignty 
from Mt. Demavend to the Hindu Kush. 

In 602 the centurion Phocas deposed Maurice and getting 
Lilius to murder him assumed the purple himself and sent 
Lilius as envoy to the Persian court to announce his assumption 
of the imperial throne. Khhsrau, in whose court Maurice’s son 
Theodosius had taken refuge, seized this murderer of his friend 
and ally Maurice, and threw him into prison, and declared war 
on Phocas. 

In a battle near Dara Khusrau defeated the Roman general 
Germanus, and at Arxamhs forced Tjeontius, who had succeeded 
Germanus, to surrender with his army. In 605 he took Data 
after nine months’ siege. His was a most triumphant progress. 
Tur-abdin, Hesen-Cephas, Mardin, Capher-tuta, Amida, Carrhae, 
Resaina, and Edessa fell before his arms. Carrying the war into 
Syria, he captured Hieropolis, Kenneserin, and Berhcea, One of 
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his generals took Satala and Theodosiopolis, and attacked 
Cappadocia. Phrygia, Galatia and Bithynia were ravaged, and 
the Persian forces penetrated so far west as Chalcedon, which lay 
opposite Constantinople, on the other side of the strait. In 611 
Khhsrau undertook the invasion of Syria and sacked Apameia 
and Antioch. The following year saw a second invasion of 
Cappadocia, and its capital Caesaria Mazaca, which was the 
principal Eoman stronghold in those parts, was taken. 

In 614 Khusrau’s great general Shahr-Barz seized Damascus 
with the country around it, where the Persians made a footing 
for the first time. When he advanced to Palestine a body of 
twenty-six thousand bigoted Jews joined him. The holy city was 
taken by assault after a short siege of eighteen days. Large 
numbers (sixty thousand according to some sources) of the Christ- 
ian inhabitants were massacred chiefly by the fanatic Jews, and 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre erected by Helena and Con- 
stantine was robbed of its treasures and set on fire. Thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants, including the patriarch Zacharias, were 
carried into captivity, and one of the dearest relics of Christendom, 
the True Cross was taken to Ctesiphon and given to the charge of 
Khvlsrau's beautiful Christian queen Shirin. 

Shahr-Barz now carried his triumphant arms into Egypt, and 
captured Pelusium and Alexandria (616t). An easy conquest was 
made of the whole country, and the triumphant flags of the 
Persians flew as far as the confines of Ethiopia. After the long 
period of nine centuries Persia reacquired the kingdom of Egypt, 
which was first conquered by the Achaemenians. The loss of 
Egypt, which was the granary of Constantinople, was extremely 
detrimental for the Byzantine Empire. 

Another great general Shaken (Saina) starting from 
Cappadocia marched victoriously through Asia Minor, driving 
back the Roman legions as far as the shores of the Thracian 

• Aooording to the learnad lexioogtapber RiohardBon, Shirin was Irene, the daughter 
of Emperor Maurice. According to D usti (“ Iraniiche Namenbuoh”. 302), she wae an 
Araneean from KhuziaWn. One of the paintings in the Ajanta Caves is supposed to be 
copied from a portrait of Khusrau and Shirin. 

t Vasiliev gives 618 or 619 as the probable year of the fall of Alexandria. (V. H. B, E., 

VoL 1.988.) 
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Bosphorus, and laid siege to Chalcedon, which fell after a vigorous 
resistance (617). 

The young Heraclius, who was set on the throne in place of 
the brutal Phocas, sent three Eoman nobles as ambassadors to the 
Persian court to sue for peace. Khusrau’s reply was emphatic ; — 
“ The empire was his and Heraclius must give it up to him.” 
We can understand this emphatic assertion and claim when we 
remember that Khhsrau was the adopted son, if not also the son- 
in-law, of Emperor Maurice. 

By the conquest of Chalcedon on the sea of Marmora near the 
Bosphorus the Persians were within a mile of the Eoman capital, 
Constantinople. Angora was conquered three years later, and 
Ehodes also submitted. The Sasanian Khusrau Parviz had 
restored the Parsi Empire to almost the whole extent to which 
it had risen under the eminent Achaemenian Emperor Darius the 
Great. It stretched from the Tigris and the Euphrates to the 
iEgean and the Nile. This was a proud moment for Khhsrau, 
and one of the proudest in Parsi history. The Parsi king had cleared 
Asia of its European conquerors. Of all those vast territories in 
Africa and Asia which the renowned legions of Eome, led by such 
valiant commanders as Julius Caesar, Pompey, Lucullus, Mark 
Antony, Aurelian, Trajan and Belisarius, had conquered, not a foot 
of land remained which Eome could claim as her own. 

The capture of Constantinople would have brought the whole 
world under the rule of the followers of Zoroaster. 

At this juncture, the Avars an offshoot of the Hun race, 
invaded Thrace and threatened Constantinople. Heraclius was 
stricken with despair. He contemplated flight and made secret 
arrangements for transporting himself, his family, and his treasures 
to Carthage. The treasure-ships were put to sea, but before the 
emperor could follow, his design was suspected, and the people rose 
against him. The Patriarch took him to the cathedral of St. 
Sophia and there extracted from him an oath at the altar that 
whatever might come he would not separate his fortunes from those 
of his people. 

The emperor’s treasure-ships were caught iD a tempest. Some 
sank and others were wafted by adverse winds to a Persia^ port in 
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Asia Minor. The spoil was conveyed to Khusrau Parviz and formed 
the treasure called Bdd-dvard (“ Wind carried ”), which was among 
the glories of his palace. 

This reminds one of the parallel case of the loss of the treasure- 
ship of Louis XVI of France. It was at the instigation of his 
advisers, who saw the storm clouds of the revolution on the horizon, 
that king Louis attempted to save his treasures. But the ship 
Telemaque, which was laden with priceless plate, bars of gold and 
jewels for transport to some safe place, only got so far as Quilleboeuf, 
where she sank in the muddy river Seine (3rd January 1790). 

Young Heraclius, who so lately had given himself up to despair 
considering his cause as lost, now roused himself and displayed 
unexpected genius. He resolved upon the bold course of carrying 
the war into the enemy’s country. One advantage which he had 
over the Persians was his possession of an efficient navy. On 
Easter Monday of A.D. 622 he started on his bold venture. For 
lack of a navy the Persians could not intercept him, nor could they 
take Constantinople and complete their conquest of the Eoman 
empire until they built ships to transport their forces across the strait. 

Khhsrau sent his famous and victorious general Shahr-Barz 
to oppose and crush the enemy. But the battle had quite an 
unexpected result. The Romans fighting with the courage born 
of despair inflicted on the Persian general a serious defeat in the 
mountain country towards the Armenian frontier (622). 

In the next year’s campaign Heraclius, with the allied help 
of the Khazars, another offshoot of the Huns, invaded Armenia, 
whereupon Khhsrau proceeded into Azarbaijan and took up his 
position in Canzaca. From Armenia Heraclius marched to 
Canzaca with a celerity which had no precedence, hoping to bring 
the Persian king to an engagement. But the latter evacuated 
Canzaca and retreated towards the Zagros. The Romans destroyed 
several towns and places, one of the most important of which was 
the city on Lake Urumiah (Chaechista of the Avesta) where burned 
one of the most sacred Fires of the Zoroatrians. 

In 624 Heraclius achieved a great victory over 8hahr*Barz, 
whom he surprised in the dead of the night. In the following 
spring he recovered Martyropolis and Amida, 
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In 626, the twenty-fourth year of the war, Khusrau took into 
his alliance the Khan of the Avars and prepared two formidable 
armies. One army, 50,000 strong, was placed under the command 
of Shahen, to hold Heraclius in check, and the other under Shahr- 
Barz to co-operate with the Avars in the siege of Constantinople. 

The emperor’s brother Theodore defeated Shahen with great 
slaughter. The Khan of the Avars, with his hordes of Avars, Slaves, 
Gepidae, Bulgarians and others, took the outer works of Constanti- 
nople, but found all his efforts to carry the main defences failing and 
retired, Shahr-Barz having been unable to render him help, for 
want of a navy to transport his troops across the channel between 
Chalcedon and the Golden Horn. 

Tabari mentions that in A.D. 625-626 an embassy came to 
Khusrau from an Indian king, Pulakesin II, ruler of the Deccan. 
A large fresco painting in Cave I at Ajanta, near Aurangabad, 
furnishes a pictorial record of a return embassy from Persia to 
the court of the Indian ruler. (H. H. P. N., 88 ; H. P. A. I., 22.) 
Coins discovered in North-west India with Indian and Pahlavi 
inscriptions prove that this territory belonged to the king or 
kings of Persia at a certain period. The most important of the 
coins bears the legend of Khusrau ShahanshS-h, on the obverse 
are the impressions of the sun god of Mhltan, and on the reverse 
is the year corresponding to A.D. 627. (H. P. A. I., 23.) It 
may be mentioned in this connection that, according to Abhl 
Fazal, the Eajput rulers of Mew^ld trace their origin from Khhsrau 
I (NaushirvAn). 

On 12th December, 627, the Persian army under Rhazates 
met the Romans near the ruins of Nineveh. Towards evening 
the Persian general catching sight of Heraclius, on his white 
charger Dorkon, dashed forward and engaged him in mortal 
combat, but Heraclius rode him down and slew him. Having 
lost their general, the Persians retreated to a strong position 
at the foot of the mountains. 

Khhsrau had fixed his court for the past forty years at 
Dastagard, about seventy miles to the north of Ctesiphon. 
Finding that the Romans were advancing to this place he 
secretly retreated to Ctesiphon, from where he crossed to Beh' 
Aideehir (Seleuda). 
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Heraclius pillaged the royal palace at Dastagard, and divided 
among his troops such a plunder as had not been since Alexander’s 
capture of Susa. He also recovered 300 Eoman standards. But 
he could not muster courage to attack Ctesiphon, and retreated. 
He had no desire to continue hostilities, if the Persians would 
restore Syria, Asia Minor and Egypt, but king Khhsrau was 
obdurate and refused to come to terms. 

Enraged at the disastrous results of the last campaign, 
Khhsrau began to give vent to his vexation by acts of cruelty. 
He threw into prison many of the ofiScers who had been defeated 
by or fled before Heraclius, put many of them to death, and also 
imprisoned some of his own sons. A slander which reached 
him about Shahr-Barz led him to send instructions for his execution. 
But the letter was intercepted by the Eomans, who communi- 
cated it to that general. But what gave the greatest displeasure 
to his nobles was his declared intention of appointing Mardasas 
(Marda.nsha,h of Firdausi), the son of his favourite Christian wife 
the beautiful Shirin or Sira, as his successor, setting aside the 
legitimate claims of his eldest son Sirofe. Twenty-two nobles, 
headed by Gaudanaspa, the commandant of the troops at 
Ctesiphon, formed a conspiracy and rose in favour of Siroes. 
They seized Khfisrau and confined him in a stronghold where 
he kept his money. On the fifth day he was deprived of his 
life (28th February 628*). Firdausi names one Meher Hormazd, 
an ugly and evil-looking man, as the person at whose hands 
the conspirators got the foul deed done. 

Such was the tragic end of the brilliant Khhsrau Parviz 
after a reign of 38 years (590-628). 

Under this king the imperial revenues, according to. a state- 
ment prepared in A.D. 607, amounted to six hundred million 
drachma}. 

He divided all his daily duties in four sections. The first 
was devoted to state affairs, the second to pleasures, to music 
and to friendly conversation with his grandees, the third to 
prayer, the first half of the fourth to the observation of the sky 

• Tl^ date ie according to Mordtman’i Chronology o£ the She ftni a n a. 
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and to philosophy, the other half to the drinking of wine in 
the company of beautiful women. 

Mirkhond assigns to him a distinguished rank among the 
kings of Iran through the majesty and firmness of his govern- 
ment, the wisdom of his views, and his intrepidity in carrying them 
out, the size of his army, the amount of his treasure, the 
flourishing condition of the provinces during his reign, the 
security of the highways, the prompt and exact obedience which 
he enforced, and his unalterable adherence to the plans which 
he once formed. (R. S. 0. M., 528.) Tabari describes him as the 
most prominent in valour, prudence, and distant military 
expeditions. (M. As. P., Pt. IV, 22.) 

The prophet Mohamed began preaching at Mecca during 
the twentieth year of Khusrau’s reign and fled to Medina 
at the end of the thirtieth year. Dr. Sir J. J. Modi (Ib., 44) 
mentions, from Tabari, that once, when Khfisrau was in his 
apartment, a person with a stick in his hand came suddenly 
into his presence and said that Mohamed was a true prophet, 
and added “ If you will not follow him, he will destroy your 
religion”. On uttering these words he symbolically broke the 
stick. He was an angel who had come to warn the king. 

Warner gives some details of the battle of Dhii-K^lr, of 
which there is no mention in Firdausi’s Sha,h-na,meh. It was 
fought some time between A.D. 604 and 611 and resulted in 
the defeat of the Persians by the Arabs. The forces engaged 
in this battle were not large, but the importance of it lies in 
this that it gave the Arabs independence, encouraged them to 
make raids into Persian territory, and was a glorious and stimulat- 
ing memory with which tradition soon associated Mohamed 
himself when the time came for the great Arab invasion of 
Iran. Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 481) observes that had 
the battle of Dhu-Kar ended in a Persian victory, the difficulties 
of the Arab invaders would have been immeasurably greater, and 
the rise of Islam might have been cut short. 

Khfisrau Parviz was a lover of the beautiful and a patron^ 
of art. No Iranian prince has done more to stimulate the fine 
arts than he. 
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The accounts that have come down to us of his magnificence 
ahnost border on the realm of fancy. 

In the vicinity of KermanshAh and not far from T^I,k-i-Bost^lJn 
was situated the famous quadrilateral platform where this king 
received homage in royal assembly from the kings of China, 
Tur4n, India and Byzantium. Its length and breadth were 
a hundred cubits, and it was constructed of dressed blocks 
of stone, skilfully matched and joined together by iron clamps 
so closely that they looked like a single piece. He laid out a 
park near Kermanshah two leagues square, part planted with 
trees that bore all kinds of fruit both of the hot lands and the 
cold countries, the rest in meadow as a race-course and pasturage 
for his horses. 

His palace at Canzaca had a domed building, the ceiling 
of which was ornamented with representations of the sun, moon 
and stars, while below was an image of the monarch, seated 
and attended by messengers bearing wands of ofiSce. A machi- 
nery was attached, by which rain and thunder could be imitated. 

His palace at Artaima, spoken of by Oriental writers as 
Dastagard, was supported on forty thousand columns of silver, 
adorned by thirty thousand rich hangings upon the walls, and 
further ornamented by a thousand globes suspended from the roof. 

The Mashita palace, in the land of Moab, situated about 
30 miles due east of the head of the Dead Sea, was built between 
A.D. 614 and 627. It was one of Khfisrau’s rich rare posses- 
sions. It consisted of two buildings, separated by a courtyard 
of nearly 200 feet, each of which was 180 feet along the 
front, with a depth respectively of 140 and 150 feet. The 
second building, which lies towards the south, was adorned 
externally with a richness and magnificence unparalleled in the 
remains of Sasa,niau times, and scarcely exceeded in the architec- 
ture of any age or nation. Altogether, says Rawlinson, the 
ornamentation of the magnificent facade may be pronounced 
almost unrivalled for beauty and appropriateness, and the entire 
palace may well be called ‘ a marvellous example of the sumptu- 
ousness and selfishness of ancient princes’. According to W, 
67 
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Morris and Prof. Middleton, the designs of this palace present 
an evident link between Assyrian and Byzantine art; and 
amongst its carvings occurs that oldest and most widely spread 
of all forms of Aryan ornament — the sacred tree between two 
ornaments. (M. As. P., Pt. IV, 40-41.) 

At Tak-i-Bostan, which is about four miles north-east of 
KermA,nshah, is a vaulted chamber cut in the rock. The archi- 
volt possesses almost equal delicacy with the patterned cornice 
of the Mashita palace, and on the spandrels on either side are 
winged figures of Victory holding triumphal chaplets in the 
right hand and libation cups in the left, which are little inferior 
to the best Eoman art. (R. S. O. M., C03.) 

Tak-i-Bostan, which means “ Arch of the Garden”, is also 
called Takht-i-Bostan or “ Throne of the Garden”. In earlier 
times it was also known as Shabdiz, from the statue of Khusrau 
Parviz’s horse of that name. It used also to be called Kasr-i- 
Shirin (“ The Palace of Shirin”), from the king’s favourite wife 
Shirin; but this name, as Mr. Jackson (J. P. P., 215) points 
out, belongs more strictly to the ruins known by that name 
some eighty miles westward from Kermanshah. 

It has been asserted that Khhsrau Parviz brought Roman 
artists to Takht-i-Bostan and by their aid eclipsed the glories 
of his great predecessors, Ardeshir Papbkan and Shapur I and 
II, and the lovely tracery of the Mashita palace is regarded as 
mainly the work of Greeks and Syrians. But Eawlinson shows 
that these allegations rest on conjeidures and are without any 
historical foundation, and that the Sasanian remains of every 
period are predominantly, if not exclusively, native. S. W. G. 
Benjamin, who was appointed by President Arthur to the Ame- 
rican Legation in the winter of 1882-83, says; “No people was 
ever permeated by the true art spirit than the Persians. One 
may consciously ascribe to Persia a very high position among the 
races that have contributed most to the progress of the arts. 
The long-continued existence of Persia as an integral people, 
exhibiting for twenty-five hundred j'ears an almost unbroken 
career of national and intellectual activity, is almost without a 
parallel in the history of arts. The arts of Egypt, AssjTia, and 
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Greece culminated long ages ago ; so also have the Saracen and 
many another nation since. But the artistic life of Persia is 
still active.” (B. P. P., 273.) 

Arthur Upham Pope observes that the utterly exhausting wars 
of Persia with Eome and Byzantium opened up contacts which 
brought to Persia Eonian and Byzantine elements which show 
most strongly in the architecture and sculpture of the period. 
But if Persia took, she also gave. Through the same channel 
Sasanian Persia in turn distributed her contribution to the 
western world. This well-known art critic has no doubt that 
the religious conscientiousness of this regime, its proud but 
humble acceptance of a divinely appointed and divinely sustain- 
ed mission, was one of the factors that contributed dignity 
and a noble style to all the arts. This period, says he, contri- 
buted essential elements to Persian art that survived centuries of 
change and disaster : the sense for expressive forms ; a feeling 
for rhythm and a certain stateliness which, if sometimes tempo- 
rarily lost sight of in the subsequent art, remained permanently 
a steadying force. S^jsanian palaces have been rarely surpassed 
in imposing power and richness of decoration. But more impor- 
tant than these obvious if admirable qualities was, Mr. Pope 
observes, the contribution Sasanian builders made to arch, vault 
and dome architecture, which had consequences not only in 
Asia but also in Europe. The great palace at Ctesiphon saw 
the development of the elliptical arch to a height and width 
that have never since been equalled ; and the remains of the 
ruins of the palace of Ardeshir discovered by Herzfeld in Southern 
Persia, show a great masonry vault 100 feet high with a 
span of 65 feet wide, wider than any standing vault in Europe 
saving that of tlie Barcelona cathedral. From actual examples 
which have been found by Herzfeld in Sist3,n and from docu- 
mentary references it appears that mural painting was an 
ancient art and practised in S3.sanian Persia. (P. I. P. A., 6, 19, 
25, 48.) 

Sir E. Denison Eoss, Director of the School of Oriental 

T .. The principle of the arch, so thoroughly understood in Persia at this time, was 
apprehended and practised in Iran before the Parthenon and Colosseum challenged the 
admiration of the world.” (B. P. P., 278.) 
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Studies, observes that the 400 years of SSiSS-uiau rule represent 
an epoch of splendour and greatness from every point of view 
except possibly from the point of view of literature, but in 
nothing is it more remarkable than in the development of fine 
arts. Architecture — of which alas ! all too little remains to-day — 
pottery, metal-work, sculpture, mural painting and textiles, all 
reached a point of perfection. (I. L. Q., October 1930, 219-220.) 

From Mr. Pope also we learn that during S’^^Lnian times 
the textile art touched one of the high marks in history, and 
damasks of exquisite fineness with striking heraldic patterns in 
a stately symmetry became all the rage from Europe to China 
and left a permanent mark on the textile art of the world. In 
metal work also the Persians of the Sasanian period have made a 
mark. Their metal vessels are imbued with a stateliness and 
force that have hardly been rivalled. The art of mural paint- 
ing was also practised and examples of it have been found 
by Herzfeld in Sus^b. Mr. Pope mentions that like every 
other Persian art, that of ceramics is of great antiquity, and 
the prehistoric pottery of SisUn, of Shsa,, of Sam^brS. and Nih&- 
vand shows a taste and a mastery of varied and ingenious 
patterns that have not been superseded. (P. I. P. A., 9, 64, 144, 
175.) 

Trade flourished greatly during the Sas^nide period. Ships 
of trade were constructed, and Persia became the trading centre 
of the world. She imported merchandise from different coun- 
tries and distributed it over others. Arabia, India, China, 
Greece, Rome, and the rest of Europe looked to Persia for their 
supply of luxuries and certain necessaries of life also. (I. L. Q,, 
April 1930, 122.) 

Khusrau Parviz had a throne called TS,kdis, supported on 
four feet of red rubies. At the end of each foot there were 
100 pearls, each of the size of a sparrow’s egg. As regards this 
throne the story is that when Khusrau became king he came to 
learn that there were records to show that the Kaiy^bnian king 
Visht-ispa had intended to construct a throne on the design 

of his minister Jam-isp. Khusrau obtained these records and 
constructed the TA,kdis. 
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This throne was of ivory and teak, adorned with silver and 
gold, 180 cubits long, by 130 cubits broad, by 15 cubits high, 
surmounted by a canopy of gold and lapis- lazuli, on which were 
represented the sky and the stars, the signs of the Zodiac, and the 
seven climes {kisJmars), as well as the former kings in their 
diSerent attitudes either at banquet or in battle or ahunting. A 
special mechanism indicated the hour of the day. The throne 
was throughout covered with four carpets of brocade, embroidered 
with gold and decked with pearls and rubies, each of these carpets 
symbolising one of the four seasons. 

Among this king’s other remarkable possessions there were 
the following tardif or works of ingenuity, namely, (1) a cup in 
which the quantity of water was never diminished howsomuchever 
a person drank of it, (2) an expanded hand of ivory, which, when- 
ever a child was born to him, being immersed in water, closed, and 
exhibited the conjunction of stars presiding at the infant’s birth, 
and thus the horoscope was known, (3) a piece of pure gold, pliable 
and soft as wax, (4) a napkin, for cleaning the king’s hands, made 
out of malleable gold, which when soiled and thrown into the 
fire became clean. He had a crown enriched with a thousand 
pearls, each as big as an egg. 

He had nine seals of office. The first was a diamond ring 
with a ruby centre, bearing the portrait, name and titles of the 
monarch. It was used for despatches and diplomas. The second, 
also a ring, was a cornelian, set in gold, with the legend KJiordsdn 
Khoreli, It was used for the State archives. The third was an 
onyx ring with the portrait of a galloping rider and the legend 
‘ Celerity ’, used for postal correspondence. The fourth, a gold ring 
with a bezel of rose-coloured ruby, had the legend Riches are the 
source of prosperity’. It was impressed upon diplomas and letters 
of gi’ace. The fifth seal, a ruby of the best of the red, pure, 
valuable kind, bore the legend K.liureh va Kliurram {i.e., bplendid 
and Auspicious), and was used for sealing treasures of precious 
stones, royal caskets, and wardrobe and crown ornaments. The 
sixth, with a bezel of Chinese iron, bore the emblem of an eagle 
and was used for sealing letters to foreign rulers. The seventh 
was surmounted with a bezoar with a fly engraved on it* It was 
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impressed on meats, medicines and perfumes reserved for the king s 
use. The eighth was one with a bezel of pearls and bore the 
emblem of a pig’s head. It was used for the purpose of marking 
the necks of persons condemned to death, and for death-warrants. 
The ninth was an iron ring, which the king took with him to the 
bath, 

A thousand to twelve hundred elephants w’ere maintained for 
the use or splendour of his court, besides twelve thousand white 
camels,* and fifty thousand horses, asses, and mules. In his harem 
were three thousand (according to some writers, twelve thousand) 
ladies. These were kept more or less for the purpose of adding to 
the ostentatious splendour of a great court, for we find that the 
Oriental and Byzantine chroniclers declare that Khusrau was true 
to his beloved Shirinf until death. He constantly kept in his 
palace fifteen thousand kaniz^ viutrabe (female musicians) and six 
thousand Klidje sard (household officers). Whenever he rode 
forth two hundred persons attended him, scattering perfumes on 
every side, whilst a thousand water-carriers sprinkled with water 
the roads which he was to pass. 

Two celebrated minstrels, Sargash and Bar bad, + graced his 
court. Dr. Sir J. J, Modi (M. As. P., Pt. IV, 33) identifies the 
former with the martyr St. Sergius of the Western writers, to 
whom Khusrau was attached, and thinks that the latter may also 
be a Christian bishop, Firdausi tells of Barbad that when the 
king was thrown into prison this faithful musician took an oath 
that he W(mld never see Siroes and never more play the harp, and 
then he burnt his instruments and cut off his fingers. 

Masvidi mentions the musical instruments of the Persians, — 
the lute, the flute, the mandoline, the hautboys, the harp. The 
Khiirasanis played by preference on a seven-stringed instrument 

* Eii-rlau^i iiieiitioiw leu thousand red-haired camels of a rare variety, and twelve 
thousand camels of burden, and sixty-six camels for dtawinj^ chariots and carrying post. 

t Mirkhond mentions that it is said that a woman in order to be a perfect beauty must 
ne endowed with forty qualities, and that in those times they were not concentrated in any 
female excepting Sh rin. 

Shirin is highly celebrated in the East for her singular beauty. The famous poet 
Nizami has particularly celebrated her in his poem “ Khosrou va Shirin." 

: The name Kubad is contracted from his real name Fahlabed, which has been preser- 
ved by Arabian authors and means etymologically 'Chief of the tarthians’. (H. A. P, C., 145.) 
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called the zang, whilst the people of Eai, Tabaristan, and Belem 
liked the mandoline better. (J. I. A., June 1920, 41.) 

Abu J’afar iMuhammad ebn Jarir, surnamed A1 Tabari, 
from Tabaristan, where he was born (A.D. 828), has a chapter 
in his Chronicle, on the subject of Khusrau Parviz’s treasures, 
wherein he describes the celebrated charger Sliahdiz (“Night colour- 
ed”), which was brought originally from Eum (Constantinople). 
This famous horse was beautiful and intelligent beyond others 
and taller than any other horse in the world, being four cubit- 
measures high, and it never showed fatigue in the field of battle. 

The tragic end of this Parsi sovereign of fabulous magnifi- 
cence, who in the course of his triumphant career succeeded in 
driving the Eomans from every inch of land on the Asiatic 
continent and was within an ace of capturing their metropolis, 
Constantinople, affords food for serious reflection as to the 
instability of human greatness and the vanity of human wishes. 
Firdausi moralizes this wise on his sad fate : — “ Gone, all gone 
were the innumerable soldiers of Khusrau’s empire, gone his 
majesty, might and magnificence. No king had them in such 
measure, nor had the great ones of the past heard of such. 
Thou mightest say that the wise one has no value since his 
head is under the dragon’s breath. Take not this world otherwise 
than as a powerful whale that tears with its teeth the victim 
it seizes in its fangs. The story of Khusrau Parviz is now 
finished. Gone are his famed treasures, his throne, and his 
troops. He who hopes from this world is like unto the person 
who expects to gather date fruit from the branches of the cane 
tree. Why runnest thou in the bright day or dark night, 
leaving the right road ? If thou wishest not thy soul to suffer, 
let thy heart remain satisfied with what thou dost get. Though 
thou mightest acquire power for a time, know thjself not as 
other than feeble. Adopt courage and truth, and contemplate 
all goodness. Give in charity and enjoy money as much as 
thou canst, because save this all is affliction and sorrow.’" 

The catastrophes which attended the Persian arms in 
Khhsrau’s later struggles with Eome were not at aU due to lack 
of courage or discipline on the part of the Persians, but to 
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peculiarly adverse circumstances and the notorious fickleness 
of fortune. As Benjamin points out, at certain critical moments 
their movements were foiled by incidents beyond experience 
and calculation ; the defeat of Shahen was owing to a hailstorm 
driving in the teeth of his army ; the victory of Heraclius over 
the army of Rhazates was owing to the death of that general 
in the moment of victory ; the retreat of Khusrau from Canzaca 
was due to the unprecedented celerity of Heraclius. Had the 
Romans failed in any of those operations, adds this historian, 
the results of the war might and probably would have been 
entirely different. 

Firdausi enumerates eight treasures of this Great King. 
The first, which was amassed from Chin, Bulghar, Rum, and 
Rus, was called Arxis (“ The Bride ”)• The second was of watered 
pearls and was named Khazra (“Green”) by chiefs and Arab 
sawes. The third was known as B&r, such as nobles and commons 
had never seen the like. The fourth was that which famous 
minstrels called Shddward-e-buzorg (“The Great Throne”). The 
fifth was known as Bdd-Avard (“ The Windfall ”), the valuation 
of which could not be made. This was the treasure which 
Emperor Heraclius had put on board a ship when, terrified 
at the approach of the Persian forces, he was preparing for 
a flight from Constantinople. The sixth treasure was the Dibd- 
e-KMsrau (“ The Brocade of Khusrau ”), the seventh was the 
Ganj-e-Afrdsidb (“ The Treasure of Afrisiab ”) and the eighth 
was known as Sdkhteh (“ Weighed ”), which illumed the realm. 

It is related that early in the seventh century a large body 
of Persians landed in Western India, one of whose leaders was 
a son of king Khusrau Parviz, from whom the famUy of the 
Rajput kings of Odepur is supposed to have sprung. (M. M. L. P ., 
Vol. I, 34.)" 

XXV. Shiboe (Kobad II). 

Shiroe* (Shoes) was proclaimed king on 25th February 
628. He was Khhsrau’s son by Mariam (Maria), who according 
to Tabari and Firdausi was a daughter of Emperor Maurice. 
At his birth he had received from his father two names, Kobtld 


• DiminatiTe ol Shir (•* Lion ”). 
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and Shiroe. In accordance wifch the custom in vogue the former 
name was breathed by the father in the infant’s ear and the latter 
was publicly announced. The first name was for use in the 
domestic circle, the second for universal use. 

Shortly after the accession of this prince to the throne, 
the conspirators who had brought about the assassination of his 
father perpetrated the further outrage of murdering fifteen* sons 
of that king to the great grief of Shiroe, who was too weak to 
prevent the foul deed. 

He opened peace negotiations with Eome, and twenty-six 
years’ terrible struggle was terminated by a treaty under which all 
conquests and prisoners were surrendered by both powers. The 
Persian monarch also gave back the True Cross, which, to the 
great joy of the entire Christian world, Heraclius in person restored 
to its place in the shrine at Jerusalem from which the Persians 
had carried it o2 on their conquest of the Holy Land. 

On the return of Heraclius to Constantinople, his entry 
was celebrated in the style of an old Eoman triumph and he 
received from the senate the title of the “ New Scipio ”, The 
Holy Cross was carried in the triumphal procession and afterwards 
raised on the altar of Sancta Sophia, This day is still marked in 
the Christian calendar as the “ Feast of the Elevation of the Cross 

Before Shiroe had reigned many months a terrible plague 
broke out. Several hundreds of thousands of the people of 
Persia ‘ were carried ofi. According to Eustychius, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, the king himself fell a victim to it. But Firdausi 
assigns his death to poisoning. 

As to this violent pestilence the surmise of Eawlinson is 
that it was caused by the return of a mixed multitude to Persia, 
under circumstances involving privation, from the cities of Asia 
Minor, Palestine and Syria. 

It is said about Shiroe that he fell in love with the beautiful 
queen Shirin, but she faithful to the memory of Khusrau swal- 
lowed poison and died in the last resting place of that unfortunate 
monarch. 

• Mirkhond and Firdausi give the number fifteen. Tabari makes it sixteen, Thomas 
of Maraga twenty-four, and the Armenian writers so many as forty. Thomas ascribes 
the massacre to a Christian name Samatas, who acted without the knowledge of the kinc 

(R. a O. M., 587.) 
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XXVI, Ardeshib (Aetaxbexes III) and XXVII. Shahb-Babz. 

The king-makers at the court set Ardeshir, a boy of seven, 
on the throne of his father. 

Shahr-Barz entertained the ambition of seizing the throne for 
himself, for which purpose he entered into an alliance with the Eo- 
man emperor Heraclius. Heraclius bestowed the title of Patrician 
on Nicetas, the son of Shahr-Barz, consented to marry the heir-appar- 
ent, Constantine to Gregoria, the daughter of Nicetas, and his son 
Theodosius to Shahr-Barz’s daughter Nike, and supplied troops to 
Shahr-Barz to assist him in his design on the Persian throne. 

Shahr-Barz, alias Farain (called Gurtbz by Firdausi), marched 
on Ctesiphon with sixty thousand soldiers, captured it, and put the 
minor king, his minister and a number of the nobility to death, and 
ascended the throne on 27 th April 630. He restored the last Eoman 
province to Heraclius and sent an army to expel the Khazars from 
Armenia. But he was not destined to rule for more tha n a few 
weeks. He was not of the royal Kaiy^nian or SS,sa,nian blood. A 
legitimist movement brought about his overthrow and death (9th 
June 630). The soldiers dragged his corpse through the streets of 
Ctesiphon, proclaiming “ Whoever, not being of the blood royal, 
usurps the throne of Iran shall share the fate of Shahr-Barz.” 

XXVIII. Queen Pueandokht. 

The soldiers looked out for some fit SasA-nian prince whom they 

could elect to the throne. But 
the misjudged and short-sighted 
policy of the conspirators who 
had made a wholesale slaughter 
of the sons of Khfisrau Parviz 
had almost extinguished the royal 
line. So their choice fell upon 
Pfir^ndokht, a daughter of that 
king, and she was elevated to the 
throne. Firdausi muses sadly that 
when a female is set upon a throne 
affairs have gone bad indeed. 
She ruled kindly, but died after a 
Qneon Ptoandokht. short reign of sixteen months. 
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Qneen Azaimidokht. 


XXIX. Queen Azaemidokht. 

Purandokht’s beautiful sister 
Azarmidokht succeeded her, after 
a short interval during which 
- Gushnasbandeh* reigned. (P. S. 
C., 118.) 

Azarmidokht’s reign lasted 
for less than half a year. 
Mirkhond and Tabari assign 
her death to murder. Gibbon 
says that she was deposed by 
the unanimous vote of the 
priests and nobles. 


XXX. FabeokhzAd. 

Firdausi and Masoudi mention Farrokhz&id as Azarmidokht s 
successor, and Yezdegard III, the last of the Sasanian kings, as 
his successor. But the period between the death of Azarmidokht 
and the accession of Yezdegard was one of great unrest, and several 
nobles aspired to the throne. Tabari gives the following list of 
the noblemen who assumed the throne after Azarmidokht : 
Khdsrau III, Khordad-Khhsrau, Firuz, and Farrokhzad-Khhsrau. 
We learn from Mr. Paruck that the soldiers of Shahr-Barz, who was 
slain, put forward in Nisibis Hormazd V, a grandson of Khhsrau 
Parviz, who maintained himself in that quarter for a time 
(631-632). 

According to Firdausi, Farrokhz'Ad-Khhsrau, who preceded 
Yezdegard, had the very short reign of one month, being 
poisoned by a slave named Siy3>h“Chashm ( ' the Black-eyed ), 
who had fallen in love with one of the palace handmaids. 

During the very short interval of four years between the 
death of Khhsrau Parviz and the accession of Yezdegard III no 


* Talwri givM the name Koiheuiedeh and Haaoodi gives FirAa-KoiheDshideh. 
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less than ten sovereigns had sat on the throne, an indication 
enough that the Persian power, though formidable to outward 
appearance, was in a crumbling condition. This woeful decline 
of one of the greatest empires that the world has seen was the 
natural and unfailing consequence of seething discontent, intri- 
gues, internecine quarrels, and fratricidal strifes. 

Yezdegaed III. 



Yezdegard III. 


Yezdegard III, son of Sheh- 
riy^r and grandson of Khusrau 
Parviz, received the crown on 
the Axshishvang day of the 
Spendarmad month (16th June 
632). From this date commences 
the chronological era, known as the 
Yezdegard! or Yezdezerdi Saneh, 
which still obtains among the 
Parsis. He was a prince of the royal 
blood of S^sAn, and, therefore, was 
accepted as king without any 
noticeable opposition. Being 
brought up in obscurity in Istakhr, 
he had so long escaped being 
murdered. 


While Eome and Persia were at constant grips with each 
other for world supremacy and wasting their man-power and 
exhausting their material resources, and the latter was fuithe 
enfeebling herself by internecine dissensions and the wholesale 
murder of her princes of the royal line, as well as by the 
importation of unbridled luxury from foreign lands and the 
abandonment of simple life for the worship of pleasure, a new 
power, Islam, was rising in the East which was destined to 
swoop down on these empires and swallow both. While the 
Bomans and the Persians were wasting and exhausting their 
Strength, the nomads of the deserts of Arabia were being knit 
into a nation by the Prophet Mohamed under his temporal and 
religious leadership. “To the Arab nation,” writes Thomas 
Carlyle in a rhetorical passage at the end of the second Lee- 
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tore in his book on Heroes and Hero-worship, “ it was as a 
birth from darkness into light; Arabia first became alive by 
means of it. A poor shepherd people, roaming unnoticed in its 
deserts since the creation of the world : a Hero-Prophet was 
sent down to them with a word they could believe : see, the 
unnoticed becomes world-notable, the small has grown world- 
great ; within one century afterwards, Arabia is at Grenada on 
this hand, at Delhi on that ; glancing in valour and splendour 
and the light of genius, Arabia shines through long ages over 
a great section of the world. Belief is great, life-giving. The 
history of a Nation becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, great, so 
soon as it believes.” 

These nomads marched from victory to victory to the 
inspiring and insistent battle-cry of Allahu-Akbar (“ God is most 
great”). Nevertheless, however peremptory the challenge, observes 
Dr. Stanley Pool (U. H. W., Vol. IV, 2529), it cannot be pretended 
that religion was the main cause of the Arabs’ conquests, a 
much more obvious urge being a natural overwhelming lust 
for booty. Such is also the opinion of the well-known hnguist 
and keen student of the history and literature of Arabia 
and Persia, the late Mr. G. K. Nariman, who writes, in his 
note appended to chapter II of M. M. L. P., that it has to be 
admitted — whether modern Moslem writers acknowledge it or not — 
that there was a greater element of a desire for spoils in the 
early Arab inroads than for the acquisition of converts. 

Mohamed was born during the regime of King Naushir- 
v;a,n. In A.D. 628 he addressed letters both to the Eoman 
Emperor Heraclius and the Persian sovereign Khusrau Parviz, 
announcing himself as the Apostle of God and calling upon 
them to embrace Islam. Khfisrau tore the Prophet’s letter to 
shreds, whereupon Mohamed, who was possessed of considera- 
ble mother-wit, remarked, “He has rent his own realm.” 

On his death, which took place on 8th June 632, his com- 
panions elected his father-in-law Abh-Bekr as the Caliph or successor 
of the Prophet. 

Kaled, the general of Abh Bekr, marched against lyas, 
the Arab chief of Hira, which was the seat of a race of kings 
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who had embraced Christianity and reigned for more than six 
hundred years as feudatories of the Persian sovereign. He 
defeated the combined forces of lyas and a small body of 
Persian troops headed by Asadsubeh. This was the first battle 
in which the followers of Zoroastrianism fought those of Islam. 

Kaled then advanced further into the country, and fought 
his second battle with the Persians at Obolla, not far from the 
modern town of Busrah, where Hormazd, the governor of the 
lower portion of Iraq, was defeated and slain. 

Yezdegard directed his general Eustam, son of Hormazd, 
to take the command of the operations against the Mohamedans. 
At Namarik, Sakatiya, and Barusma, A1 Motahanna and Abii 
Obeidah routed the Persian forces under Efistam’s lieutenants, 
Jaban, Narses and Jalenus, and the Arabs became masters of the 
whole of the tract between the desert and the Euphrates. 

But another of Ehstam’s lieutenants, Babman-Bsul-hadjib 
(Bahman the Beetle-browed), gave a great defeat to the Arab 
army which had encamped upon the Western Euphrates at 
Koss-en-Natek (26th November 634). There was a great slaughter 
of the enemy, Salit and AbCl Obeidah being among the slain. 
A1 Motahanna received a severe wound. This battle is known 
as the Battle of the Bridge. If Bahman had vigorously followed 
up this victory, it would have been impossible for the Arab 
army to have escaped annihilation. But unfortunately for 
Persia two Persian factions, one under general Ehstam and the 
other under Prince Firhzan, were at feud, and Bahman instead 
of following up his advantage against the common enemy of the 
country, hurried to Ctesiphon to support Ehstam. 

A Persian general, of the distinguished house of Mihrfln, 
made a dash at Hira. with some picked troops, but was intercepted 
by A1 Motahanna, who had received reinforcements, and in the 
desperate battle at Bowaib, in the vicinity of the citadel of HirA, 
the Moslems, by the aid of certain Christian tribes, won a brilliant 
victory. The Persians lost their noble commander, and bn, If of 
the Persian army was slain and the rest fled. Mesopotamia was 
now laid open to the ravages of the Arabs. 
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A1 Motahanna died of his wound. Sa’ad ibn Malik, 
surnamed Wakkas, was appointed to take the field with thirty 
thousand troops. King Yezdegard directed Ehstam FarrokhzS.d, 
who was a brave and prudent officer and reputed to be the best 
general of the day, to march against Sa’ad with a large force 
which the king had levied. Tabari calculates this force at 
120,000, but Ebn Ishak and Masoudi estimate it at 60,000. (E. S. 
O. M., 556.) According to Firdausi, Eustam maintained the 
campaign for thirty months. 

In 636 Eustam gave battle to Sa’ad at Cadesia,* a day’s 
march south of Karbala, outside of which the Arabs had esta- 
blished their camp. He divided his troops into a centre and two 
wings, and entrusted the right wing to Jalenus and the left to 
BendsuvAn, himself taking his position in the centre. In front 
was borne the sacred war-standard the Drafsh-i-Kavey^i.n. 

Sa’ad, being unable to ride, as he was suffering from either 
gout or boils, kept himself in the citadel of Cadesia, from where 
he gave the signal for battle with the war-cry Allahu-Akbar. The 
fight lasted from noon till sunset On the first day, known as 
the ‘ Day of Extermination’ and the ‘ Day of Concussion’, the 
chief loss was suffered by the Arabs, of whom five hundred 
“ quaffed the potion of martyrdom”. On the second day, which 
is known as the ‘ Day of Succours’ and the ‘ Day of Lamentation’, 
reinforcements of cavalry continued to arrive in the Mohamedan 
camp from Syria, which the followers of Islam had wrested from 
Heraclius, defeating the Eomans in the battle of Yarmik. The 
morning passed in skirmishes and in single combats between 
Arab and Persian champions, in which Bendsuvan and Bahman- 
Dsul-hadjib were killed. In the general engagement which 
followed later and continued until nightfall the balance of 
advantage was on the side of the Arabs. The Persian loss in 
killed and wounded was ten thousand, while of the enemy one or 
two thousand “ attained martyrdom”. 

On the third day, variously called the ‘Day of Embittered 
War ’ and the ‘ Day of Immersion’, the armies fought at close 
quarters, without any definite result. In the night the Persians 


* The town of Elkadder now maiki tbe old cite of Cadetia. (Menant.) 
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fell back and crossed the canal El Atik. After three consecutive 
days of severe fighting they intended to take the rest which they 
stood much in need of. This night received the whimsical name 
of the ‘ Night of Snarling since the Arabs prevented the Persians 
from enjoying any respite in the night by creating horrid noises. 
Moreover small bodies of them crossed the canal under cover of 
the darkness and slew numbers of the Persians in their camp. A 
general engagement then took place which continued into the 
next day, the last of the four days of the battle of Cadesia. This 
day is called the ‘ Day of Cormorants On this last day the 
Persians had the advantage in the beginning. But as fickle 
fortune would have it, about noon a heavy gale rose from the 
west, blowing clouds of sand and dust, which seriously obstructed 
the vision of the Persians, while the Arabs who had their backs 
to the storm suffered little from its fury. At the same time the 
Arab ranks were swelled by a strong contingent of mounted 
troops from Syria, which plunged headlong into the fight and 
charged the Persian flank with great effect. During the night 
the enemy received further reinforcements from Syria and from 
Medina. 

According to Masoudi, Tabari and Mirkhond, the Persian 
general Ehstam threw himself into the Atik and attempted to 
swim across, but was observed by a trooper, Hilltil bin O’lqamah, 
who pursued him and slew him. Firdausi’s account is different. 
He narrates that the sufferings of the Persians from thirst were 
great. Kfistam’s lips were parched like dust with drought, and 
slits were formed in his mouth through thirst. Yet he challenged 
Sa’ad* and closed with him in single combat. A terrible stroke of 
his sword brought down Sa’ad’s charger. The Arab leapt clear 
of the horse and Eflstam heaved his sword to show to his 
adversary the Day of Doom. But at this critical time the wind 
blew sand into the Persian warrior’s eyes. Sa’ad took advantage 
of Ehstam’s momentary blindness and struck him with his 
sword a blow on the head and another on the neck, which 
killed him. The Persian soldiers avenged the death of their 

• Warner reminds us that Sa’ad was sufiering from boils and could take no personal 
part in the battle. (W. S., VoL IX, 69.) But it is possible that he might have been relieved 
pf his complaint op the final da; of the battle and taken his share in the fight. 
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commander by a furious assault on the x\rabs, and with their 
arrows, lances, swords and battle-axes made a great havoc. But 
owing to parching thirst the men and their steeds were soon 
exhausted and were overpowered by the Arabs, who slew them 
in large numbers. A number escaped and carried the woeful 
tidings to Yezdegard at Baghdad. 

Ten thousand Persians gave their lives on the battlefield, 
and thirty thousand were drowned in the Atik. The Mohamedan 
loss in slain was six thousand. 

The decisive battle of Cadesia (A.D. 636) was lost not through 
the lack of bravery of the Persian troops. They fought desperately 
and with intrepidity. But fortune was against them. They had 
to fight in the face of a blinding storm, they were afilicted with 
the pangs of thirst for want of water, and they were exhausted 
for want of rest after several days’ continuous fighting. 

A lamentable misfortune which befell the Persians in this 
calamitous battle, was the loss of their great palladium, their 
ancient famous battle standard Drafsh-i-KAveyan, which for long 
ages had carried them from victory to victory. The Arab who 
captured it is said to have sold it for 30,000 dirhams (£780). 
Its value, according to Eawlinson, was 1,200,000 dirhams. 

We are reminded by Sykes (S. H. P., 3rd ed., Vol. I, 601) 
that on the stricken field of Cadesia the power passed again to 
the Semites some twelve centuries after the fall of Nineveh. 
Such was Heaven’s decree. 

For a year and a half there was a pause in the advance of 
the Arabs. In 637 Sa’ad again took the field with an army of 
twenty thousand men, and entered Mesopotamia. 

Learning that the Arabs were marching upon Ctesiphon, 
Yezdegard called a council of elders, ministers, and other wise 
men, and consulted them as to the best course to be followed 
in the circumstances. Farrokhzad advised the king to quit tSe 
capital and retreat to the Desert of Narvan, and said that from 
the loyal subjects of Amul and Sari he would be able to gather 
an army of bold warriors with which he could come back like 
Shah Faridun of old and fight like fire. The other councillors 

69 
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endorsed Farrokhzad’s advice. But the courageous youthful 
monarch refused to seek his own safety by flying to a distant 
land, and declared that it was not majesty, nor manliness, nor 
policy to desert the chieftains, the army, the country, and the 
throne and crown, and seek his own safety, and to fight the foe 
was better for him than disgrace, because as much as it is the duty 
of subjects to obey their king in good and ill, it is the duty of 
the king to remain by the side of his people and not abandon 
them in their distress. 

But when Sa’ad pressed as far as S^bat, which was only a 
day’s march from Ctesiphon, with an army which had now 
swollen to sixty thousand men, Yezdegard was prevailed upon to 
commence his retreat. So he retired to Holvan, a strong place in 
the Zagros, where he amassed an army of a hundred thousand men. 

Sa’ad made his entry in Ctesiphon. The magnificent royal 
palaces, the palatial residences of the rich, and the glory of the 
gardens, fountains and meadows of this capital of the S^sa,nians 
amazed the victors and they looked with eyes of wonder at the 
treasures they beheld there. The various rooms of the magnificent 
palace, Tak-e-Kesra or Takht-i-Khusrau, were full of gold and 
silver, of costly robes and precioiis stones, of jewelled arms, and 
dainty carpets. There was a carpet of white brocade, 460 feet 
long and 90 broad, which Tabari names “ The Spring of Khusrau”, 
and describes as follows : — “ In Khusrau’s treasures the Arabs found 
a carpet 300 cubits long and 60 cubits broad. They called it 
DastSin. The kings of Persia spread it and sat on it at the time 
when there was nothing green in the world {i.e., in winter). On 
every ten cubits of it, they had woven different jewels and on ten 
cubits green emeralds ; on ten cubits blue rubies ; on ten cubits 
yellow rubies. Whoever looked at it thought that it was fairy-born 
(i.e., fairy-made). In it, jewels were set in, and pictures of all 
things which grow on earth and water and all green plants were 
woven in it.” (M. As. P., Pt. IV, 35.) There were also a horse 
made entirely of gold bearing a silver saddle decorated with 
numerous jewels, and a cainel of silver accompanied by a golden 
foal. 

The works of art and a fifth part of the priceless booty were 
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set apart for the Caliph and sent to Medina. The rest Sa’ad 
divided among his sixty thousand soldiers, the share of each 
amounting to 12,000 dirhams.* The priceless carpet, “ The Spring 
of Khusrau”, was sent by the Arab general to Omar, who ordered it 
to be placed in the mosque. 

At Jalula, near Holvan, the army of Yezdegard, led by a 
Mihran, whose name Mirkhond gives as Mohran ben Behram Eazy, 
received a great defeat at the hands of Hashem, a brother or 
nephew of Sa’ad (A.D. 637). The slaughter was immense. The 
general and a hundred thousand Persians fell on the battle-field. 
The Arabs seized such immense booty that the share of each 
soldier who took part in the battle came to ten thousand dirhams 
(£260). In one of the Persian tents an Arab, Khareja, found a 
golden camel adorned with rubies and pearls, with a man of pure 
gold on its saddle. The victory of Jalula took place in the 16th 
year of the Hejira. 

Yezdegard hurriedly quitted Holvan and proceeded in the 
direction of Eai, near the Caspian Sea. Khosrusum, whom he had 
left with troops to defend Holvan, rashly led out his army and 
engaged the Mohamedan general El Kakaa in a battle at Kasr-b 
Shirin. The enemy again triumphed and the Persians were routed. 
The whole tract west of Zagros was now in the possession of the 
Arabs. 

In 639 Hormuz3,n, the governor of Susiana, was defeated by 
Otba, governor of Busrah, and forced to surrender a portion of his 
province, including the city of Ahwaz. 

Next year Hormuzan, with the assistance of Shehrek, satrap 
of Persia Proper, attacked the enemy, but met with little success. 
He was driven to Shdster and was there besieged. No less than 
eighty engagements took place before the walls without decided 
advantage to either side. At last the town fell, and Hormuzin’s 
territories Were occupied by the Arabs. 

Caliph Omar recalled the Arab commander-in-chief Sa’ad to 

* Estimating the dirham as worth from 65 to 70 French centimes, Rawlinson finds the 
entire booty, exclusive of the works of art, to have been worth from S'23,400,000 to 
£'25,200,000. Major Price by substituting dinars for dirhams, on the authority of Habib‘ 
Mseir, raises the value to the incredible sum of £300,000,000. 
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answer certain charges of pride, luxury and injustice which were 
laid against him, and transferred the command to Ammar ibn Yaser, 
' Yezdegard now saw his opportunity to make heroic efiorts to 
drive the enemy out of his country. He sent couriers to the 
notables of all the provinces to raise troops for the defence of the 
fatherland. Brave sons of the soil responded from all parts to their 
king’s call. An army of 150,000 strong mustered in Nehavand, 
about 50 miles south of Hamadan. The king gave its command 
to general Firuzan. Omar, upon whom fortune was smiling, 
ordered Noman, son of Mokarrin, to march on Nehivand with 
troops collected from Iraq, Khuzistan and the Sawad. The 
Persian army had established a camp surrounded by a deep 
entrenchment. For two months the rival armies remained 
encamped opposite to each other. The Arab commander became 
impatient of delay and called upon his men to point their lances 
and rush to victory or to paradise. The Arabs made a 
furious charge. In the battle Noman fell, but the Persians were 
routed. Firhzan fled to the hills with four thousand men, but 
Was pursued and a fearful carnage ensued, Firuza.n being among 
the slain. Eighty thousand Persians gave their lives in the battle 
of NehSbvand. 

This catastrophe sealed the fate of the Parsi empire, which 
from its date fell under the rule of the Caliphs (A.D. 641). 

Extinct for ever was that power which had but so recently 
achieved the unique triumph of driving the powerful Eomans 
from every inch of ground they had acquired in Asia. It is not 
surprising that the Mohamedans should distinguish this victory of 
theirs by the name of Fath-ul-Futhh or Victory of Victories. 

For nearly ten years Yezdegard maintained the hopeless 
struggle. He retained all the outward forms of royalty and even 
struck coins. He is said to have maintained a useless crowd of 
four thousand retainers, including slaves of the palace, cooks, valets, 
grooms, secretaries, wives, concubines, female attendants, and old 
men. (R. S. O. M., 576.) He had hoped for succour from the Khan 
of the Turks and the Khakan of China, but his hopes were not 
realized. At last as he was flying from the attacks of the enemy 
und his own traitorous subjects, he was at a spot eight miles from 
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Merv murdered by Khusrau, a miller, with the connivance of 
the faithless Mahui Suri, governor of that province, whom 
Yezdegard himself had raised from an humble position to that 
high office. Firdausi gives as the date of his death the night 
of the 30th day Aniran of the 3rd month Khordad, which according 
to the calculation of Mr. F. D J. Paruck (P. S. C., 121) 
corresponds to the night between the 9th and 10th of September 
651. The wretched assassin Khilsrau fell a victim to popular 
rage. The corpse of the murdered monarch was recovered and 
embalmed and was sent to Istakhr to be interred by the side of his 
ancestors. 

Yezdegard is generally reproa-ched with feebleness, cowardice 
and effeminacy. But the sympathetic historian Eawlinson, while 
admitting that this king was no hero, makes the remark that 
considering his extreme youth when his perils began, the efforts 
which he made to meet them, and the impossibility of an effective 
resistance in the effete and exhausted condition of the Persian 
nation, history is scarcely justified in passing upon the unfortunate 
prince a severe judgment. Benjamin also refutes the charge of 
pussilanimity and points out that the long resistance he made 
against the invaders shows that he had firmness and courage. In 
no country attacked by the Mohamedans in the early period of 
their conquests, says the same writer, did they meet a resistance as 
obstinate and heroic as in Persia. In many instances chieftains 
and kings elsewhere submitted to the Arabs, and gained security 
and honour by embracing Mohamedanism, but Yezdegard 
disdained such a course and struggled with spirit against his 
destiny to the end. Whilst we cannot but shed tears of sorrow at 
the permanent loss of the Par si empire it is some solace to reflect 
that the last occupant of the glorious Sasttnian throne was, as so 
ably shown by Benjamin (B. P., 272), a worthy, patriotic and 
heroic prince. 

There is a sad but interesting tradition related concerning a 
daughter of Yezdegard Shehriyar, by name Khathn BAnu. On 
the defeat of the king, she, with other members of the royal 
family, quitted Madain to take refuge in the fort of Haft Azar. 
But as the army of the enemy prevented her from doing so, she 
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proceeded to a tower on another adjoining mountain. On the 
way thither she became thirsty, and asked for water from an 
agriculturist. The man had no drinking water ready and so 
milked his cow to give milk to the thirsty lady. But the cow 
kicked the earthen vessel in which the milk was collected and broke 
it. So the unfortunate princess proceeded to a mountain two 
miles further and prayed to Ahura Mazda to save her from the 
foes who were pursuing her. The prayer was heard. The 
ground cleaved and she sank. This spot which came to be 
called Dar-i-din The Gate of Religion ”) was held as sacred by 
the Zoroastrian Persians and the practice arose of going on a 
pilgrimage there. It is said that there unexpectedly issued a 
spring of water on the spot, to make the pilgrims comfortable- 
(M. A. P., Pt. Ill, 156.) A story is also told that Maha Banu, 
another fugitive daughter of Yezdegard, married a Valabhi 
(Indian) prince. According to Abul Fazal’s well-known work 
Aiyan^ Akbari, the brave and renowned Sisodia Rajputs of 
Od^phr are the progeny of this princess. As to Sheher B^tnh, 
another of Yezdegard’s daughter, there is a tradition that she 
was taken in marriage by Hhsayn, the younger son of Fatima, the 
daughter of Mohamed the Prophet, and became the progenitor 
of nine Im3bms (the fourth to the twelfth). 




CHAPTER XII. 

PARSI MONARCHS AFTER THE ARAB CONQUEST. 

PirAz (Phiroz H), a son of Yezdegard Shehriy&r, on the 
death of the latter, proclaimed himself king of Persia, and was 
recognized as such by the Emperor of China. He took refuge in 
the mountains of Tokharistan, which was then under Chinese 
rule. In A.D, 661 the Chinese Emperor set up a government 
of Persia and entrusted the direction of it to Pirhz, whom the 
Chinese texts name Pi-lu-sseh. Tsi-ling was the seat of this 
government. The Arabs attacked him here, and he was obliged 
to fly to China, where he was well received and made a captain 
of his Bodyguard by the Chinese Emperor, In 677 he was 
permitted to build a fire-temple at Ch’ang-n’gan. He died 
leaving his son Narsi (Ni-nie-seh) at the court of China. Ni-nie-seh 
went to Tokharistan and lived there for over twenty-years. But 
in the end finding himself deserted by all he returned to the 
Chinese capital (A.D. 707). Clement Huart, from whose 
excellent book “ Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization” these 
interesting particulars are taken, further informs us that the 
Chinese historians also mention, in 722, a certain Pu-shan-hwo, 
whom they call king of Persia, in 728-9 they speak of a Chosroes, 
a descendant of Yezdegard, and lastly, in 732 an unnamed king 
of Persia sends the Nestorian monk, Ki-lie, as ambassador. 
According to Wilford (As. Res., IX, 235), a party of Persian 
refugees went to China in A.D. 750, in A.D. 845 there is a mention 
of Mahapas or Mobeds in Canton, and about sixty years later 
Masoudi notices that there were many fire-temples in China. 
(S. P. G. P., 3.) 

Though the Empire passed away at the Arab conquest, still the 
Sepahbuds (hereditary generals) of Mazenderan and Tabaristan, 
maintained themselves for a considerable period as independent 
Zoroastrian monarchs in the mountain districts, north of the 
Elburz range. The reason why several of these little sovereigns 
managed to subsist and why at least the Biw and Gaub^Lrah 
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Sepahbuds succeeded in maintaining themselves in the Kohist&.n 
or ‘ mountain region’ is to be sought, as Edward Rehatsek 
points out in a paper contributed by him to J. B. B. E. A. S. (Vol. 
XTT, 41045) in the rugged and wild character of a land full of 
jungles, rocks, and precipices, as well as of malarious plains ; in 
the independent nature of the mountaineers ; and in the struggles 
of the Abbaside Caliphs with various rebels, who sometimes so 
fully engaged their forces that the princes of Tabaristan and 
Mazenderan had opportunities of temporarily throwing off the yoke 
of their conquerors. The following table, prepared by Dr. Sir J. J. 
Modi from Eehatsek’s account, gives the names of the Bawand 
princes of Tabaristan, who ruled in Tabaristan long after the 
Arab conquest : — 


Kobad 


Kayhs 


I 

Anushirvan 


Shaphr 

1 

Biw (became king of Tabaristan in 665-6 A.D. He was treacher 
ously slain in 682-3 by Vallash, who ruled after him. The 
people rallied round his son Surkhab and killed Vallfeh). 

Surkhab (reigned 30 years). 


Mihrmerdan (reigned 40 years). 

Surkhib (reigned 20 years ; poisoned himself in 760 A.D. Abu 
Ja’far sent an army against him in 759-60). 

Sharvyn (known as Malek-Aljabal, i.e., Prince of the Mountains, 

I reigned 23 years. Killed in 783 A.D. by Caliph Mohdy). 

(Ka,rn) (did not reign, having died in the life-time of his father). 


Shehery3.r (reigned 8 years ; died in 825-6). 
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SMptir 
(slain by 
order of 
MamAn) 


Ja’far 

(succeeded his 
brother Shaphr 
and reigned 
12 years) 


i 

Kirn (succeeded his brother Ja’far 
1 and reigned 30 years) 
(Surkhab did not reign) 

Rustam (reigned 23 years, died 
I 895-6) 

Sharvyn 

Sheheryiir (reigned 37 years) 


Rhstam (came to throne in 1027-8 ; 
died 1028. Before he came to his 
father’s throne, the country was 
ruled by one Dari bin Dara for 
35 years. He fought against 
A’llaaldaulah, was taken prisoner, 
and died in captivity. The 
dynasty ended with him). 


Dr. Modi gives the following genealogical table of the Gaob^rah 
Sepahbuds, who first ruled in GilAn and then in TabarisUn - 

jamAsp (began to reign A.D. 497) 

r I 

Narsi BohvA,t 

I 

Fyrfiz 

JyMnshd/h 

Jyl (died 661 ; he was surnamed G3,obil,rah, because from his coun- 
try of GiHn he went to Tabaristan to conquer it in the guise 
of a poor traveller with a load of cow (gAo) hides or heads) 

‘1 

Dabuyflbh Bidfispan 

FarrukhAn (reigned 17 years ; he built the town of Sary near 
Nishipfir and named it after his son S^rfiyah) 

D&dmihr (reigned 12 years) 

Khorshyd (SA.rflyah, his uncle, acted as regent during his minority). 
The same writer concludes from Rehatsek’s account that 


70 
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the real invasion of TabaristS,n, which with Gil^bn, Mazenderfiiix 
and the adjoining country, forms the country known as Kohist&n, 
or the mountainous district, began in about A.D. 749 and 
continued in the reign of Caliph Mansur, who ruled from A.D. 754 
to 776. The last of the Sepahbuds in this Caliph’s reign was 
Khorshyd. Under the rule of this prince the country flourished, 
but after a long period of reign he became so overbearing 
towards his high officers and tyrannical towards his subjects, 
that they were all ready to revolt. Omar bin Ala’lla, who 
had killed somebody in Gurgan and having taken refuge 
with Khorshyd lived for some time under his protection, had 
made himself well acquainted with all the roads and mountain 
tracks. This man turned treacherous and joined the Caliph’s 
army, and became the guide of Ab-Alkhacyb’s troops, from which 
he took a thousand men, hastened to Amul, where he slew in 
battle the Marzbam who governed the town on behalf of the 
Sepahbud, took possession of the place, and ordered a herald to 
invite the people to embrace Islam, whereupon crowd after crowd 
arrived, accepted Islam and renounced their own Faith, because 
the people had met with scorn and disregard from their own 
Sepahbud. (M. G. E.B., 79-82.) 

The subjugation of the vast extent of the ancient monarchy 
by the Moslems was effected by degrees. There were frequent 
revolts by the Zoroastrians. Their last great effort for the 
recovery of their independence occurred in A.D. 754-55, when 
Sinbad, an influential Zoroastrian of Nishapur, raised the standard 
of revolt. He marched to Kazvin, but failed to take it. He, 
however, succeeded in taking Eai, whose governor he slew. He 
collected an army of 110,000 men, and announced that the end 
of Islam was at hand. In a decisive battle his army was 
defeated by Abu Ja’far Mansur. He fled, but was afterwards 
killed in Tabaristan and his army was partly destroyed. Many 
of the fugitives died of thirst in the desert. (Ib., 71.) 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE ARAB CONQUEST. 

Alas for the Parsis ! the Arabs had conquered their country 
and their old, old empire had been lest to them for ever. Lost 
was their empire, in respect to the sovereigns of the last dynasty 
whereof Masoudi, writing in A.D. 956, in his preface to his Kitabu’t- 
tanbih wa’l-ishraf, alludes to their mighty dominion, the antiquity 
of their rule ; the continuity of their sovereignty, the excellence 
of their administration, their well-ordered policy, the prosperity 
of their domains, their care for their subjects, the subjugation to 
their allegiance of many of the kings of the world, who brought 
unto them taxes and tribute, and their sway, withal, over the fourth 
Clime, which is the Clime of Babel, the middle part of the earth, and 
the noblest of the (seven) Climes. (B. L. H. P., 129.) We are again 
forcibly in mind of Mirkhond’s philosophical observation, namely, 
that the vicissitudes of royal dynasties are a convincing proof of the 
perpetuity of God’s sovereignty, and that the changes of fortune 
to which kings are subject are evident signs of His omnipotence. 
The great satirist Lucian has rightly said {Charon, 23) that death 
is the lot of states just as it is of men. 

As in the case of the Macedonian conquest, the Arab 
conquest Was more material than intellectual. The Arabs could 
not Arabianise the Iranians, but were themselves Iranianised to 
some extent. They gained considerably from the science, art 
and literature of Persia. To illustrate the great influence of 
ancient Persia upon Arabia, Sir J. J. Modi (M. A. P., Pt. Ill, 60- 
51) refers to the influence of the Arabs upon the West in the 
early times of their rise and to the later influence of Moha- 
medanism and points out that though Mohamedanism has 
spread over a larger area of the world now than before, its 
influence is not so great • now as it was then. At one time 
the Arab Universities in Spain were seats of learning to which 
the then learned world turned for culture and higher education. 
The reason was that besides possessing the zeal, ardour and 
industry of a new rising people, they had the accumulated 
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experience of their contact with the civilizations of the Eomans 
and the Persians. Their long contact with the Iranians both 
before and after the conquest gave them a good deal of culture. 
And as to religion, Mohamedanism itself was pervaded by a 
good deal of Zoroastrianism. Prof. James Darmesteter makes 
it manifest that Persia in accepting the new religion has trans- 
formed it more than being itself transformed; she has adapted 
its life and its new faith to the hereditary customs and tradi- 
tions, and in reality the Islam of Persia is the old religion of 
Persia, encircled with Mussulman formula. An opinion very 
recently expressed by a Mohamedan scholar. Prof. Eezvi of Cal- 
cutta, is however, that although there is no doubt that whatever 
fame or uplift Islam achieved was simply due to the activities of 
the Persian Muslims alone, Persian Islam has been true to the 
spirit of the Quranic teachings all along. (I. L. Q., Oct. 1933, 
434.) 

In a lecture which Darmesteter delivered in Bombay, on his 
visit to India, on the subject “ Parseeism : its place in history”, 
the learned Professor observes that a great religion never dies: 
even when annihilated by sword and fire, it still lives on and 
unrecognized, in many hearts that ignore it : Persia could burn 
the Avesta, recite the Koran, forget the name of Zoroaster and 
Ormazd for the name of Mohamed and Allah, and the twenty- 
one words of the Honaver for the eight words of the Kalima, 
still the inner soul of the popular religion remained unchanged. 
Another Frenchman, M. Clement Huart, expresses himself on 
this subject thus : — “ I know well that the introduction of Islam 
has transformed the manners of the people, the rules of their 
conduct, the principles of their religion; but profound observers, 
such as the Count de Gobineau, will tell you that these modifi- 
cations are superficial, and have not changed the Persian soul, 
which still lives in the Persian of our own day.” 

Sykes (U. H. W., Vol. IV, 2307) gives this well-C/onsidered 
advice to European historians that they should realize the great 
influence of Persia on world history and should cease to view 
its early relations with Europe through Greek spectacles. 
Central Asia and India were also deeply influenced by Persia, 
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and, as Sir Percy points out, to-day her language is spoken by 
millions of Asiatics who have no political connexion with Iran. 

The subjoined extract from Sir George Birdwood’s letter 
to the Edinburgh Parsi Union, which we reproduce from Sir 
J. J. Modi’s paper on the Early History of the Huns in M. As. 
P., Pt. II (p. 309), shows how great and abiding has been the 
influence of ancient Iran on the manners and customs of the 
courts and people of Europe and on their religion : — 

“ Europe owes the establishment and endowment of Christ- 
ianity as a State religion to the fact that Constantine the Great 
was attracted to it by the religion of the Zoroastrians, who had 
served in the Eoman legions under his command. Zoroastrians, 
with the neo-Platonists and Christians, were the three principal 
spiritualizing influences closely inter-related, and equally free 
from dogmatic theology that at last broke down the whole 
structure of paganism west of the Indus right on to Great Britain, 
and on the ruins of the temples of Greece and Eome appeared 
the domes and towers and spires of the Catholic Eoman 
Schismatic Greek churches. In Great Britain, there are, I 
believe, 40 contemporary monuments of ancient Persians, 
Zoroastrians of the Eoman army of occupation in these islands ; 
and the remains of several of them are to be found along the 

wall of Hadrian within a cycle sweep of Edinburgh Our Western 

code of social etiquette reaches us from the ancient Persian 
court, through the court of the Caesars of Constantinople and 
thence the courts of the Mediaeval Christendom that sprang 
up out of the dust of fallen Eome. It was this ‘ Persian apparatus ’ 
of social etiquette that taught the barbarians who overthrew 
Eome good manners and made us ‘ gentlemen ’ gentlemen.” 

We have the opinion of the Persian scholar Otto Eothfeld, 
late of the Indian Civil Service, that Persian writers have 
exercised more influence in Europe indirectly than directly, 
and more often through what they have written in the Arabic 
language than in their own. Broadly speaking, he considers 
it hardly an exaggeration to say that, with the exception of the 
seven pre-Islamic poets, the greater part of Arabic literature 
js the work of Persian authors. He observes that more often than 
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not Atabic literature is the thought of Persian men written in 
Arabic instead of Persian, and that to no class of writing does 
this apply so much as to the scientific and philosophic books 
written during the period which corresponds to the European 
Middle Ages, which books did so much to refresh and refine 
the slowly reviving European soul. It was from them that 
Europe learnt again philosophy, science, mathematics, and even 
the laws and spirit of chivalry. (M. M. V., 648.) 

We have, also, a similar opinion from another recent Orien- 
talist, Prof. E. G. Browne (B. L. H. P., 204), who says: — 
“ Take from what is generally called Arabian science — from 
exegesis, tradition, theology, philosophy, medicine, lexicography, 
history, biography, even Arabic grammar — the work contributed 
by Persians, and the best part is gone. Even the forms of 
State organization were largely adapted from Persian models.” 

The Umayyad Caliph Shleman (A.D. 715) is reported to 
have said of the Persians — Persians who had stuck to Zoroastri- 
anism as well as those who adopted Islam — “ I am amazed at the 
Persians. They have ruled one thousand years and never needed 
us for a moment, while we have reigned for one hundred years 
and not even for a moment have been able to do without them.” 
(See Sir J. J. Modi’s Foreword, B. S. K,, XLI.) 

Prof. I. Goldziher, of Germany, finds the investigation 
of the varied influences which the Siisanian civilization has 
exercised on different sections of humanity geographically 
separated from one another as one of the most fascinating chapters 
of the history of civilization. He writes “ Even in the 
language and the artistic monument of the nation to which 
I belong we may observe remarkable traces of their influence. 
Since the times of the migration of the ancient Hungarians 
before they penetrated into the regions limited by the Karpathian 
mountains we have continued to employ to this day, to confine 
myself to religious nomenclature, words borrowed from Persia 
to designate God, namely, Isten, Persian Izadan; the devil or 
dog, Persian druj ; and in profane usage devaj, wanton is a remnant 
of daeva. Our archaeologists and the historians of our art discover 
from time to time fresh vestiges of Persian elements in the ancient 
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monument of our art,” (See Goldziher’s paper on the influence of 
Parsism on Islam, N. P. P., Pt. I, 42.) 

One great and irreparable calamity which Par sis have 
suffered by the Arab conquest is the wanton destruction of their 
literature by the fanatical enemy. We have it from Abdhl 
Eahman ibne KhS.ldun (732-808 A.H.) that of aU people, the facts 
of whose history have reached us, two nations were more' well- 
known for their learning, and they were the two great pre-Islamic 
nations of the Persians and the Greeks, but the Persians gave very 
great importance to learning and intellectual pursuits, and in 
proportion to the greatness and extent of their empire and the 
long ages through which their sovereignty lasted, their learning 
too had proportionately obtained a vast scope. (I. P. P. E., 67.) 

Browne (B. L. H. P., 12) mentions a story, cited by the native 
biographers, as to how one day in Nishapur the Amir Abdu’llah b. 
Tahir (died A.D. 844) was presented with an old book containing 
the romance of Wamiq and Adhra, “a pleasing tale which wise 
men compiled and dedicated to King Naushirva,n,” and how the 
Am ir ordered its destruction saying that the Koran and the 
Traditions of the Prophet ought to suffice for good Muslims, and 
adding “this book was written by Magians and is accursed 
in our eyes”. 

Comte A. de Gobineau (G. M. E. C., 7), who had the advan- 
tage of being in Persia as First Secretary to the French Ambassador, 
makes a deliberate statement that the Arab invaders had resorted 
to the most extreme harshness not only against the Persian race, 
but directly against its language, which they endeavoured to des- 
troy entirely, and although they were actuated or instigated by the 
most violent religious feeling, still they did not succeed in their 
attempt ; and we are told by the Orientalist Prof. Bleeck (Introd. to 
B. S. A., p. ^TTT ) that the old Persian creed and moral system 
exercised a greater influence on Mohamedan writers than is gene- 
rally known; in Sadi, for example, are many precepts which evidently 
emanated from the Zoroastrian religion, and it is a significant fact 
that in S^di all the good kings are Persians. 

From the fact that the compiler (Atarpat-i-Hemit) of Books 
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Vm and IX of the Dinkard, in which the summary account of the 
Nasks is given, says nothing about any previous treatise being con- 
sulted, Dr. West infers that this compiler had access to the Avesta 
texts and Pahlavi versions of all the Nasks he describes, fully three 
centuries after the Mohamedan conquest, the Vashtag Nask and 
the Pahlavi version of the Nadar alone being what he could not 
obtain. The survival of so much of the sacred Zoroastrian literature 
during three centuries of Mohamedan era indicates, says West, 
that the final loss of nearly all this literature was not directly attri- 
butable to the Arabs as the Parsis suppose. His view is that so 
long as a considerable number of the Persians adhered to their 
ancient religion, they were able to preserve its literature almost 
intact, even for centuries, but when through conversion and exter- 
mination, the Mazda-worshippers had become a mere remnant, and 
then fell under the more barbarous rule of the Tartars, they rapidly 
lost all their old literature that was not in daily religious use, and 
the loss may have been due as much to their neglecting the neces- 
sary copying of manuscripts, as to any destructiveness on the part 
of their conquerors, because the durability of a manuscript written 
on paper seldom exceeds five or six centuries. (See D. D. S., Vol. 
XVIII, pp. XV, XVI.) 

This view of Dr. West, namely, that the ancient Persians 
themselves were to a certain extent blameworthy for the loss of 
their sacred books, inasmuch as they neglected to make copies 
from the few manuscripts which existed at the time of the last 
compiler of the Dinkard, is disputed by the Parsi scholars. Dr. Sir 
J. J. Modi and Mr. Behramgore T. Anklesaria. Modi puts the 
apt question that if the twenty-one Nasks were all extant at the 
time when the compilers of the Dinkard wrote where was the 
necessity for writing the contents, and if zeal for preserving the 
literature prompted them to do the work, why did they do it half- 
heartedly by merely preserving the contents, and not by mnkmg 
copies and distributing them ? 

The fact is that by the end of the second century after the 
conquest the work of destruction was complete. Hence the 
necessity for Atarpit and other writers to collect, in the Dinkard, 
at least the details of the contents of the lost bocto, fresh in the 
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memory of many persons at the time. It was the great feat of 
memorisation achieved by the Zoroastrian Athravans (priests) 
which enabled them to preserve and save their literature from 
entire annihilation ; and it is due to this preservation by memory 
that so many mistakes of grammar and orthography are to be 

A 

met with in the texts written by Athravans, long after the 
language of the Avesta ceased to be spoken, according to their 
oral vocalization. (See Modi’s Introduction to J. M. J. V., Ivi-lix; 
B. T. Anklesaria’s article “ Zoroastrian Beligious Literature,” I, L. 
Q., AprU-July 1930, 95-6.) 

The original destroyer of Persian literature was Alexander 
the Great. What the Moslems destroyed was the restored 
literature — the restoration of which was commenced by the 
Parthian king Vologases (Valkhas) and more systematically 
pursued in the reign of the first S^sa,nian king. (M. 0. C. P., 
6(P61.) 

In this connection it is useful to cite the following remarks 
of Dr. Martin Haug (H. E., 125), who had the advantage of a 
long stay in Western India and close friendly intercourse with 
the Parsis and their Dasthrs : — “ Besides the official copies of 
the sacred books, there must have been other copies of many 
portions of them, which would be indispensably necessary in all 
cities where priests and judges had to perform their duties, 
and the copies of the sacred books which the first Sas^nian 
monarchs collected were no doubt derived from these scattered 
copies. Notwithstanding the long interval of 550 years of 
foreign domination and domestic anarchy which had intervened 
between Alexander and Ardeshir Pap^kan, the StLs^nian kings 
were able to collect a large proportion of the old writings, if we 
may believe the details given of the contents of the books in their 
days, and it is, therefore, to the later ravages and persecutions 
occasioned by the Mohamedans that we must attribute the 
fiTin,1 loss of most of the writings. No doubt the books, as restored 
by the Sa,sanians, were chiefly collections of fragments, but some 
portion of nearly every book seems to have been recovered by 
them, and the total disappearance of most of the books must be 

traced to recent times.” 

n 
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We get further light on this subject from the DadistA,n-i- 
Dinik, a treatise written by Dastur Manuschihar Gushndan, the 
high priest of P^rs and Kerman, two centuries and a half after 
Yezdegard. In its introduction the author says that notwith- 
standing the perplexing struggle of the Drhj, and the grievous 
calamity and oppression which have happened to the faithful, even 
now, by the grace of God there are Eats, Magopats, Dasturs, Dfi,vars, 
nay other observers and leaders of religion in many quarters. 
Moreover there are in several places still other Mubeds and Ervads 
who have learnt the Minthras and studied the commentaries, who 
have pondered over religious opinions and are versed in religion, and 
can show the reason of things, and prefer meritorious deeds, for 
whom the path of understanding and learning such religious dogmas 
is open.” (See Ervad T. D. Anklesaria’s art. “ Difficulties of 
deciphering Pahlavi,” K. E. G. M., 289.) 

As regards the intolerance of the Arab conquerors of Iran, 
there is a clear reference to it in one manuscript of the Pahlavi 
BAndeheshn which Sir J. J. Modi cites in a contribution to T. I. 
of 12th February 1902. It is written there as follows : — “ When 

the sovereignty came to Yezdegard, then the Arabs rushed 

into the country of Iran in great multitude The country 

of Iran remained with the Arabs and their own irreligious law was 
propagated by them ; the religion of Mazdayasni^Lns was weakened. 

From the original creation until this day evil more 

grievous than this has not happened ; for, through evil deeds 
• — on account of want, foreign habits, hostile acts, bad decrees 
and bad religion — ruin, want and other evils have taken 
lodgment.” To this the learned savant adds other references 
from the Epistles of Manuschihar, the Pahlavi J^tmttspi and the 
Dinkard, Book VII, ch. 8. King Yezdegard himself wrote in his 
letter to the Governor of Ths : — “The fires in the fire-temples have 
been extinguished. The religious festivals of Navroz and Sadeh 
have been darkened.” 

In his Histoire des Arab M. Clement Huart mentions that 
the Caliphs made life so troublesome, so intolerable, to the 
non-Mussulmans that they converted themselves in large numbers 
to the new religion and there remained only a few Jews, Christians, 
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and Mazdians in the cities, and the population in the country 
became all, and very rapidly Mussulman, except in the 
mountainous cantons. Writing to the Parsis of India in the 
fifteenth century, the Zoroastrians of Persia said that ever 
since the overthrow they were living under such troublous 
times that the atrocities of Zohak or Afr^siib or Alexander 
pale before what they had been suffering for nine centuries. 

Large numbers of persons were forced daily to abjure the 
faith of their forefathers, and the fire-temples and other sacred 
places were destroyed or converted into mosques. 

The Zoroastrians were regarded by their Arab conquerors with 
mistrust and hatred. They were excluded from preferment in the 
offices of the State and were subjected to the jazia or poll-tax. 

In the Indian Eeview (Madras) of January 1931 Mr. A. 
Hameed Hasan, B.A., LL.B., says that the allegation that the 
jazia or poll-tax is a religious tax levied from all non-Muslims 
if they refuse to accept Islam in a Moslem state is contrary to 
historical facts, and observes that the Holy Prophet and the 
first four Caliphs, known in history as the Righteous Caliphs, 
made it abundantly clear in the phraseology of their treaties with 
non-Muslims or non-Islam States that the jazia was the 
consideration paid by the non-Muslims or non-Muslim States for 
the protection of their lives and properties. This tax in its origin 
was an equitable imposition inasmuch as it exempted non-Mus- 
lims from the military service to which Muslims were liable. But 
the extortionate manner in Which it was exacted from the Zoroas* 
trian subjects nearly annihilated them. This was a constant and 
crushing grievance. (A. N., Preface xi, xii.) 

In less than a century after the conquest almost the entire 
Persian people embraced Islam. Many must have done so in 
order to gain the advantages accruing from belonging to the same 
religion as the rulers, such as employment in state service and 
exemption from the jazia, and avoid the humiliation, indignities 
and persecution to which they were subjected. Some might have 
embraced Islam attracted by its simpler form. 

There are no people more fanatical and more disposed to 
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persecute their former co-religionists than the converts to a new 
religion, especially if that religion is that of the ruling nation. 
That was the case in Persia. The Iranian Zoroastrians were more 
seriously molested by their quondam co-religionists, who had newly 
embraced Mohamedanism, than by the Arabs. Mr. G. K. Nariman 
is convinced that if the Zoroastrians of Persia have suffered, and their 
sufferings have been exceedingly heavy, it was not due to Islam or 
wholly to the Arabs, but was a consequence of a continuation of 
causes in which the priestly dominance of the later S4s4nian 
period was not inconspicuous. The Arabs of those days were 
actuated much more by greed than by religious zeal or even fanatic- 
ism. Most of them were plunderers and as such left no mark on 
the lands they conquered, except the religion which they “ broad- 
casted”. (A. N., Preface, xiii, xiv.) 




CJ4APTER XiV. 

THE EXODUS PROM IRAN. 

The puritan minority, who in obedience to the dictates of 
their conscience preferred at all cost to adhere to their “Good 
Religion”, tore themselves from their ancestral homes and fled to 
the remotest and most inaccessible localities of Iran in order to 
preserve their religion and cultural independence. 

A number still stuck to Persia. The Islamites designated 
them in contempt Guebres or infidels. The word Guebre is 
variously derived. Sir J. J. Modi is of opinion that it is probably 
the same as Pers. kur, i.e., blind, which word can be read gaur 
and which was changed into gabr. (E. T. C. B., Vol. Ill, 181.) But 
most probably it is a corruption of the word ‘ K4feer’, meaning, 
an infidel. Through centuries of systematic ill and degrading 
treatment they deeply sank in ignorance and poverty. But in 
spite of all this decadence they have, in consequence, no doubt, of 
the latest spark in them of their ancient Faith, maintained all 
along a high reputation for honesty, uprightness, morality, and 
obedience to the law. 

The figures of Zoroastrian population in Persia, at various 
periods, are approximately as follows :'“(a) Beginning of the 
18th century one million ; (b) in the time of Fath Ali Shah 
(1798-1836) 60,000 ; (c) in the time of Mahomed Shah (1836-46) 
30,000 ; (d) in 1854, as ascertained by Mr. Manekji Hataria, 
the agent in Persia of the Parsis of India, 7,725 ; (e) in 1925-27, as 
ascertained by the Parsi traveller Mr. Manek F. Mulla, 10,060. 
The Zoroastrians of Iran residing at present in India are about 
5,000. (M. S. 121 i M. 0. C. P., 269.) 

In Persia the Zoroastrians are to be chiefly found in Yezd 
and Kerm^ln, and in smaller numbers in Tehran, Isfahan and 
Shir&z, and in the neighbourhood of the naphtha springs at 
Bm. (J. Z. S., 179.) 

The small minority who left their homes in consequence 
of the tyranny of their rulers sheltered themselves in the 
mountainous country (Kohist2i.n) of KhurS-siln. (The Parsis have 
a tradition that several years before this certain Zoroastrian 
bands had removed themselves to the same mountains. Having 
gathered from their knowledge of the Zend Avesta and JamSispi, 
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an ancient treatise in which future events were foretold, that 
Persia was going to be extremely unsafe for the Zoroastrian 
religion and its followers, these latter refugees fortj-nine years 
before the accession of the last Sasanian emperor Yezdegard 
and nearly a decade before the accession of King Khusrau 
Parviz, whose reign was one of the longest and most glorious 
of the SS-sanian monarchs, gave up their homes, palaces and 
pleasances for the sake of their religion, which was more precious 
to them than their worldly possessions, and went to the woods 
and mountains of Kohistan.) The fugitives stayed in Kohist&in 
for about a hundred years; and then, in consequence of the 
commotion caused in the country by the fall of the UmayyS,ds 
and the coming to power of the Abbasids, they emigrated to 
the city of Hormuz, on the northern shore of the Persian Gulf, 
about 30 miles east of the site of Bunder Abb^s. Sir J. J. 
Modi advances three reasons why Hormuz was preferred to 
any other place, namely, (1) that it was an emporium of trade 
from where they could trade with India and earn their livelihood, 
(2) the country between the KohistAn of Khhra.sS-n which they 
left and Hormuz was one where there still lived many Zoroas- 
trians, (3) besides these Zoroastrians, there were non-Zoroastrians 
who had full sympathy with them. (J. K. 0. I., No. 25, 128.) 

Their stay in Hormuz was a short one of fifteen years. 
On the advice of their head priest, who was a competent astrologer, 
they procured vessels and set sail with their families for India 
and landed at Div, an island near the coast of KS-thi^wax, in 
A.D. 766.* 

After they had abided in Div for nineteen years, the head 
priest, having looked into the astrological tables, advised them to 
give it up and set out in quest of another dwelling place. So they 
sailed for Gujarat. When their vessels had proceeded some 
way, they encountered a furious storm. The Dastfirs of the 
Faith offered up fervent prayers and made a vow that if 

• “ It was without any idea of emphasizing the part the Parsi community played in the 
early history of India that Sir Ratan Tata offered the munificent donation of Rs. 20,000 

a year for the excavations of the site where the great King Asoka had his capital Now 

the spade thus unconsciously directed by a Parsi tells us that the Parsis were only 
returning to a land in which they had wielded vast influence a thousand years earlier." 
(Bevd. Dr. Hope Monlton, quoted at p. 86 A oi M. H. L. F.) 
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they safely reached the territory of Hind, they would set 
up a great Fire to BehrS.m (that is, build an Atash- 
Behr3.m) in grateful remembrance of Ahhr^i Mazd3.’s kind- 
ness and protection. Their supplications were heard. The 
tempest abated and a prosperous gale carried them in safety near 
Sanjan (A.D. 785). In that region was a virtuous Eaja whose 
name was Jadi Rana or Jai Eana. The Eana, frightened 
by their dress and accoutrements, at first conceived some fear for 
the safety of his crown and forbade any one of them to land except 
four of their wisest men. Accordingly four moheds (priests) went 
up to him and gave him the information that he sought from them 
regarding their religion, manners and customs. This they did in 
fifteen shlokas or verses in Sanskrit. The head priest, the Kissah 
tells us, further assured the Eana in the following words : — = 

Ai 1 j? ^ J 

(“ Do not be heavy-hearted on our account ; no harm will come 
through us to this country. We shall be the friends of 
all India and everywhere scatter the heads of your 
enemies.”) 

According to popular belief the composer of these shlokas 
was Dasthr Neriosang Dhaval,* but the name found in the 
manuscripts is Akadharh or Aka Andhiarh. These shlokas 
are the oldest document relating to the Parsis in India. 

The Eana was satisfied and gave permission to the pilgrim 
fathers and their families to land and settle in his dominion 
on the following conditions, namely, that they should adopt the 
language of the country, dress their females in the Indian fashion, 
bear no weapons, and perform the marriage ceremony of their 
children at night, in conformity with the Hindu custom. Then 
some intelligent persons surveyed the land and discovered a 
spacious plain, A spot in this wilderness was chosen and there 
the refugees made their abode. The Dastfir gave it the name of 
Sanj3.n.t From that day the surname Sanj&nA came into vogue. 

* A learned Daatftr of thif name doarished in the twelfth century. He made a 
Sanskrit version of a considerable portion of the Zoroastrian religious literature. 

t This name is not of indigenous origin, but was first given by the Zoroastrian 
refugees after Sanjdn in the Khw&f district of Kobist&n, — that Kohist&n in which they 
first took refuge for religion and conscience’s sake; (H. 8. P. H., 88.) 




His Highness Shki Vijayahevji Mohandevji Bana, 

the enlightened and popular Buler of Dharainpur State, a direct 
descendant of Jadi Bana, King of Sanjan, who gave shelter to the 
Parsi refugees from Persia. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PARSIS IN INDIA. 

The day on which the refugees landed was Friday, roz 
Bahman of the month Tir. After a period of nearly five years 
they founded an Atash-Behr^Lm* in SanjAn with the permission 
of the B^n^. The aged Dasturs installed the temple, which 
was named “ Ir^LnshaLh” (“ The Prince or Lord of Iran ”), in 
remembrance of their fatherland. The ceremony of installation 
was performed in full conformity with the prescribed rites, 
Bahman Kaikobad San Jana says, in his Kissah-i-Sanj3,n (“The 
Story of Sanjttn”), which was composed by him, in Persian verse, 
at the very close of the sixteenth century, that in those days 
men were versed in spiritual matters and were able to observe 
religious precepts on account of their wisdom. 

The day of installation was roz Adar of the month Adar, 
Adar being the name of the Yazad who presides over Fire. Accor* 
ding to Sir J. J. Modi (M. E. H. P., 13) the year was 159 A.Y. 
(A.D. 790). But another Parsi scholar, Mr. Behramgore T. 
Anklesaria, gives the following information : — “ According to Parsi 
tradition as preserved by the Athravans (priests) of India, after 
settling in Sanjan for a short while the Parsis established the 
Ir^bnshaih Fire, the ‘Atash-i Vahar&m’, in SanjS,n under the leader- 
ship of Mobed Neryosang Dhaval. According to one tradition 
the holy fire was enshrined in ‘ Samvat (?) 777, roz 26, m^h 2’, 
equivalent to 16th June 855 A.C., on the 26th day of the 
Hindu month Jyeshtha, in the year 224 A.Y. In this case 
we have taken the Parsi Roz MAh to have been Kadimi. Accor- 
ding to another tradition the holy fire IrAnshAh was enshrined 
on the 9th day of the 9th month, on roz Adar mAh Adar, in 
the Samvat (?) 777. If we take the five supernumerary days at 

* Of the diierent grade* of the lacred fire, the Ataih-Behr&m is the highest. The 
collection of the difierent fires which make up the sacred fire and their consecration 
take some time. Even now-a-days, irrespective of the time occupied in constructing the 
temple, nearly a year is spent in religious rites for the conseeration. (Modi'* “ A Few 
Events in the Early History of the Parsis and their dates”, 13.) 

78 
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the end of the month Aban, this date would correspond to the 
31st of December 855 A.C.” (See Mr. Anklesaria’s art. in the 
Bombay Chronicle of 6-9-1931, page 39.) 

The Parsis pursued a coasting trade, and as they increased 
in numbers they began, about 300 years after their landing in 
Sanj^tn. to disperse over the neighbouring districts, and went to 
Vtok^tner, Broach, Variav, Ankleshvar, Cambay, and Navsari. 
Wherever they went they prospered. 

Five hundred years after the establishment of the first 
Fire-temple, all the wise men of Sanjan met together one day, 
and “ with a view that there may be no quarrel or dispute ” 
made a solemn contract to divide all those places in Gujara,t where 
there were Behedindn (laymen) of good thoughts into the 
following five panihaJcs (spheres of ecclesiastical office and 
jurisdiction), namely, (1) Sanj^l.n, from river Pir to river Dantur 
or Dantorfi., (2) Navsari, from river P^r to river Variav, 
(3) GodA,reh or GodtLvreh from Vari&v to Ankleshvar, (4) Broach, 
all territory from Ankleshvar to Cambay, and (5) Cambay. 

Subsequently many settled in ThanS,, where they were found 
by Friar Odoric, who travelled in India in 1321. 

The first settlers in Cambay succeeding in trade, others 
followed and in time the Parsi element became so strong, that 
by their overbearing conduct they forced the Hindus to leave 
the city. Among those who had thus to go was a baqqal or 
bani^ of the DasA, Lid caste, Kalyanrai by name, who having 
amassed considerable wealth in the pearl trade in Surat, levied 
a numerous band of Kolis and Eajputs, and in a night attack 
put to the sword many of the Parsi residents in Cambay and 
set fire to their houses. Such as were able to save their lives 
fled, and not one Parsi was to be seen in Cambay. This seems 
to have happened in the 10th century A.D.* (H. P. A. I., 52.) 

At the end of the next century another disaster befell the 
Parsis. They had a small colony at Variftv, which is situated 
at some distance fr om Surat. The ruler was the Eajpiit Eaja 

• Principal Shapurshah Hormasji Hodivala argneg in hig H. P. H., pp. 14-15, that the 
Parei colony in Cambay wag not destroyed before the gack of that town by A14u-d-din 
Khilji’g army in 1297 but nearly three hundred yearg after that event, and he remarkg that 
the Pargi colony wag flourighing go late ag 1601. 
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of Eatanptir, who imposed an extraordinary tribute on the Pars is. 
The latter refused to pay and drove away the troops sent by 
the Chief to enforce the demand. When a fresh force arrived from 
Eatanpur the Parsi men were absent at a feast outside the limits 
of Vari^iv, but the women donned the armour of their husbands 
and relations and made a determined stand against the troops. 
When on the point of victory the helmet of one of the female 
warriors fell down, exposing her long flowing hair. Seeing that 
their opponents were but females, the Eatanphr soldiers took 
heart, rallied, and made a desperate assault. The brave Parsi 
ladies preferring death to dishonour heroically leapt into the 
Tapti river, which runs through Variav, and perished in the 
cold embrace of its waters. The memory of this sad event is 
kept green at Surat, Navsari and in smTounding localities by 
the observance of religious ceremonies, on the 25th day of the 
first month (of the Shehenshahis), in honour of those who fell 
on this occasion. The day is known as the Varia,vfi, Behedin’s 
Parabh. 

In the Kissah-i-Sanj^n, which is the oldest book that the 
Parsis possess emanating from the pen of a Parsi of India and is 
almost the only source of our knowledge of the early history of the 
Parsis in India, it is related that some time after 500 years had 
elapsed in India, “ Islam reached Ch^mpaner.” Some years 
after his accession to the throne Sultan Mahmhd* determined upon 
making the conquest of Sanjin and commanded Alf Kha.n to 
attack that city. The Hindu Eaja was terror-struck and appealed 
to the Parsis, laymen as well as priests, to gird up their loins in 
his service and take the lead in the impending battle. He exhorted 
them thus : “ If you acknowledge the obligations you owe to my 
forbears who have patronised you and have always been good to 
you, do not forget the duty of gratitude.” Fourteen hundred 
mail-clad Parsis, worthy descendants of the martial-spirited ancient 
Persians, ranged themselves with the Eaja’s forces in the battle* 
field. A furious engagement took place. Suddenly there was 
a rout in the Hindu ranks. Then a devout layman of the Good 
Eeligion spoke to his comrades : “ I do not see, either in front or in 

• Dt. Sir J. J. Modi agrees with Dr. John Wilson that this Shah MahmOd was Mahmfid 
Begado, who teignad in Ahmedahad from liS9 to 1509. 
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rear, so much as one of our Hindu associates. They have 
stampeded and none but we of the Good Faith remains on the 
battle ground. Now is the hour of combat. Dear friends ! it 
behoves us to march in line of battle like lions. If we all rush 
upon the enemy in a body, we shall surely pour out the blood 
of the foe with sword and arrow.” The first la 3 anan to enter 
the field bore the name of Ardeshir, the same as that of the 
victorious founder of the Sasanian empire. He stood up in the 
arena, clad in armour, javelin in hand, and a sword begirt. For 
three days and nights the Parsis battled with the Moslem enemy 
of their Hindu Eaja and routed Alf KhSiU and his army. 

Alf KhAn returned with a large force to renew the fight. 
This time he was successful. Ardeshir pierced by an arrow fell 
and his men were thrown into disorder. On both sides many 
warriors were slain. The Eaja himself was killed. In the end 
all the Behedins (men of the Good Faith) were dispersed. 

This disastrous event occurred in A.D. 1490*. After the 
fall of Sanj^n, those of the Parsis who escaped the general 
massacre fled to the mountains of Ba,hrot, about eight miles east 
of Sanja.n, carrying along with them the sacred Fire. After a 
sojourn of twelve years here, they went to B^nsda, a town near 
Buls^r, still carrying their Fire. When the tidings reached that 
town every one came out with loving kindness and three hundred 
horsemen with several men of note went forward to escort them. 
When fourteen years had elapsed, the Fire was carried to the city of 
Navs^ri on the suggestion of a leading man of that place, ChAnga 
Shah, son of Asa, who was a person of remarkable religious zeal 
and great benevolence. 

Dastfir Shapfirji Manockji Sanjana has composed a Persian 
poem, in two parts, entitled “ Kissah-i-Atash Varharam kd dar 
Sheher-i-Navsari nao sakhte” (i.e., An account of the Fire-temple 
which was newly founded in the city of Navsari). The first part is 
entitled the “ Kissah-i-Zarthushtian-i-Hindfistan” (i.e., An account 
of the Zoroastrians of India), and the second bears the title 
“ Bian-i-Atash Behram-i-Navsari ” (i.e., An account of the Fire- 

• Prof. S. H. Hodivala (H. S. P. S., 88) put* the event in the year 1465. But 
Sir J. J. Modi ahow* arguments, in an article published in J. K. 0. I., No. 35(1988), in 
support of bis view that the event occurred ia 1490. 
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temple of Navs^ri ”)• In this Kissah 785 A.Y. (1416 A.D.) is given 
as the date when ChS-ngtl Shah brought the Fire to NavsS.ri. 

After the sacred Fire was installed at Navsa,ri, ChS,ng3. 
Sh^Lh called together the three priests who had accompanied 
it from Sanj4n and the prints of NavsSiri, and in order to 
avoid disputes in the future got a compact made in writing 
that the three priests were to attend the sacred Fire only and 
all the religious ceremonies, both for the living and the dead, 
even in the families of the three priests themselves, were to be 
performed by the Navs^ri priests. This arrangement continued 
peacefully for a number of years. Eventually, owing to internal 
dissensions, the sacred IrAnsha.h Fire was transferred from Navsa,ri 
to Buls&.r in 1741 and from Bulsar to UdwadS, on 28th October 
1742, and it has ever since rested there and is visited by numerous 
Farsi devotees from all parts. Twenty-three years afterwards the 
Zoroastrians of Navsa,ri, under the leadership of the good-natured 
Desai IChorshed founded an Atash-Behrim in their town, which 
is the second great Fire-temple in India. 

It was at Surat that the Parsis first gained some considerable 
importance and came in contact with Europeans. The Portuguese, 
the French, the Dutch, and the English alike found in them 
valuable auxiliaries. 

Surat was the cradle of the British Empire in India, and it is 
a historical fact that the Parsis had a hand, however small it may 
be, in the foundation of British rule in Western India. On two 
occasions, one in the seventeenth and another iu the eighteenth 
century, it was Parsis who were instrumental in procuring Jirmdns 
from the Mogul Court which enabled the British to establish their 
footing in Surat. 

Rustam M^nek (1635-1721), an ancestor of the opulent and 
well known “ Sheth Khandin ” Parsi family, was a broker of the 
United East India Company. He had acquired considerable repu- 
tation as a philanthropist and public spirited citizen. In 1660 he 
accompanied the European head of the Surat factory to Delhi to 
ask the Emperor Aurangzeb to remove the difficulties under which 
the Company suffered. In an account dated A.D. 1711 written 
in Persian verse by a Parsi priest named Jamshed Kekobdd, the 
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writer makes RAstam address the Emperor as follows • — “ This 
gentleman has come to India from the West to trade. The nobles 
of Your Majesty’s exalted Court do not allow him to enter the city. 
This Englishman is very honourable and is anxious to be under the 
royal shadow. He prays that by the grace of Your Majesty he 
may be given a place and protection in Surat, so that he may 
begin his business of trade and have also his storehouse.” Accor- 
ding to the account, the Emperor replied, through his Vazir Asid- 
khan, that the English should be given places for houses and 
stores in the city of Surat, that they might build houses in it, that 
they should receive no harm and be subjected to no prohibitions, 
and that no taxes should be imposed on their trade. (S. P. G. P., 14.) 

Again in the eighteenth century, Sorabji Kavasji, who was 
controller of Surat Revenue, an extensive Jagirdar, and a leader 
of the Parsi community, enjoyed great influence at the Court 
of the Great Mogul, He was deputed to Delhi by the Chief in 
Council of Surat, on behalf of the English factory, to obtain 
firmdns from the Emperor. The historian H. G. Briggs writes, 
in his book “ Cities of Ghjarishtra” (p. 120), as follows : — “ The 
name of this Magian nobleman occupies a distraguished page in 
the annals of the Anglo-Indian history as the party through 
whose assistance some valuable firmdns were procured from the 
Great Mogul for the English, and the means by which certain 
munificent gifts were made to the British Chief of Surat.” It is 
mentioned in the Bombay Gazetteer, an ofiicial publication, that 
this Sorabji Kavasji was of great service to the English in 1760 
when they obtained command of the Surat Castle and the post of 
Mogul Admiral, and that he returned to Surat bringing dresses of 
honour and a horse to the heads of the English factory at Surat. 
(See M. M. L. P., 84 ; T. I. of 27-10-1933, p. 14.) 

There are no authentic records to show the exact date of 
the arrival of the Parsis in Bombay, which, now one of the 
finest and biggest cities in the British Empire, owes its rise 
and prosperity in a considerable measure to these industrious, 
enterprising and benevolently disposed people. So long as a 
century and half ago a scholarly and distinguished Governor of 
Bombay, Sir John Malcolm, wrote that there was no body of 
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natives in India so remarkable for their intelligence and enterprise 
as the Parsis, and that Bombay had . owed its advancement in a 
great degree to this class. 

Bombay was ceded to the British by the Crown of Portugal 
as part of the dowry of Infanta Catherine of Braganza on her 
marriage to King Charles 11 of England (1661). The king seems 
to have found this distant acquisition of his so unprofitable that 
he got rid of it by bestowing it, in 1668, upon the East India 
Company, “ in free and common soccage, as of the Manor of East 
Greenwich, on payment of an annual rent of £10 in gold.” In a 
letter dated Bombay 18th January 1671, Sir Streynsham Master, 
who was one of the four leading servants of the East India Com- 
pany selected in 1668 to go to Bombay and receive over charge of 
the Island from the King’s officers, writes : — “ Here is alsoe some 
Parsees, but they are lately come since the English had the Island 
and are most of them Weavers, and have not yet any place to doe 
their devotion in or to Bury their Dead.” 

The general belief is that the first Parsi settlement in Bom- 
bay was a little before it was ceded to the British by the Crown 
of Portugal. 

The Parsis availed themselves to the utmost of the era of 
peace, justice and security which followed the advent of British 
rule in India. Their latent capacity soon asserted itself. They 
came rapidly to the forefront and took a most prominent position 
in matters social, educational, commercial and industrial. By their 
enterprise and industry, combined with the truly Zoroastrian 
spirit of probity and fair dealing, they amassed large fourtunes; 
and equally under the urge of their time-honoured Faith they gave 
away freely, making the Parsi name renowned throughout the 
world for unstinted munificence. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE MODERN PARSIS. 


We will now give, as briefly as possible, some noteworthy 
instances of the achievements of the Parsis, after the advent of the 
British rule, which have brought them into such eminence in spite 
of their microscopical number, and in view whereof a prominent 
Bengali patriot, the Hon. Mr. S. Sinha, not long ago expressed 
himself thus : — “ When I recall how theParsee community numeri- 
cally so small, is great beyond measure in social progress, political 
talents, constitutional agitation, commercial and industrial enter- 
prise, and in large-hearted charity and philanthropy, and how 
much India owes in her march on the road to modern progress to 
her Parsee sons, I feel that one of the greatest and happiest days in 
the history of our country was that on which the Parsee refugees 
from Persia landed on the Indian shore.” 

One of the earliest Parsi settlers in Bombay, probably the 
very first, was Dorabji Nanabhai, the founder of the well-known 
Patel family, which has produced many men of fame. He came 
with his family from Suvaii (near Surat) in A.D. 1640. He was 
appointed by the Portuguese as their agent to deal with the 
indigenous population, which duty he was required by the English 
to continue to perform after their entering upon possession. They 
also entrusted to him the collection of the body tax which they 
levied upon the inhabitants, who mostly belonged to the Koli 
or fisherman class. This business the skilful Parsi carried out so 
loyally and smoothly as to make him popular alike with the 
population and the authorities. 

On Dorabji’s death (1669) his son Rustam was confirmed by 
the English in all the offices which his father held. This Rhstam, 
the namesake of the renowned ancient national paladin, has made 
his name written in red letters in the annals of Bombay. 

In the year 1692 there was a severe outbreak of plague in 
Bombay, when most of the Europeans and the garrison were laid 
up with fever and plague. Taking advantage of this unfortunate 
circumstance, Y^ht RMn, the Sidi Chief of Janjir3i, who was an 
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independent ruler and commanded a large fleet, invaded Bombay. 
He descended on the island and seized the Dongri Fort. The 
Englishmen were so distressed with illness that they were unable 
to drive away the invaders. But the Patel Eustam, true to the 
traditions of his race, determined to show his loyalty to the 
Government whom he was serving. He raised a force of Kolis 
from the native population and boldly fought the invaders 
and defeated them. He then sent messengers to the Chief of the 
English factory at Surat to acquaint him with these happenings. 
That official soon after arrived in Bombay and took charge of 
the government from Ehstam, who for some days had been the 
virtual governor of the Island.* 

On the 13th November 1902, Mr. Godinho, a Portuguese 
gentleman, read before the Bombay Branch Eoyal Asiatic Society, 
a paper entitled “ Portuguese documents of the 17 th and 18th 
centuries relating to Parsees”. These documents show that the 
Parsis had served under the Portuguese as soldiers in the years 
1738 and 1739, and raised a special company of their own as 
volunteers, two of which volunteers were made ensign and captain, 
(M. G. E. B., 18.) 

During the times when Napdeon Bonaparte was dreaming 
of the conquest of the East, the formation of a Native Militia in 
Bombay was in great forwardness. By February 1799 four 
complete companies for the infantry and two for the artillery were 
formed of the Native Portuguese inhabitants. The Parsis had 
formed sis strong companies officered by the most respectable of 
their race, ready to be employed in any situation that circum- 
stances might render expedient. In 1805 the Lieut.-General 

* A iriend, who conaiderably oonvenant with the past history of the Town and 

of Bombay, informs the author as follows 

** It is true that the Parsee Frakash mentions this incident on the authority of an 
article in the Deccan Herald of 1863 and on that of Dossabhoy Karaka, but I have minutely 
read almost all Government Consultations of the period and they are all silent on this 
incident. As a Parsee I should be proud to realise that one of my community was 
instrumental in saving Bombay from the depredations of the Siddee invader, but History 
points out otherwise, and besides there was no Siddee invasion after 1690, which is an 
established fact— they were all before that year— and so the story mentioned by the 
Poona journal and Dossabhoy is a mers myth. Moreove; they don't ^uote their 
AUthortty." 

18 
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Commanding the Forces suggested the arming of the Parsis, 
“ vesy -stout men”, living in the Fort, with pikes “ as their 
religious habits preclude them from using fire-arms”. 

' During the Sepoy Mutiny at Cawnpore an intrepid young 
Parsi, by name Adarji, was in the midst of the fight and the first 
to scale the walls and implant and unfurl the Union Jack on 
the Fort, for which brave deed he W’as decorated with a gold medal, 
presented ' with a revolver and a' sword of honour, and awarded 
a special pension.' 

On 29th May 1860 IMr. Pestonjee Sorabjee received from the 
Government of India a patent of the title of Khdni va Bahdduri 
(i.e,, a lord and brave man), a medal, and a handsome gratuity as 
a reward for his indefatigable exertions in the conveyance of mails 
during the perilous time of the Sepoy IMutiny. His charity and 
generosity were proverbial. 

In I. L. Q. of October 1932, mention is made in the Editorial 
Notes (p. 3) of a Parsi youth from the Pun jab, a mere lad, who, 
when the Kajars were still ruling in Persia, w.as seized with fervent 
love for the ancient motherland, went over there, and shook Persia’s 
youth from their long stupor of apathy and inaction. He called 
them out into the drilling fields of the land and galvanised 
them into action and enthusiasm, never found in Iran in latter 
years. ^Multitudes of Persia’s youth had hailed and followed him 
then; and were it not for his forced ejectment from the land, 
he might have succeeded in cohapleting the marvel. 

On the occurrence of the Great \Yorld War a number of 
Parsis* availed themselves of the opportunity to exhibit their 
loyalty and attachment to the British Government. In all the 
many theatres of that War there were IVirsis to bo found. Many 
of them were mentioned in despatches and many received various 
war distinctions and decorations, both British and allied, for gallant 
and devoted service. A number made the supreme sacrifice, in 
commemoration of whom a memorial colunjn has been raised in a 
prominent position in Bombay, where every year on the Armistice 

» Among these ws? a son of the author, who uas then a college student not yet out 
of his teens. 
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Day an assemblage is held under the presidentship of the GenenJ 
Officer Comanding Bombay District, or, in his absence, of a repre- 
sentative of his, wreaths are placed at the foot of the memorial, 
speeches are made, and the Parsi Company of the Indian Auxil- 
iary Force sounds the Last Post. Among those who lay these 
wreaths, besides the Parsis, are the British Army and some of the 
foreign Consuls in Bombay. 

One of the Parsis who fought for the British in the World 
War had the privilege of being allowed to join a British regiment. 
This was Mr. Katanji A. Neemuchwalla, of the Poona Volunteer 
Eifles, who was enlisted in the 5th Koyal Dublin Fusiliers. He is 
a crack marksman and distinguished himself at the Bisley meeting 
in 1914. For an Indian he has received the unique honour of 
being an Honorary Life-member of the very exclusive London and 
Middlesex Eifle Association. 

During the Boer War a young Parsi gentleman, Mr, Jehangir 
Framji Dorabji Ghaswala, was enlisted as a private in the 2nd 
Battalion of the South African Light Horse, and was promoted to a 
Corporal’s place. He was shot through both his knees in the battle 
of Colenso (15th December 1899). Mr. Eustam Jivanji Modi, 
Bar.-at-Law, a son of the late veteran savant Sir J. J. Modi, and 
Mr. Dorabji borabji K. Adenvala, were the first and only Parsi 
members of the Hon ble Artillery Company of London. 

A Parsi aristocrat of Poona, Khcbn Bahftdhr Sardar Dorabji 
Padamji, a grandson of Pestonji Sorabji mentioned before, was at 
one time the champion shot of the Bombay Presidency, In com- 
petition even with military men he carried off some of the first 
prizes in rifle matches. 

On the Government of India’s Training Ship Dufferin, Parsi 
naval cadets have distinguished themselves by their aptitude for 
the naval line. 

It is a fact worthy of note that the Parsi Division of the 
St, John Ambulance Brigade Overseas handled more than three 
. quarters of a million British and Indian sick and wounded soldiers 
during the Great War. During public stress and anxiety, during 
Civic disturbances, epidemics, strikes, etc,, this Division has been 
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rendering most laudable services without the least distinction of 
caste, creed or colour for the last 29 years. 



Pwsi Nayftl CtKleti 


The Bombay Dockyard is a monument to the industry, 
enterprise, and integrity of a Parsi family, the WMia,s. The 
Parsis were the pioneer ship-builders in British India. Surat 
was during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the most 
important sea-port of India. It was the chief station of the English 
for building ships in India, and upto two centuries ago there 
were no docks in existence in Bombay. 

Lavji Nasarvanji, the founder of the illustrious WAdifi, 
family, and the first of a long line of famous naval architects, 
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was born at Surat in the year 1710. He took employment in 
the East India Company’s dockyard there. 'In 1735 a Parsi, 
Dhanjibhai by name, was master-builder at Surat. In that year 
a vessel, “ The Queen”, was built in the Surat Dock for' the 
Company under the foremanship of young Lavji. Mr. Dudley, 
then master-attendant at Bombay, was despatched from Bombay 
to inspect it. He was so attracted by the ability and intelligence 
of Lavji that he persuaded him to proceed with some artificers 
to Bombay, where the government were desirous- of establishing 
a ship-building yard. With the permission of Dhanjibhai, Lavji 
proceeded to Bombay and selected a site for the docks. 

Lavji brought up two of his sons, Manakji and Bamanji, to 
his own craft. They entered the dockyard working -as- common 
carpenters on the magnificent -wages of Es. 12 a month, but in 
due course they acquired, under their father’s instructions, such 
proficiency in naval architecture that, by their united exertions, 
the reputation of the Bombay Dockyard became universally known 
in India. In 1772, that is two years before his death, Lavji was 
presented by order of the Court of Directors with a silver foot-rule 
with the inscription “ A memorial from the East India Company 
of the long and faithful services of Lavji, their master-builder 
at Bombay, Anno 1772.” 

On their father’s death, Manakji was appointed master- 
builder and Bamanji assistant master-builder. These two brothers 
built 29 ships, besides repairing many vessels of the British 
squad,ron. They received more than once special tlShnks from the 
Court of Directors, and, in 1783, were presented with gold rnedals 
by Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Hughes with suitable inscription and 
given a jdghir in perpetuity, in the district of Pare!, which is now 
a part of Bombay city. 

Bamanji’s son Jamshedji built, in 1802, the Cornwallis, a 
frigate of fifty guns, for the East India Company, and his success 
determined the British Government to order the construction of 
ships for the Eoyal Navy at Bombay. This Jamshedji was the 
first of the Parsi master-builders to be entrusted by the Lords of 
the Admiralty with the building of men-of-war in India. He 
designed and built 10 menrof-wax and 40 large ships> .The 
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authorities in England gave a high opinion of the vessels built by 
him. Vice-Admiral Sir Edward PeUew wrote ; — “ The Salsette , 
sails as well as any of our frigates, stands up better, and had any 
ship but her been frozen up in the Baltic as she was for nine weeks, 
she would not have stood the buffeting of the ice one day, whereas, 
she came off unhurt. It was wonderful the shocks she stood during 
heavy gales.” As to the man-of-war Minden built by the same 
rbaster-builder, Captain Low, who commanded it, informed bin i 
that the opinion formed of her in England was highly favourable. 
He further wrote, “ Being much on board, I had opportunities of 
hearing the opinions of most people belonging to the King’s yard at 
Portsmouth : they all, common shipwrights as well as their officers, 
expressed approbation. I have heard many of them declare that 
no ship so highly finished or composed throughout of material so 
good had been launched from any of His Majesty’s dockyards, or 

any yard in England, during the last fifty years We have 

found her in all circumstances answer extremely well — in my 
opinion better than any ship in which I have sailed hitherto.” 

Jamshedji had the satisfaction of having his good work 
appreciated by the Court of Directors in the substantial shape of 
. the grant of a jdghir yielding an annual revenue of Ks. 6,000. 
(K. H. P., Vol. I, 60 ff.) 

The list of ships built by the W-AdiSs between 1735 and 1863 
comprises 170 war vessels, etc., for the East India Company, 34 
warships for the Eoyal Navy, 87 merchant vessels for private 
firms, and 3 vessels for the Queen of Muscat. 

The 16th of July 1783 is one of the most important dates in 
the history of the Parsis of India. On that day was born in H. H. 
the G&ikwfi.d’s city of Navsari, in Gujarfit, Jamsetjee Jejeebhai, 
who was destined to make the Parsi name illustrious far and wide 
by his most munificent and catholic charities and benefactions out 
of a vast wealth acquired by enterprising and successful merchan- 
dise. It speaks highly of his sagacity and judgment that he made 
the stream of benevolence flow in channels then unknown. He 
richly merited the dignity of knighthood which was conferred upon 
pim by Her Most Gracious Maj^ty Queen Victoria in 1842. He 
was the first Parsi and the first .Indian to be awarded this high, 
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distinction. When H. E. the Governor of Bombay Sir George 
Anderson, publicly presented the patent of knighthood to this first 
Indian knight, he said, “ You, by your deeds for the good of 
mankind, by your acts of princely munificence to alleviate the 
pains of suffering humanity, have attained this honour, and have 
become enrolled amongst the illustrious of the land.” 

In 1857 Sir Jamsetjee became the recipient of a signal and 
uncommon honour, namely, the Freedom of the City of London, 
which was bestowed for the first time on a native of India. 
This honour was accorded to him as a testimonial of the high 
estimation entertained of him by the Corporation of the City of 
London, and from respect for his justly renowned character 
as a princely benefactor of his country and mankind — a noble 
example of blameless private life and public worth as a citizen 
of Bombay, and of spotless commercial integrity as a most 
eminent British subject and merchant in India. 

This distinguished philanthropist was also the first native 
of India upon whom was bestowed the hereditary degree, dignity 
and title of a Baronet. 

He passed away on 16th April 1859, “ the most eminent 
British subject of India, the best beloved citizen of the world.” 

On his death his eldest son Kharshedji succeeded to the 
Baronetcy. To his enlightened liberality the Deccan College 
at Poona, which after a long and glorious career, has recently 
been closed by the Government of Bombay as a measure of 
economy, owed its existence. 

Rt!istamji, the second son of the first Baronet, was also 
of a most charitable disposition. His benefactions am nnntiPd 
to the magnificent sum of 40 lakhs of rupees. From the King 
of Portugal he received the title and dignity of a Count for his 
handsome benefactions in the Goa territories, together with 
the present of two pieces of cannon. The Freedom of the City 
of London was bestowed on Rustamji in 1864 in recognition of 
his munificent gifts to the institutions of London. 

The second Parsi and second India n on whom a Baronetcy 
was inferred was Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit (1823-1901). 
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He distinguished himself equally by his great business entefpi^ 
and by his large-hearted munificence. He took important part in 
developing the cotton-mill industry and so adding materially to ttie 
prosperity of Bombay. He annually spent a large amount oh 
charity, and especially on schemes having for their object the 
advancement of the public good or the amelioration of the condition 
of his own community. Asylums for infirm animals, schools, 
dharamshdlds, reservoirs, dispensaries, and numerous othdr 
institutions made heavy calls upon his liberality. The total amount 
of his benefactions amounted to nearly twenty lakhs of rupe^. 
He had the distinction of receiving from the Sh-Ah of Persia tlie 
presentation of a Eoyal Diploma, expressive of His Majesty s 
recognition of his great merits. 

In the roll of Parsi merchant magnates and public benefactors 
the name of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Kt., C.S.I. (born 24t|i 
May 1812, died 19th July 1878), “ the Peabody of the East,” 
holds a most distinguished place. With the most large-hearted 
liberality he spent his fortune in works of public utility and charity 
without respect of race or creed. His public benefactions exceeded 
fifteen lakhs of rupees and his private charities amounted to over 
' four lakhs. Having intimately known him in his younger days, 
Sir Dinshah E. Wacha unhesitatingly declares (W. M. E. B., 778) 
that not a single Indian has hitherto approached Sir Cowasjee in 
respect of commercial ethics and integrity. On his death the Govern- 
ment announced by a public notification that by his death it had 
lost one of its most loyal subjects, India a most generous benefactor, 
and the town and island of Bombay one of its most upright 
and independent citizens. The traditions of the Eeadymoney 
family,* to which Sir Cowasjee belonged, have been most worthily 
upheld by his adopted son, Mr. Jehangir Jivanji Eeadymoney 
(afterwards Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Bart.), and grandson Sir 


* Mr. Hiiji Jivanji Readymoney, the founder of thii family, wai the flrit Parii to 
undertake a voyage to China. He died in 1794 aged SI. 

The original cauie of the family awuming the name of Readymoney wai the 
promptitude of their payment! in several pecuniary emergencies. They came tp the aid of 
the East India Company, and the tradition is preserved that on one critical occasion 
probably during the Maratha Wars, they sent into the Company’s coffers severM cartlof^ 
of silver. (T. I. of 27-7-1934.) * 
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Cowasjee Jehangir, KC.I.E., now the second Baronet. In 
consequence of his many benefactions Sir Cowasjee’s adopted son 
had a Knighthood conferred upon him in 1895 and the high honour 
of Baronetcy on 26th June 1908, since when he has adopted the 
name of Sir Cowasjee Jehangir. The amount of his benefactions 
prior to his being made a Baronet was Es. 12 lakhs. He 
enjoyed his Baronetcy for the long period of 26 years. 
On his death, which occurred on 26th July 1934 at the 
advanced age of 81, the total amount of his public 
benefactions had mounted up to nearly 32 lakhs. With the help 
of Lady Jehangir, who comes of the famous Wadia family, he 
did a great deal to promote the social amenities of Bombay. His 
son has greatly distinguished himself by his eminent public services 
and his munificent disposition. He had the honour of being 
appointed a member of the Executive Council of H. E. the 
Governor of Bombay, which office he held with marked ability 
and success. He was made a K.C.I.E. in 1927, and in 1930 
was a delegate to the Bound Table Conference in London. The 
Beadymoneys have always been great advocates of high education 
and have given princely donations for this purpose. One of the 
most important benefactions of Sir Cowasjee, the first Baronet, 
is the establishment of a Trust of fifteen lakhs of rupees for a 
specially organised Parsi Academy in the vicinity of the city of 
Poona. 


Vast, indeed, have been the benefactions to education, 
without distinction of creed or caste, which Parsi philanthropists 
have made. The Engineering College at Poona owes its existence 
to the liberality of the first Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, and likewise 
the similar institution at Karachi owes its origin to another 
magnanimous Parsi, Mr. Nadarshaw Edalji Dinshaw. The 
Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute, Bombay, the Elphinstone 
College, Bombay, the Sydenham College of Commerce, Bombay, 
the Grant Medical College, Bombay, the Sir Cowasjee Jehangir 
University Hall, Bombay, the Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy School 
of Arts, Bombay, the Petit Laboratory, Bombay, the Deccan 
College, Poona, (now defunct), and the famous Tata Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore, are among the notable educational 
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and scientific institutions that owe their existence to the munifi- 
cence of noble-minded and far-seeing Parsi philanthropists. 

Among the most eminent Parsi worthies of a past generation 
Mr. Framjee Cowasjee Banajee occupies a front place. He lived 
over 150 years ago. He is, in a sense, reputed to be the founder 
of the public life of Bombay, which to-day counts for so much 
in the political, economic and social activity of the country. He 
rose from small beginnings to high estate, from insignificance to 
great eminence, all through his own individual efforts. He was a 
noble example of what a true and manly character can do out of 
natural piety, high sense of duty, and sheer goodness of heart, 
united to a practical mind, sound good sense, and enterprising 
spirit and foresighted vision. His charities were wide and 
undistinguishing and embraced all those who suffered and all who 
were needful. His ever-busy head conceived many useful projects 
for the public benefit and his ready hand applied itself to carrying 
them out energetically. To every good work and movement of his 
time he readily gave his hearty support. At one time he was the 
owner of a fine fleet of six large well-equipped merchantmen. His 
, brother Efistomjee, afterwards 'known by the loving and familiar 
name of Kflstomjee Btlbfi, was the founder of several factories in 
Calcutta and owned forty ships at a time, which were afterwards 
bought up by the East India Company for its wars against its ene- 
mies on the sea. Rfistomjee was once looked upon as the greatest 
merchant-prince in the East. He was among the first who opened 
a steamer traffic in the rivers of Bengal and Upper India. It was 
Framjee who, in 1827, opened the first Anglo-Gujara.ti school in 
the city and Presidency of Bombay, for the support of which he 
gave over ten thousand rupees. Amidst the other services he 
rendered to the Bombay public, Framjee was first and foremost in 
the help he gave and the exertions he made to bring into existence 
“ The Bombay Times”, now “ The Times of India”, which is one 
of the most influential and leading newspapers in the country. He 
suffered great reverses of fortune towards the close of his career. 
But he stood his troubles with trustful prayer and resignation. He 
peacefully passed away, on 12th February 1851, at the 
painarohioal age^ 84. 
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It was through the foresight and enterprise of a Parsi banker 
and merchant, Jeejeebhoy Dadabhai (1786-1849) that steam 
navigation for commercial and passenger traffic was introduced on 
the western coast of India. He was one of the largest of the 
proprietors of the first steamer employed in this enterprise, 
viz., the Sir James Rivett-Camac. He had the distinction 
of being the first Indian elected to the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce. His youngest son Byram jee (1822-1890) was the 
moving spirit of the commercial life of the Bombay Presidency. 
He was instrumental in establishing the first local fire in- 
surance company in Bombay in co-operation with Mr. J. A. Forbes. 
He was twice nominated by Government as a member of 
the "Bombay Legislative Council, in which capacity he showed 
hknself a champion of the interests of the people. In 1876 Queen 
Victoria bestowed on him the Companionship of the Most Exalted 
Order of the Star of India. He was a great philanthropist and 
a number of public and charitable institutions received from him 
substantial benefactions. The most notable of his charities is the 
Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Parsee Charitable Institution for the free 
education of the children of poor Parsis, which was established 
under a Trust created by him a month before his death. His son 
Ntoabhoy (1841-1914) distinguished himself as a member of the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay, and as a leading public man he 
exercised such great influence in public affairs that he came to be 
spoken of as The Uncrowned King of Bombay. NanS,bhoy s son 
Ehstamjee (1864-1922) was like his father, grandfather and great 
grandfather a leading member of the community and a large 
contributor to charities. He was appointed Sheriff of Bombay, but 
died while taking the oath of that high office. Efistamjee’s son 
Byramjee (now Sir Byramjee Jeejeebhoy) has kept up the family 
trauditions most worthily as a philanthropist and as an influential 
member of the Municipal Corporation. For his large and well 
directed benefactions and eminent public services he has received 
the honour of Knighthood. 

Bombay owes in a great measure its prosperity and expansion 
to the textile industry. The pioneer of this industry was a Farsi, 
Cowasji Nan^ibhai Davar (1814-187 3)i who establish^ the first 
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textile mill, known as the Bombay Spinning and Weaving 
Company, in 1854. It was again a member of the same community, 
Shapurji Sorabji, who established in Bombay the first iron found rj^ 
and engineering works in India, and who was also the first to 
start a flour mill and to introduce machinery for opening and 
cleaning of wool. 

One of the first and foremost to take the contract, in 1860, of 
laying railroads for the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway was a 
Parsi, Jamshedji DorAbji, who carried out the work to the satisfac- 
tion of the railway authorities. 

Mr. J. E. B. Jeejeebhoy, in his informing article on the 
Historical Survey of Bombay Journalism in J. C. M. V. (pp. 272 
ff.) mentions the year 1780 as an epoch-making date in the 
history of Bombay, for it was in that year that the first, book 
printed in Bombay was published by a Parsi — “ Calendar for the 
year of our Lord 1780, printed by Eustom Caresajee in theBuzar.” 
GfijarAiti type was first moulded in Bombay by a Parsi, Byram jee 
Jeejeebhoy Chhapgar, a compositor of the Bombay Courier, an 
English newspaper, for the purpose of GhjarAti advertisements that 
^ appeared in that paper. 

The first Gfijariti press was set up in the year 1812 by a 
Parsi Fardunji Marzbanji, to whose enterprize was also due the 
first newspaper in Gfijariti, the Bombay Samach4r, founded on 1st 
July 1822. His descendants own the Anglo-Gfijara,ti newspaper, 
J4m-e-jamsh6d, a paper which stands in the front rank of the 
Bombay dailies. The centenary jubilee of the latter paper was 
celebrated in 1932, when among the many messages of congratula- 
tion which the proprietors had the pleasure of receiving was one 
from Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy of India, in which His 
Excellency paid a handsome compliment to this Parsi journal and 
to the Parsi community. “ Speaking from a personal experience of 
some years,” wrote he, “ I can say with afl sincerity that the policy 
of the paper, while it has always been conducted in a spirit indepen- 
dent of outside influence, has endeavoured to guide public opinion 
on sound and constitutional lines. Its fortunes have been largely 
guided by the members of the small but influential Parsee 
conununity many of whom have given distinguished services to 
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India, taking a leading and active part in promoting the progress 
and prosperity of the country.” 

The first Gfijar^tti magazine was also started by a Parsi, 
namely, Navroji Fardunji, a gentleman who made himself distin- 
guished in the civic life of Bombay. He was popularly designated 
the Tribune of the People, in consequence of his unflinching 
integrity and intrepid advocacy of the rights of the public. 

The pioneers of female education in India have been the 
Parsis. The proportion of educated ladies in this community is far 
in excess of that in any other Indian community. It will be a 
surprise to many that a Parsi maiden. Miss Ava,bS.i Mehta, not out 
of her teens, successively passed the examination for call to the 
English Bar in 1933, This young Portia hails from Colombo, 
Ceylon. The distinction of being the first Indian lady called to 
the English Bar (1923) goes to another Parsi Portia, Miss Mith^n 
Ardeshir Tata (now Mrs. lAm), who has worked up a respectable 
practice in Bombay. 

As other notable instances of Parsi ladies who have displayed 
the enterprise of entering into careers which in India had 
hitherto been the reserves of the sterner sex may be mentioned 
the cases of Miss Shirin B. Byramjee, Mrs. TA,rA.porwaH, Miss 
Gfil Coovarji Ker3>waH, and Mrs. Freny N. JhaibwAH. The 
first, after taking a complete course in Swedish Massage and 
other subjects in Paris, has commenced practice in Bombay 
since 1933. The second practises in Bombay as a photographer 
of no mean order. The third has passed the examination for 
the Government Diploma in Accountancy. The fourth is the 
second Indian lady to be a solicitor (1933) and the first to be 
both an advocate of the High Court (Original Side) and a 
solicitor. 

The Parsi firm of Cama and Co. was the first Indian 
commercial house established in London. A partner in the firm 
was the late Dadabhai Naoroji, who won undying fame as a 
great Indian patriot. He was the first In d ian to be appointed a 
College Professor in India, and he achieved the unique distino* 
tion. of being the first Indian to be retained to the Britiah 
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House of Commons by 
an English constituency. 
He was returned by the 
electors of Central 
Finisbury as a Liberal 
Member at the General 
Election held in 1892. 
It is a noteworthy his- 
torical fact, redounding to 
the honour of the Parsis 
and furnishing an un- 
deniable proof of their 
intellectuality, their grit, 
and their great worth, 

. tihat the only Indians 

returned by English con- 
Ifr stituencies to this House 

have all been Parsis, 




melv Mniter'^DrTShai Naoroji, a Liberal. Sir Muncher ji 

M B wral-rvative. and M., Sha^rji Dorabji Batlat- 

7ala a Comlanist Sir Munoberji's name wdl toe m Instory ae 
tot of the only Indian to sit for ten years and for two snccessive 

^“‘C“stopur“irSiSauXwrbrother, the late Mr. Fires 
® ^ ^ Dorabji Saklatvala, who as Presi- 

dent of a big Oil Company in the 
United States of America was 
known as the Oil King has won 
the distinction of being appointed 
by the Government of His Impe- 
rial Majesty Beza Sh3,h Consul 
General for Persia in the States. 
Another brother. Dr. Behram 
Saklatvala, a well known metallur- 
gist, is of the many scientists in 
Pittsburg, U.S.A., the only one to 
receive the Grasselli Medal of the 
Society of Chemical Industry of 
America, the highest award ^n- 
ferr^iahis fleia. The..Va.raa«. 
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Company of America, which at the time was heavily in debt, 
appointed him as its metallurgist. He very soon discovered 
a new process of extracting vanadium and within four months 
the company, which had been in a tottering condition, was 
enabled, by his splendid discovery, to declare a dividend of 
40 p.c. The Carnegie Magazine writes in praise of him that 
internationally known as a metallurgist, his name is to vanadium 
what Charles M. Hall’s name is to aluminium, and through him 
the steel centre of the world has gained reflected glory. (H. G., 
September 1934, p. 22.) 

There have been also other Parsis who have received the 
honour of being appointed Consuls and Vice-Consuls by foreign 


- ! 
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powers. At present Sir Hormusji Cavasji Dinshaw, Kt., M.V.O., 
O.B.E., is Consul at Aden for Portugal and Austria. He, and before 
him, his uncle Mr. Dorabji Dinshaw, held also the Consulship of 
Spain at that Port. Several years ago Mr. Burjor ji Sorabji Khara’s 
acted as Consul for the United States of America at Aden for a 
■period of six years. Sir Hormusji has had conferred on him the 
Portuguese title of Knight Commander of the Royal Military 
Order of Our Lady of Conception of Villa Vicosa. Another Parsi 
gentleman. Major S. A. Paymaster, A.LR.O., is Consul at Bombay 
for two States, Roumania and Uruguay. 

Among the public men of the last generation no three men 
have done as much for the peaceful political evolution of the 
country as the Parsi triumvirate, Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji (whom we 
have already referred to above). Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta 
and Sir Dinshaw Edulji Waoha. The writer of the sketch of Sir 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta’s life in N. F. P. makes some pertinent 
observations under the heading “Parsis and Indian Politics.” 
He writes, “ It is remarkable that some of the most prominent early 
workers in the field of our national regeneration came from a 
small community of foreigners but belonging to an imperial 
race who founded, as refugees from the persecutors of Islam, a 
little settlement in the western coast of India a thousand and 
two hundred years ago. Framji Cawasji, Dadabhai Naoroji, 
Naoroji Furdoonji, S. S. Bengali, Pherozeshah Mehta, Dinshaw 
Edulji Wacha, J. N. Tata — what community so restricted in 
numbers has produced such a remarkable group of patriotic 
and devout benefactors of the human race, all of them 
working in a strange land, and among strange surroundings ? 
As a commercial community in league with alien exploiters the 
Parsees have much to gain, and, if their ‘natural’ leaders had 
so minded, might have secured for themselves preferential 
treatment from the ruling classes ; but the doctrine of exclusiveness 
and isolation has always been hateful to the best and most 
thoughtful of them.” 

Dadabhai Naoroji was the father of the Indian National Con- 
gress. He has left his mark in India as the one who infused the 
craving for freedom amongst the intelligentsia of this country, believ- 
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ing as he did that the salvation of the country lay in obtaining 
Swaraj, in other words, Self-Government for India, within the British 
Empire, so that the sons of this once great and famous country 
may again work for her prc^perity. The reception which 
was accorded to him in Bombay, when he came to India after 
his entering the House of Commons beats all record. Mr. A. C. 
Webb writes in T. I. of 26th January 1931, “ The Eoyal progresses, 
the coming and going of Viceroys from Lord Curzon, and 
Governors from Lord Northcote, have each provided picturesque 
pageants, but perhaps none witnessed such enthusiasm as the 
home-coming of the veteran Dadabhai Naoroji.” 

Dadabhai Naoroji is lovingly and reverently spoken of to 
this day throughout the length and breadth of the country as 
“ Hind-na-Dada ” (“ The Grand Old Man of India ”). 

It is a most noteworthy fact in the history of India that 
it is three Parsis who have earned from the people in appreciation 
of their eminent public services such proud laudatory appellations 
as “ The Grand Old Man of India ”, “ The Uncrowned King of 
Bombay ” and “ The Tribune of the People ”. 

Mr. Behramji M. Malabari, one of the most illustrious of the 
modern Parsis, the inspiter df many a beneficent institution, was 
a splendid example of what a man gifted with a good heart and 
sympathetic nature could do even though born under an humble 
roof. Starting life as a pupil teacher in a Parsi school on ibe 
princely salary of rupees twenty a month, he died one of the 
most distinguished, one of the most influential, and one of the 
most respected sons of India. He scored his first success as a 
poet in his own mother tongue, Gujar&ti. The Rev. Dr. John 
Wilson introduced him to Mr. Martin Wood, the editor of the 
Times of India, and this event set him on a cn,reer of journalisili, 
in which he soon shone as a brilliant star. For well nigh forty 
years he was the premier journalist of India. His poetical instinct, 
and his command over a fine and humorous style, led him to 
court the English muse, and his English poems won a generous 
appreciation. Under his editorship the Indian Spectator became 
within a couple of years the best paper in India. 

It was due to his selfless and untiring exertions and agitation 
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both in India and England that the famous Age of Consent Bill 
of 1891 was passed by the Legislature during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lansdowne, which raised the marriageable age of Indian 
girls from ten to twelve. 

Two of the legacies of immeasurable importance to modern 
India bequeathed by this Parsi philanthropist are the Seva Sadan 
Society and the Consumptives’ Homes at Dharampur, “ which are 
at once a symbol and a monument — the symbol of a spirit 
troubled by pains not its own and a monument of a life of unend- 
ing charity.”* 

The SevAi Sadan has for its principal object the uplift of India 
by social, educational and medical service through Indian sisters 
both regular and lay and is almost the first and unique institution 
of its kind in India. It maintains Homes for the Homeless, 
Industrial Homes, Shelter for the Distressed, Dispensaries for 
women and children, Ashrams for Hindu, Moslem and Parsi 
sisters, Free Educational Classes, Libraries and Beading Booms, 
and Work Classes and Home Classes for helpless orphans and 
invalids. 

The Consumptives’ Homes (known as the King Edward 
’ Sanatorium) at Dharampur, amidst the pine forests of the 
Himalayas, have been a blessing to a considerable number of 
patients. Several Maharajas of Indian States and other donors 
have supplied the funds. 

Mr. Malabari was an earnest and prayerful Zoroastrian. He 
sought no high oflices and hankered not after honours. He 
refused the Shrievalty of Bombay more than once and declined the 
Kaiser-i-Hind offered by Lord Curzon and K.C.SJ. offered by 
Lord Minto. Several Indian States pffered him their Prime 
Ministerships, but he would not have thena. At his death, whipb 
took place in Simla, Their Majesties the King and Queen sent a 
message of sympathy regretting the death of “ our old friend”. 

In India probably no other single fiu:m has broken virgin soil 
with such daring and originality and become associated with enter- 
prises as the renowned Parsi House of the Tatas, which came into 

* N. F. P., 450. The autboc it indebted to thi« book {or the perticulitre eboQt Ml, 
Melabeti given here. 
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being towards the middle of the last century, when the Tatas, who 
came of a long family of priests, forsook the sacerdotal profession 
and entered the world of business with phenomenal success. 
Nu8serw3,nji, the father of Jamshedji and the grandfather of the 
late Sir Uorabji and Sir Eatan Tata, who was the real founder of 
the House, came from Navsa.ri to Bombay practically without a 
penny in his pocket, but with brains and ambition.* But the 
success and prosperity of the House in every department of 
industry are due to the genius and industry of Jamshedji. He it 
was who, besides carrying on trade with China and managing 
several textile concerns, founded the great iron and steel industry 
of India, which provides employment to thousands of men and 
whose output was a great help to the British in the World War. 
It was he who conceived the idea of supplying electricity to 
Bombay through his hydro-electric power scheme. The magnifi- 
cent Taj Mahal Hotel at the Apollo Bunder, Bombay, the 
Institute of Science at Bangalore, the introduction of sericulture, 
and the growth of long-staple cotton in India are among the 
results of his foresight and energy. In 1930 the House of Tatas 
had under its control a combined capital of £ 60 , 000 , 000 , and 
provided employment to 250,000 people, for whom it has instituted 
Welfare Work schemes such as few industrial houses have in 
any part of the world.t It may be mentioned, in passing, that the 
late enlightened and magnanimous head of this eminent House, 
Sir Dorabji, has made a Trust deed of movable and immovable 
property amounting to over thirty million rupees for purposes 
of catholic charity, following the splendid example set by another 
Parsi multi-millionaire, Mr. Navroji Manekji Wadia, C.I.E., who 
made a donation of his entire fortune in trust for purposes of 
catholic philanthropy, the like of which was never before known in 
all India. Sir Eatan Tata also has made a trust of a considerable 
portion of his fortune for phUanthropic purposes. 

Among the present Bombay commercial magnates and men 
of sound business acumen mention must be made of Sir Cusroo N. 
Wadia, Kt., C.I.E., Sir Ness N. Wadia, K.B.E., C.I.E., M.I.M., 
F.C.P.S. (Hon.), Sir Dhunjibhoy Bamanji, Kt., the Hon. Sir 

• Sco “ The Londuii Timoa Iiidii* Number " 18- 2-1980 ; and the T. I. of ‘29-11-1930. 
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Phiroze C. Sethna, Kt., O.B.E., Sir Hormusji M. Mehta, Kt., 
and Sir Dossabhoy H. Bhiwandiwala, Kt. 

The brothers Sir Cusroo and Sir Ness Wadia have done yeo- 
man’s service for the promotion (rf the textile industry in Bombay. 
The former was elected Chairman of the Bombay Millowners’ Asso- 
ciation in 1918 and the latter in 1911 and again in 1925. They 
have given freely for the relief of human sufferings and the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the poor and the distressed. They donated 
the princely sum of 22 lakhs for a Children’s Hospital in Bombay, 
and have spent millions in erecting substantial and commodious build- 
ings, on the latest sanitary principles, for the housing, at very moderate 
rents, of the middle and lower middle classes of the Parsi community. 

Among the most successful business men of Bombay Sir 
Dhunjibhoy Bamanji, Kt., easily takes a prominent place. He 
believes in hard work. By his business enterprise he has amassed 
an immense fortune, of which he makes a very generous use. To 
Eugene Sandow, the famous pioneer of physical culture, who by 
means of special physical treatment made him a Strong Man, in 
fact one of the strongest in the Parsi community, he gave a 
fabulous reward. 

The Hon. Sir Phiroze C. Sethna’s participation in the public 

« 

life of Bombay commenced in 1907 when he first became a 
member of the City Municipality. He was elected Chairman of 
the Municipal Standing Committee in 1911 and four years later 
became President of the Municipality. He occupies a prominent 
position in the financial and commercial life of Bombay. His 
interests are wide and varied. He was for a number of years 
connected with the Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada as its 
General Manager for India, Burma and Ceylon, and the great 
success of that Company in these countries is principally due to 
his personal influence and tactful management. He is a director 
of a large number of joint stock concerns, besides being the 
Chairman of the largest Indian Bank, the Central Bank of India. 
He was nominated to the Bombay Legislative Council in 1916, 
and since the inauguration of the Montford Constitution has been 
an elected member of the Council of State. It was as a member 
of the Central Ijegislature that he was appointed to the Indian 
Sandhurst Committee. He was one of the six delegates sent by 
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the Government of India to South Africa to discuss questions 
relating to the position of Indians settled in the Union. As one 
of the Indian representatives at the Hound Table Conference 
he did most creditable work. He has also received the high 
honour of being elected a member of that most important Parsi 
Board of Trustees, known as the Bombay Parsi Panchayat, which 
controls charity funds of tens of millions of Eupees. 

Sir H. M. Mehta has wide and varied commercial 
interests. He owns a number of mills and several other important 
industrial and commercial concerns. He served for two years in 
succession on the Fourth Committee of the League of Nations 
which was appdhited in connection with its finances and budget. 
His work on this Committee was of the greatest help to the 
Ijeague. His election as General Eapporteur of the Committee 
indicates how greatly the work of this Parsi business man was 
appreciated. In 1934 the Governor General in Council appointed 
him as a director on the Central Board of the Eeserve Bank of 
India to represent general interests. 

Sir Dossabhoy H. Bhiwandiwala has achieved a great 
name by his large commercial undertakings and his large-hearted 
benevolences, which have procured him the high distinction of 
Knighthood. 

In finance and banking no name stands higher in India than 
that of Sir Sorabji N. Pochkhanavala, the founder and Managing 
Director of the Central Bank of India, nor that in Public 
Accountancy than that of Sir Shapurji B. Bilimoria. The honour 
of Knighthood conferred on them indicates the distinction they 
have achieved in their respective lines and their notable services 
to the country. 

Sir Sorabji N. Pochkhanavala has earned high reputation 
as a most successful Bank Manager. In 1921 the Government 
of India availed itself of his services by appointing him as a 
member of the Government Securities Rehabilitation Committee. 
In 1934 he earned the distinction of being appointed Chairman of 
the Ceylon Banking Inquiry Commission by the Government 
of Ceylon. 

Sir Bhapurji B. Bilimoria made his mark as a careful and 
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conscientious worker in complicated and important matters which 
were entrusted to him by the High Court in connection with 
banking and financial concerns. Later on he was also appointed 
OfiBoial Liquidator of several of the banking and financing 
institutions during the critical period of 1913 and of the hostile 
firms on the outbreak of war in 1914-16. He got the M.B.E. in 
1919 and also received the Certificate of Merit from H. E. the 
Viceroy for his work in connection with the War Loan of 1918. 
Ten years later he got his Knighthood. He is an honorary 
auditor of several charitable institutions and organizations and a 
trustee of several Farsi Charity funds. He is also an elected 
member of the Bombay Farsi Fanchayat. He has been appointed 
Sherifi of Bombay for 1935. 

It is not only in the fields of commerce and industry that the 
Farsis have established enviable records and done lasting service to 
the country, In the whole of India there are no keener sportsmen 
and more sociable people than these descendants of the ancient 
Iranian race. 

They have made a great name in such sports as cricket, 
racket and water-polo. They were the first Indians to take out 
cricket teams to England and challenge the English teams in their 
home. It is not so long since a Farsi, Mr. Jamshedji Marker 
(bom 1873), defeated in England his English and American oom- 
petitws and won championship in racket playing from Brown in 
London in 1903, which championship he retained upto 1911, when 
he was defeated by Williams. There are no more skilled and 
enthusiastic professors of physical culture in the country than the 
two Farsis Mr. Dinsha Dosabhai Mistry and Mr. Tehmuras Sarkari. 
Few can beat the record of Farsis in tiger hunting. The late 
Hormusji Edalji Kotval and Khan Bahadmc Darasha Naoroji 
Mody have scored their centuries in this exciting sport. The 
latter’s mother bagged a tiger at the advanced age of 60, and his 
wife has a couple of these kings of the forest to her credit. Mr. 
Haraaha S. Contractor accounted for six tigers and ten panthers 
before he was 23 years old, and the author’s son Mr. Nadar Jehan- 
gir Hanjana bagged one tiger and four panthers at that age. 

In rifle-shooting, wrestling, weight-lifting, globe-trotting, swim- 
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ming, aviation, and other feats of strength and endurance the 
Parsi record is an enviable one. 

In 1930, Mr. Aspy Mehervan,* a lad not out of his teens, 
demonstrated what fine aviators Parsis could be, by winning the 
prize of £500 which H. H. the Aga Khan had offered to the 
first Indian who did the journey by a solo flight between England 
and India within four weeks. Aspy accomplished the flight in 
17 days. The first Indian to receive air pilot’s A certificate is 
Mr. J. E. D. Tata, and the honour of being the first Indian 
lady air pilot has gone to a Parsi lady, Mrs. (now Lady Serenbai 
Dinsha) Petit, both members of leading Parsi families. 

The brothers Messrs. Dadibaf and Framroze Golwala, 
proprietors of the Victoria Swimming Bath, Bombay, are well 
known anKmg the best swimmers in India. A son of the latter 
gentleman, Khurshed, is the first Indian to acquire swimming 
certificates from London, Berlin, Budapest, Vienna and Eome, 
and is the happy husband of a wife who is the first Indian lady 
to pass with honours the examination for the bronze medallion of 
the Eoyal Life Saving Society, London, and the first Indian 
lady member of that Society and of the Eoyal Life Guard Corps. 

Among amateur Parsi athletes Khan Bahadur Captain 
Sorab Eustamji Mody of Bombay, a timber merchant by profession, 
holds a most prominent place. He is an aU round athlete and 
a keen sportsman. As an Amateur Strong Man of India he has 
won fame both in India and in Europe. He is an ofiicer in the 
Indian Auxiliary Force, Bombay Battalion, receiving the King’s 
Commission in 1922. He is an enthusiast in humanitarian work 
and is a Vice-President of the Health and Strength League of 
India and League District Ofiicer, the Vice-President for Bombay 
District of the League of Mercy of England, and a Fellow and 
Local Secretary of the Health First Association of England. In 
weight lifting his record is enviable. 

Mr. Erach Bhiwandiwala, F.E.S.A., a young artist, has attract- 
ed considerable notice and has been called the “ Orpen ” of India. 

* Thif young aert>naut having shewn the greatest Hying ability among the cadets of 
the senior team at the Eoyal Air Force at (Jramw'ell was chosen as the best all-rcund pilot, 
and awarded, in July 1933, the R. M. (Jroves Memorial Prize, the coveted distinction of all 
cadet officers of the Force, 
t Died 20-11-34. 
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Mr. Fali C. Bilimoria, quite a young man, is the feather-weight 
boxing champion in India, and has the distinction of being 
appointed an instructor in the Norfolk Regiment at Simla, being 
the first Indian to be so appointed. 

A Bombay Parsi, Mr. Maneckjee Cursetjee, was the first 
Indian to be admitted as a member of a European Freemasonic 
Lodge ; and it was he who, by force of his character and popularity 
with his European friends in Bombay, got the bar removed which 
European prejudice had set up against the admittance of Indians 
into the Masonic craft. Who can say how far this single Parsi 
service has been instrumental in cultivating frank and friendly 
intercourse and mutual goodwill between Indians and Europeans ? 

For several decades the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society had restricted its membership to Europeans. It was not 
until the same great Parsi pioneer reformer, Mr. Maneckjee 
Cursetjee, had been elected a member of the parent Society in 
London and his friends claimed as a right for him to be admitted 
a member of the Branch Society, that the door of that Society 
was opened to Indians. 

In the glorious list of Parsi record makers the late Sir 
. Jehangir Kothari takes a prominent rank as an intrepid traveller 
and voyager. This cultured and opulent Parsi Knight of Karachi 
had made ten tours of the world. He had lived among cannibals 
and cut through frozen seas. One of his most exciting journeys 
was up the Amazon, the longest river in the world, a trip 
undertaken in a frail craft of 100 tons which took him forty days. 
His most thrilling journey and one in which he was in danger of 
losing his life was in a train held up by Chinese bandits when 
he was travelling in North China. 

Among the instances of unique honours which Parsis have 
obtained by virtue of their personality and character stands out 
prominently that of Mr. Navroji Dadabhai AUbless, who was 
four times President of the Hampton District Council and has 
represented that district on the Middlesex County Council for 
the period of upwards of a quarter of a century. In 1931 he had 
the distinction of being elected as an Alderman. A Bombay 
Zoroastrian Parsi an English Alderman ! 
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Among the very few Indians who have received the honour 

of being made His ISIajesty’s Privy 
Councillors there has been no more 
shining name than that of the late 
Eight Hon’ble Sir Dinshah Far- 
doonji Mulla, Kt., C.I.E., M.A., 
LL.D., Hony. Bencher of Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

In what has hereinbefore been 
all too briefly sketched there will be 
found ample evidence that the Parsis 
in spite of their enormous handicap 
in consequence of their insignificant 
number amidst the teeming peoples 
of India, have kept up their noble 
traditions and worthily won their 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Dinshah F. Jiuiia. position in the very forefrout, and 
have never flinched from carrying out, even at the sacrifice of their 
lives, the promise their ancestors gave at the time of their landing 
at Sanjan, which was that they would be friends to all India. 

The religion of the conquerors and rulers of Media, Lydia, 
Babylon, Syria, Asia Minor, Arabia, Egypt, and of parts of India, 
Greece and Russia, which at one time had every prospect of 
becoming the world’s religion, is now professed by a little over a 
hundred thousand souls ; and Max Muller (M. C. G. W., Vol. IV, 
252) has calculated that the number of Zoroastrians has decreased 
from four to one hundred thousand during the last two centuries 
and that another century will probably exhaust what is still left 
of the worshippers of Ahura Mazda.. 

But who can say that the religion of these handful worshippers 
of Ahura, Mazda might not once more be the guiding star of 
millions. God works by ways inscrutable and inconceivable. 
History works i n a spiral. Ascendancy and fall, fall and ascendancy, 
are but stages in the progress of the world. 

The famous Bengali poet and philosopher Rabindranath 
Tagore (In trod. I. D. S. Z., 10) pronounces that “ Zarathhshtra*s 
voice is still a living voice’ not a mere matter of academic interest 
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ior historical scholars who deal with the dead facts of the past. 
It is not a voice which is only to guide a small community of men 
in the daily details of their life. For have we not seen that Zara- 
thhshtra was the first of all teachers who, in his religious teachings, 
’sent his words to all human races across the distance of space and 
time ? ♦ * * He declared that the sun of truth is for all, that its 
light is to unite the far and the n^r”. That stout admirer of Zoro- 
aster S. Laing (L. M. Z., Ch. XI) declares that Christianity, as it 
has become more reasonable, more charitable, more pure and more 
elevated, has approximated more and more to Zoroastrianism, and 
for practical purposes more Christians are, to a great extent, without 
knowing it, worshippers of Ormuzd, with Christ for their Ormuzd. 

' Again he says that it is evident that this sublime religion is one to 
which, by whatever name we call it, the best modern thought is fast 
approximating. 

We have noticed before that there are at this date a small 
number of Americans in the United States who have actually 
adopted Zoroastrianism in its entirety, even to the wearing of 
the sacred sMra and Msti, and that this number is confidently 
expected to rise surely and steadily. We have also noticed that 
there are, besides, considerable numbers of Europeans and 
Americans who call themselves Mazdaznans and follow as their 
creed the salient principles of Zoroastrianism. What value 
these latter, the Mazdaznans of the West, attach to the sMra, 
will be abundantly clear from the following citation from the 
Br. M. M. of May 1934, pp. 375-6 

“ The White Shirts — This is the Day, shirts of a Colour sig nif y 
much 1 There are Black Shirts, Brown, Blue, Green, Silver and 
Heaven knows how many other coloured Shirt Brigades. They 
are supposed to stand for political or national principles. The Bed 
Shirt of Garibaldi upset and reunited Old Italy. But Mazdazn3.n 
Holy White Shirt or Sudreh, precedes them all by thousands of 
years. It stands to-day, as always, for Universal Peace, Love and 
Perfection. Many of our people already wear it, not only as a 
symbol, but as part of their clothing (as the world does in plagiariz- 
ed manner), and on every festive and suitable occasion. At 
Harrogate Ginbar [seasonal communal festive gathering] it was tn 








the fore among some of our noble Associates, as well as on tho 
platform. Let our men follow the ancient custom, and also the 
women, at our Gatherings, Dances, etc.”* 
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Mr. Sraoaha A. KanI 


'■ . * Since the earlier chapters were printed the author has received a ccmmunication 

from Mr. Sraosha A. Kaul from which he learns that that gentleman as born in Berlin on 
7th February 1885, his original name is Charles A. Kaul, and he came to America when he 
was over 18 years of age. During the last 25 years he has studied and practised the 
Koroastrian religion. He and those who have adopted this religion through him say their 
prayers and invocations in English, except the Yatba Ahu Vairyo and the Ashem Vohu, 
which they chant in the original Avestan language. In their colony at Boulevard they have 
built a Earathushtrian Library in which they hold their services and meetings and hope to 
built in the near future a Mazdft temple and a tower cf silence. 





On the occasion of the visit of the Parsi philanthropist Mr. 
Pestanji D, Marker to Persia at the time of the celebration of the poet 
Firdausi’s millenary in 1934, he was honoured by H.I.M. Eeza Shah 
with the distinction of “ Nishan-e-Elami ” of the First Order in recog- 
nition of his most generous donations for establishing an Orphanage at 
Yezd and for the advancement of education in the country. The 
picture shows Mr. Marker decorated with the Star of the Order. 
Next to him stands Mrs. Hamabai J. K. Mehta, a well known benevolent 
Parsi lady, the granddaughter of Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, the 
first Baronet, who also visited Persia during the Firdausi millenary. 
On her left stands H. E. Nouri, the Governor of Yezd, and 
by his side stands Mr. Jehangir K. Mehta. 
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It is a most happy circumstance, pregnant with the most 
promising issues, that the illustrious throne once graced by Cyrus 
and Darius is now occupied by the patriotic Islamic monarch His 
Imperial Majesty Eeza Shah Pahlavi, who is inspired with the 
determination “ to reunite the scattered generations of the Persi- 
ans — Moslems and Zoroastrians — separated in the past by an 
unhappy coincidence of circumstances.” 

The Kurds, who number over two million and a half, claim to 
be descended directly from the ancient Persians and take pride in 
recognising themselves as genuine Iranians. A Kurd litterateur in 
a very suggestive writing acclaims himself as a Zardoshti and Din- 
behi (of the Excellent Faith). Prince Sureya Bedr Kh^l,n, a 
renowned leader of the Kurdish Independence League, mentions in 
one of his journals that many Kurds, notably the Yezidis, have 
clung to their ancient faith. The late Prince AmSdudda Davla, 
who belonged to the royal family of the Kajjars and whose 
administration of the province of Yezd is still remembered by the 
people with gratitude, used to identify himself as Ahtra-parast and 
Mazdayasni (Worshipper of Ahura Mazda and of the Mazdayasni 
Faith). 

Under the enlightened and magnanimous rule of H. I. M. 
Eeza Shah, the Zoroastrians, once so down-trodden, are treated in 
all respects on an equal level with his Moslem subjects. Some of 
his closest friends and advisers are Zoroastrians. Iran is now be- 
coming thoroughly Iranised. The Semitic influences are being 
wiped out as far as possible. Even the calendar has been changed. 
By a law passed by the Persian Parliament in the year 1925. the 
Zoroastrian names of the months have been adopted and the year 
begins with the month of Farvardin, the first month of the 
Zoroastrian calendar. 

Not only in Persia, but in other Islamic countries also, 
Moslems are beginning to look upon the Zoroastrians and their 
Holy Prophet and his writings from a remarkably changed angle 
of vision, as more and more light is being shed upon their past 
history and the teachings embodied in their scriptures. 

It is an Islamic poet of to-day, Aga Pour-e-Davoud, who sings 
as under in a Persian poem bearing the suggestive title 
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“ Araash^pandAn !” — 

Alas, alas, for the days that are gone I 
Alas, for the ancient faith of Iran ! Alas ! 

If through the revengeful heavens we stand disgraced, 

If misfortune has blown into our eyes the dust of darkness. 
Yet, we shall be hopeful, yet we shall strive, 

For misery abides not with one for all eternity. 

Just as happiness has passed away, misfortune will end too. 
For time brings forth visions of varying colours. 

Reciting the Patet of repentance, we shall turn our face to 
the Creator ; 

We shall instal once again the principles of righteousness 
and purity ; 

We shall listen again to the advice of the Amash&spands 
And this land of ours will again be in joy and happiness. 

0 Ahhri, 0 Merciful and Wise Creator ! 

0 Thou Who hadst sent to us Thy great Zoroaster ! r 

« « • 

0 Lord, turn not Thy eyes away from our beloved land ; 
Grant Thy grace to Iran, weak and decrepit as it is. 

In the Rastdkhis journal of Egypt, an Iranian Moslem sings 
in the following strain : — “I will go and kiss the gate of the 
Temple of the Magi so that the rust of affliction may be cleared 
from my heart. From the day that the Fire of the Fire-temples 
was put out, hardship has overwhelmed the Iranians. Let us 
re-ignite the Fire of Zoroaster, he who slew the Demon of Evil and 
Ignorance.” Mr. S. M. Taher, M.A., in his “ T. P. P. B.”, quotes, 
at p. 107, the opinion of a great Muslim divine of the present age, 
KhwAja KamtLlhddin, that Zoroaster was the true Prophet of God. 
Another recent Islamic writer, in his book “ Ayeen-e-Zarthosht ”, 
says, with special reference to the Prophet’s Hymns, the GathAs, 
that these Songs are so enthralling that man is never satiated with 
their perusal. He exclaims, “Praise unto this Holy Prophet and 
venerable Messenger of God who has said but what is proper.” 
In his esteem of the founder of Zoroastrianism Mirza Zainhl 
Abedinkhan is so carried away that he sings : “ Great is the great- 
ness of Persia that on her soil was bom such a pore-souled 
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Prophet. All praise to his father and mother who gave birth to 
such a holy personage to guide man to virtue’s path. I can affirm 
with certitude that the festival of his birthday is better and higher 
far than every other festival.” Another Moslem poet, Husen 
Dfi,nesh, in a pamphlet entitled “Eesearches about Zoroaster”, 
published in Constantinople on the Parsi New Year’s Day, Y. Z. year 
1288 (A.D. 1918), gives utterance to his heartfelt appreciatiop 
of the rule of the Zoroastrian monarchs in the following words : — 

“ On this auspicious New Year’s Day when come to me the 
memories of King Jamshid and King Darius, I lay for me a fresh 
foundation on the pages of Zoroastrian history. Knowest thou 
why after thousands of years the modern Persian is seeking Zero- 
astrian medicine for the cure of his spiritual ailments ? This is the 
reason, that when Persia’s star was in the ascendent, shining with 
resplendent light, and her rule risen (in fame) to the firmament, 
the rule was the rule of the Zoroastrains.” 

What Zoroastrian can esteem Zoroaster more than does the 
young bright Moslem poet Spenta, in the following lines ? : — 

If none goeth to the rescue of Iran, 

Seek succour from the Fravashi of holy Zarathfishtra. 
From old Iran AhurS, Mazda,’s favour will not part. 

For Zarathhshtra’s Fravashi is guardian over the land. 

The scholar-poet AgS, Pour-e-Davoud sings — 

Till the name of Truth and Eight shall last. 

The MazdayasnSin Eeligion will endure. 

To this we all say Amen ! We say Amen, also, to the follow- 
ing utterance of Dr. Charles Gore (Gifford Lecturer for the season 
1929-30) in his lectures on the Philosophy of the Good Life: — 
“For present-day Parseeism an outside observer would say that 
nothing is more to be desired than a movement ‘ Back to 
Zoroaster ’. ” 



CHAPTER XVII* . 


BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OP SOME IMPORTANT 
RITES AND CUSTOMS OF THE PARSIS. 

The Parsis are divided into two schisms, the Shehenshahi 
(“ Imperial”) or Rasmi (i.e., “ Followers of the custom”) and the 
Kadim or Kadmi {i.e., “Followers of the ancient reckoning”). The 
schism originated out of a difference of opinion concerning the 
exact date of computation of the Yezdegardi era. Contemporary 
accounts show that the agitation which brought about the 
schism did not arise till A.D. 1736, when a Zoroastrian layman 
named Jamshid arrived from Persia and brought to the notice of 
the Surat Parsis that their reckoning was one month behind that 
of the Persian Zoroastrians. The dispute lasted for several years 
till at last on 6fch June 1745 the community definitely split itself 
into the two schisms mentioned. The Shehenshahis kept to the 
Indian reckoning and the Kadmis adopted the Persian reckoning. 
The latter are accordingly one month in advance of the former. 

The year is reckoned on the basis of 365 days. Each month 
consists of 30 days, and at the end of 360 days, five days, called 
the Gdthds, are added. But since the' seasons of nature recur in 
the complete year of 365.2422 days, it is evidently necessary 
that the arrear of the remaining six hours must be intercalated 
at some suitable time. The Parsis, both Shehenshahis and 
Kadmis, hold that in the time of the Zoroastrian kings in Persia 
every 120th year was made a year of thirteen months. This 
addition of a month is called Icabisd or intercalation. The 
Shehenshfiihis declare that they follow the year as settled at the 
last kabisd performed in the hills of Kohist£ljn by the first batch 
of Zoroastrians that fled there from Arab persecution and hence 
are one month behind the Kadmis who have not taken note of 
that kabisd. The Kadmis hold that the kabisd used to be 

• For the particulars given in this chapter the author is mostly indebted to Karaka’s 
“ History of the Parsis ", Slurzban’s English Ed. of Menant’s ‘‘ Les Parsis”, 
Seervai and Patel’s “Gujerat Parsis”, Bharucha’s "Brief Sketch of Zoroastrian Rites and 
Customs" and Dastur Dr. Jamaspji M. Jamasp Asana’s ‘‘Short treatise on the Navjote 
Ceremony”. 
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performed for and only affected the revenue year of Persia and 
had nothing to do with the year as reckoned for the purposes of 
religious rites and ceremonies. 

The evident disadvantage of intercalating one month of 30 days 
after 120 years is this that in this long period of 120 years the fixed 
seasonal and other festivals and occasions cannot be observed at 
their appropriate or even approximate fixed seasonal times.* 

Since some years past there has been a new school of 
thought, led by an association called the- Zarthoshti Fasli S^ll 
Mandal, or the Zoroastrian Seasonal Year Society, according to 
which the Parsis’ calendar which has been in vogue since their 
advent in India is defective, and according to investigations based 
on, a scientific calculation their New Year should commence on 
21st March, the day on which the sun enters the sign of Aries. 
The year so commencing, known as the Fasli (or Seasonal) year, 
has been adopted by this Society since 1906. A.D. The number 
of Parsi families who have adopted this mode of calculation is 
slowly but steadily increasing. In the year 1933 a Fire-temple 
was specially erected, by the generosity of Mr. Mervanji Muncherji 
Cama, where the rites and ceremonies are performed on the basis 
of the Fasli year. The late scholar and philanthropist Mr. 
Kharshedji Kustamji Cama was the first to preach this reform 
in the calendar in a public speech delivered by him in Bombay 
on 18th March 1882 under the auspices of the association known 
as R-ihnfimai Mazdayasnan. 

In the early days of the split of the Parsis into Shehenshfi.his 
and Kadmis, there was a considerable display of bitterness and 
ill feeling. But that is all past, and now most amicable relations 
prevail. There is no bar to Shehenshahis, Kadmis, and Faslis 
interdining and intermarrying, and in all communal matters they 
all co-operate as one body. 

* The Trugteea of the Parai Punchayet of Bombay appointed, in 1927, a committee to 
inveatigate and report on the desirability or otherwise of reforming the Parsi calendar. 
The President of this committee has pronounced his definite opinion, based on a large 
amount of evidence collected by the committee, that the year observed in Persia from the 
time of the institution of the present calendar under the Achaemenide sovereigns upto 
now has been of 365 days only, and that there is no reason, either religious, scientific or 
mundane for changing the Parsi calendar at present in use. The report of the committee 
is being printed. (See T. I. of 21-3-1934.) 

77 
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We have noticed that King Jamshid of the Peshd^dian 
dynasty established four classes of his people, namely, (1) Ba- 
thestdrdn, the Fighters, (2) Atliravandn, the Priesthood, (3) 
Vdstrydn, Agriculturists, and (4) HutaoJcshdn, Artificers, and 
enjoined that all individuals should follow the profession of their 
own class. These professional distinctions no longer exist. The 
priesthood is practically a hereditary class, but the son of a priest 
need not necessarily adopt the sacerdotal profession. He is free to 
adopt any profession for which he has a predilection. The son of 
a priest who has not become a Herhud is called Ostd, and the 

daughter is called Osti. 

An Ostd who has com- 
mitted to memory the 
whole Avesta, except 
the Vendida,d, and has 
no bodily ailment or 
deformity incapacitat- 
ing him from partici- 
pating in the perfor- 
mance of religious cere- 
monies is initiated into . • 
the craft by two Mobeds. 

The initiate and the 
ceremony of initiation 
are both known as 
Ndvar. In order to 
attain this rank the 
candidate has to go 
through two periods of 
isolation with Baresli- 
?iihn*, six days of iso- 
lation at his own house, 
and the final initiatory 
ceremony, which lasts 
Navar. for four days in the 

• The Bareshmnn ceremony M intended for the purification of man’s body and soul. 
BareshnumSa the accusative of Barashnv, the top or head, and means cleaning the body 
from head to foot. : 
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fire-temple. On the morning of the day on which the can- 
didate has to go to the fire-temple for the initiatory ceremony, 
the parents invite friends and a number of priests to witness 
the final ceremony of declaring him a Na.var. One of the 
officiating priests brings the candidate before the collected 
assembly, clothed only with the sMreh, trousers and turban 
so as to enable the assembly to observe if he has any 
physical deformity that should prevent him from being a good 
priest, sound in body and sound in mind. Standing in front of the 
head priest or a senior member of the priesthood, the initiating 
priest asks, “ Gentlemen of the anjtlman (assembly), doth it please 
you that this candidate be initiated ?” After half a minute’s 
interval, the head priest nods his head in the affirmative. The 
candidate is then led away for the performance of the requisite 
ceremony. The visitors are presented with flowers on which 
rosewater is sprinkled, and they retire. The candidate is then 
engaged with the initiating priest at the Yazashne-gdh (the 
place for performing the Yasna ceremony) in reciting the Yasna. 
During the day he performs the dfringdn and bdj ceremonies. 
He is required to repeat these ceremonies for four consecutive days 
and then he becomes entitled to the title or prefix of Herbud or 
Ervad (Av. Aethrapaiti, i.e., the master of art in teaching and 
sacrifices). Eor the higher degree of Marfi,teb the Navar has to 
study the Vendidad in supplement to what he has already learnt. 
He has to undergo one Bareshndm ceremony of ten days and then 
has to perform the Yasna ceremony during the morning in 
conjunction with a qualified priest. On the same or following day 
he performs the ceremony of Sarosh Yezd, and at midnight he 
recites the Vendidad. This completes the Martiteb ceremony, and 
the candidate has now become fully qualified to perform and 
recite any of the Zoroastrian rituals and prayers. 

The philanthropist Mr. Mervanji Mancherji Gama has most 
generously established a splendid college, called the Merwanji 
Framji Gama Athornan Institute, in the town of Andheri, at a 
short distance from Bombay, where, in palatial premises specially 
built for the purpose, the sons of athorndns (the priestly class) 
are lodged and boarded and given a course of instruction, free of 
all cost. Here they study not only all the Zoroastrian rites and 
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rituals, but are also taught several ancient and modern languages, 
history, and other subjects, so as to fully equip them for their 
spiritual functions. In the words of the Trust Deed pertaining 
to this Institute, the object is to create an enlightened, benevolent 
and useful order of priests. 

The highest dignity in the sacerdotal class is that of Dastur 
or High-Priest. The recipient of this high dignity has not to pass 



Daaturj) Saheb Sardar Khan Bahadur Nausherwan Kaikobad, High Priest 
of the Parsis of the Deccan and Malwa. 

thcough any ceremonies, but it is conferred upon the son, brother, 
or any other near relation of a deceased Dastur at the latter’s 
TJthamnd or third day ceremony by the assembled congregation, a 
sh iwl, the insignia of his high office, being then presented to him 
and placed over his shoulders. 

The formal admission of a Zoroastrian child into the religion 
IS carried out by means of a ceremony called the Navjote, when 
he or she is invested with the sudreli and Msti. It is enjoined 
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that this should be done when the child is between the age of 
seven years and three months and fourteen years and three 
months. An explanation of these sacred and indispensable 
vestments, the sMreh and Msti, has been given before. The 
Navjote ceremony is performed by a Mobed in the presence of a 
congregation of priests and laymen. The child, who has learnt 
certain prayers by heart and been taught some of the fundamental 
principles of Zoroastrianism, having previously purified itself by 
means of a ceremonial ablution, called iiahdn, sits on a low stoifi 
facing the east before the officiating priest, who makes it hold the 
sudrehm its right hand and recite the Patet (ot Expiatory Prayer). 
The officiating priest himself and also the other priests of the 
congregation recite the same prayer at the same time before a fire 
which is kept there burning in a silver or brass vase. The prayer 
over, the child is made to stand upon the stool, and the priest 
removing the sheet of white cloth which has been wound round 
the child’s body, asks it to hold the sMreh in both its hands and 
places his own hands upon them. Then he causes it to recite the 
Kalam-i-Din or the Confession of Faith, and reciting the AMna 
V airy a passes first its right hand through the right hand sleeve 
of the s&dreh, then the left hand through the other sleeve, and 
then puts the sudreh on its body. Afterwards the priest stands 
at the back of the child and both face the east, if it is morning, 
and the west, if it is afternoon. The priest then recites the 
introductory part of the Hormazd Yasht and the Nirang-i- 
K6,sti (or the prayer which is recited while tying the kiisti), and 
while doing so he holds the kusti in his hands and winds it three 
times round the child’s waist with two knots in the front and two 
behind. The priest and the child then take their seats. The 
priest, reciting the Hoshbdm, a prayer in praise of purity, truth, 
honesty and other virtues, applies a little kAnkdn or a kind of red 
powder on the forehead of the child, puts a garland of flowers 
round its neck and places in its hands betel leaf, betel nut, dry 
dates, cocoanut, and some silver or gold coins. Rising up again, he 
pronounces certain benedictions, showering slowly over the child’s 
head dry pieces of cocoanut, rice, almonds, and grains of pomegra- 
nate. The female relatives then come up and dress the child in 
fine garments and give it their blessings. They and several of the 
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assembled relatives and friends of the family then present gifts to 
the child and its parents. A banquet follows, after which the 
guests disperse. 

It has been mentioned before that Zoroastrianism favours 
marriages. Among the ancient Persians marriages took place 
after the couple had reached the full age of puberty, and the same 
is generally the practice now among the Parsis. 

Two priests are present for the performance of the marriage 
ceremony. At the commencement of the ceremony the couple 
are seated on chairs facing each other. A white furdd (curtain)* 
is held between them, and under this they are made to hold each 
other’s right hand in their grasp. Another piece of cloth is 
passed round the chairs of both so as to encircle them, and the 
ends of it are tied together by a double knot. This is the 
“ tying of the marriage knot Then the senior officiating 
priest fastens their right hands with raw cotton thread. This is 
called Jidthevaro or hand-fastening. After this, raw twist is passed 
round the couple seven times. On completing the seventh round, 
the twist is tied seven times over the joined hands of the couple, 
as well as round the marriage knot described above.t During all 
this process the sacred formula of Yath3,-Ahh-Vairyo is recited. 
The sacred fire is then brought before the couple in a censer, and 
incense put on it, after which the purdd is suddenly dropped 
down, and the bride and the bridegroom, who have been provided 
with a few grains of rice in their left hands, hasten to throw them 
at each other. The one who is successful in throwing the rice 
first is said to win, and it is supposed that he or she who throws 
the rice first will be foremost in loving and respecting the other. 
As soon as the rice is thrown, the ladies surrounding the couple 
clap their hands in joy, and the clapping is taken up by the 
genera] assemblage. The couple are then made to sit side by side, 

• The putting up of a purdA between the bride and the bridegroom and dropping it 
after the fastening of the hands signifies that the separation that hitherto existed between 
them no longer exists now and that they are now united into the bond of matrimony, 

t The object of using raw cotton thread and of its being wound round the pair seven 
times indicates union. The raw thread itself can be easily broken, but when several 
threads are twined into one, they cannot be easily broken. So the tie of unity into which 
the couple is now bound may not easily be broken. (See J. J. 28-5-1932, p. 14.) 
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and two male friends take their stand near the couple, one by the 
side of the bride and the other by the side of the bridegroom. 
They are the two formal -witnesses to the marriage. The two 
priests, one standing in front of the bride and the other in front of 
the bridegroom, then commence the recital of the benediction 
ipaevandndmeh or dsliiriodd) in the later Pazend. In the 
course of this recital they take the declaration of consent to the 
marriage from the marrying couple three times and also that of 
their respective witnesses the same number of times. The priests 
pronounce blessings and address certain admonitions, all the time 
keeping showering a few grains of rice on the couple, rice being 
the symbol of plenty and prosperity. A Sanskrit version of the 
Pazend blessings and admonitions is also recited by the priests, a 
custom which was introduced in deference to the desire expressed 
by the Raja of Sanjto when the original emigrants landed on his 
shores after their exodus from their fatherland. This custom, 
however, is now sometimes dropped. 

On the conclusion of the ceremony the bride and bride- 
groom, or, if they are minors, their fathers or guardians, together 
with the two witnesses and the two officiating priests, sign a 
marriage certificate, which is afterwards registered at the office 
of the Registrar of Parsi Marriages. A rich banquet follows the 
conclusion of the ceremony, at which a number of toasts are 
taken, the first invariably being Yazddni Ydd, i.e., the remem- 
brance of God. 

As on the occasion of the Navjote, so also at weddings it is 
the custom for relatives and friends to present gifts. 

There is absolutely no bar to the remarriage of a Zoroastrian 
widow or widower. 

A charming little ceremony which Parsi ladies perform on 
certain auspicious occasions is the Vadhdvi-levdni. It is per- 
formed, for instance, at the entrance of the marriage hall or 
pendal when the bridegroom comes for being married to the 
bride, and at the door of the husband’s house, when the newly 
married wife comes to her future home. It is also performed 
when welcoming a highly honoured guest. 
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As to the manner in which this ceremony is performed and 
what it signifies I cannot do better than give the following 
quotation from chapter XXXIV of Robert Hudson’s book “ Our 
Sailor King”, wherein he gives a description of the reception of 
Their Royal Highnesses George and Mary, Prince and Princess of 
Wales, (now Their Majesties King George V and Queen Maxy), at 
Bombay* on their visit in the year 1905 : — 

“ The reception of Their Royal Highnesses at Bombay was 
one of the most splendid ever accorded to them. For weeks the 
inhabitants, Hindu, Parsee and British, bad been making 
preparation. # # * 

“ There was one function, however, which deserves at least 
passing mention, as it threw some little light upon the status, 
stage of culture, and attitude towards Western ideas of the 
women of Western India. This was the Ladies’ Reception of 
the Princess in the Town Hall. There were present representative 
groups of Parsee, Hindu and Mahommedan ladies, each of whom 
was eager to give a characteristic welcome to the gracious lady 
from the West. First came the presentations to the Princess, 
after which the peculiar ceremonies arranged beforehand were 
begun. The first of these was the ‘Vadhavilevani’ of the Parsee 
ladies. As the Princess stood smilingly acquiescent, a cocoanut 
and an egg were passed seven times round her head, typifying 
the seven circles of the world in which work the spirits of evil. 
After having thus, as it were, collected the malice of the evil 
spirits, both egg and nut were broken, and with them the plots 
against the happiness of the Princess. Just as the breaking of the 
nut and the egg provided food, so would the breaking of the 
plots of the evil spirits turn to greater joy and prosperity for Her 
Royal Highness. 

“ A dish of water was then passed carefully round her head 
in the same way, and afterwards emptied. After that there could 
never a gain be in her life any want or lack, but satisfying 
abundance of all that spells satisfaction and comfort. 

• “ The Manicipal addren of welcome wai read, " writes Mr. Hudson, “ characteristi- 
oally and appropriately by a Parsee merchant — for Bombay is the headquarters of these 
eoanMcdal princes of Indie." 

» 
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“ In order that she might have not only enough for herself, 
but suflScient for charitable distribution, a handful of rice was 
thrown over her head. Then the chief officiating lady cracked 
off from the head of the future Queen of England, by cracking 
her own knuckles against her own temples, every possible 
misfortune,” 

The Parsis neither bury nor burn their dead, nor do they 
consign them to water, it being a primary principle of their 
religion never to defile the elements. Their mode of disposal of 
the dead is to expose them to the desiccating heat of the sun in 
roofless structures called doklimas, which are known to Europeans 
as Towers of Silence, — there to be devoured by vultures and other 
ravenous birds of the air.* These structures are built of the 
hardest building materials and are as a rule erected in solitary 
places and as far as possible on hill tops. 

When life is extinct, the body is washed and wrapped in 
clean white cotton clothes and placed on an oblong piece or pieces 
of hard polished stone, which are laid on the ground floor. If 
death occurs at night, the body is kept in the house and is 
removed to the dokhmd next morning, but if in the day and there 
be time, it is removed before sunset. Until the last funeral cere- 
mony is performed, a priest continues saying prayers before the 
corpse, burning sandalwood over a fire in a censer all the time. 
When the time for the removal of the corpse approaches, the 
nasesdldrs (corpse-bearers), who are dressed in clean white cotton 
garments, come and place it upon an impermeable iron bier, 
called geJidn. Two priests then stand facing the corpse and recite 
the seven Hds (or chapters) of the Ahunavaiti Gt-5,tha, holding a 
white band of cloth between them. This is called holding the 
paiwand and signifies co-operation. Just before the corpse is 
taken out of the house, the relatives and friends who have 
assembled there follow one after the other to make their last 
obeisances to the dead, and all remain standing in solemn silence 
while the corpse is being removed out of the house on its way to 
the doklimd. The corpse-bearers carry the bier, which is covered 

* The Greek cynic philoaopher Diogenet ia aaid to have adviaod hia pnpila to deal with 
bia remaini according to the Zoroaatrian mode of the diapoaal of the dead. 
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with a clean white sheet, on their shoulders to the dohJimd. 
Several priests and male relatives and friends of the deceased 
follow in a funeral procession in pairs, keeping at a distance of at 
least thirty paces from the corpse-bearers, each pair holding a 
paiwand. This is said to be going on pdidast. 



As soon as the corpse is removed from the house, gaomez 
(cow’s urine) is sprinkled as a disinfectant over the slab or slabs of 
stone on which it had lain, as well as on the path by which it was 
taken out of the house. 

Arrived at the doJchmd, the bier is laid down on the ground 
outside, and a corpse-bearer uncovers the face of the deceased 
for a few moments for the processionists to take a last look and 
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pay their last respects, from a distance of at least three paces. 
The corpse-bearers then take the body into the doJchmd. Each 
body, man, woman and child, is placed in separate carved out 
stone receptacles of the required dimensions, called pdvis. The 
vultures soon swoop down and do not rise again till they have 
denuded it of all flesh. 

One peculiar part of the funeral ceremony is that the face 
of the deceased is exposed to the gaze of a dog three or four times 
during the recitation of the funeral oration and once immediately 
before depositing the corpse in the dokhmd. Several explanations 
have been advanced as to the reason for this ancient practice, 
but the one that is easiest to understand is that the sight and 
smelling faculties and the instinct of dogs are keener than men's 
and they can detect whether the individual taken as dead is 
actually and wholly dead or is still alive and only in a death-like 
trance.* This exposure to the gaze of the dog is known as 
sag did, which literally means ‘ the sight of a dog 

Before returning from the dokhmd, the processionists wash 
their faces and hands and ofler a prayer to the Almighty. 

The friends, relatives and neighbours of the deceased go 
to the latter’s house in the morning and evening for three days 
consecutively to offer consolation to the bereaved family, and sit 
for a few minutes on chairs and benches placed alongside the 
house. This is called going to the otld (lit. verandah or porch). 

During three days a priestprays constantly before a burning 
fire fed with sandalwood and incense near the spot where the 
dead body was laid before removal to the dokhmd. On the morning 
of the fourth day the soul of the deceased is believed to pass on 
into the other world, and so a religious ceremony, called the Mhamnd, 
is performed at the house of the deceased or at a fire-temple 
on the afternoon of the third day as well as just before the dawn 
of the fourth day in the presence of a congregation. At these 
uthamnds a priest declares the charities which the deceased 
might have made by will, and also those which relatives and 
friends might contribute in the naiyat or memory of the deceased. 

* It is an admitted fact that some dogs possess the power of second sight. (See 
Mr. J. D, Jenkins' letter in The Times of India of 2-2-1934.) 
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In the case of opulent families the charities so declared amount 
to thousands and hundreds of thousands of rupees. 

As regards the purpose and usefulness of these rituals, it 
must be clearly understood that the rituals in themselves will 
neither lessen the number of sins nor increase the number of good 
actions of the soul. “ That account,” Mr. Masani explains in his 
“Zoroastrianism, Ancient and Modern” (pp. 139 et seq), “is closed 
with the cessation of the last breath in the physical world, but 
there is one point here which ought to be carefully borne in mind. 
The Avesta word KerHa or the Pahlavi Kerdd,r is very import- 
ant in understanding the actual efficacy of Zoroastrian rituals. 
The Kereta or Kerddr implies literaUy ‘ what is done’, and there- 
fore it signifies a graphical collection of the lasting vibrations of 
the thoughts, words and deeds committed by the soul during its 
physical existence. This collection of vibrations remains, like a 
thought photo-sphere immerged into the aura of the man, and it is 
impressed also in the unseen world on the particular stage to 
which the soul is accelerated in its progress in accordance with the 
proportion of the good or bad nature of its life actions. * * * If 
it is a bad Kkrddr it becomes a great deal of annoyance, disease, 
unease and punishment for the soul ; if a good one, it becomes a 
source of happiness, ease and delight and reward to the soul. 
Hence the force sent through the medium of Zoroastrian rituals 
either increases the peace and ecstasy of the soul of good Kerddr 
or mitigates the unrest felt by a soul of bad Kerddr.” 

As Sir J. J. Modi observes (M. E. C. P., 86) the Zoroastrian 
funeral ceremonies are intended to produce in the minds of the 
survivors a great solicitude for the health of the living, respect 
for the dead, feelings of gratitude and love towards the deceased, 
and ideas of morality and virtue, inculcated by the thought that 
death levels everybody, and that one should always be prepared 
for death which may overtake him at any moment. 

The Parsis consider their mode of disposal of the dead the 
best from a sanitary point of view. 

In the year 1876 H. K. H. the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
H. M. King Edward VII, during his visit to India, visited the 
Towers of Silence situate on Malabar Hill, Bombay. The Prince 
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and his party were received at the steps by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhai, who led them up to the gateway of the compound. 
Here they were met by Mr. Nasarvanji Ber^mji, a Secretary 
of the Parsi Panch^byet, who led them further up into the compound 
by the main road, pointing out to His Eoyal Highness four of the 
towers from a distance. Arriving at the fifth and largest towerj 
the royal party halted near a table on which was placed a mo^el 
of a tower of silence. By means of this model Mr. Nasarvan^ 
explained to the Prince the internal construction and arrangements 
of a tower, pointing out the several oblong stone receptacles for 
depositing the dead bodies, as well as the footpaths by which, 
without touching the remains of dead bodies previously exposed, 
the corpse-bearers reached each receptacle. He then explained 
how each body was consumed or dismembered, at the same time 
describing the tenets and principles of the Zoroastrian religion in 
connection with the disposal of the dead. In the model was 
shown a pit, as to the special use of which the Prince made 
particular inquiry. It was explained that the bones collected from 
the receptacles were thrown into that pit, where they were reduced 
to atoms by atmospheric influences. It was further stated that 
after the bones were reduced to atoms, there remained in the pit 
nothing but lime and phosphorus, which were in no degree 
offensive or injurious to health. His Eoyal Highness was well 
impressed and expressed his approbatiofl of the sanitary precautions 
adopted in this method for the disposal of the dead. 

Mr. Monier Williams, Professor of Sanskrit in the University 
of Oxford, paid two visits to the Bombay Towers of Silence in 
Bombay in the year 1876. In communicating his views to the 
Parsi Panchtbyet, he wrote that his second visit had confirmed 
him in his opinion that the Parsi method of disposing of dead 
bodies was as perfect as anything could be in a sanitary point of 
view, that there was no spot in Bombay where the breezes 
appeared so healthful as in the beautiful gardens which surrounded 
the towers, and that nothing during all his travels throughout 
India, from Kashmir to Cape Comorin, had instructed him more 
than his two visits to the Parsi Towers of Silence. 

We will content oursdves with quoting the views of another 
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savant, the Rev. Dr. J. H. Moulton, who after visiting these 
towers, in 1916, recorded his opinion that in a country where 
vultures were available, to use their swift and thorough work to 
return to the elements the noisome corpse that once had been the 
home of a living man seemed sanitary and economical, and no 
whit more repulsive than the ghastly dissolution that went on 
beneath the earth. 

The last ten days of the Parsi year are specially dedicated to 
the commemoration of the Fravashis of the dead. The ceremonies 
then performed are known as the Fravardig^n or Mtlktdd* 
According to the 13th seotio%of the Fravardin Yasht, the souls of 
the departed desire to be remembered during these days by those 
whom they lived with and left behind in this world. During the 
ten days one of the rooms of the house is thoroughly cleaned, white- 
washed and set apart. Here every morning fresh flowers and 
fruit are placed in trays upon stands and prayers are offered 
during the day. Many families observe the Mdktdd holidays for 
eighteen days, the day preceding and seven days following being 
added to the regular ten days. 

The practice of performing ceremonies and reciting prayers 
for the dead is insisted upon among the Parsis. The Pahlavi books 
mention that the souls of the dead are gratified at seeing that their 
dear ones on earth ®iave not forgotten them, and that their 
memory is preserved in the minds of their relations. As Mr. D. F. 
Kar^kA observes (K. H. P., Vol. I, 213), the ceremonies are a 
matter of consolation to the living also, inasmuch as they constantly 
recall to them those to whom they were joined by worldly ties of 
love and affection, and that these ceremonies also have the effect of 
bringing before us our transient life, and the unseen world to which 
we are all hastening, and where many of those near and dear to us 
and for whom we pray have gone before. 


— FINIS — 


* It is stated in the Dinkard (D. D. S., Vol, %, 28) that during the Fravardig&n and 
also other periods of the year, the souls of the pious are capable of coming into this world, 
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This picture is of Major Burjor Eustamji Karanjia, the Parsi youth 
referred to in the third paragraph on p. 578. After all the chapters 
of this book were in print the- author has seen a lithographed Persian 
book, entitled Sarbaz-e-Parsi (“ A Parsi Warrior ”), written by a 
Kurdish author, Aga Khalil Vazirpur Behdin of Kermanshah, and 
published in Bombay in 1931, which gives a very readable account 
of this young man’s wonderful career in Iran. The days of chivalry 
are indeed not gone. The chivalrous career of this Parsi warrior 
deserves a permanent record in the chronicles of Parsi gallantry. 

At the time of the Great World War, when Iran was seething 
with intrigues and treachery, Karanjia, who had received military 
training as a member of the Baluchistan Volunteer Corps, was seized 
with a burning desire to go to the old fatherland when it needed 
true patriots most. He proceeded there in the middle of May 1913, 
when he was a mere lad of 22, and becoming a naturalised subject of 
Iran enlisted in the Mogul army. His extraordinary personality and 
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natural abilities soon made him a man of mark. His great gallantry 
in the action of Kazai’un (against Nassui’-ud-Divan, the Kaan of 
Kazarhn) was rewarded by his being raised to the rank of Captain. 

Two years later he was made a Major (A.D, 1916). For a temporary 
period he also held the chief command of the forces in FarSt 

Major Karanjia has achieved the wonderful record of being the 
first Parsi from India, and, to the best of our knowledge, the first 
Zoroastrian, in the long space of thirteen hundred years, to head 
Mogul troops and lead them into actions, and this at a time when a 
Kajar king, the late Ahmedshah, was on the throne and the Zoroastrians 
in Iran were looked down upon and treated with contempt and 
distrust. This young man has all the qualities that go to make a 
successful leader of troops, genius, grit, fortitude, organizing and 
directing ability of a high order, an inspiring personality, and a great 
regard for his men. 

Once when a terrible fire occurred in a Shiraz arsenal and eleven 
compartments were blown up, Karanjia, regardless of his own life, 
rushed amidst exploding shrapnels and shells to the rescue of the 
unfortunate inmates and brought out one officer and several men to 
safety, while thirty men were blown to cinders. 

There was very little true patriotism in the land and Karanjia had 
to work amid an atmosphere of corruption and treachery. Some of the 
big State officials, disregardful of the true interests of the country and 
bent only on making a golden harvest for themselves, were in the 
secret payment of the enemies of Iran, who designed nothing better 
than the disruption of the country with a view to the self-appropriation 
of its fair domains. These traitors sent secret tempting offers to 
Karanjia in order to win him over to their side. But fired as he was 
with genuine patriotic fervour he despised these offers and devoted 
himself all the more to the frustration of their treacherous designs. He 
succeeded in infusing into the Iranian youths his great selfless love 
for the old land and his overabundant enthusiasm to see Iran integral 
and independent, and multitudes of them followed at his call. When 
nothing could shake his loyalty the traitors set about to accomplish 
his ruin. They managed to have him sent with a force of only thirty 
men to fight and get back from the tribesmen all the arms and 
ammunition which they had taken away from certain State troops 
of Shiraz, whom they had overpowered and disarmed. Not losing heart 
Karanjia went boldly forth and parleying with the tribesmen appealed 
to their sense of patriotism and called upon them to restore to the 
State troops all their arms and ammunition which could more properly 
be used to save the ancient land of Jamshid and Bara from falling 
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into the grasping hands of foreigners. This patriotic appeal went 
to the hearts of the Iranian tribesmen and Karanjia came back with 
the arms and ammunition fully restored without a single shot being 
fired on either side. The traitors were sick to see the brave Parsi 
youth return alive and successful. At last the Farman-Farma (Viceroy), 
who was tte uncle of the ruling Kajar king, compelled him to return 
to India with a Persian passpdrif (October 191 7). 

Major Karanjia is a DD.S, (Am.); and has a large practice in 
Bombay. But his heaf.t is not , here : his heart is ip the old country. 
The call lof Iran is so strong that sacrificing his very lucrative 
practice is . about to return there, with all his ■ old enthusiasm, 
to render tO the; country such\ services as he oan whilst a national 
and trply patriotic king, H. I. M Beza Shah Pahlavi, is occupying 
the th‘r9ne 












